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PREFACE. 


* 


§1- 

Dresden,  Nov.  16, 1865. 

It  is  now  about  four -and -twenty  years  since  I  first,  being 
then  somewhat  over  forh'  years  of  age,  began  the  study  of  the 
Aeneis.  The  first  fruit  of  my  labors  was  a  translation  into  Eng- 
lish blank  verse  of  the  two  first  Books,  published  in  Dublin  in 
1845,  whilst  I  was  still  a  practising  physician  in  that  city.  Little 
satisfied  with  that  first  essay  of  my  prentice  hand,  I  threw  it 
aside  and,  having  in  the  meantime  left  my  profession  and  being 
more  at  leisure,  began  a  new  translation  in  the  same  measure, 
only  to  be  as  little  satisfied  with  it  as  with  its  predecessor,  and 
to  throw  it  too  aside,  even  unpublished,  when  it  had  been  already 
printed  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  sixth  Book.  Still  I  was  not 
deterred,  and  began  anew,  and,  convinced  by  my  repeated  failures 
that  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  preserve  both  form  and 
substance,  and  at  the  same  time  warned,  by  the  ill  success  of  all 
who  had  preceded  me,  not  to  sacrifice  substance  to  form,  adopted 
the  sole  remaining  coui'se,  viz.  that  of  sacrificing  the  Virgilian* 

*Not  in  ignorance  of  the  new  fashion  —  ^how  could  1  he  ignorant  of  a 
fashion  so  ostentatiously  paraded  hefore  my  eyes  at  every  turning?  —  hut  in 
conformity  with  tlie  opinion  of  the  hest  authority  I  know  on  the  subject,  do  I 
adhere  to  the  long  established  practice  of  writing  Virgil  and  Virgilian,  not 
Vergil  and  Vergilian.  The  opinion,  as  probably  true  as  it  is  rational,  which 
not  only  leaves  me  at  liberty  to  do,  but  assigns  a  good  reason  for  my  doing,  that 
which  I  was  of  myself  previously  determined  to  do,  is  thus  modestly  put  forward 
by  Schuchardt,  VoTcalism  des  Viilgiirlateins ,  vol.  2,  p.  58:  "Die  frage,  ob  der 
dichter  der  Aeneide  Virgilius  oder  Vergilius  zu  schreiben  sei,  hat  auch  in 
nicht  philologischen  kreisen  ein  gewisses  aufsehen  erregt.    Die  Vergilianer  sind 
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form  on  the  altar  of  the  Virgilian  meaning,  and  so  at  last 
succeeded —  as  I  was  then,  and  even  yet  am,  fain  to  believe  — 
in  representing  in  English  verse  —  errors  excepted  —  the  sense 
of  the  Aeneis  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  sixth  Book.  That  trans- 
lation, under  the  title  of  Six  photographs  of  the  heroic  times  (on 
account  of  its  diversity  of  form  I  did  not  honor  it  with  the  title 
of  translation ,  did  not  even  so  much  as  connect  it  in  any  way 
with  the  name  either  of  Virgil  or  the  Aeneis),  forms  part  of  a 
volume  printed  and  published  in  Dresden  in  1853  under  the 
title  of  My  Book.  Out  of  the  critical  and  analytical  investi- 
gations necessary  for  the  due  execution  of  that  work,  arose 
another,  printed  and  published  in  Dresden  in  the  sanie  year 
entitled  Notes  of  a  twelve  years'  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  first 
six  books  of  the  Aeneis,  a  work  which  in  its  turn  gave  rise  to 
another,  viz.  a  resume  or  abbreviation  of  itself,  which,  adapted 
to  a  periodical  and  translated  into  German  and  containing  much 
new  matter  and  many  corrections  of  the  old,  was  published  in 
the  Gottingen  Philologus  in  1857,  under  the  title  of  Adversaria 
Virgiliana.  My  love  for  the  subject,  instead  of  diminishing, 
encreased  with  years,  how  much  owing  to  the  mere  influence  of 
habit,  how  much  to  the  approbation  with  which  my  labors, 
imperfect  as  they  were,  had  been  received  by  competent  judges 
both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  especially 
in  Germany,  how  much  owing  to  a  consciousness  of  the  daily 
increasing  facility  with  which  I  brushed  away,  or  imagined  I 
brushed  away,  from  my  author's  golden  letters  some  of  the  dust 
accumulated  on  them  during  the  lapse  of  nearly  twenty  centuries, 
I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  say,  but  certain  it  is,  that  it  is  only 
with  increasing  love  and  zeal  I  have  since  1857  not  merely  re- 
wrought  the  whole  of  the  old  ground,  altering,  correcting,  intro- 
ducing and  eliminating,  according  as  it  seemed  expedient, 
but  taken-in  the  entirely  new  ground  of  the  last  six  Books,  and, 

u.  a.  von  F.  Schultz,  Progr,  von  Braunsberg  1865  (Quaestionum  wthographicarum 
decas)  S.  23  fg.  und  Coprads,  Progr.  v.  Trier  1863  {Quaestiones  Virgilianae)  S. 
III.  Anm. ,  bekampft  worden.  Letzterer  betont  mit  recht,  dass  Vergiliua  eine 
rustikform  sei.  Doch  ist  zuzugestehen ,  dass  auch  ein  urspriinglich  rustikes 
Yergilius  zutn  eiuzig  reohtmassigen  namen  einer  familie  werden  konute.'' 
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that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  completeness  of  the  work, 
increased  the  previously  very  imperfect  collection  of  variae 
lectiones,  by  the  insertion  in  their  proper  places  of  those  of  all 
the  first-class  MSS.  carefully  collated  by  myself  and  daughter 
in  two  journeys  made  to  Italy  for  the  express  purpose,  and  of 
ten,  being  all  that  were  of  any  importance,  of  the  Paris  MSS. 

Neither  on  my  part  nor  on  that  of  the  publisher,  has 
commercial  speculation  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the 
work,  i  How  could  it  ?  or  where  are  the  crowds  ready  to  give 
gold  and  silver  in  exchange  for  a  work  which  is  as  little  political, 
religious,  or  romantic,  as  it  is  Uttle  useful  either  to  competitive 
examiner  or  competitive  examinee  ?  Still  less  has  the  work  been 
accommodated  in  any  respect  to  reigning  literary  fashion  or 
dogma,  or  one  word  of  it  written  to  suit  the  taste  of  powerful 
patron.  If  I  have  kept  clear  of  all  such,  rather  gilt  than  golden, 
trammels,  I  have  yet  not  felt  myself  free  to  gallop  immissis 
habenis.  On  the  contrary,  the  less  the  control  from  without,,  the 
^  stronger  has  always  been  the  impulse  from  within,  (a)  never  to 
speak  until  I  had  examined  all  that  had  been  already  said  on 
the  subject,  nor  even  then  unless  I  had,  or  thought  I  had,  some- 
thing new  to  say ;  (b)  never  to  leave  my  meaning  liable  to  be 
misunderstood  so  long  as  I  saw  a  possibility  of  making  it  clear 
by  further  explanation,  but  always  to  prefer  laborious,  old- 
fashioned,  and  even,  as  I  fear  it  may  sometimes  be  found,  tedious 
prolixity,  to  the  safe  and  easy  brevity  of  the  modern  professorial 
Cortina ;  (c)  never  either  to  take  or  quote  my  authorities  at  second 
hand,  but  always  directly  ex  ipso  fonte,  always  from  the  best 
editions  available  to  rae,  always  at  full,  and  never  putting-off  the 
reader  or  student  hungry  for  the  living  bread  of  the  author's 
own  words,  with  the  indigestible  stone  of  signs  and  ciphers 
sometimes  wholly  unintelligible  except  to  the  party  employing 
them,  sometimes  rewarding  the  pains  of  the  decipherer  with 
cold  and  dry,  too  often  careless  and  incorrect,  references  to 
works,  or  editions  of  works,  which,  in  order  to  be  consulted, 
must  either  be  brought  from  distant  countries  at  a  great  expense 
of  time,  trouble,  and  money,  or  visited  in  those  countries  at  a 
still  greater.     Let  not,  then,  the  reader  complain  of  the  length 
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of  the  work  I  have  laid  before  him.  It  is  in  his  own  interest  and 
his  author's  it  is  long.  Whatever  any  individual  reader  —  for 
there  will  be  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  among 
readers — may  happen  to  find  too  long,  he  can  at  pleasure  curtail 
for  himself.  He  would,  perhaps,  have  found  it  less  easy  to 
lengthen  anything  I  had  curtailed. 

§n. 

The  omission,  from  my  Greek  quotations,  both  of  accents 
and  .breathings,  will,  of  course,  be  remarked.  It  cannot  con- 
sistently be  complained-of  by  those  who  do  not  complain  of  the 
so  frequent  and  even  usual  omission,  no  less  by  my  more 
immediate  and  modern  than  by  my  more  remote  aijd  ancient 
compters,  not  of  the  accents  and  breathings  only,  but  of  the 
very  words  themselves.  Those  who  cannot  or  wiU  not  read  my 
Greek  quotations  because  they  are  without  accents  and  breath- 
ings, have  in  these  quotations  what  they  never  have  in  the 
quotations  of  any  ancient  commentator,  and  seldom  have  in 
those  of  any  modern  one  anterior  to  La  Cerda,  or  even  in  those, 
of  La  Cerda  himself,  full  and  particular  references  to  the  places 
where  they  will  find  the  words  garnished-round  with  all  those 
schoolboy  sCratchings,  all  those  grotesque  and  disfiguring  addi- 
tamenta  of  the  grammarians.  1  wish  I  could  refer  them  to  places 
where  either  inscriptions  or  papyri  or  first-class  codices  are  to 
be  found  so  bolstered-up.  Alas!  of  these  helps,  so  superfluous 
to  the  real  scholar,  not  one,  except  the  aspirate,  has  found  ad- 
mittance even  into  the  Herculanean  Academicians'  expos4  in 
Greek  minusculae  of  the  Herculanean  papyri.  Readers  who  are 
still  dissatisfied,  may  e'en  remain  so.  I  decline  both  the  trouble 
and  the  responsibility. 


xeroyciN 
AoexoyciN 
/VereTOicAN 
oyMexeiMoi 
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§111. 
I  have  no  apology  to  make  for  errors;  all  those  which,  with 
the  advance  of  years,  increasing  power  of  discrimination,  and 
fresh-accruing  helps,  I  have  myself  been  able  to  detect  —  and 
their  name  is  legion  —  I  have  corrected.  The  legion  which, 
with  still  fresh-accruing  helps ,  and  still  increasing  knowledge, 
remains  to  be  detected,  I  leave  for  correction  to  my  successors. 
The  work  is,  in  its  very  nature,  incapable  of  perfection,  never 
can  be  anything  more  than  an  approximation,  the  contribution 
of  an  individual  to  a  general  fund.  ^Who  shall  ever  define  not 
merely  the  precise  sense  of  all  the  debated  or  debatable  words 
of  a  great  poem  in  a  dead  language,  but  the  precise  connexion 
in  which  each  stands  with  all  the  other  words,  near  or  remote, 
and  the  precise  allusion  which  it  may  make  to  then  present,  or 
then  past,  or  then  expected,  political,  religious,  philosophical, 
opinions  or  circumstances  ?  ,^  Who  shall  ever  say  in  which  of 
its  hundred  meanings  literal  and  metaphorical,  prosaic  and  poe- 
tical, each  debated  or  debatable  word,  in  a  poem  of  ten  thousand 
verses,  is  used  —  in  a  poem,  too ,  written  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago  by  a  man  living  under  a  different  regime,  a  different 
religion,  a  different  philosophy,  and  of  whose  circumstances, 
habits  of  Hfe,  and  modes  of  thinking,  little  more  is  known  than 
can  be  scantily  gleaned  from  poems  in  which  he  seldom  breaks 
an  almost  bashful  silence  respecting  himself?  ^Who,  in  the 
conflicting  testimony  of  MSS.,  shall  even  so  much  as  say  whether 
the  very  word  itself  concerning  whose  meaning  we  are  debating, 
is,  actually  and  bona  fide,  Virgil's  own  word,  and  not  the 
bastard  changeling  of  some  copyist,  grammarian,  or  critic? 
^Even  in  the  rare  case  of  agreement  of  MSS. ,  who ,  in  these 
days,  can  be  sure  that  he  is  reading  Virgil,  that  he  has  not  in 
his  hand  a  manufactured,  supposititious  text?  ^who,  reading 
Virgil  at  the  present  moment  in  a  modern  edition  —  that  of 
Heyne,  suppose,  or  Wagner,  of  Thiol  or  Forbiger,  of  Jahn  or 
Ladewig,  of  Haupt  or  Kibbeck  —  has  the  least  suspicion  that 
the  "Paris"  he  finds  at  10,  705,  which  makes  so  perfect  and  easy 
sense,  which  fits  so  pat  into  its  place,  and  which  he  is  informed 
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by  Pottier  is  the  reading  of  no  less  than  six  of  the  Paris  MSS. 
(viz.  Nos.  7925,  7926,  7927,  7930,  7931  and  8069,  as  they  stand 
numbered  in  the  Imperial  library),  is  not  from  the  hand  of 
Virgil,  does  not  exhibit  either  the  Virgilian  structure  or  the 
Virgilian  sense?  yet  this  word  which  has  so  unceremoniously 
ousted  the  old  "creat",  I  have  been  unable  to  find  in  even  so 
much  as  one  of  the  six  Paris  MSS.  cited  by  Pottier  as  autho- 
rity for  it,  in  even  so  much  as  one  of  the  nineteen  other  MSS.  in 
which  I  have  made  special  search  for  it  (nine  of  those  others 
being  in  the  same  collection  with  the  six  cited  by  Pottier),  in 
even  so  much  as  one  single  edition  previous  to  the  appearance, 
in  1711,  of  Bentley's  "praeclara  facillimaque  emendatio",  in  the 
archconjecturer's  notes  to  his  edition  of  Horace,  published  in 
that  year. 

Let  not  then  my  reader  lean  with  too  heavy  a  hand  on  the- 
errors  he  may,  notwithstanding  all  my  care,  find,  or  think  he 
finds,  either  in  these  Remarks,  or  my  previous  Voyage  or 
Adversaria  or  Photographs.  Let  him  not  point  with  too  scornful 
a  finger  at  striking  discrepancies  in  the  accounts  I  have  given, 
in  these  several  works,  of  one  and  the  same  passage.  Those 
accounts  were  written  at  different  periods  of  my  life  separated 
by  long  intervals  during  which  my  means  of  information  no  less 
than  ray  modes  of  thought  were  undergoing  continual  change. 
There  never  yet  was,  there  never  can  be  writer,  who,  treatingthe 
same  subject  for  a  long  series  of  years,  is  always  consistent  with 
himself,  continues  always  to  take  the  same  view  of  the  same  .thing. 
It  is  a  moral  impossibility,  to  which  niy  case  constitutes  no  ex- 
ception. Let  my  reader  bear  in  mind  this  impossibility,  when  he  finds 
me  in  my  Voyage  and  Adversaria  reading,  defending  and  explaining 
"nixae"  (1,452)  and  in  my  Aeneidea  reading,  defending  and  ex- 
plaining "nexae".  A  long  interval  of  time,  many  years  elapsed 
between  the  two  contradictory  views  and  accounts.  At  the  time 
of  the  earlier,  I  had  not  yet  seen  the  Vatican  fragment,  was 
obliged  to  take  for  the  basis  of  my  argument,  the  account  of  the 
reading  of  that  MS.  as  given  (p.  170)  by  Bottari,  who  had  had  the 
MS.  in  his  hand.  At  the  time  of  the  latter,  I  had  had  the  MS.  in  my 
own  hand,  and  had  satisfied  myself  that  Bottari  had  been  de- 
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ceived,  had  not  examined  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  had  taken 
E  for  I,  and  that,  consequently,  my  earlier  view  and  argument 
rested  on  an  unsure  foundation,  and  must  be  renounced  in  favor 
of  an  argument  built  on  the  testimony  of  my  own  senses.  Let 
no  one,  however,  understand  me  to  mean  that  I  regard  such 
errors  as  trivial  or  venial.  They  are  derogatory  of  my  author, 
deceptive  of  my  reader,  doubly  deceptive  of  my  brother  commen- 
tator, who,  influenced  by  my  example  and  my  arguments, 
adopts,  disseminates,  and  perpetuates  them,  and  humiliatory  of 
myself;  but  they  are  unavoidable,  and  all  I  can  do,  and  I  do  it 
with  the  greatest  cheerfulness,  is  candidly  to  acknowledge  them, 
as  soon  as  I  discover  them  myself,  or  am  made  aware  of  them 
by  another,  and  publish  my  acknowledgment  and  recantation  as 
widely  as  I  had  previously  published  my  mistake. 


§  IV. 

The  variae  lectiones  of  this  no  less  than  of  the  previous  work 
(Twelve  Years  Voyage)  of  which  this  is  an  amplification, 
correction,  and  completion,  have  been  all  taken  personally  by 
myself  and  daughter.  In  all  the  important  MSS.,  one  of  us  has 
read  the  reading  aloud  and  the  other  taken  it  down  in  writing, 
which  writing  has  then  been  compared  by  both  of  us  with  the 
MS.,  and  only  after  such  comparison  marked  with  a  sign  that  it 
was  correct.  In  most  cases  the  reading  so  taken  down  and 
marked  with  a  sign  as  correct,  has  after  a  number  of  years  been 
again  compared  with  the  MS.  and,  any  discoverable  error  having 
been  rectified,  again  marked  as  correct.  The  readings  of  all  the 
important  MSS.  have  also  been  compared  both  by  my  daughter 
and  myself  with  the  quotations  of  them  by  Ribbeck,  and  the 
discrepancies,  rather  numerous  in  the  case  of  the  Medicean, 
rarer  in  that  of  the  other  MSS.,  noted,  on  the  spot. 

I  divide  the  sources  of  my  variae  lectiones  into  three  cate- 
gories: (I)  MSS.  written' in  Roman  capitals;  and  on  account  of 
the  now  extinct  MSS.  cited  by  him,  Pierius;  (II)  MSS.  not 
written  in  Roman  capitals;  (III)  commentators  and  editors. 
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The  following  is  a  specification  of  the  MSS.  constituting 
the  first  category. 

(a)  The  !§t.  Grallen  fragment;  in  the  Stiftsbiblio- 
thek  in  St.  Gallon;  discovered  by  Ildefonso  ab  Arx,  and  minutely 
described  by  Car.  Gr.  Miiller  in  his  treatise  de  codd.  Virgilii,  qui 
in  Helvetiae  hihliothecis  asservantur,  prefixed  to  the  Programme 
of  the  University  of  Bern,  1841;  described  also  by  Eibbeck, 
Prolegom.  p.  219.  This  fragment  consists  of  but  eleven  folios,  of 
which  seven  only  are  of  the  Aeneis.  It  is  partly  palimpsest 
and  its  capitals  bear  a  close  resemblance,  both  in  size  and 
shape,  to  those  of  the  Vatican  folios  of  the  so-called  Augustan 
MS.  The-  two  characters  may  be  compared  in  the  Ribbeckian 
copies  (Pro%.  Tab.  2.)  of  the  specimens  given  of  thembyMuUer 
and  Pertz. 

(b)  The  Verona  palimpsest.  No.  4U  (formerly  38)  , 
in  the  capitular  library  in  Verona ;  being  the  palimpsest  "e  quo 
Angelus  Card.  Mai  in  lucem  dedit  Interpretes  veteres  Virgilii;" 
described  by  Keil  (M.  V.  Prohi  in  Vergil,  bucol.  et  georgic. 
commentarius.  accedunt  scholiorum  Veronens.  et  Aspri  quaest. 
Verg.  Fragmenfa,  Halis,  1848);  by  Eibbeck,  who  gives  a  speci- 
men* of  the  character,  Proleg.  p.  226  and  Tab.  4,  and,  in  the 


*  In  this  specimen  methinks  I  recognize  an  old  acquaintance.  In  July  1865, 
the  year  previous  to  its  publication  by  Eibbeck  in  his  Prolegomena,  being  every 
day  in  the  capitular  library  in  Verona ,  engaged  in  the  collation  of  the  palim  - 
psest,  I  was  one  day  requested  by  the  librarian,  Monsignor  Giuliari,  to  look  at 
and  ascertain  for  him ,  if  possible ,  to  what  part  of  Virgil's  works  belonged  a 
passage  which  he  had  just  had  copied  in  facsimile  by  an  artist  for  a  person  whom 
he  did  not  name.  Having,  and  not 'without  some  difficulty,  deciphered  a  few 
words  of  the  passage,  and  informed  Monsignor  0  iuliari  that  it  was  in  the  Eclogues, 
and  the  copy  full  of  errors,  I  was  further  requested  by  him  to  correct  the  copy,  a 
request  to  which,  having,  in  my  own  collation  of  the  palimpsest,  received  from 
.Monsignor  Giuliari  the  greatest  and  most  polite  attention,  I  acceded  at  once, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  returned  him  the  corrected  —  still,  no  doubt, 
on  account  of  the  almost  inextricable  complexity  of  the  double  writing  on  the 
very  much  stained  and  discolored  parchment,  far  from  correct  —  copy,  the 
unrevised  and  therefore  still  less  correct  lithograj)h  of  which  I  think  I  recognize 
in  the  fourth  plate  of  Ribbeck's  Prolegomena  published  in  the  following  year. 
Incorrect  however  as  under  the  circumstances  the  lithograph  must  necessarily 
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"Commentarium  criticum"  of  his  edition  of  Virgil,  a  careful  col- 
lation of  the  text;  and  by  Arnold  Herrmann,  who  also  gives 
the  scholia  and  a  specimen  of  the  character  both  of  the  text  and 
scholia  (Donaueschingen,  1869);  see  var.  lect.  ad  ille  —  maetis, 
Aen.  1,  1 — 4.  To  the  refusal  of  the  chapter  to  allow  me  to  apply 
reagents  to  several  not  yet  deciphered  folios  of  this  MS.  I  could 
make  no  objection,  the  MS.  having  been  in  many  places  irre- 
trievably injured ,  even  rendered  permanently  illegible,  by  the 
manipulations  of  the  cardinal.  I  should  not  have  bestowed  so 
much  labor  on  this  MS.  if  I  had  not  been  compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  remain  in  Verona,  and  so  had  time  at  my  disposal. 

(c)  The  Vatican  frag'ment,  commonly  so  called; 
in  the  Vatican  library;  marked  on  the  back,  3225';  described 
and  published  by  Bottari  {Antiquissimi  Virgiliani  Codicis  Frag- 
menta  et  Picturae  ex  Bibliotheca  Vaticana  ad  priscas  imaginum 
formas  a  Pefro  Sancte  BartJioliincisae.  Romae,  1741);  described 
also  by  Ribbeck  (Prolegom.  p.  218);  bears  the  following  in- 
scription on  fly-leaf:  VmaiLii  fragmenta  quae  peimo  Id.  Ioviani 

PONTAHI     PUERANT,     POSTEA    PeTEI     BeMBI    CarDINALIS,     DEINDE 

FuLVii  Uesini. 

(d)  The  Bomail ;  in  the  Vatican  library ;  'antiquissimus 
Romanus'  of  Pierius;  marked  on  the  back,  3867;  described  by 
Bottari  (ubi  supra)  and  Ribbeck  (Bericht  der  Kon.  Preuss. 
Alcad.  der  Wissensch.  1854.  p.  36  and  Prolegom.  p.  226).  In 
this  MS.  there  is  a  point  after  every  word,  except  the  final  word 
of  the  verse,  from  the  beginning  as  far  as  the  90th  verse  of  the 
fifth  Book,  inclusive: 

OBSTIPVITVISVAENEASILLEAGMINELONGO 


be,  and  as  Arnold  Herrmanu  (ubi  supra)  informs  us  it  actually  is,  it  may  .serve  to 
afford  ihe  reader,  who  is  at  the  pains,  first  to  write  over  the  letters  a  nearly  equa, 
number  of  Latin  letters  of  the  ninth  century  of  about  the  same  size,  and  then 
when  these  letters  have  become  dry  and  thoroughly  seasoned ,  to  sponge  and  let 
dry,  and  sponge  and  let  dry,  the  whole  specimen  thrice  over  with  a  strong  infusion 
of  coffee  previously  shaken  np  in  an  inkbottle  along  with  the  dregs  of  the  ink,  a 
sufficiently  vivid  notion  both  of  the  uninviting  aspect  of  the  palimpsest,  and  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  by  those  who  are  hardy  enough  to  undertake 
the  exploration  of  this  literary  north-west  passage. 
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After  this  verse  the  points  are  discontinued  and  never  occiir 
again  except  in  the  editorial  verses  prefixed  to  each  Book.  The 
only  points  which  are  used  after  the  above  mentioned  verse,  are 
the  point  in  place  of  VE  in  the  word  QVE  (thus:  Q'),  and  the 
point  in  place  of  VS  in  the  syllable  BVS  (thus:  B)  The  points 
which  occur  after  every  word  regularly  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Aeneis  and  even  from  the  beginning  of  the  volume  as  far  as 
the  90th  verse  of  the  fifth  Book,  have,  I  think,  been  added  by 
some  student  of  the  MS.  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
separation  between  adjoining  words.  Two  arguments  in  favor 
of  this  supposition,  besides  the  argument  of  their  sudden  cessa- 
tion and  their  non-recurrence,  are,  first,'  the  different  color  of 
the  ink,  generr.lly  darker  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  MS.,  and, 
secondly,  the  circumstance  of  their  never  occurring  after  the  last 
Word  of  the  line,  plainly  for  the  reason  that  there  the  separation 
from  the  next  word  is  evident  without  such  help.  To  which  may 
be  added  that  these  points  are  placed  so  unskilfully  as  to  inter- 
vene between  the  QVE  and  the  word  to  which  it  is .  appended, 
and  not  unfrequently  to  divide  a  word  so  as  to  form  a  word 
with  a  difi'erent  sense  out  of  one  part,  and  a  new,  and,  of  course, 
wholly  unsuitable'  word,  out  of  the  remaining  part  and  the 
following  word  compounded  together;  ex.  gr.,  at  verse  675  of 
the  first  Book  the  words,  as  distinguished  by  the  pointing,  are 
IVNONIAVERTANTand  at  v.  248,  SVPERARET'IMAVI 
fej  The  Palatine :  in  the  Vatican  library;  marked  on 
the  back,  1631;  described  by  Bottari;  also  by  Ribbeck  (ubi 
supra);  bears  the  following  printed  inscription  on  fly-leaf: 
Sum  db  Bibliotheca  quam  Heidelberga 
capta,  spolium  fecit,  et 

P.  M. 

Gregorio  XV 

Trophaeum  misit 

Maximilianus  utriusqub  Bavariae  Dux  etc. 

S.  R.  I.  Archidapiper  et  Princeps  Elector. 

[coat  of  arras] 

ANNO  ChRISTI  CIODCXXIli. 

(/)  The  Ifledicean;  in  the  Laurentian  library,  Florence, 
except  the  folio  containing  from  lAMQUEADEO  verse  58.5, 
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to  QUADRIGA.E  v.  642  (inclusive)  of  the  eighth  Book,  which 
folio  is  in  the  Vatican,  appended  to  the  Vatican  fragment. 
Concerning  this  codex,  Mabillon  {de  re  diplomatica ,  ed.  2 da, 
p.  352)  thus  observes :  "Fuit  olim  iste  codex  Rodulfi  Pii  Cardi- 
nalis  Carpensis  sub  Paulo  III.  Pont.  Max.  Deinde  ab  ipso 
legatus  Bibliothecae  Vat. ,  attestante  Aldo  juniore  in  pagina  22 
orthographiae  suae  in  haec  verba:  .  .  .  'Qui  liber  quidem  asser- 
vabatur  aRodulpho  Pio  Cardinale  Carpense;  nunc  Bibliothecae 
Vaticanae  ab  eodem  testaniento  legatus,  ubi  sit  plane  ignoro ; 
nee  enim  eum  video  inBibliotheca  Vaticana  custodiri,  et  opinor 
ab  aliquo  furto  surreptum'."  Foggini's  admirable  facsimile  of 
this  MS.  (Florence,  1741),  a  stupendous  monument  of  pains- 
taking industry,  and  which  should  render  its  author's  name  dear 
to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  Virgilian  criticism,  is  not,  however, 
so  absolutely  perfect  that  it  may  be  implicitly  relied-on  as 
everywhere  exactly  representing  the  prototype,  and  those 
critics  who  have  put  forward  the  readings  of  this  facsimile  as 
the  readings  of  the  Medicean  MS.,  have  not  infrequently,  as  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  show  in  the  course  of  these  Remarks, 
both  been  deceived  themselves  and  deceived  their  readers. 
Among  the  critics  who  have  extensively  quoted  after  this  easy 
fashion  not  the  Medicean  only  but  the  other  first-class  MSS. 
also,  a  conspicuous  place  is  occupied  by  Heyne,  Wagner,  and 
Conington,  not  one  of  whom  ever,  even  so  much  as  once,  saw 
either  the  Medicean  or  any  other  first-class  MS.  of  Virgil.  Ex- 
cept with  respect  to  the  Medicean  MS.,  Ribbeck  is  not  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  category  with  these  easy-going  critics.  He 
has  visited  Italy,  and  applied  both  skill  and  labor  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  archives,  and  all  that  is  required  to  render  the 
"Commentarium  criticum"  of  his  edition  of  Virgil  an  invaluable 
repertory  of  the  readings  of  the  Vatican,  Roman,  Palatine, 
and  St.  Gallen  MSS.;  of'as  much  of  the  Verona  MS.  as  he  was 
able  to  'fish  out'  without  the  help  of  reagents,  and  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  time  prescribed  by  the  chapter; 

Prolegom.  p  227:  "quantum  nullis  adhibitis  medicamentis  temporis  a 
canonicis  permissi  angustiis  coercitus  expiscari  potui."  (nescio  quid 
tetrum  exsibilavit,  quod  postea  Latioum  esse  affirmabat.) 
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of  one  hundred  and  tHrty-two  readings  of  the  Augustan,  quoted 
confessedly  from  the  wholly  unreliable  Pertz  ("cui  tamen  ■  nee 
de  textu  meo  nee  de  ceteris  libris  testanti  fides  habenda  est" 
Prolegom.  p.  265,  n.);  of  somewhat  more  than  one  hundred 
readings  of  the  Medicean,  taken  directly  from  that  MS., 

Bericht  der  Kon.  Preuss.  Akad.  der  Wissensch.  1854.  p.  36 :  "Der  miihe 
einer  durchgangigen  revision  des  Mediceus  wurde  ich  '  unfreiwillig 
duroh  die  angstlichkeit  des  bibliothecars  iiberhoben ,  der  nur  ge- 
statten  wollte  unter  seinen  augen  und  mit  seinen  handen  einzelne 
seiten  .  .  aufzuschlagen.  Doch  habe  ich  den  codex  an  mehr  als  100 
Ausgewahlten  stellen  genau  gepriift  und  iiberall  die  zeugnisse  von 
Foggini  bestatigt  gefunden."  Prolegom.  p.  220 :  "cum  enim  integrum 
codicem  conferre  mihi  non  fuerit  permissum ,  inspectis  aliquot  locis 
debui  contentus  esse.'' 

and  of  a  residue  of  five  thousand  nine  hundred  readings  of  the 
same  MS.,  taken  at  second  hand  from  Foggini,  is  the  addition 
to  five  thousand  nine  hundred  Ms  of  an  equal  number  of  Fogg.s, 
thus :  M  (Fogg.) ;  or,  which  would  answer  the  same  purpose,  the 
elimination  of  five  thousand  nine  hundred  Ms  and  substitution 
of  as  many  Fogg.s.  Not  that  the  copy  from  which  these  quo- 
tations have  been  taken  is  not,  very  generally,  correct  —  having 
myself  compared  it  with  the  original  in  four  hundred  and  forty- 
two  places,  I  have  found  it  to  vary  in  no  more. than  twenty- 
seven  —  or  that  the  Virgilian  text  itself  is  likely  to  be  very 
injuriously  afi'ected  by  the  publication  even  of  five  thousand 
nine  hundred  quotations  of  the  Fogginian  copy,  as  so  many 
quotations  of  the  Medicean  MS.,  or  that  the  cracked  and  rotten 
reed  relied  on  by  Conington,  Schuchardt,  Ellis,  and  so  many 
others,  to  whom  the  Ribbeckian  collation  of  Foggini  is  the  Me- 
dicean MS  itself, 

-  Conington ,  ad  6,  462 :  "With  Ribbeck  I  have  recalled  "umbras',  the 
reading  of  Heyne,  supported  by  Rom.,  Pal.,etc.,for'umbram'  Med.,  etc.'' 
Id.  ad  7,  21 1 :  "It  now  appears  from  Ribbeck  that  all  the  uncials  [sic] 
(fragm.  Vat.,  Med.,  Pal.,  Rom.)  read'auget',  and  all  'numerum',  except , 
perhaps  Pal.,  which  has  'numerum'  altered  into  'numero'."  Id.  ad  7, 
257:  "all  Ribbeck'sMSS.  give  'huic'."  Id.  ad  9,  51  :  "'O  iuvenes',the 
reading  before  Heins.,  is  found  in  none  of  Ribbeck's  MSS."  Id.  ad  9, 
109:  "'Sacris  ratibus',  the  order  before  Heins.,  is  found  in  none  of 
Ribbeck's  MSS."  Id.  ad  9,  122:  "This  line  is  omitted  in  all  Ribbeck's 
MSS."     Id.    ad   9,  126:   "'Turno  fiducia  cessit'    is   the    order   of  all 
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Ribbeck's  MSS."  Id.  ad  9,  132:  '"In  manibus  nostris',  the  order 
before  Heins.,  is  found  in  none  of  Eibbeclc's  MSS.",  and  so'Conington 
ad  infinitum,  always  quoting,  as  his  ultimate  authority,  Eibbeck's 
MSS.,  the  principal  one  of  which  is,  as  we  have  seen,  except  in  respect 
of  one  hundred  readings,  no  MS.  at  all,  but  only  a  printed  edition. 

Schuchardt,  Vohalismus  des  Vulgarlateins,  vol.  1,  p.  12:  "Nach- 
folgendes  verzeichniss  enthalt  die  von  mir  gebrauchten*  altesten 
handschriften,  vollstandige  und  fragmentarisohe : 


des  Virgil, 


Vaticanus, 

Sangallensis  (Palimpsest), 

Mediceus, 

Falatinus, 

Komanus, 

Veronensis  (Palimpsest),     / 

in  der  Eibbeck'schen  ausgabe." 

Ellis,  Excurs.  ad  Catull.  (Oxford,  1867.  p.  344):  "Ex  Vergili 
Ribbeckianis  haec  constant  ....  ex  his  locis ,  quorum  sex  priores 
flagrare  pro  uri  ponunt,  duo  posteriores  pro  redolere,  fragrare 
duplici  r  scriptum  exhibet  M  [Mediceus]  bis,  Aen.  9,  12,  Aen.  1,  436 
[MO]  ....  fraglantia  Mediceus  et  Schedae  Vaticanae  G.  4,  169, 
flagrantia  Aen.  1,  436  [440]  Mediceus  Romanus  Schedae  Vati- 
canae omnes  habent  a.  m.  pr." 

does  not,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  help  through  the  slough 
as  effectually  as  if  it  had  been  sound  and  without  flaw,  but  that 

*  Nothing  is  farther  from  Schuchardt's  mind  than  any  intention  of  deceiving  his  readers, 
of  leading  his  readers  to  think  that  he  has  ever  had  in  his  hands,  or  even  so  much  as  seen, 
any  one  of  the  Virgilian  MSS.  which  he  here  states  in  so  express  terms  he  has  used:  "die 
Ton  mir  gebrauchten  altesten  handschriften."  Had  he  had  any  such  intention  he 
would  not  have  subjoined:  "in  der  Ribbeck'schen  ausgabe,"  The  addition  of  these  words, 
less  explanatory,  indeed,  than  pointblank  contradictory,  of  his  immediately  preceding:  ''die 
von  mir  gebrauchten  altesten  handschriften,"  exonerates  the  highly  respected  philologist 
from  all  blame  except  that  of  confusion  of  style ,  exactly  as  the  expressions  of  Conington : 
"Ribbeck's  cursives,"  and  "Eibbecks  uncials"  (expressions  ,  by  the  way,  which  show  that 
Conington  did  not  always  know  the  meaningof  the  technical  terras  he  was  using)  exonerate 
that  critic,  —  satisfactorily  prove  that  that  critic  did  not  intend  his  readers  to  understand 
his  quotations  of  the  Medicean  and  other  MSS.  of  Virgil,  to  be  quotations  made  by 'himself 
personally  and  directly  from  those  MSS.,  but  only  to  be  quotations  made  by  others,  and  ac- 
cepted by  him  and  republished  as  readings  of  the  respective  MSS.  Neither  critic  practises 
deception ;  both  critics  confound,  in  words  at  least,  if  not  in  thought  also  ,  actual  readings 
of  MSS,  with  readings  which  —  found,  or  asserted  to  be  found,  in  MSS.  by  certain  original 
collators  —  have,  in  their  transmission  from  critic  to  critic,  suffered  so  much  by  various 
accidents  as  sometimes  to  be  no  more  recognizable  than  was,  in  old  times,  the  Fiery  Cross 
of  a  Scandinavian  or  Gaelic  rising,  when  it  arrived  charred  and  semi-extinguished  at  some 
remote  John  o'  Croat's,  or  than  is  at  present  the  telegram  which  has  left-behind  something 
or  taken-up  something,  or  both  left-behind  something  and  taken-up  something  at  every 
station  from  which  it  has  been  re-forwarded. 
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to  publish  five  thousand  nine  hundred  quotations  of  a  mere 
copy,  no  matter  how  correct,  as  quotations  of  an  original  — 
especially  of  an  original  with  which,  on  account  of  the  jealousy 
with  which  it  is  guarded,  it  has  become  according  to  our  critic's 
own  testimony  (see  above),  all  but  impossible  to  confront 
either  copy  or  quotations  —  is  to  undermine  the  foundations 
not  only  of  all  criticism  but  of  testimony  itself  Nor  is  it  only 
in  the  interest  of  Virgil,  in  the  interest  of  Virgilian  criticism,  in 
the  interest  of  all  criticism  and  even  of  truth  itself,  these  five 
thousand  nine  hundred  quotations  should  be  acknowledged  to 
be,  not  of  the  so  inaccesible  MS.  but  of  the  printed  and  publish- 
ed Fogginian  copy,  —  such  acknowledgment  is  due  scarcely 
less  to  the  zealous  and  indefatigable  copyist  himself,  whose 
ignored  labors  have  furnished  Ribbeck  with  his  whole  Medicean 
collation  save  of  one  hundred  places,  and,  through  Ribbeck, 
poured,  not  on  Conington,  Ellis  and  Schuchardt  only,  but  on 
the  whole  literary  world,  such  a  flood  of  ostensibly  no  more 
than  once,  in  reality  twice  refracted  light. 

This  is  the  first  indispensable  step.  The  second,  scarcely 
less  required  in  the  interest  of  Virgilian,  than  this  in  the  interest 
both  of  Virgilian  and  general  criticism,  is  to  remove  from  the  colla- 
tion not  merely  of  the  Meidicean  but  of  all  the  other  MSS.  all  that 
vast  syrtis  of  orthographical  varieties  by  which  a  sufficiently 
scanty  gleaning  of  varieties  afi'ecting  the  sense,  has  been  swamped 
and  overwhelmed  almost  as  efifectually  as  the  memorable  half- 
pennyworth of  bread  by  the  whole  two  gallons  and  more,  of  sack. 
Not  that  these  orthographical  varieties  have  not  their  own 
proper  value ,  but  that,  not  affecting  the  Virgilian  sense ,  they 
are  a  mere  incumbrance  in  an  edition  of  Virgil,  and  should  be 
relegated  to  their  own  proper  place:  a  disquisition  on  the 
practice  and  principles  of  Latin  orthography.  Let  the  editor 
and  critic  of  Virgil  study  the  practice  and  principles  of  that 
art  in  inscriptions  and  manuscripts,  if  he  have  access  to  them,  or, 
if  he  have  not,  in  the  treatises  of  Curtius,  or  Corssen,  or  Fleck- 
eisen,  or  Schuchardt,  or  wherever  else  there  is  information  to 
be  found  concerning  them,  and,  having  made  himself  master  of 
the  subject,  adopt  for  his  edition  of  Virgil  that  system  which 
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seems  to  him  most  suitable,  either  that  popular  system  hallowed 
by  the  use  of  the  Alduses,  Stephenses,  Heinsiuses,  and  Elzevirs; 
or,  following  the  example  of  Philip  Wagner ,  an  eclectic  system 
of  his  own;  or,  if  he  prefer  it,  let  his  Virgil  like  Foggini's, 
represent  the  precise  orthography  of  the  scrivener  of  one  selected 
MS.  (happy  for  him  if  its  scrivenery  be  all  by  one  hand,  not  by 
two  or  three  hands,  each  of  which  follows  a  different  system!), 
but  let  not  the  editor  and  critic  of  Virgil,  forgetting  both  Virgil 
and  criticism ,  and  tui-ning  himself  into  a  teacher  of  Latin  or- 
thography, and  his  edition  of  Vii'gil,  into  a  Latin  'Universal 
Spelling-booh',  distract  and  offend  the  more  sedate  of  his 
readers,  and  set  the  more  volatile  a-laughing,  by  the  nota-bene 
at  every  recm-rence  of  the  thousand-and-one-times  recurring 
'baud',  'sed',  and  'atque',  that  in  such  and  such  manuscripts  the 
'baud'  is  spelled  'haut',  the  'sed'  'set',  and  the  'atque'  'adque'. 
The  omission  of  this  huge  mass  of  paltry  orthographical  farrago, 
will,  on  the  one  hand,  set  the  reader  at  liberty  to  turn  his 
attention  from  the  orthography  —  observe ,  not  of  Virgil  ^  for 
what  editor  or  what  MS.  has  ever  pretended  to  give  Virgil's 
own  orthography  of  even  so  much  as  one  single  word?  but 
from  the  orthography  of  scriveners  and  editors,  to  the  structure, 
meaning,  and  relation  not  only  to  each  other  but  to  the  whole 
poem,  of  Virgil's  sentences  spelled  no  matter  on  what  system ; 
while  it  will,  on  the  other  hand,  leave  the  vast  space  at  present 
occupied  by  extraneous  matter,  open  for  that  equal  bulk  of 
various  readings  (as  opposed  to  various  spellings)  the  absence 
of  which  from  Ribbeck's  Virgil  is  so  much  to  be  deplored  by 
all  who  are  desirous  of  arriving  at  a  right  understanding  of 
Virgil's  meaning;  and  should  few  or  none  of  the  lacking  various 
readings  (as  opposed  to  various  spellings)  be  forthcoming,  will 
at  least,  by  reducing  four  large-paper  octavo  volumes  to  three, 
diminish,  by  one  foui-th,  not  alune  the  labyrinthine  intricacy  but 
the  clumsiness  and  cost  of  the  work.  So,  here  with  the  pitch- 
fork, and  out  with  the  whole  mass  to  the  dunghill,  though  the 
ejectment  move  Virgilian  jobbers  and  new -edition  mongers 
even  to  tears.  The  vile  commercial  crew!  I  '11' —  No;  I  '11  not 
exhibit  you  clinging  about  your  critic's  knees,  crying  aloud  to 
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him  for  help,  and  kissing  the  well  known,  much  trusted  hand. 
Ah !  if  he  would  only  spurn  you  like  curs  out  of  his  way ,  and 
never  again  be  your  cat's-paw  to  degrade  the  'divinura  opus', 
the  'Iliade  maius  opus',  not,  even  in  the  cradle  and  swaddling 
clothes  of  the  Renaissance,  degraded  below  a  puerile  study  of 
words  and  phrases, 

■  Beyne,  vol.  i,  p.  670  (de  Virg.  edd.):    "Inter  haec  per  familiare  Com- 
mentum  Herm.  Torrentini ,    subinde  repetitum ,  depressa  est  Virgilii 
L  lectio  ad  puerile  verborum  et  phrasium.studium." 

into  the  more  than  puerile,  the  infantile  study,  how  words  and 
phrases  are  to  be  spelled.     Diis  aliter  visum. 

But  what 's  this?  The  vast,  waste  and  barren  syrtis  of 
Ribbeck's  orthographical  varieties  is  passed,  and  yonder  before 
us  opens  the  splendid  mirage  of  his  conjectural  emendations. 
Verily,  as  it  is  written. 

In  the  wilderness  shall  burst  forth  waters, 

and  torrents  in  the  desert, 

and  the  glowing  sand  shall  become  a  pool. 

I  see  island- dotted  seas  and  lakes,  sailed-on  by  lateen-rig- 
ged vessels  and  reflecting,  in  their  calm  bosoms,  bordering 
woods,  mountains,  temples,  castles,  and  rosy  overhanging  skies ; 
I  see  rosy  overhanging  skies  reflecting  clear  waters  and  lateen- 
rigged  vessels  and  bordering  woods,  mountains,  temples,  and 
castles ;  and  Ribbeck ,  gigantic  in  the  midst,  building  —  no,  not 
temples,  not  castles,  but  'capsi'  for  those  twelve  wild  swans  you 
see  wheeling  round  and  round,  high  above  him  in  the  air,  and 
not  minding  either  him  or  his  'capsi'.  What  a  pity  so  much 
well  meant  labor  should  be  lost!  Is  he  deaf  and  doesn't  hear 
their  singing?  or  is  it  possible  he  doesn't  know  that  singing 
swans  never  live  in  'capsi'?  And  now  the  'capsi'  are 
finished  and  the  swans  have  flown  away,  no  one  knows 
whither,  and  Ribbeck,  nothing  daunted,  is  as  intent  on 
a  search  for  Aeneas's  twentieth  ship,  as  he  was  just  now 
on  building  'capsi'  for  twelve  wild  swans;  and  success  at 
last  —  at  long  and  last,  for  we  must  go  to  his  Epile.gomena 
(published  four  years  after  the  last  vdlume  of  his  work  and  per 
anachronismum  entituled  Prolegomena)  p.  68  for  it  —  crowns 
his  indomitable  courage,  perseverance,  and  energy:   It  is  not 
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Orontes's  ship  —  that  is  to  s'ay,  the  nineteenth  ship  of  Aeneas 
—  which  the  wave  whirls  round  thrice,  and  the  rapid  sea- 
vortex  devours,  but  Orontes's  ship  gets  the  .polite  go-by  and  is 
left  to  swim  or  sink  as  it  likes ,  while  it  is  another  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  twentieth  ship  of  Aeneas  —  which  the  wave  whirls  round 
thrice  and  the  rapid  sea-vortex  devours;  and  no  matter  how  the 
MSS.  cry  out  uno  ore,  "you  lie,  you  lie",  and  "shame!  shame  !' 
it  is  the  twentieth,  not  the  nineteenth  ship  of  Aeneas  which  is 
devoured  by  the  vortex,  and  Virgil  wrote  not  'illam'  but  'aliam' 
Heed  them  not,  Ribbeck.  Nobody  knows  better  than  you  what, 
rude,  spoil-sport,  impertinent  minxes,  what  downright  maenads, 
those  same  MSS.  are,  and  how  the  malicious  pleasure  they  take 
in  pulling  down  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  pains  it  has  cost  to 
build  up.  Heed  them  not,  Ribbeck.  Your  conjectural  emenda- 
tions defy  them ;  are,  none  of  them,  least  of  all  this  'aliam',  of 
that  gross,  substantial  nature  which  alone  is  subject  to 
dissolution: 

the  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
the  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 
the  Tery  codices  themselves  dissolve, 
and,  like  an  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
.  leave  not  a  wreck  behind, 

but  your  conjectural  emendations  shall  not  dissolve.  Intellectual 
spiritual,  ethereal,  imaginary,  irresolvible  into  elements,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  them  either  to  go  to  pieces  or  dissolve 
or  decay.  There  they  stand  —  no,  not  stand,  there  they  are,  an 
imperishable  essence,  om,  and  amen,  for  ever  and  ever.  Happy, 
happy  Ribbeck!  sole  finder  of  Aeneas's  twentieth  ship,  after  it 
had  been  lost  for  nearly  two  thousand  years. 

Anon  —  there  being  no  view  of  the  works  of  art  contained 
in  a  large  building  at  all  comparable  to  that  which  strikes  you 
just  as  you  are  going  in  —  behold  Ribbeck  coming  out  of  the 
great  temple  in  which  he  and'  Aeneas  have  been  viewing,  one 
after  another,  so  many  chefs-d'oeuvre,  "ingenti  lustrat  dum 
singula  templo,"  and  turning  and  going  in  again  immediately, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  coup-d'oeil  of  them  'intrans',  not,  of 
course,  letting  slip  the  oppoVtunity  thus  afforded  him  of  obser- 
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ving  more  at  leisure  any  remai'kable  objects  immediately  on 
his  right  and  left  as  he  enters,  which  he  might  before  have  passed 
cursorily  over,  or, even  not  seen  at  all,  especially  if  his  and 
Aeneas's  first  entrance  had  been  by  the  back-door,  an  hypo- 
thesis not  so  very  improbable,  if  we  take  into  account,  on  the 
one  hand,  Aeneas's  present  incognito,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
predilection  evinced  elsewhere  by  the  same  hero  for  that  some- 
times very  convenient  entrance  into  a  building : 

"limen  erat  coecaeque  fores  et  pervius  usus 
tectorum  inter  se  Priamij  postesque  relicti 
a  tergo, 

evado  ad  summi  fastigia  culminis" 

Let  us  now,  setting  the  knowledge  of  perspective  exhibited  ■ 
by  'intrans'  against  the  ignorance  of  natural  history  manifest  in 
'capsos',  and,  counting  the  'aliam'.of  the  shipwreck  as  neither 
pro  nor  con,  neither  plus  nor  minus,  but  rather  as  an  alpha,  an 
A  per  se,  proceed  with  the  so  characteristic  'monte  remittam'  of 
the  fourth  Book.  Here  indeed  our  critic  stands  preeminent 
among  critics,  a  Dido  among  her  iuvenes,  a  Diana  among  her 
oreads,  an  Ajax  overtopping  the  Argive  host  by  head  and  broad 
shoulders'.  Virgil  is  no  more  Virgil  if  he  wrote  'morte  remittam'. 
,;  Whose  blood  does  not  curdle  with  horror  at  the  mere  thought 
that  noble  no  less  than  tender-hearted  Dido  ever  proffered  her 
own  mors  —  nay,  was  not  deterred  by  the  mere  omen  of  the 
word  from  ever  proffering  her  own  mors  —  as  reward  for  the 
petty  service  she  implored  at  the  hands  of  her  so  unanima 
soror  ?  Virgil  wrote  not  'morte'  but  'monte' ;  Dido  proffered  her 
sister  not  her  own  death,  but  a  mountain.  "What  kind  of  a 
mountain?  of  granite  or  dolomite?"  It  could  not  have  been  of 
the  least  use  to  her.  "(iAn  airy,  unsubstantial  mountain  of  the 
mirage?"  Of  less  use  still.  "^A  bona-fide  astronomical  moun- 
tain in  sun,  moon,  or  planet?"  Pshaw!  pshaw!  "Well  then, 
ia  Venus  mountain,  a  Horselberg  with  temple  and  statue  in  the 
middle  of  it,  —  on  the  clenched  fourth  finger  of  the  Goddess's 
left  hand  a  spell-bound  sponsal  ring,  not  to  be  got  off  except 
at  a  soul's  price?"    Hardly,  Dido  and  her  sister   being  both 
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Phoenicians,  and  no  Venus  mountain,  no  Horselberg  nearer 
than  Ysenacha  in  the  remotest  depths  of  the  vast  Ilercynian 
saltus.      "iWhat  other   mountain   theiiV"    Why,   phiinly   one 
of  those  mountains   of  solid  silver  and  gold,  which  it  was  so 
usual  in  old  times  to  promise,  so  rare  to  have  the  least  intention 
of  paying,  so  much  rarer  ever  to  pay;  and,  if  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  no  similar  promise  either  in  Homer  or  any 
of  the  Greek  tragedians,  either  in  Lucretius  or  any  other  grave 
and   staid  poet,   or  in  Virgil  himself  elsewhere,    let  us  never 
forget,  e  contra ,    the  generosity  and  munificence  of  Dido,  the 
great  wealth  of  her  deceased  husband  (wealth  in  solid  gold  too* 
for,  the  Phoenicians  having  been  a  commercial,  not  an  agri- 
cultural people,  "ditissimus  agri  Phoenicum"  can  never  stand, 
even  with  all  the  backing  of'ditissimus  agri  qui  fuitAusonidum", 
against  "ditissimus  auri  Phoenicum"),  and  the  mountain  of  silver 
and  gold,  "ignotum  argenti  pondus  et  auri"  (where  weight  so 
happily  surrogates  magnitude)  placed  at  her  disposal  by  the 
ghost,  for  the  manifest  purpose  of  enabling  her  to  make  this 
truly  magnificent,  royal,  never-to-be-fulfilled  promise;  least  of 
all  let  us  forget  the  aurei  m  ontes  P-er^arum  and  the  aurei 
montes  Picorum,  and  how  common  such  mountains  must 
have  been  everywhere,  before  the  invention  of  banks  and  paper 
money  enabled  us  to  do  almost  without  gold  and  silver  at  all ;  and 
if  it  should  be  objected  by  any  one,  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
panoply-of-proof  in  which  our  critic  always  enters  the  field,  that 
it  is  as  little  likely  that  Dido  should  quote  a  vulgar  proverb  fit 
only  to  be  used  by  some  swaggering  Palaestrio  or  Geta,  and 
wholly  unbefitting  royal  lips,  as  that,  condescending  to  use  such 
proverb,  she  should  use  it  diluted  to  less  than  half  strength,  and, 
instead  of  promising  mountains  of  silver  and  gold,  promise  only 
one  single  mountain  (thus  allowing  her  liberality,  great  and  noble 
as  it  was,  to  be  eclipsed  and  thrown  into  the  shade  by  that  of 
the  most  beggarly  knave  and  swashbuckler  of  the  comic  stage), 
I  answer  triumphantly  on  the  part  of  our  veteran  critic,  that  in 
nothing  is  the  discretion  of  his  and  our  author  more  to  be  ad- 
mired than  in  the  care  thus  taken  to  hide  from  all  eyes  except 
those  of  some  prying,  profound,  and  rare  as  profound,  critic,  the 
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unseemly  use  made  by  royal  lips  of  a  low  proverb ,  and ,  at  the 
same  time,  to  protect  that  royalty  which  it  is  certain  had  no 
more  than  one  mountain  to  give  —  we  are  yet  but  in  the 
renaissance  of  criticism  and  shall  scarcely  before  its  re-adoles- 
cence see  the  singular  "ignotum  argenti  pondus  et  auri"  turned 
into  the  plural  —  from  promising  more  than  it  was  able  to  per- 
form. From  all  which  considerations  it  appears  clearer  than 
moonshine,  luce  lunae  lucidius,  that  the  Ribbeckian  'monte' 
exhibits  Virgil's  ipsam  manum  no  less  surely  than  the  Ribbeekian 
'capsos',  the  Ribbeckian  'aliara',  and  the  Ribbeckian  'intrans'. 

And  now,  while  the  salutary  horror  of  mors  and  everything 
mortal,  almost  of  everything  which  has  even  so  much  of  mors 
as  an  R  in  it,  is  fresh  and  lively  within  us,  let  us  turn  to  the 
'moritura  Amata'  of  the  twelfth  Book,  and  see  whether  it  may 
not  be  metamorphosed  by  a  similarly  facile  critical  sleight-of 
hand  into  'monitura  Amata'.  Amata  is  not  thinking  of  dying, 
has  no  more  notion  of  dying  in  case  Turnus  dies,  than  either  I 
or  Ribbeck  himself  has  at  this  moment,  and  her  own  statement, 
six  verses  later,  that  the  fate  of  Turnus,  whom  she  regards  as 
sure  to  fall  if  he  venture  to  meet  Aeneas  in  single  combat,  shall 
determine  her  fate, 

"qui  te  cunque  manent  isto  certamine  casus, 
et  me,Turne,  manent:  simul  haec  invisa  relinquam 
lumina,  nee  generum  Aenean  captiva  videbo.", 

is  a  mere  pleasant  ^little  joke.  It  is  with  a  lecture,  not  a  sui- 
cide, Amata  threatens  Turnus.  Put  two  straight  strokes  meeting 
at  an  angle  (thus:  N),  in  place  of  one  crooked  stroke  with  a 
curlycue  in  the  middle  of  it  ( =1),  and  the  thing  is  done,  and  we 
are  rid  of  as  malapropos  a  mention  of  the  king  of  terrors  as 
Dido's  own,  q.  b.  V.  p.  if  I  may,  for  this  once,  take  a  hint  from 
modern  criticism,  and  impose  on  my  only  too  kind  and  in- 
dulgent reader  not  merely  the  labor  of  converting,  but  the  risk 
of  incorrectly  converting,  into  language,  one  little  one  of  those 
innumerable  sigla  by  means  of  which  the  fashionable  critic  so 
ingeniously  shifts  to  the  shoulders  of  his  unsuspecting  disciple 
and  worshipper,  a  not  inconsiderable  share  of  his  own  proper 
burthen. 
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The  veiy  singular  regulation  of  the  Laurentian  library, 
prohibitory  of  all  collation  of  the  Medicean  MS.  unless  made 
not  merely  in  the  chief  librarian's  presence,  but  the  chief  libra- 
rian himself  holding  the  MS.  in  his  hand,  had,  I  doubt  not, 
rendered  all  effectual  collation  of  that  MS.  as  impossible  to  me 
as  Ribbeck  informs  us  it  was  to  him  (see  above),  had  the  chief 
librarian  happened  to  be  any  other  than  Cavaliere  Ferrucci. 
The  patient  courtesy  no  less  than  the  unparalleled  facility  with 
which,  during  a  seance  of  several  hours,  repeated  daily  for 
several  weeks  together,  that  accomplished  scholar  and  gentleman 
first  found  in  the  MS.  and  then  pointed  out  to  myself  and 
daughter  every  passage  I  had  the  least  desire  to  see,  not  only 
did  not  impede  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  much  lightened  the 
labor,  while  it  assured  the  correctness  of  my  collation.  Having 
in  the  course  of  my  collation  of  this  MS.  (of  the  first  six  Books 
in  the  autumn  of  1857,  of  the  second  six  in  the  spring  of  1861, 
and  of  the  whole  twelve  in  July  1865)  compared  the  Fogginian 
ext  with  the  MS.  in  four  hundred  and  forty-two  places  taken  at 
random,  I  have  found  it  to  vary  only  in  the  inconsiderable 
number  of  twenty-seven.  The  fact  which  I  have  ascertained  by 
actual  examination  of  the  Ribbeckian  collation,  viz.  that  in  not 
one  of  these  twenty-seven  places  thus  erroneously  quoted  by 
Foggini,  has  the  Fogginian  error  been  corrected  by  Ribbeck, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  twenty  of  them  the  Fogginian  error 
been  repeated  (repeated  too  with  the  almost  microscopic  mi- 
nuteness characteristic  of  Ribbeck),  while  the  remaining  seven 
places  have  not  been  quoted  at  all,  is  on  the  oue  hand  itself  ex- 
plained by  Ribbeck's  own  acknowledgment  ^quoted  above)  that 
he  had  examined  the  MS.  in  no  more  than  about  one  hundred 
places  (probably,  therefore,  in  none  of  the  twenty-seven)  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  establishes  the  conclusion  I  have  above  drawn 
from  that  acknowledgment,  that  Ribbeck  had  no  other  authority 
for  his  remaining  five  thousand  nine  hundred  Medicean  readings 
than  the  copyist  Foggini,  a  conclusion  for  which  there  is  besides 
the  independent  warrant  of  the  library  record  to  the  effect  that 
Ribbeck's  visits,  fourteen  in  all,  between  November  1826,  when 
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the  record  commences^  and  July  12,  1865,  when  I  examined  it, 
were  devoted  to  the  collation  of  Tacitus. 

My  confrontation  of  the  Fogginian  copy  with  the  Medicean 
original  in  four  hundred  and  forty-two  places,  having  detected 
twenty-seven  variations  of  the  former  from  the  latter,  of  which 
twenty-seven  variations  no  less  than  twenty  are  repeated,  seven 
omitted,  not  even  so  much  as  one  corrected,  by  Ribbeck,  it  may 
be  fairly  presumed  that  had  I  extended  my  confrontation  to  six 
thousand  places,  the  sum  total  of  the  Ribbeckian  qu"otations,  I 
should  have  found  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  Fogginian  ab- 
errations, and  of  these  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  Fogginian 
aberrations  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  repeated,  ninety-five 
omitted,  and  not  even  so  much  as  one  corrected,  by  Ribbeck.  And 
why,  I  am  asked,  have  I  not  done  so?  why,  it  being  open  to  me 
to  deal  with  thousands  of  cases,    have  I  chosen  to  deal  with 
hundreds  only  ?  Simply  because,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  not  my 
object  to  produce  sensation,  but  conviction,  and  for  all  purposes 
of  argument  the  proportion  of  cases  answered  as  well  as  the 
actual  numbers  no  matter  how  large  and  startling ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination   to  make  a 
larger  collation   either  of  the  Fogginian   copy  or  the   alleged 
Ribbeckian  collation  than  might  be  sufficient  to  convince  my 
reader  of  the  two  facts  of  which   even  a  much  less  extensive 
comparison  had,  at  a  very  early  period  of  my  investigation,  con- 
vinced myself,  viz.  (1)  that  the  errors  of  the  Fogginian  copy  are 
mainly  of  that  kind  which  'humana   incuria    fundit',   and  (2) 
that  the  alleged  Ribbeckian  collation  is,  in  point  of  fact,  not  a 
collation  of  the  Medicean  MS.  at  all,  but  only  (as  the  reader  is, 
not  indeed  informed  in  plain  terms  but,  left  to  infer  for  himself, 
if  he  be  able,   either  from  the   statement  in  the  Report  of  the 
Berlin  Academy  five  years  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  the 
first  volume  of  Ribbeck's  work,  or  from  the   statement  in  the 
Prolegomena  published  four  years  later  than  the  last  volume)  a 
collation  of  the  Fogginian  copy. '   Wonderful  Fogginian  copy ! 
inexhaustible  source  no  less  to  the  Virgilian  critic  of  1859 — 66, 
than  to  that  critic's  famous  precursor  of  1763 — 65, 
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I-  Ambrogi,  pref.  p.  28:  "Tempo  v  adesso,  che  in  ultimo  luogo  io  vi  parlj 
del  testo  Latino,  che  e  stato  posto  in  uso  in  questa  edizione,  Esso  e  i  1 
famoso  codiceMS.,  che  esiste  neU a  Imperial e  Lauren  zi- 
ana  Biblioteca  in  Firenze  da  me  veduto  giJi  lungamente,  ed 
osservato  con  ogni  quiete  ,  c  di  cui  il  Burmanno"  etc.  again,  p.  31: 
*'Di  questa  edizione  adunque.  per  cui  il  mondo  erudito 
sarasempre  obbligato  all'egregla  fatica  del  C  h.  Sig. 
Foggini,  mi  sono  io  valuto  per  ristamparla  nella  pre- 
sente  edizione,  procurandone  con  diligenza,  che  venisse  perfetta.S 
and  vol.  2,  pref. p.  12:  "Niente  del  pari  soggiungerovvi  intornoal  testo, 
che  e  Io  stesso  datovi  pure  nel  torn.  I ,  e  copiato  con  fedelta  dal 
MS  Laurenziano  dell  a  Im  peri  ale  Biblioteca  in  Firenze, 
siccome  nella  stessa  prefazione  acceunai." 

of  ever  fresh  and  sparkling  Medicean  waters. 

It  is  not  of  choice  but  of  necessity  the  critical  element 
enters- so  largely  into  this  work.  It  was  no  part  of  my  original 
plan  either  to  consult  or  quote  even  so  much  as  one  single  MS. 
The  work  was  to  be  altogether  exegetical  and  aesthetical, 
to  consist  solely  of  essays  on  detached  passages  concerning 
which  I  flattered  myself  I  could  give  new  either  exegetical  or 
aesthetical  information.  I  soon  found  however  that  as  correct 
aesthesis  presupposes  correct  exegesis,  so  correct  exegesis 
presupposes  correct  critique,  and  that  no  correct  critique  of- the 
Aeneis  existed ,  and  that  unless  content  to  build  on  a  critique 
ivllicll  informed  me  by  the  mouth  of  Foggini,  that  the 
Medicean  MS.,   testified   by  my   own    senses   to    read  FURIS 

(8,  205),  MOLLISUBNECTIT  (10,  138),  CELA.RET  (10,  417), 

reads  FURIIS,  MOLLISSUBNECTIT,  CELERAT;  which 
informed  me  by  the  mouth  of  the  Benedictine  Brothers 
(Nouv.  Traitede  Diplom.  vol.3,  p-  41),  that  their  facsimile  (vol.  3, 
plate  34)  of  the  lost  Pithou  fragment,  testified  by  my  own  senses 
to  read  THYIAS  (4, 302),  reads  TYAS;  which  informed 
me  by  the  mouth  of  Pertz  (iibei''  die  Berliner  und  die  vaticani- 
schen  Blatter  der  dltesten  Handsdirift  des  Virgil,  p.  115),  that  the 
facsimile  of  the  lost  Pithou  fragment,  published  by  Pertz  at 
p.  101  of  his  memoir  and  testified  by  my  own  senses  to  read 
THYIAS,  reads  THYAS  ;  wliich  informed  me  by  the 
mouth  of  Ambrogi,  that  the  Roman  MS.  ["Cod.  Vat.  8865." 
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lege  3867],  testified  by  my  own  senses  to  want  the  introductory 
verses,  contains  those  verses  (information  republished  and  exten- 
sively circulated  byWagner  in  his  edition  of  Heyne'sVirgil  (1832), 
along  with  the  further  information  on  the  same  authority  that 
the  Palatine  MS.,  testified  by  my  own  senses  to  want  not  only 
those    verses  but  the   whole    commencement   of    the   Aeneis 
as  far  as   "Mavortia  condet"  v.  280  (inclusive),   contains   those 
verses),  \wllich  informed  me  by  the  mouth  of  Pottier, 
that  the  Palatine  MS.,  testified  by  my  own  senses  to  read  CON- 
CITA  (3, 127),  reads  CONSITA,  and  that  no  less  than  six  of  the 
Paris  MSS.  (viz.  Nos.  7925,  7926,  7927,  7930,  7931,  8069,  in 
the  imperial  library),  testified  by  my  own  senses  to  read  "Parin 
creat"  (10,  705),  read  "Parin  Paris";  Tl^llicll  informed 
me  by  the  mouth  of  Ribbeck,  that  the  Vatican  fragment,  the 
Roman  and  the  Palatine  MSS. ,  testified  by  my  own  senses  to 
read  IVSTITIAE  (1,  608),  read  IVSTITIA;  that  the  Medicean 
MS. ,  testified  by  my  own  senses  to  read  QUEM  (3,  340),  reads 
QUAE,  that  the  Verona  MS.,  testified  by  my  own  senses  to  read 
NEXAETEM  (5,  279),  ALTAMLUNAM  (9,  403),  DECER- 
NERE  (12,  709),  reads  JSIIXANTEM,  ALT  AM  AD  LUNAM, 
and  is  defective  with  respect  to  DECERNERE ;  that  the  Palatine 
MS.,  testified  by  my  own  senses  to  readNVMEN  (5,  768),  reads 
NOMEN ,  that  the  Roman  MS.,  testified  by  my  own  senses  to  read 
FOSSAS  (10,  24),  reads  FOSSAE,  I  should  be  at  the  pains  to 
make  a  critique  for  myself.    Great  as  was  the  undertaking,  and 
foreign  both  to  my  tastes  and  habits,!  did  not  recoil  from  it,  but 
began  immediately  to  make,  with  the  very  efficient  assistance  of 
my  daughter,  and  use  as  fast  as  made,  a  pretty  full  and  extensive 
collation    not  only  of  all  the  first-class,  but  of  upwards  of  one 
hundred   second-class   MSS.    scattered   over    a  wide   area   of 
Europe,  as  well  as  of  all  the  principal  editions,  from  the  in- 
cunabula of  printing  down  to  the  present  day.  Hotfoot  pressing 
upon  this  my  first  care ,  viz.  to  secure  a  firm  and  solid  founda- 
tion whereon  to  build,  came  my  second:  to  throw  open  to  my 
reader,  not  alone,  as  I  had  at  first  intended,  the  superstructure, 
but  the  very  foundation  itself  of  my  edifice.    ''The  mass  of  ori- 
ginal information  ,  which  I  have  collected  at  so  much  cost  of 
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time  and  personal  labor  not  to  speak  of  money,  will  thus,"  said 
I  to  myself,  "be  of  three  further  uses:  (1)  will  enhance  the 
prestige  of  a  superstructure  not  merely  stated,  but  seen ,  to  be 
built  oh  a  secure  foundation;  (2)  will,  so  far  as  it  goes,  supply 
future  builders  with  like  secure  foundation  whereon  to  build; 
and  (b)  by  affording  deuterotypes  more  conformable  to  the 
prototypes  than  any  existing,  furnish  a  standard  wherefrom 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  relative  correctness  and  reliability 
of  other  deuterotypes;"  and  so  my  essentially  exegetical  and 
aesthetical  work  became,  to  a  certain  extent,  critical  also.  The 
critical  part  of  my  work,  being  thus  merely  collateral  and  of 
no  greater  extent  than  was  required  for  the  perfection  of  the 
exegetical  and  aesthetical  part,  enters  therefore  into  no  com- 
petition, except  in  respect  of  correctness  and  reliability,  either 
with  Ribbeck's  or  any  other  professedly  complete  critique  of 
the  Aeneis;  and  if  it  has  happened  that  Ribbeck's  so  much 
more  comprehensive,  has  been  supplemented  by  my  so  much 
more  limited,  critique,  with  respect  to  the  Verona  palimpsest  in 
at  least  ninety-six  places,  with  respect  to  the  Vatican  fragment 
in  at  least  thirty rfive,  with  respect  to  the  Roman  MS.  in  at  least 
one  hundred  and  sixty -four,  with  respect  to  the  Palatine  in 
at  least  one  hundred  and  eighty-one,  and  with  respect  to  the 
Medicean  in  at  least  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  places,  and  if 
it  has  happened  besides,  that  in  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  of  the  just  specified  place?,  viz. 


1,    12:  "laeso"  "laesa'' 

1,     24:  "verteret"  "everteret" 

1,     49:   "infixit"  "inflixit"     . 

1,    53:  "imponet""imponat""imponit" 

1,  213:  '"altum"  "alto" 

1,  215:  "diripiunt"  "deripiunt" 

1,  239:  "revocato*  sanguine"  "levo- 

cato  sanguine" 
1,  430:  "iura — senatum" 
1,  452:  "nexae"  "nixae" 
1,  510:  "alte"  "alto" 
1,  582:  "urbibus"    "montibus"    "ru- 

pibus" 
1,  740;  "in    mensam"     "in     mcnsa" 
"immensam"  "immensum" 


746:  "quem"  "quae" 
56:  "stares"  "staret" 
179:  "avexere"  "advexere" 
290:  "alto  a  culmine"  "alto  culmi- 

ne"  "alta  a  culmine" 
331:  "unquam"  "nunquam" 
362:  "labores"   "dolorem"    "dolo- 

res" 
683:  "mollis"  "molles"  "molli" 
,     76:  "Myoono  e  celsa  Gyaroque" 
"Mycone     celsa     Gyaroque" 
"Mycono     celsa     Gyaroque" 
"Gyaro  celsa  Myconoque" 
,  127:  "concita"  "consita" 
152:  "insertas"  "incertas" 
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3 

702 

"Gela  fluvii"  "Gela  a  fluvio" 

8, 

185: 

"Gela  fluvio  a" 

8, 

205: 

4 

11 

"forti"  "fortis" 

8, 

223: 

* 

42 

"furentes"  "vagantes" 

8, 

461: 

i 

94. 

"numon"  "nomen" 

i 

166 

"prima  et"  "prima"  "primae" 

8, 

599: 

"tremuit"  "primum  ut" 

8, 

627: 

i 

329 

"tamen"  "tantum" 

8, 

712: 

i 

399 

"remos"  "ramos'' 

9, 

158: 

i 

435 

"remittam"  "relinquam" 

9, 

241: 

i 

587 

"aequatis"  "arquatis" 

9, 

244: 

i 

593 

"diripieiU"  "deripient" 

9, 

369: 

5 

136 

"considunt"  "consistunt" 

9, 

417: 

6 

254 

"Ida"  "alto"  "aethra'- 

9, 

423: 

5 

279 

"nodis"  "uodos" 

5 

535 

"ipsius  —  liabebis" 

9, 

586: 

5 

638 

"iam"  "nunc" 

5 

756 

"Troiam"  "Troiae" 

9, 
9, 
9, 

597: 
671: 
733: 
9: 
109- 
188: 
277: 
359: 
378: 
445: 
476: 
478: 
601: 
686: 
710: 

5 

773 

"funem"  "funes'' 

5 

786 

"satis    est   nee''    "satis    est" 
"satis  et" 

5 
5 
6 

S'lS 
817 
327 

"accedet"  "accedit" 

"auro"  "curru" 

"et  rauca"  "nee  rauca"   "ne 

10, 
10, 
10, 
10, 
10, 
10, 
10, 
10, 
10, 
10, 
10, 
10, 

6 

448 

rauca" 
"Caeneus"  "Caenis" 

6 

6 
6 

738 

792 
810 

"inolescere"        "mollescere" 

"aboleseere" 

"divi"  "divum" 

"pvimam"  "primus"  "primum" 

6 
6 
6 

811 
828 
852 

"fundabit"  "fundavit" 
"lumina"  "limina" 
"paci"  "pacis" 

6 

900 

"litote"  "limite" 

7 

72 

"et"  "ut" 

10, 

809: 

7 

99 

"ferant"  "ferent" 

10, 

850: 

7 

287 

"invecta"  "inviota"  "inventa" 

11, 

87: 

7 

337 

"tibi"  "cui" 

7 

411 

"Ardea"  "Ardua" 

11, 

382: 

7 

444 

"quis  —  gerenda" 

11, 

414: 

7 

577 

"igni"  "ignis" 

11, 

430: 

7 

598 

:   "nam     .  .  .  omnisque"     "nam 

11 

626: 

.  .  ,  mortisque"  "non . .  ,  om- 

11 

857: 

nisque" 

12 

37: 

7 

660 

"oras"  "auras" 

12 

66: 

7 

771 

"lumina"  ''limina" 

12 

68: 

8 

14 

:   "Dardauio"  "Dardanium" 

12 

79 

8 

183 

"perpetui"  "perpetuo" 

12 

79 

"Evandrus"  "Evander" 

"fuvis"  "furiis" 

"oculis"  "oculi" 

"abalto"  "abarto"  "in  ipso" 

"aperto" 

"oingunt"  "cingit" 

"vatum"  "fatum" 

"toJ;a"  "torta"  "tuta""mota" 

"parari"  "parati" 

"et"  "ad" 

"primam"  "primum" 

"regi"  "regis" 

"librabat"  "vibrabat" 

"recluse"      "relicto"      "re- 

ducto" 
"et  placabilis"    "implacabi- 

lis"  "placabilis" 
"ingentem"  "ingenti" 
"caelo"  "tele" 
"fulmina"  "fulgura" 
"metus"  "deus" 
-110:   "seu  —  sinistris" 
"crimen  —  paternae" 
"praecipere"  "praeripere" 
"obnixa"  "obnixi" 
"pelagus"  "pelage" 
"tum"  "tarn"  "dum"  "ea" 
"humeri"  "humeris" 
"tandem"  "partem"' 
"pectus"  "penitus" 
"animi"  "animo" 
"pastus"     "pavit"    "pascit" 
"pastum" 

"omnis"  "omnes"  "omnem" 
"exitium"  "exilium" 
f  proiectus"  "prostratus"  "de- 
iectus" 

"fossae"  "fossas" 
"inertes"  "inermes" 
"parva"  "tarda" 
"sinu"  "sinus", 
"tune"  "tuque" 
"mut.at"  "motat" 
"era"  "ossa" 
"aut"  "vel" 
"Rutuli"  "Kutulum" 
"dirimamus"  "dirimatur" 
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12,     81: 

'"rapidusque"  "rapidus"  "tre- 

12,  790: 

"adsistunt"  "insistunt" 

pidusque'' 

12,  797: 

"mortalin"      "mortalem" 

12,  344: 

"brnaverat"  "oneraverat" 

"mortali" 

12,  437: 

"praemia"  "praelia" 

12,  862: 

"parvae"  "parrae" 

12,  667: 

"uno"  "imo" 

12,  881: 

"per"  "sub" 

(places,  all  of  them ,  more  or  less  important,  were  it  only  on 
account  of  the  questions  raised  concerning  them  by  commenta- 
tors) I  have  quoted  the  reading  not  of  one  only  but  of  all 
the  first -class  ]TIIi!§.  which  are  not  defective  with 
respect  to  the  place  in  question,  while  Ribbeck  has  either  put 
off  his  reader  with  citations  of  seCOUd-claSS    MiSS. 

and  g^rammarians,  or  (with  the  exception  of  course 

of  such  odd  waifs  and  strays  as  may  possibly  sometime  or 
other  be  lighted-on  by  somebody  or  other,  somewhere  or  other 
in  that  vast  wilderness  of  epilogue  Prolegomena  in  which  tra- 
velers lose  themselves  as  in  the  sands   of  Africa)   liassed 

the  passag^es  over  in  total  silence;  and  if  it  has 

further  happened  that  I  have  in  my  work  treated  my  readers  to 
four  hundred  and  forty-two  readings,  of  the  Aeneis  alone,  fresh 
from  the  Medicean ,  while  Ribbeck  in  his  work  presents  them 
with  no  mof  6  than  one  hundred  from  the  same  MS.  for  the  whole 
of  Virgil,  all  this  has  happened  accidentally,  without  jealousy 
or  rivalry,  and  in  the  mere  necessary  furtherance  of  the  essen- 
tially exegeticfel  and  aesthetical  work  I  had  in  hand. 

iy)The  eng-raved  facsimile  published  by  Ruinart 
in  the  second  edition  of  Mabillon,  de  Re  Diplomatica,  p.  637,  of 
four  verses*   of  a  fragment  of  a  MS.   of  Virgil    in   capitals. 


*  The  verses  are  302  —  305  of  the  fourth  Book  of  the  Aeneis,  and,  except 
that  they  are  of  considerably  larger  size,  and  that  THYIAS  has  an  ornamented 
initial,  stand  thus  in  the  facsimile : 

JLhYiasvbiavditostimvlanttrietericabaccho 
orgianoctvrnvsq-vocatclamorecithero 
tandemhisaeneanconpellatvocib-vltro 
dissimvl  vreetivmsperastiperfidet antvm 

T 

I   hY^AS  in  the  facsimile,  and  neither,  as  stated  at  page  115  of  his  memoir 
by  Pertz  in  contradiction  to  his  own  more  correct  representation  at  page  101, 
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formerly  in  the  possession  of  Pithou,  but  now  lost.  The  en^ 
graving  having,  by  the  loss  of  the  fragment,  become,  to  a 
certain  extent,  authority,  I  have  quoted  it  as  such  at  4,  302. 

All  that  is  known  historically  of  the  fragment  itself  is  that 
it  formed  part  of  the  library  of  Pithou,  that  Mabillon  had  it.  out 
of  that  library  for  some  time  in  his  hands,  admired  it,  and 
showed  it  to  his  friends  and  amongst  others  to  Ruinart  who 
•  published  an  engraved  facsimile  of  four  lines  of  it  in  the  second 
edition  of  Mabillon's  work.  For  these  facts  we  have  the  explicit 
testimony  of  Ruinart  himself:  ''Primum  locuijn  in  ea  [viz.  tabella 
apud  Mabill.  p.  637]  obtinet  Romana,  si  quae  unquam  alia, 
elegantissimis  characteribus  exarata  scriptura,  ex  Virgilii  frag- 
mento  expressa,  quod  ex  Bibliotheca  Pithoeana  aliquamdiu  prae 
manibus  habuit  ipse  Mabillonius,  mihique  et  aliis  nonnuUis  non 
sine  admirationis  sensu  ostendit."  There  is  no  evidence  what- 
soever either  how  large  or  how  small  was  the  fragment  thus 
possessed  by  Pithou,  seen  and  admired  by  Mabillon,  and  of 
four  lines  of  which  a  facsimile  is  to  be  seen  in  the  second 
edition  of  Mabillon's  work.  Neither  is  there  any  evidence 
whence  that  fragment  came  into  Pithou's  possession,  or  what 
became  of  it  when  Pithou's  library  was  dispersed.  It  presents 
itself  first  before  us  in  the  library  of  Pithou,  and  there  vanishes 
It  has  however  had,  like  many  other  historical  celebrities,  a  my- 
thical existence  quite  distinct  and  apart  from  its  historical,  and 
only  the  more  curious  because  filling-up  the  historical  void  not 
a  parte  ante  but  a  parte  post,  not  seen  dim  and  glimmering' 
through  the  thick  haze  of  antiquity,  but  clear  and  splendid  in 
the  Transactions  of  a  Royal  Academy  of  Science.  On  the  26  th 
Febr.  1863,  G.  H.  Pertz,  royal  librarian,  read  before  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Berlin  a  memoir,  afterwards  published 
in  their  Transactions  for  the  same  year,  in  which  he  informed 


JL  hY-A-S  ,  nor  as  stated  by  the  Beredictine  Brothers  at  p.  41  of  volume  3  of 
their  work,  in  contradiction  to  their  own  more  correct  representation,  volume  3, 

Plate  34,  J_  YAS  ;  also  CITHEEO  in  the  facsimile,  not,  as  most  unwarrant- 
ably corrected  by  Pertz  on  the  ground  that  a  horizontal  line ,  indicating  a  final 
N,  had  fallen  out,  "ausgefallen"  (out  of  the  copperplate! ),  ClTHpEON 
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the  Society,  and  through  the  Society  the  literary  world,  that  at 
the  time  of  Mabillon's  visit  to  Rome,  i.  e.  in  the  years  1685  and 
1686,  there  existed  in  the  Vatican  library  in  that  city,  and  had 
existed  there  from  the  year  1600  (when  it  passed  into  that 
library  as  part  of  Fulvio  Orsini's  library,  in  that  year  embodied 
with  the  library  of  the  Vatican)  a  fragment  of  a  MS.  of  Virgil, 
exceeding  not  only  all  other  MSS.  of  Virgil,  but  all  known 
existing  MSS.  of  its  kind,  in  antiquity,  no  less  than  in  perfection 
and  beauty  of  character  ("nie  zuvor  hatte  man  ein  ganz  mit  so 
herrlichen  und  grossen  Romischen  buchstaben  geschriebenes 
buch  gesehen"  .  .  .  "diese  bewundernswiirdigen  bruchstiicke, 
denen  nichts  anderes  der  art  zu  vergleichen  sey"  .  .  .  "iiber- 
trifft  die  Florentiner  und  die  beiden  Vaticanischen  handschrif- 
ten  weit,  an  alter,  schonheit  und  kostbarkeit") ,  consisting  of 
twelve  large  parchment  folios,  and  numbered  in  the  library 
catalogue  3256;  that  this  fragment  was  seen  by  Mabillon  in  the 
Vatican  library  during  his  visit  in  Rome ;  that  some  verses  of  it 
selected  by  him  were  published  after  his  death  by  Ruinart  as 
a  sample;  that,  of  the  four  lines  of  which  this  sample  consisted, 
two  had  been  republished  by  the  Benedictine  authors  of  the 
Nouveau  Traite  de  Diplomatique,  and  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
XXXIVth  plate  of  the  third  volume  of  that  work;  also,  that 
having  lately  received  reliable  information  from  Rome  that  the 
fragment  in  question ,  viz.  the  Virgilian  codex  No.  3256  in  the 
Vatican  catalogue,  consisted  at  present  of  no  more  than  four 
folios,  he  wished  to  know  what  had  become  of  the  eight  folios 
necessary  to  make  up  the  twelve  of  which  the  fragment  had 
consisted  at  the  time  of  Mabillon's  visit  and  which  twelve  folios 
had  been  seen  in  the  Vatican  library,  in  our  own  times,  by 
Silvestre,  whg  in  his  Paleographie  Umverselle ,  published  in 
Paris  in  1841,  had  not  only  described  the  fragment  in  terms 
,  agreeing  in  every  respect  with  Ruinart' s,  but  given  an  additional 
engraved  facsimile  of  nine  lines,  viz.  vv.  41  — 49  of  the  first 
Georgic,  with  the  further  information  that  the  folios  previously 
fourteen  in  number  had  been  reduced  to  twelve  during  the 
confusion  occasioned  by  a  fire  which  occurred  in  the  Vatican 
in  August   1768  ("Moge  es  nun  gelingen,  auch  die  noch  vor 
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zwanzig  jahren  in  Rom  vorhanden  gewesenen  acht  blatter  aus 
ihrem  rathselhaften  dunkel  wieder  an's  licht  zu  ziehen").  Details 
so  circumstantial  and  positive  from  under  the  hand  of  a  veteran 
archivist  and  bearing  the  ferma  of  the  high  court  of  literary 
cassation  of  the  country,  excited  only  the  more  attention  on 
account  of  the  announcement  with  which  they  were  accompanied 
of  the  annexation  —  I  hope  I  use  no  improper  term  —  of  a 
supplementary  fragment  of  the  same  MS.  by  the  royal  library 
of  Berlin ,  of  which  supplementary  fragment  a  minute  descrip- 
tion and  photolithograph  inserted  by  the  relator  in  his  memoir 
were,  along  with  a  transcript  of  the  two  fragments  (the  alleged 
mutilated  Vatican  and  the  supplementary  Berlin)  published  in 
the  Berlin  Transactiojis  of  1863  and  sent  as  a  present  to  the 
library  of  the  Vatican.  It  so  became  incumbent  on  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Vatican  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  no  less 
than  two  thirds  of  one  of  their  most  valuable  MSS.,  and  scarcely 
less  incumbent  on  editors  and  commentators  of  Virgil  to  explain 
how  no  use  had  ever  been  made  by  them,  no  notice  ever  given 
by  them  to  the  public,  of  this  to  them  and  to  every  Virgilian 
student  inestimable  treasure.  Nor  were  the  authorities  of  the 
Vatican  slow  in  performing  their  part.  They  produced  their 
catalogue,  Collectio  Manuscriptorum  Latinorum  bihliothecae  Vati- 
canae,  bearing  the 'arms  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  (therefore  older 
than  the  year  1644,  the  date  of  that  pontiff's  death,  and  conse- 
quently more  than  forty  years  anterior  to  the  visit  of  Mabillon 
to  Rome)  and  describing  the  MS.  in  question  (No.  3256)  as 
consisting  of  four  folios  only,  those  four  folios  being  of  the  first 
Georgic.  The  following  are  the  ipsissima  verba  as  read  by 
myself  and  copied  for  me  on  April  1st  1865  by  Monsignore  San 
Marzano,  prefect  of  the.library:  "No.  3256.  Virgilii  fragmentum 
lib.  primi  georgicon:  incipit  =  ignarosque  viam  [sic]  mecum= 
ex  perg.  C.  S.  [chartae  scriptae]  No.  4.  in  folio  grandiori  in . 
litteris  majuscolis  —  vetustissimus."  The  fragment,  therefore, 
had  not  only  not  lost  eight  folios  since  the  time  of  Mabillon's 
visit,  but,  in  as  much  as  not  containing  at  the  time  of  that  visit, 
even  one  single  line  of  the  Aeneis,  could  not  by  any  possibility 
be  the  fragment  from  which  the  four  lines  of  the  Aeneis  in  the 
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second  edition  of  Mabillon's  work  had  been  facsimileed;  and  so 
ended,  and  was  acknowledged  by  its  author  to  end  (see  Monats- 
hericht  der  k.  Acad,  der  \]'in.',etisch.  zu  Berlin,  April  21,  18G4), 
the  mythical  existence,  or  the  existence  for  two  hundred  and 
sixty-three  years  in  the  Vatican,  of  the  fragment  from  which 
Mabillon  had  extracted  his  four  lines.  That  this  [Pithou's] 
fragment  at  some  former  period  did  actually  form  an  integrant 
part  of  a  Virgilian  MS.  of  which  the  Vatican  fragment  3256 
formed  a  second  integrant  part,  and  the  fragment  with  which 
the  royal  library  in  Berlin  enriched  itself  in  1863,  a  third 
integrant  part,  the  identity  of  character  leaves  no  manner  of 
doubt.  This  character,  described  by  the  author  of  the  Berlin 
memoir,  writing  with  the  Berlin  fragment  before  his  eyes,  as 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  Capital  character  ever  seen  ("von 
nie  gesehener  schonheit  und  grosse"),  is  indeed  sufticiently 
remarkable,  not  for  its  beauty  —  for  how  little  beauty  is  there 
even  in  the  most  perfect  Eoman  inscription  character!  —  but 
for  its  size,  the  great  breadth  of  its  letters,  of  which  not  merely 
the  M,  but  the  C,  the  D,  the  G,  the  0,  the  Q,  and  notably  the  N, 
are  even  broader  than  they  are  tall,  and  the  great  thickness  and 
heaviness  of  all  the  down-strokes,  a  thickness  and  heaviness 
recalling  rather  the  broad-limbed  capitals  of  a  modern  printed 
title-page  than  letters  drawn  with  a  pen,  but  is  so  far,  if  we  keep 
out  of  the  lofty  regions  of  myth  and  confine  ourselves  to  those 
of  humble  reality,  from  being  the  largest  Roman  Capital  cha- 
racter ever  seen,  that  it  is,  as  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  actual 
admeasurement,  though  wider  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2,  no 
taller  than  that  of  the  Palatine,  and  while  wider  only  in  the 
proportion  of  1 1  to  10,  is  shorter  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  4  than 
that  of  the  Roman.  Never  having  taken  the  measurements  of 
the  character  of  the  St.  jQallen  fragment,  and  many  years 
having  elapsed  since  I  had  that  MS.  in  my  hand,  I  cannot  speak 
with  equal  precision  to  the  height  and  breadth  of  its  capitals  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  so-called  Augustan;  my  impression, 
however,  that  the  capitals  of  that  MS.  are  not  materially  inferior 
either  in  height  or  breadth  to  those  of  the  Augustan,  is  probably 
sufficiently  correct,  first,  because,  having  taken  a  complete  copy 
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of  the  MS.  with  my  own  hand,  I  had  abundant  opportunity  for 
observation,  and  secondly,  because  such  impression  is  confirmed 
by  the  specimen  of  the  MS.  given  by  Miiller,  de  codd.  Virg.  qui 
in  Helvetiae  bibliothecis  assei'vantur. 

But  though  the  Pithou  fragment  has  remained  since  the 
time  of  Mabillon  a  non-est-inventum,  though  the  Berlin  frag- 
ment has  only  been  known  to  exist  since  the  date  of  the  Berlin 
Academy's  memoir,  there  was  still  the  third  fragment,  viz.  the 
Vatican.  ^How  has  it  happened  that  that  third  fragment,  so 
unique,  so  surpassing  in  antiquity  all  other  Virgilian  MSS.  has 
never,  even  although  consisting  of  no  more  than  four  folios,  — 
never  up  to  the  present  day  been  put  under  contribution  by  any 
of  those  learned  men  who,  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  two 
hundred  and  sixty -five  years,  have  made  search  for,  and  collation 
of,  Virgilian  MSS.  their  special  pursuit?  ^How  has  it  happened 
that  this  most  ancient  of  all  Virgilian  MSS.  has  never  been  once 
cited,  never  even  so  much  as  once  mentioned,  either  by  Nicholas 
Heinsius  or  Ribbeck*?  An  answer  to  this  question  will  imme- 
diately suggest  itself  to  every  person  who,  in  his  search  after 
knowledge  in  whatever  department,  has  found  himself  under 
the  unhappy  necessity  of  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Vatican 
library.  Every  such  person  knows,  that  after  that  door  has  been 
opened  to  the  bearer  of  the  golden  branch,  the  Pope's  permesso 
(obtainable  only  through  the  Cardinal  minister  of  State,  on 
istanza  backed  by  recommendation  from  home  government), 
the  specified  MSS.  alone  are  brought  to  him  one  by  one  out  of 
the  adytum,  and  when  those  specified  are  exhausted,  there  is  an 
end:  all  sight  of  the  catalogue  is  as  sternly  refused  as' all  access 
to  the  adytum;  prefetto^  scrittore,  custode,  scopatore,  either 
know  nothing  or  choose  to  know  nothing,  and  sit  stiff,  silent, 
and  frowning,  no  matter  how  humbly,  with  hat  in  hand,  you 
urge  your  intreaty;  Motu  Proprio  di  N.  S.  Papa  Pio  IX,  1851: 


"written  in  Rome  in  January  1865,  therefore  at  least  a  year  before  the 
puhlication ,  in  1866,  of  Ribbeck's  Prolegomena  containing  a  third-hand  account 
(that  is  to  say,  Ribbeck's  account  of  Pertz's  account  of  Helbig's  account)  of  the 
readings  of  the  MS  ,  with  the  nota-bene  attached  to  Pertz's  name:  "Cui  tamen, 
nee  de  textu  meo  nee  de  ceteris  libris  testanti,  fides  habenda  est." 
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"Riteranno  [  i  prefetti  della  biblioteca]  le  chiavi  degl'  inventarii 
e  degl'  indici,  nh  sia  permesso  senza  Nostro  speciale  ordine  in 
isci'itto  farli  vedere  ed  esaminare  da  chicchessia  {Clement.  XII, 
§  5)  .  .  .  Noil  k.  permesso  a  chicchessia  non  solamente  di  copiare 
i  codici,  ma  anche  di  consultarli  senza  avere  ottenuto  il  permesso 
Nostro  0  deiNostri  Successor!  {Clement.  XIII,  4).  Per  ottenerne 
facolta  si  fark  la  istanza  in  iscritto,  che  trasmessa  dalla  Segre- 
teria  di  Stato  al  Cardinale  Bibliotecario  si  esaminerk  la  dimanda 
e  se  si  stimerk  espediente  si  concederk  la  facoltk  di  copiare  o  di 
studiare  sulli  codici  per  mezzo  di  un  dispaccio  della  Segreteria 
di  Stato.  Colore  poi  che  avranno  la  licenza  di  consultare  i  co- 
dici, non  potranno  averne  che  un  solo E  proibito  espress- 

amente  di  fare  confronti  o  collazioni  di  Codici  {Clem.  XII,  §  7; 
Clem.  XIII,  §  4).  Se  per  qualche  straordinaria  circostanza  se 
no  concedesse  la  licenza  nella  mahiera  indicata,  dovra  sempre 
assistervi  uno  scrittore  deputato  dal  custode  per  la  sicurezza  dei 
codici."  This  is  the  answer  which  suggests  itself  at  once  to 
every  Vatican  student,  to  every  one  practically  acquainted  with 
the  Vatican  library.  Neither  N.  Heinsius  nor  Ribbeck  quotes 
Vatican  fragment  No.  3256,  because  neither  N.  Heinsius  nor 
Ribbeck  had,  before  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Vatican,  learned 
that  such  a  fragment  existed  inside,  and  because  it  is  the  in- 
struction and  rule  of  the  authorities  to  withhold  not  merely  the 
catalogue  but  even  verbal  information,  and  so  obstruct  and 
render  impossible  all  investigation.  But  this  answer,  perfectly 
good  and  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  insufficient.  The  fragment  in 
question  is  shown  under  glass  to  the  ordinary  visitors  of  the 
Vatican  curiosities,  as  a  specimen  of  the  ancient  Roman  Capital 
character,  and  nine  verses  of  it  stand  facsimileed  by  Silvestre  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  PaUograpJiie  Universelle  published  in  Paris 
in  1841,  and  so,  Ribbeck,  at  least,  might  have  come  to  a  know- 
ledge of  its  existence,  either  by  seeing  it  exhibited  under  glass 
as  a  curious  work  of  art,  or  by  seeing  the  nine  facsimileed 
verses  in  the  Paliographie  of  Silvestre.  To  be  sure !  if  it  were 
usual  for  literary  men  to  make  the  tour  of  museums  of  curio- 
sities or  to  take  their  information  from  flash  works  such  as 
Silvestre's  PaUogra/phie ,  works  made  to  please  the  eye  not 
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inform  the  mind,  and  fit  for  the  library  of  a  royal  duke  or 
dilettante  book -collector,  not  for  that  of  a  scholar.  Alas  for 
literatvxre,  when  scholars,  taking  their  information  from  such 
sources,  inform  an  academy  of  science,  and  through  an  academy 
of  science  the  whole  literary  world,  that  there  existed  from  1600 
to  1841  in  the  Vatican  library  in  Rome  a  Virgilian  MS.  con- 
sisting of  at  least  12  folios,  that  four  lines  of  this  MS.  had  been 
engraved  and  published  in  the  second  edition  of  Mabillon,  de 
Re  Diplomatica,  and  two  of  the  four  republished  by  the  authors 
of  the  Nouveau  traitf.  de  Diplomatique,  that  the  same  fragment 
had  been  seen  in  the  same  library  by  Silvestre  who  had,  in 
1841,  published  a  facsimile  of  nine  other  lines  of  it  in  his  Palio- 
graphie  Universelle,  that  the  character  of  this  MS.  (considerably 
smaller,  as  we  have  seen  above,  than  that  of  the  Eoman  MS.  of 
the  same  author)  was  larger  than  any  known,  and,  in  as  much 
as  presenting  neither  interspaces  between  the  words  nor  abbrev- 
iations, was  more  ancient  than  that  of  the  Berlin  fragment  of 
Livy  of  the  first  or  second  century  ("sie  steht  in  beider  riick- 
sicht  auch  noch  vor  dem  Berliner  bruchstiick  des  Livius*, 
welches  in  eines  der  beiden  ersten  jahrhunderte  zu  setzen  war"), 
in  other  words,  belonged  to  an  early  part  of  the  so-called 
Augustan  period;  a  conclusion  which  carries  with  it  the  corol- 
lary that  the  world  is  at  the  present  day  in  possession,  not  of 
seven  folios  only  (viz.  four  Vatican  and  three  Berlin)  of  an 
Augustan -MS.  of  Virgil,  but,  besides  these,  of  no  less  than  six, 
more  or  less  complete,  Augustan  MSS.  of  Virgil,  viz.  the  Medi- 
cean,  the  Roman,  the  Palatine,  the  Vatican  fragment  3225,  the 
St.  Gallen  fragment  and  the  Verona  fragment,  all  these  MSS. 
being  not  only  in  Capital  letters  but  as  entirely  without  inter- 
spaces and  without  abbreviations  as  the  seven  folios  on  which 
the  author  of  the  memoir  in  the  Berlin  Transactions  has  been 
pleased  to  bestow  the  distinguishing  appellative,  Augustan. 


*the  famous  Toledo  palimpsest  leaf  of  Sallust,  published  by  Pertz  (Berlin, 
1848)  as  a  leaf  of  Livy,  and  of  which  a  lithograph  may  be  seen  in  Kritz's  Sallust. 
Histor.  fragmenta,  Leipz.  1853,  and  an  edition,  with  memoir  and  explanation,  in 
Dietsch's  Sallust.  Histor.  Beliquiae,  Leipz.  1859. 
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The  MSS.  constituting  the  second  category  are  as  follows: 

Six  MSS.  in  the  Laurentian  library  in  Florence,  viz. 
No.  2  (Bandini,  Catal.  codd.  latin,  hibl.  Medic.  Laurent,  t.  II, 
p.  300);  XI  century;  4to;  parchm.;  Aeneis.  No.  3  (Bandini); 
XII  century;  4to;  parchm.;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen.;  frontispiece.  No.  4 
(Bandini);  XII  century;  4to;  parchm.;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen.  No.  5 
(Bandini);  XIII  century;  4to;  parchm.;  Aeneis  only.  No.  23 
(Bandini);  XII  century;  4to;  parchm.;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen.  No.  24 
(Bandini);  XII  centui-y;  4to;  parchm.;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen.  I  shall, 
perhaps,  have  my  reader's  pardon  no  less  than  my  author's 
for  not  collating  more  than  these  six  of  the  Laurentian 
library's  vast  store  of  three  and  thirty  second-class  MSS.  of 
Virgil  containing  the  Aeneis.  Elsewhere  —  in  Bern,  for  instance, 
or  Vienna  or  London,  even  one  single  second-class  MS.  of  Virgil, 
albeit  neither  very  ancient,  nor  very  well  executed  originally, 
nor  very  well  preserved,  attracts  the  attention  of  the  Virgilian 
critic.  In  the  Laurentian  library  his  attention  wanders  even 
from  three  and  thirty  second-class  MSS.,  most  of  them  elegantly 
executed,  richly  ornamented  and  well  preserved,  and  eight  of 
them  older  than  the  XIV  century,  to  an  unpretentious,  unorna- 
mented,  faded,  defective,  small-quarto  volume  of  the  thinnest, 
frailest  parchment  (kidskin,  say  the  experts),  No.  1  (Bandini), 
the  Laurentian  par  excellence,  the  "Musarum  deliciae  ac  Par- 
nassi  decus,"  and  there  remains  fixed  —  until  he  comes  to  Rome. 

One  MS.  in  the  Magliabechian  library  in  Florence,  de- 
scribed in  library  catal.  as  of  XIII  century. 

Twelve  MSS.  in  the  Vatican  libra^r  in  Home,  viz.  five  so- 
called  Vatican  MSS.  numbered  respectively  1570  (large  folio,  of 
X  or  XI  century),  1571,  1572  (folio  size;  vignettes  beautiful; 
penmanship  elegant;  emendations  rare;  neither  marginal  nor 
interlinear  notes),  1573,  1574;  one  so-called  Palatine,  numbered 
1634  (character  Gothic),  and  six  so-called  Alexandrine  (that 
part  of  the  collection  of  Queen  Christina,  which  was  bequeathed 
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to  the  Vatican  library  by  Pope  Alexander  VIII.  see  Agincourt), 
numbered  respectively  1393,  1495, 1536,  1669  (character  Lom- 
bard; EX  LiBB.  FRANC.  AURELii  Written  at  bottom  of  first  leaf), 
1670,  1671.  Jealous  of  all  time  spent  in  the  Vatican  library 
otherwise  than  in  the  collation  of  its  first-class  codices  (the  so- 
called  Vatican  fragment,  the  Palatine,  and  the  Roman;  see  first 
category,  above),  I  have  collated  only  these  twelve,  of  a  store  of 
second-class  Virgilian  codices  in  the  Vatican,  greater  than 
either  of  the  great  rival  stores,  the  Laurentian  in  Florence  and 
the  Imperial  in  Paris,  and  therefore,  a  fortiori,  the  greatest  in 
the  world  —  vedi  Roma  e  poi  muori. 

Three  MSS.  in  the  Ambrosian  library,  Milan,  viz.  No.  79 
(on  parchment,  and  of  XII  century),  No.  107  (on  paper),  and  the 
Petrarchian,  so  denominated  because  it  belonged  to  Petrarch, 
who  is  said  to  have  had  it  made  for  his  own  use.  This  last  is  a 
parchment  MS.  of  large  folio  size,  in  red  boards,  contaiiiing, 
besides  a  beautifully  executed  allegorical  frontispiece  attri- 
buted, on  good  authority,  to  Simon  Memmi,  numerous  annotations 
in  Petrarch's  own  hand-writing,  annotations  which,  as  well  on 
account  of  the  crampness  and  minuteness  of  the  character,  as  on 
account  of  the  small  probability  they  would  throw  much  light 
on  the  Virgilian  text,  I  made  no  serious  attempt  to  decipher. 
In  this  MS.  the  ^our  introductory  verses  are  not  only  present 
but  —  great  rarity  whether  in  MS.  or  edition  —  embodied  with 
the  text.  It  is  to  this  MS.,  not  as  stated  by  Heyne  (vol.  4,  p.  611, 
n.)  to  another  Petrarchian  MS.  of  Virgil      .     - 

there  is  but  one  Petrarchian  MS.  of  Virgil,  Heyne's  "Codex  Virgilii  in 
papyro  Aegyptiaoa  scriptus"  being  a  papyrus  of  Josephus,  in  Latin, 
which  the  Gottingen  philologist,  writing  in  Gottingen  and  misunder- 
standing the  words  of  Montfaucon  {^Bihlioth.  Bibliothecarum  nova,  p.  530 : 
"In  alio  Bibliothecae  Ambrosianae  conclavi  sunt  quidam  codd.  qui 
elegantiae  caussa  in  armario  quodam  asservantur.  De  Josepho  Latine 
scripto  egerunt  multi;  unum  jampridem  ohservatis  adderelibet;  charta, 
quam  Philyram,  sen  Papyrum  Aegyptiacam  esse  putant,  multo  densior 
est  charts,  item  papyrea,  qua  confectus  est  codex  S.  Marci  Venetiis, 
longe  antiquior  codice  Josephi  Ambrosiano.  Est  itidem  Virgilii  codex, 
olim  Petrarchae,  respersus  notis  observationibusque  ipsius  Petrarchae 
.  manu,  nitido  charactere."),  mistook  for  a  papyrus  of  Virgil, 
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is  prefixed  that  touching  autograph  of  the  most  tender  of  all 
lovers  and  all  poets,  beginning  thus:  "Laurra  propriis  virtutibus 
illustris  et  meis  longum  celebrata  carminibus,  primum  oculis 
meis  apparuit  sub  primum  adolescentie  mee  tempus,  anno 
MCCCXXVII,  die  VI  mensis  Aprilis,  in  ecclesia  Sancte  Clare 
Avinione,  hora  matutina:  et  in  eadem  civitate,  eodem 
mense  Aprili,  eodem  die  VI,  eadem  hora  prima,  anno  autem 
MCCCXLVin,  ab  hac  luce  lux  ilia  subtracta  est,"  etc. 

Had  the  collector,  transcriber,  and  discoverer  of  ancient  codices,  the 
restorer  of  learning  in  the  begin'ning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  co- 
founder  ,  with  Dante  and  Boccaccio,  of  a  new  and  charming  literature, 
been  born  as  long  after,  as  he  was  born  long  before,  the  invention  of 
printing,  he  would  probably  have  exhibited  more  skill  in  the  spelling, 
less  skill  in  the  use,  of  words;  had  hi  come  into  the  world  only 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  would  have 
poured  that  most  ardent  soul  of  his,  not  in  sonetti,  canzoni,  and  trionfi 
d^amore,  btit  in  disquisitions  how  the  words  composing  sonetti^  canzoni^ 
and  tri(yiifi  d^aiiiore  were  to  be  spelled ,  would  have  augmented  our 
already  considerable  rolling  stock  of  heterogeneous  orthographies  and 
recondite  etymologies,  with  vast  donations  of  orthographies  still  more 
heterogeneous  and  etymologies  still  more  recondite;  the  world  would 
have  had  one  Petrarca  less ,  one  Grimm  or  Eitschl  more ,  and  I  and 
my  daughter  would  never  have  made  our  midwinter  pilgrimage,  afoot, 
to  the  fountain  of  Taucluse ,  never  have  gathered  Pistacia  and  red 
Juniperus  Oxycedrus  berries  on  the  steep  and  rustling  brink  of  the 
.  transparent,  sweetly  murmuring  Sorgues. 

A  MS.  of  the  entire  works  of  Virgil  in  the  Biblioteca  Civica 
in  Trent  J  on  parchment;  wants  a  few  pages  at  the  end; 
the  bequest  of  Mazetti,  founder  of  the  libi'ary. 

Three  so-called  Gudian,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Gvielferbytana 
at\i^olfenbuttel,  viz.  Nos.  70  (903,  Ebert),  66  (904,  Ebert), 
164,  "ex  museoBernhardiRottendorfii"  (905,  Ebert).  The  oldest 
of  these.  No.  70,  is  often  quoted  by  Heyne,  Wagner,  Conington, 
and  other  commentators,  as  the  Gudian,  par  excellence.  It  is 
however  not  so  very  much  better  than  No.  66,  and  in  some 
respects  is  very  much  worse,  having  been  so  much  corrected 
that  it  is  frequently  difficult,  sometimes  altogether  impossible  to 
ascertain  what  the  original  reading  has  been ;  in  other  words, 
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this  MS.  has  in  many  places  lost  all  value  as  a  record.  Such 
mischievous  corrections  have  greatly  diminished  the  value  of 
almost  all  the  older  Virgilian  MSS.  but  of  this  (a  MS.  of  the  IX 
century)  in  an  especial  degree.  There  is  indeed  scarcely  a 
passage  in  the  whole  of  the  first  six  Books  of  the  Aeneis,  which 
has  not  been  altered  in  it,  and  sometimes  even  more  than  once. 
I  have  examined  it  most  carefully  and  patiently  in  order  to 
discover  the  grounds  for  the  praises  bestowed  on  it  and  the 
confidence  reposed  in  it,  by  Nicholas  Heinsius  and  Wagner;  but 
all  in  vain;  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  its  superiority  to 
other  MSS.  of  the  same  alleged  antiquity;  generally,  indeed,  have 
been  wholly  unable,  owing  to  the  above  mentioned  corrections, 
to  ascertain  with  certainty  what  the  original  reading  of  the 
MS.  was. 

Three  so-called  Augustan  MSS.  in  the  Bibliotheca  Guelfer- 
bytana  atll^olfenblittel,  viz.  Nos.  906,  907,  908  (Ebert); 
the  last,  of  no  value. 

One  Helmstadt  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheca  Guelferbytana  at 
Wolfenbuttel,  No.  332  (910,  Ebert). 

One  MS.  in  the  Stadtbibliothek  of  Hamburg',  formerly 
No.  173  in  theMorgenweg  library;  parchm.;  folio,  and  assigned 
by  Petersen  (GescMchte  der  Hamburgischen  Stadtbibliothek)  to 
the  X  century.  This  is  not  either  of  the  two  Hamburg  MSS. 
quoted  by  N.  Heinsius  and  Heyne,  those  MSS.,  as  appears  from 
Dorphius  (preface  to  his  Vu-gil  published  at  Copenhagen  in 
1829),  having  been  purchased  by  the  king  of  Denmark  in  the 
year  1784  and  deposited  by  him  in  the  royal  library  at  Copen- 
hagen, where  they  are  numbered,  respectively,  2006  and  2007. 

Three  MSS.  in  the  Rehdiger  library  in  Br  eiSlail,  respec- 
tively numbered  2,  3,  4;  see  Thomas  Rehdiger  und  seine  Bilcher- 
sammlung  in  Breslau,  von  Wachler,  p.  57.  No.  2,  a  good  MS., 
but  very  much  corrected  by  a  modern  hand,  has  a  frontispiece 
in  which  the  figure  of  a  man,  standing  on  a  scroll  inscribed : 

ARNOLDUS  PLACIDUS  NULLI  PIETATE  SECXINDUS., 

presents  the  MS.  to  the  Virgin.  No.  3  wants  the  whole  of  the 
first  Book  of  the  Aeneis  except  the  last  page. 
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Two  MSS.  in  the  Bibliotheca  Senatoria  in  I^eipzis'i)  viz. 
No.  35  (Naumann):  XIII  century;  longer  and  less  broad  than 
ordinary  8vo;  parchm.;  contains  Eclog.  Georg.  Aen.  Xo.  36 
(Naumann):  XIII  century;  4to;  parchm.;  in  double  column; 
Eclog.  Georg.  Aen. 

One  MS.  in  the  royal  Ubrary  in  DreiSdeil,  D.  134  (Ebert) : 
XlVcentuiy;  parchm.;  Buc.  Georg.  Aett.;  neatly  written  and  well 
preserved;  despised  and  left  unused  by  Wagner; 

-  Wagn.  (1830—1841)  vol.  1,  praef.  p.  17:  "Exstat  in  eadem  Bibl.  Reg. 
Dresd.  sub  D.  126  [D.  134,  Ebert],  codex  saec.XIV  scriptus,  omaia 
Virgilii  opera  complectens,  turn  alius  sub  D.  81,  Eclogas  tantum  ex- 
hibens;    quos,  si  quid  inde  utilitatis  Virgilio  accessurum  sperassem, 

L  minime  neglexissem." 

placed  at  my  command  by  the  politeness-of  the  late  enlightened 
head-librarian,  Dr.  Klemm,  and  very  much  used  by  me  during 
my  long  residence  in  Dresden. 

To  the  Leipzig  and  Dresden  MSS.,  intrinsically  as  little 
important  or  interesting  as  MSS.  of  the  XIII  and  XIV  centuries 
usually  are^  attaches  the  extrinsic  interest  that  they  are  the  only 
Virgilian  MSS.  a  celebrated  critic,  interpreter  and  editor  of 
Virgil  ever  saw,  two  of  them  the  only  Virgilian  MSS.  the  same 
celebrated  critic,  interpreter  and  editor  of  Virgil  ever  used. 
Armed  with  the  two  Leipzig  MSS., 

WagD.  vol.  1,  praef.  p.  18:  "Hi  codices  [Lips.  35,  36]  hunc  mihi 
praestiterunt  usum ,  ut  quoties  parum  constaret  de  lectione  librorum 
mss.  ad  eos  redirem  tamquam  aliquem  fontem,  unde,  aqua  mibi  hae- 
rente,  certior  fierem  quid  in  libris  mss,  legeretur." 

with  the  Commelinian ,  Fogginian ,  Ambrogian  and  Bottarian 
editions,  and  the  Bottarian  collation  of  the  Roman,  corrected,  as 
best  they  might,  by  epistolary  reports  from  Rome  and  Florence, 

Wagn.  (1830 — 1841)  vol.  1,  praef.  p.  13:  "Dederam  viro  officlosissimo 
[Freytagio]  chartulam,  in  qua  locos  complures  e  Bucolicis  et  Geor- 
gicis  notaveram,  quorum  quae  esset  in  Mediceo  soriptura ,  dubium 
reliquerat  Heinsii  et  Fogginii  dissensio."  id.  vol.  5,  praef.  p.  13: 
"Cum  Bottarium  non  cum  esse  intellexissem ,  cui  satis  fidere  liceret, 
dudum  optabam  ut  invenirem  qui  diligentius  codicem  Vatic,  excuteret. 
.  .  .  Aperui  igitur  quid  vellem,  F.  G.  Schnlzio   etc.  ...  Is  cum  vix 
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accepisset,  qiias  ad  eum  dederam,  litteras,  statim  ipse  codicem  confert 
cum  exemplo  Bottariano  tanta  diligentia,  ut  facile  credam  ipsi  asseve- 
ranti  ne  unam  qjiidem  litterulam'aut  virgulam  a  se  esse  praetermissam. 
Susceptam  a  Soliulzio  et  ad  Aen.  i.  309,  perductam  operam,  cum  ipse 
Romam  ad  aliquod  tempiis  relinqueret,  excepit  Schweersius,  .  .  .  atque 
ita  absolvit"  etc.  }d.  ibid. :  "Qui  [Schulzius]  cum  accepisset  gratissi- 
mum  milii  futurum ,  si  quidquid  esset  in  eo  codice  [viz.  Romano] 
diversitatis,  in  meum  iisum  excerperetur,  non  multo  post  indicem  mihi 
misit  omnis  discrepantiae ,  quae  in  Bucolicis  deprehenditur,  diligen- 
tissime  ab  ipso  confectum,  promisitque,  si  reliquam  ejus  codicis  partem 
similiter  pervestigari  -vellem,  se  id  nsgotium,  cum  ipse  administrare 
non  posset,  idoneo  liomini  commissurum.  Sed  qui  Romae  veteres 
libros  in  usum  extraneorum  conferunt  cum  exemplaribus  typis  ex- 
pressis,  tanti  aestimant  operam  suam,  ut  philologi  Germanici,  qua  fere 
sunt  in  rei  familiaris  tenuitate  constituti,  Tantalica  sorte'contenti  esse 
<-  cogantur." 

Philip  Eberard  Wagner  not  only  undertook  and  brought  to 
a  happy  conclusion  ("audentes"  —  immo  audaces  —  immo 
audacissimos  —  "Fortuna  iuvat")  his  copious  parenthetic  criti- 
cisms of,  and  supplements  to,  the  vartae  lectiones  of  Heyne,  but 
added  to  Heyne's  four  volumes  thoroughly  wagnerized  and 
appropriated,  a  fifth  volume  of  his  own  :  Publi  Vergili,  Maronis 
Carmina  ad  pristinam  orthograpMam  quoad  eius  fieri  potuit  re- 
vocata,  and  so ,  without  ever  stirring  out  of  Dresden  or  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  Kreuzschule,  inaugurated  a  new  era  not 
merely  of  Virgilian  but  of  Latin  literature,  and  shone  forth  the 
bright  Lucifer  of  Ritschl's  and  Mommsen's  glorious ,  uprising 
sun;  so  true  is  it  that  great  effects  are  sometimes  produced  with 
small  means ,  and  that  for  him  who  will ,  it  is  as  possible  in  our 
own  days  as  it  was  in  those  of  Fabricius,  to  be  parvo  potens. 
Not  that  Philip  Eberard  Wagner,  however  parvo  potens,  was  in 
all  respects  a  Fabricius,  or  that  Philip  Eberard  Wagner's  march 
to  fame  was  along  a  road  as  rugged  and  unfrequented  as  Fabri- 
cius's,  but  that  whereas  the  sturdy  Roman,  steadily  and  to  the 
end ,  refused  all  contract  with  redemptor  Pyrrhus,  your  more 
supple  Saxon  executed  his  contract  with  redemptor  Hahn,  to 
take  away  nothing  from  the  Heynian  text, 

I    id.  vol.  1,  praef.  p.  8:  "Suscepi  Virgilium   Heynianum  ita   denuo  in 
L  lucem  edendum,  ut  adderem  quae  vellem,  demerem  nihil." 
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by  taking  away  from  it,  and  relegating  to  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  every  Heynian  reading  of  which  he  disapproved,  and  sub- 
stituting for  it  whatever  reading  liked  him  best: 

id,  ibid. :  "Uiiutn  milii  licere  putavi,  ut  in  contextu,  si  quam  deteriorem 
lectionem  ab  Heyuio  viderem  receptam,  reponerem  earn,  quam  rationes 
criticae  commendarent ;  religioni  enim  ducebam,  iiitidissimum  poetam 
iis  adhuc  maculis  deformatum  pati ,  quae  dudum  erant  abstergendae. 

j    Sed  ut  vel  sic  statim  in  oculos  incurreret  quid  a  me  mutatum  esset, 

L  ipsi  textui  subieci  lectionem  Heynianam,'' 

Four  MSS.  in  the  ducal  library  at  GrOtlia  (described  by  Ja- 
cobs). Xo.54  ("Liber  Eneidos"):  XI  or  XII  century  (Heyne:  XIII 
or  XIV);  oblong  8vo;  parchm.;  Aeneis  only;  "ms.  bonae  notae" 
Cyprianus.  No.  55:  XV  century;  8vo;  parchm.;  Buc.  Georg. 
Aen.;  very  neatly  written  and  in  perfect  preservation.  No.  56: 
XI  century ;  8vo ;  parchm. ;  Aeneis  only ;  defective  in  many  places. 
No.  239  (236):  XV  century;  folio;  paper;  Buc.  Georg:  Aen. 

Eight  MSS.  in  the  Hofbibliothek  in  Vienna,  viz.  No.  58 
(113,  Endlicher):  X  century;  foL;  parchm.;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen.; 
"charactere  ad  imitationem  scripturae  longobardicae  effigiato; 
literarum  initialium  fi'guris  historicis  vivis  coloribus  pictis;  e 
bibliotheca  monasterii  St.  Johannis  de  Carbonaria,  Neapoli." 
No.  81*  (114,  Endlicher):  XI  century;  foL;  parchm.;  fragm. 
of  first  Book  of  Je«e«s.  No.  27  (115,  Endlicher):  XI  century; 
"formae  fere  quadratae;"  parchm.;  Buc.  Aen.  No.  208  (116, 
Endlicher):  XII  century;  "in  4to  minori;"  parchm.;  Aen. 
No.  151  (117,  Endlicher):  XIII  century;  "in  folio  dimidiato;" 
parchm.;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen.  No.  172  (118,  Endlicher):  XIII 
century;  "in  4to  minori;"  parchm. ;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen.  No.  39 
(120,  Endlicher):  A.  D.  1456;  folio;  parchm.;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen. 
No.  71  (121,  Endlicher):  A.  D.  1412;  folio;  parchm.;  Buc. 
Georg.  Aen. 

A  very  beautiful  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Convent  at 
H.loSter-HTeubnrg'  near  Vienna;  the  handsomest,  I  think, 
of  all  the  Virgilian  MSS.  I  have  ever  seen;  on  parchment;  folio; 
in  perfect  preservation ;  according  to  library  catal. ,  of  the  XII 
century. 
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A  MS.  inSchlossWeissenstein  near  Poiniliensfelden 

in  Bavaria,  No.  1796  in  library  catal.;  XI  or  XII  century;  4to; 
parchm. ;  described  by  Jaeck ,  who  gives  (ubi  infra)  a  specimen 
of  the  writing ;  belongs  to  Count  Schonborn,  and  has  been  lately 
removed  by  him  from  his  residence  at  Gaibach  (where  it  was 
when  described  by  Heyne,  vol.  IV.  de  Virg.  edd.)  to  his  princely 
castle  of  Weissenstein  at  Pommersfelden. 

TwoMSS.  in  the  royal  library  at  Rainberg-,  viz.  M.'II.Ir 
(in  the  beginning  of  the  volume  the  words:  collegii  soc.  jesu, 
BAMBERG,  1654.  and  at  the  end:  nicolaus  foliis  exherbis  sceipsit 
anno  1467),  and  M.  II.  5  (fragment  containing  sixth  Book  of 
Aeneis);  both  MSS.  described,  and  specimens  given  of  the- 
handwriting,  by  Jaeck  in  the  preface  to  his  ed.  of  Virgil, 
Weimar,  1826. 

Two  MSS.  in  the  Bibliotheca  Fredericiana,  now  the  univer- 
sity library,  at  Erlang'eil:  one,  oblong  8vo;  parchm.  j  mark- 
ed in  Irmischer's  catal.  295:  the  other,  4to;  paper;  marked  859. 

Six  MSS.  in  the  royal  library,  lEimicli;  viz.  No.  305: 
saec.  XI ;  fol. ;  parchm. ;  JBuc.  Georg.  Aen. ;  numerous  interlinear 
as  well  as  marginal  annotations  from  Servius.  No.  523:  saec. 
XIII ;  oblong  4  to ;  parchm. ;  Sue.  Georg.  Aen.  with  many  lacu- 
nae; 11  th  and  12  th  Books  of  J.ewe«s  wanting.  No.  10719:  written 
in  1453  by  Philippus  de  Corbizis;  4to;  paper;  Aeneis;  pi-esent- 
ed  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  by  Bandini  in  the  year  1779.  No. 
14466:  saec.  XIII;  8vo;  parchm.;  first  five  Books  ot  Aeneis, 
and  first  38  verses  of  sixth  Book.  No.  18059:  saec.  XII;  fol. ; 
parchm.;  Sue.  Georg.  Aen.  No.  21562:  saec.  XII;  4to;  parchm.; 
Sue.  Georg.  Aen.  on  recto  of  first  folio  a  helmeted  Virgil 
sketched  in  red  and  lilac  ink;  on  verso,  the  monk  Altusvon 
Weihenstephan  presenting  his  MS.  to  St.  Stephen. 

Two  MSS.  in  the  Stiftsbibliothek  at  St.  Gralleil ;  saec. 
XV  and  XVI;  on  paper;  one  of  them  containing  only  first  Book 
of  Aeneis ;  the  other,  only  a  part  of  the  third. 

Three  MSS.  in  the  Stadtbibliothek  of  St.  Grallen;  the 

first,  folio ;  parchm. ;  Sue.  Georg.  Aen.   The  second,  much  more 
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modern  and  less  correct;  4to;  pai'chm.;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen.     The 
third,  8vo;  parchm. ;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen.;  bears  the  colophon: 
Scriptus  jussu  et  inpensa  Jo.  Camerarij  Dalburgij 
per  Jo.  nicolai  de  confluentia.  Paduae.  Anno  dm.  1477. 
These  MSS.,  as  well  as  the  library,  having  formerly  belonged  to 
Joachim  von  Watt,  "Med.  Doct.,  Btirgermeister  und  Reformator 
der  Stadt  und  Kirchen  St.  Gallen",  have  been  denominated,  from 
him„  Vadian. 

Ten  MSS.  in  the  public  library  at  Bern,  viz.  No.  47: 
4 to;  parchm.;  Buc.  G'eor^.  ^'lew.,  wanting  first  seven  Eclogues, 
and  part  of  eighth;  very  neat;  colophon:  Explicit  liber  eneidos. 
1451.  die  15.  April.  Xo.  165  :  saec.  IX  (Sinner) ;  fol. ;  parchm. ; 
neatly  written  in  very  elegaiit  Lombard  hand;  Buc.  Georg. 
Aen.;  mutilated  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  Book,  of  which  the 
last  thirty-four  verses  are  wanting;  bears  the  following  in- 
scription : 

HTJNC  VIKGLLII  CODICEM  OBTULIT  BEKNO  GRESIS  B.  MAKTINI  LEVITA  DEVOTA  MESTE 
DOMING  ET  EIDEM  EEATO  MAKTINO  PEEPETUITEK  HABEHDUM.  EA  QUIDEM  KATIONE 
TJT  PEKLEGAT  IPBUM  AEEEBTUS  COKSOBKINUS  IPSIUS  ET  DIEBUS  VITAE  SUAE  SUB 
PEAETEXTU  B.  MAKTINI  HAEEAT  ET  POST  SUUM  OBITUM  ITEEUM  S.  EEDDAT  MAE- 
TINO.  SI  QUIS  IPSUM  EUEAVEKIT  AUT  ALIQUO  INGENIO  A  POTESTATE  S.  MARTINI 
ABSTEAHEEE  TEMPTAVEEIT,  MALEDICTUS  SIT  ET  CUM  JUDA  ET  SAFFIEA  QUI  EX 
HOC  QUOD  IPSI  DOMINO  DEDEEANT  FEAUDAVEKUNT  PEEPETUAM  DAMPNATIONEM 
NISI  CITISSIME  QUOD  PEAESUMPSEEIT  EMENDAEE  STUDUEEIT,  ADQUIEAT. 

From  the  circumstance  that  some  verses  of  this  MS.  are  written 
in  capitals  closely  resembling  both  in  form  and  size  those  of  the 
Medicean,  I  regard  it  as  older  than  the  ninth,  perhaps  as  old  as 
the  seventh  century.  A  striking  facsimile  of  two  verses  of  it 
written  in  these  capitals,  as  well  as  of  two  verses  in  the  elegant 
Lombard  character  of  the  body  of  the  MS.,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
third  of  the  tabulae  appended  to  Sinner's  catalogue.  This  MS. 
has  numerous  marginal  scholia  partly  from  Servius,  partly  from 
other  sources.  No.  167:  saec.  X  (Sinner);  fol.;  parchm.;  Buc. 
Georg.  Aen.  No.  172:  saec.  X  (Sinner);  fol.;  parchm.;  contains 
Buc.  Georg.  and  first  five  Books  of  Aeneis,  and  is  dedicated  by 
a  certain  Ildemar  (no  doubt  the  person  at  whose  expense  the 
MS.  was  made)  in  the  following  words,  to  St.  Benedict : 
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CONTULIT  ALME  TIBI  PATER  HUNO  BENEDICTE  LIBELLUM 
ILDEMAEUS  ALUMNUS  ET  IPSE  TUUS.  .  .  . 

Compare,  above,  the  dedication  of  Eehdiger  No.  2  by  Arnoldus 
Placidus  to  the  Virgin,  of  Bern  165  by  Berno  to  Saint  Martin, 
and  of  Munich  21562  by  Altus  von  Weihenstephan  to  St. 
Stephen. 

"  The  dedication  of  the  ancient  MS:  to  a  beatified  saint,  the  Virgin,  or 
Christ,  has  its  modern  representative  in  the  dedication  of  the  printed 
hook  to  a  royal  duke  or  prince.  Between  the  ancestor  and  descen- 
dant there  is  the  obvious  resemblance  that  they  are  both  compliments 
which  cost  nothing ;  let  me  hope  that  the  resemblance  goes  still  far- 
ther, and  that  the  descendant  is  as  impotent  to  deter  readers  as  the 

L  ancestor  was  impotent  to  deter  thieves. 

Ko.  184:  saec.  IX;  folio;  parchm.;  "olim  Bongarsii";  -S«c. 
Oeorg.  Aen.  No.  222:  saec.  XV;  fol. ;  paper;  Aeneis  alone; 
anonymous  scholia.  No.  239:  saec.  IX;  fol.;  parchm.;  Aeneis; 
wants  beginning  of  first  Book  as  far  as  "ac  prior,  heus,  inquit, 
iuvenes".  No.  255:  saec.  IX;  fol.;  parchm.;  Buc.  Georg.  and 
first  Book  of  Aeneis  as  far  as  "coUecta  fluentes".  No.  269 :  saec. 
XV;  fol.;  paper;  Aeneis.  No.  411:  saec.  XII;  4to;  parchm.; 
"olim  Bongarsii";  contains  only  glosses  on  the  Aeneis,  partly 
from  Servius,  partly  more  modern. 

Four  MSS.  in  the  university  library  at  Basel,  viz.  B\  II. 
23:  saec.  XI;  fol.;  parchm.;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen.;  described  by 
Miiller,  de  codd.  'Virg.  qui  in  Helvet.  hihlioth.  asservantur  (Bern, 
1841) ;  formerly  belonged  to  the  Conventus  Basileensis  ordinis 
praedicatorum.  F.  III.  35:  fol.;  paper;  Aeneis;  wants  all  after 
V.  612  of  tenth  Book.  F.  III.  4:  saec.  XV;  fol.;  paper;  contains 
only  the  first  six  Books  of  the  Aeneis.  F.  III.  3:  saec.  XV; 
fol. ;  paper;  contains,  except  the  Priapeia,  all  the  works,  whether 
of  Virgil  or  attributed  to  Virgil;  ornamented  with  an  exquisitely 
painted  miniature  at  the  commencement  of  each  Book.  To  this 
MS.,  affording,  as  it  does,  one  of  the  earliest  texts  of  the  Ciris 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  attaches  a  greater  interest  than 
usually  attaches  to  Virgilian  MSS.  of  the  XV  century.  Let  me 
try  therefore  whether  I  cannot,  from  my  own  personal  inspec- 
tion and  collation  of  it,  several  years   ago,  supplemented  by 
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notices  with  which  I  have  just  been  favored  by  Dr.  Ludwig 
Sieber,  the  present  librarian,  correct  some  of  the  erroneous  opin- 
ions entertained  concerning  it.  And  first  with  respect  to  its  entry 
in  the  library  catalogue,  in  the  hand  of  Johannes  Zwinger,  appoin- 
ted librarian,  1672,  died  1696;  "F.  III.  3,  Virgilii  Maronis  opera 
omnia,  elegantissime  scripta  et  sub  initium  librorum  elegan- 
tissimis  figuris  variocoloribus  exornata.  Ann.  1465.  fol."  The 
date  1465  (repeated  by  Hanel,  Gatalogi  libror.  MSS.)  must 
be  incorrect,  if  it  were  only  because  the  MS.  contains  the 
two  epistles  (remarkable  epistles,  for  which  see  §  VI,  below) 
of  lohannes  Andreas,  Bishop  of  Aleria  in  Corsica  and  first 
editor  of  Virgil,  dedicatory,  one  of  them,  of  the  editio  Romana 
prima  of  the  works  of  Virgil,  (an.  1469),  to  Pope  Paul  II,  the 
other  of  them,  of  the  editio  Romana  secunda  of  the  works  of 
Virgil  (an.  1471),  to  Pomponius  Infortunatus.  The  MS.  there- 
fore cannot  have  been  written  before  the  year  1471.  The  origin 
of  the  false  date  1465  is  thus  explained  by  Dr.  Sieber,  in  letters 
addressed  to  me  from  Basel  in  March  and  April,  1872:  ."Bl. 
2 — 6  des  manuscriptes  sind  leer.  Bl.  7,  recto,  beginnen  die 
briefe  des  lohannes  Andreas,  bischofs  von  Aleria  in  Corsica. 
Der  anfang  des  ersten  briefes  lautet  so: 

lo.  Andreae  Episcopi  Aleriensis  in  Gyrno:  id  est  Corsica  insula:  in 
primam  Virgilii  impressionemadPaul.IIPontificem  max.  JEpistolalncipit. 

circa  annum  Christi 
1465. 

Eloquentiae  splendore :  et  rerum  dignitate  Locuple 
tiorem  Virgilio  poetam:  unum  fortasse  Homerum 
graeci,  nullum  certe  Latini  invenient. 

Der  senkrechte  strich  hinter  'Pontificem  max.'  und  die  zwischen 
die  zweite  und  dritte  zeile  eingeschobenen  worte  'circa  annum 
Christi  1465',  sind  mit  blasserer  tinte  und  ohne  zweifel  von  der 
hand  des  Prof.  Pfister  geschrieben,  welcher  .  am  anfang  des 
17.  jahrhunderts  universitatsbibliothekar  war.  Pfisters  zusatz 
bezweckte,  meiner  ansicht  nach,  nicht  eine  datierung  der  hand- 
schrift,  sondem  sie  bezieht  sich  wohl  nur  auf  die  lebenszeit  des 
papstes  Paul  II,  welcher  am  31.  Aug.  1464  erwahlt,  am  16.  Sept. 
1464  geweiht  und  gekront  wurde,  und  am  28.  Juli  1471  starb. 
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Zwinger  hielt  Pfisters  notiz  fiir  das  datum  der  handschrift  und 
setzte  daher  in  seinen  catalog  das  obenerwahnte  und  von  Hanel 
einfacknachgedruckte:  Ann.  1465."  Such,  I  entirely  agree  with 
Dr.  Sieber,  is  the  ti-ue  explanation  of  the  false  date,  1465,  in  the 
library  catalogue.  We  now  come  to  the  erasure  of  this  date, 
and  the  substitution  for  it,  in  a  modern  hand,  of  the  words  "de- 
scriptus  ex  '  editione  Romana  1473,"  a  statement  as  erroneous 
for  these  two  reasons  as  the  erased  date  itself:  first,  because 
the  alleged  copy  not  only  contains  the  Bishop  of  Aleria's  two 
letters  dedicatory  and  Mapheus  Vegius's  thirteenth  Book  of  the 
Aeneis  (particulae  not  contained  in  the  alleged  original)  and 
omits,  inter  alia,  the  Priapeia  contained  in  the  alleged  original, 
but  differs  essentially  in  its  readings :  having  myself  collated 
the  alleged  copy  and  the  original  in  ten  places  only,  I  have 
found  the  former  to  vary  in  two;  viz.  Aen.  6.  438,  while  the 
edition  reads  "inamabilis"  the  MS.  reads  "innabilis",  and  Aen. 
4.  '217,  while  the  edition  reads  "subnixus",  the  MS.  (alone  of 
71  MSS.  which  I  have  examined)  reads  "subnexus;"  and  of  the 
no  more  than  nine  readings  of  the  alleged  copy  with  which 
I  have  just  been  furnished  by  Dr.  Sieber,  I  find  a  variation  from 
the  alleged  original  in  no  fewer  than  three:  viz.  Aen.  6.  96, 
while  the  edition  reads  "qua  tua  de",  the  MS.  reads  "quam  tua 
te";  Aen.  9.  432,  while  the  edition  reads  "transabiit",  the  MS. 
reads  "transadijt";  and  9.  455,  while  the  edition  reads  "tepi- 
dumque  recenti",  the  MS.  reads  "tepidaque  recentem".  The  MS., 
therefore,  is  not  a  copy  of  the  Roman  edition  of  1473,  and  the 
statement,  substituted  in  a  modern  hand  in  the  library  catalogue 
for  the  date  1465,  is  as  erroneous  as  that  date  itself  Nor  less 
erroneous,  how  much  soever  better  vouched  than  either,  is  the 
at  present  generally  received  statement  that  the  MS.  in  question 
is  a  copy  of  the  Roman  edition  of  1471 ;  Naeke,  Garm.  Val, 
Ga^oww  (Bonn,  1847),  p.  365:  "Hie  liber,  quem  Broemmelii  mei 
labore  ac  beneficio  tam  bene  novi,  quam  si  ipse  contulissem,  aut 
totus  aut  longe  maximam  partem  descriptus  est  ex  editione  Ro- 
mana II.  Id  ut  omnibus  pateat,  indicabo  quae  in  codice  Ba- 
sileensi  continentur  omnia,  titulos  et  ubi  opus  sit,  initia  et  con- 
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clusiones  cai-minum,  omnia  non  ex  praefixo  codici  indice,  sed 
ex  ipso  libro  exscripta:  addo  numeros: 

1;  lo.  Andreae  Episcopi  Alerlensis  in  Cyrno:  id  est  Corsica  insula:  in  primam 
Virgilii  impressionem,  ad  Paulum  II  Pontijtcem  max.  Epistola  incipit.  (Elo- 
quentiae  splendore  —  pevpetuitatem  exoptent.  Vale.)  2:  lo.  An.  etc.  in  secun- 
dam  Virgilii  impressionem:  ad  Pomponium  infortunatum  suum:  Epistola.  (Huc- 
usque  ■  epistolam  clauserain  —  sedulitate  tua  effecisti.  Vale.)  3 :  P.  Virgilii 
Maronis  vita.  A:  Alcinius  poeta:  de  laiide  Virgilii.  5:  Cornelius  Gallus  poeta: 
de  Aeneide  Virgilii.  6 :  P.  Virgilii  Maronis  Hortulus,  7 :  Argumenta  XII  li- 
brorum  Aeneidos.  8:  P.  Virg.  Mar.  Culex:  ad  Octavium.  9:  P.  Virg.  Mar. 
Dira'e,  id  est  carmen  execratoriuvi :  ad  Battarum.  10:  P.  Virg.  Mar.  Copa.  11:  P. 
Virg.  Mar.  Est  et  non  est.  12:  P.  Virg.  Mar.  Vir  bonus.  13:  P.  Virg.  Mar. 
Rosae.  14:  P.  Virg.  Mar.  Moretum.  15:  P.  Virg.  Mar.  Versiculi  ad  Caesarem. 
De  eius  deificatiane.  16:  Pro  mercede  suscipienda  a  Caesare.  17:  Ue  pulckri- 
tudine  Caesaris  Augusti.  18:  P.  Virg.  Mar.  in  Balistam  latronem  distichon. 
19 :  Yersus  P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  in  Argumenta  lihwum  Georgicon  Virgilii.  20 : 
Summa  Virgilianae  narraiionis  in  irihus  suis  opeHbus  praecipuis.  21 :  Bucolica. 
22:  Georgica.  23:  Aeneis.  24:  Incipit  Argumentum  in  Tertiuvidecimum  a  Ma- 
pheo  Vegio  superadditum.  Turn  sequitur  liber  Maphei  ipse.  25:  de  extrema 
Virgilii  voluntate.  Versus  Sulpicii  Cartkaginiensis.  26:  Exclamatio  Caesaris  Au- 
gusti in  iussum  Virgilii  pro  Aeneide  comburenda.  PoSt  hoC  Carmen  In- 
Cipit  manilS  altersi*  27 :  Epitaphia  Virgilio  ab  illustribus  viris  edita. 
28:  Musarum  nomina  et  officia.  29:  Incerti  autoris  Elegia.  30:  P.  Virg.  Mar. 
Aethna  quae  ab  aXiquibus  Cornelio  tribuitur.  31 :  P.  Virg.  Mar.  Ciris  ad  Mes- 
sale.  32 :  P\  Virg.  Mar.  Catalecton.  Priapus  loquitur.  (Vere  rosa  autumno 
pomis  aestate  frequenter  —  Datur  tibi  puella  quam  petis  datur.  P.  Virgilii 
Maronis  Catalecton  desinit.     Sieber) 

Comparentur  haec  cum  descriptione  nostra  Romanarum  I  et  II 
(p.  376 — 385),  patebit  simillimum  ac  geminum  esse  codicem 
•  Basileensem  Romanae  maxime  secundae,  vel  potius  natum  ex 
ilia.  At  vix  opus  est  comparatione.  Conficit  rem  hoc  unum, 
quod  insunt  in  codice  Basileensi  Epistolae  lohannis  Andreae 
Episcopi  ad  Paulum  II.  et  Pomponium.  Addo  insuper  aliud. 
Quum  primum  inspexissem  collationem  codicis  Basileensis,  mi- 
rans  vidi  lacunas  esse  in  Ciri  nonnuUas,  et  plures  etiam  in  Cata- 
lectis.  Inquisivi ;  easdem  cognovi  in  Romana  II  esse.  Quodsi 
quis  descriptionem  Romanarum  nostram  non  prorsus  consentire 
cum  hac  descriptione  codicis  Basileensis,  v.  c.  diversas  esse 
inscriptiones  multorum  Carminum,  animadverterit,  is  cogitet 
descriptionem  Romanarum  quam  exhibeo,  non  ex  ipsis  libris 
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ductam,  sed  ex  praefixa  iis  libris  Tabula  esse.  Sic  versus  quos 
commemoravi  num.  16.  17.  eodem  loco  legi  in  Romanis  conii- 
cio  quo  in  cod.  Basil,  leguntur,  sed  omissos  esse  in  tabula  propter 
brevitatem.  De  Maphei  libro  dubito  utrum  insit  in  Romanis 
an  non  insit.  Si  insit,  facile  explicabitur,  cur  nulla  eius  mentio 
flat  in  Tabula:  nimirum  quod  alienum  ad  Virgilium  additamen- 
tum  .  .  .  Vel  sic  tamen  non  expedio  omnia,  et  quaeri  posse  hie 
illic  video,  an  praeter  Romanam  II,  vel  praeter  Romanam  utram- 
que,  aliam  fontem  habeat  codex  Basileensis.  Animadvertimus 
in  Catone  [should  be :  "in  Diris,"  for  neither  codex  Basil,  nor 
Romanae  know  anything  of  Cato]  aliquoties  discedere  codicem 
Bas.  a  Romanis:  sed  haec  fortasse  omnia  eiusmodi 
sunt,  ut  librarii,  qui  Basileensem  scripsit,  aut  ne- 
gligentiae  aut  emendandi  studio  tribui  queant. 
Verum  quid  de  eo  dicemus  quod  versus  22.  Aen.  lib. 
II,  567  usque  ad  588  adsunt  in  utraque  Romana, 
desunt  in  codice  Basileensi?  Coniicias  hoc  saltern 
loco  aliam  editionem  vetustam  ad  manum  fuisse 
librario.  Nihil  exputo  quod  probabile  sit."  Oh,  most 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion!  'ridiculus  mus'  of  parturient 
mountain,  pounced  on,  as  if  it  had  been  worthy  prey,  and  snatch- 
ed up  and  carried  off  to  his  eyrie  by  eagle-eyed,  wide-hovering 
Ribbeck;  Append.  Verg.  (Leipzig,  1868)  p.  38:  "Descriptum  esse 
hunc  codicem,  'aut  totum  alut  longe  maximam  partem',  ex  edit- 
ione  Romana  altera,  a.'  1471,  et  Orellius  Silligium  docuit  et  de- 
monstravit  Naekius  (cf.  p.  367  et  380),  quanquam  sunt  quae- 
dam  inter  hanc  et  exemplar  Basileeuse  differentiae, 
quae  non  possint  librarii  negligentiae  tribui."  Quite 
other  is  the  'mus'  of  Sillig  similarly  pounced  on,  snatched  up 
and  carried  off,  along  with  Naeke's,  by  the  same  voracious  Rib- 
beck:  "et  Orellius  Silligium  docuit  et  demonstravit"  Naekius.", 
unfastidious,  truly  epicurean  Ribbeck,  who  puts  up  with  treacle 
when  he  can't  get  honey,  and  with  inimitable  grace  resigns 
himself, 

when  far  from  the  lips  which  he  loves, 
to  make  love  to  the  lips  which  are  near. 
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-  Append.  Yerg.  p.  35:  "Inpressa  exomplaria  vetusta,  de  quibus  co- 
piose  Naekius  in  1.  1.  disserult,  paucissimis  quihusdam  locis,  quibus 
de  auctoritate  scripturae  minus  certo  constaret,  vellem  oonsulere 
licuisset,  sed  succurrit  ex  parte  desiderio  Hinckius  mens,  qui  et 
Mutinensem  ed.  anni  1475  et  Aldinam  priorem  a.  1517  mea  gratia 
passim,  ubi  operae  pretium  esset,  inspexit.  mihimet  vulgati  textus 
fontes  duo  patuerunt,  principis  ed.  Romanae  apographum  Basileense 
et  Aldina  secunda  [a.  1634]."  ibid.  p.  39:  "Editionibus  vetustis  cum 
prorsus  carerem,  hunc  [cod.  Basil.  F.  III.  3]  quasi  vicarium  omnium 
quotquot  Aldinam  alteram  [a.   1534]  antecedunt  contuli  ipse.'' 

No  'ridiculus  mus'  Sillig's,  brought  into  the  world  with  a  moun- 
tain's throes,  but  a  'mus  giganteus',  the  offspring  of  'mures 
gigantei'  in  the  easy  and  normal  course  of  things:  "Postea  mihi 
lectiones  codicis  Basileensis  et  editionis  principis  comparanti 
nuUus  de  hac  re  dubitandi  locus  est  relictus/'  (Epim.  editoris 
Dresd.  in  Girin,  §  4),  —  fair,  open,  manly  challenge,  knightly 
gauntlet  which  I  respectfully  pick  up,  and  address  myself  forth- 
with for  combat  (not  mortal)  with  chivalrous  foe.  The  codex 
Basileensis-  is  not  a  mere  transcript  ("merum  apographum," 
Epim.  editoris  Dresd.  in  Cirin,  see  below)  of  the  editio  Romana  II ; 
first,  because  the  inscriptions  of  the  several  particulae  of  which 
the  codex  consists,  differ  materially,  as  acknowledged  by  Naeke 
himself,  from  the  inscriptions  of  the  same  particulae  in  the  edi- 
tion, —  differ,  too,  not  merely  as  Naeke,  defending  his  theory, 
conjectures,  where  they  occur  in  the  table  of  contents,  but 
(as  shown  by  the  collation  kindly  made  for  me  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dickson,  Professor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  of 
the  Hunterian  exemplar  in  the  library  of  that  university)  where 
they  stand,  prefixed  to  the  particulae,  in  the  body  itself  of  the 
edition.  Secondly,  because  particulae  16  and  17,  present  in  the 
codex,  are  absent,  not  —  as  conjectured  by  Naeke,  still  de- 
fending his  theory  —  from  the  table  only  of  the  edition,  but  (as 
shown  by  the  same  collation)  from  the  edition  itself  Thirdly, 
because  the  absence  from  the  edition,  of  Mapheus  Vegius's  thir- 
teenth Book  of  the  Aeneis  —  present  in  the  codex  (see  Naeke's 
list  above)  and  doubted  by  Naeke,  ever  on  the  qui-vive  for  his 
theory  ("dubito"  see  above),  to  be  absent  from  the  edition  —  is 
certified  by  the  same  collation.  Fourthly,  because  the  Priapeia  — 
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absent  from  the  codex,  see  Naeke's  list  above  —  are  abundantly- 
proved  by  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  Audiffredi  {Gatal.  Ro- 
man, editionum  saec.  XV,  pp.  24  n.  and  80),  Santander  {Diet, 
hibl.  vol.  3,  p.  440)  and  Dibdin  (Bibl.  Spencer,  suppl.  p.  287,  of 
the  Spencerian  exemplar:  "Next  follows  the  Priapeia  in  nine 
leaves  complete,  whereas  in  the  previous  impression  [Romana  I] 
the  work  is  imperfect.  At  the  end:  Virgilii  Priapeia  finit 
foeliciter.  Then  the  Etna:  P.  Virgilii  Maronis  Etna  que 
a  quibusdam  Cornelio  tribuitur"),  to  be  present  in  the  edi- 
tion. Fifthly,  because  the  discrepancy  between  the  readings 
of  the  codex  and  the  readings  of  the  edition,  observed  and  com- 
mented on  by  Naeke  as  well  in  the  case  of  the  22  disputed  verses 
of  the  second  Book  of  the  Aeneis  as  in  the  text  of  the  Dirae 
(Naeke's  own  especial  object  of  study),  is  not  limited  to  the  case 
of  the  22  disputed  verses  and  the  text  of  the  Dirae,  but  is  ob- 
served wherever  collation  has  been  made  of  codex  and  edition, 
(except  of  course  in  the  Ciris,  undoubted  copy,  in  codex,  of 
edition);  ex.  gr. 


Both  editio  Romana  I,  as  collated 

Codex  Basileensis 

Y  myself,  and  editio  Eomana  II, 

as 

myself,  reads: 

Dilated  by  Dr.  Dickson,  read: 

en.   1,  429:  "optare" 

"aptare" 

,,    1,640:   ''laetitiamque  dii" 

"laetitiamque  dei" 

,,     1,  710:   "onerant  .  .  .  ponunt' 

"onerent  .  .  .  ponaut' 

,,     4,  217:  "siibnixus" 

"subnexus" 

„     4,  329  :   "tantum" 

"tamen" 

„     4,  436:   -'remittam" 

"relinquam" 

„    4,  464     "piorum" 

"priorum'' 

„     4,  641:    "anili" 

"anilem" 

„    5,  706:  "hie" 

"haec" 

„     6,     96:   "qua" 

"quam" 

„     6,  327:   "et  rauca" 

"nee  rauca" 

„     6,438:  "inamabilis"  ("in    ama- 

"innabilis" 

bilis") 

„     6,  452  :   "umbram" 

"umbras" 

,,     6,  852:  "pacisque" 

"pacique" 

"Why  should  two  fight  who  agree  so  well?"  interrupted 
Sillig,  bending  one  knee  to  the  ground,  and  handing  me  his 
sword,  hilt  forward.  "The  codex  Basileensis  of  which  I 
speak  in  my  Epimetrum,   is  the  codex  Basileensis  of  the  Ciris; 
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the  codex  Basileensis  of  which  you  speak,  is  the  codex  of 
the  works  of  Virgil  and  |many  particulae  besides,  the  Ciris 
included.  The  former  is  the  mere  transcript  of  the  Ciris 
of  the  Roman  edition,  a  proposition  you  have  just  conceded. 
Of  the  latter  I  know  nothing  and  have  said  nothing,  except  so 
far  as  a  small  fraction  of  it,  the  Ciris,  is  concerned.  These  are 
my  words :  Editionem  principem  huius  carminis,  Romae  a.  1471 
in  lucem  emissam,  Parisiis  a.  1824  contuli,  Van-Praetio  id  com- 
iter  permittente.  Codicis  Basileensis,  cuius  excerpta  Heynius 
post  Friesemannum  dederat,  plenam  et  accuratam  collationem 
Grerlachius,  professor  Basileensis,  Casparo  Orellio  Turicensi, 
quern  hac  de  re  rogaveram,  impetrante  instituit.  Ipse  tamen 
Orellius  in  Uteris  ad  me  datis  significavit,  hunc  codicem  merum 
apographum  editionis  principis  esse,  quod  ex  epistola  Ciri  prae- 
missa  clare  apparet,  quae  eadem  est,  quam  lo.  Andreas  Episco- 
pus  Aleriensis  iUi  editioni  praemiserat;  postea  mihi  lectiones 
codicis  Basileensis  et  editionis  principis  comparanti  nullus  de 
hac  re  dubitandi  locus  est  relictus."  "I  accept  the  amende  ho- 
norable", said  I,  condescendingly,  as  I  took  with  one  hand  the 
surrendered  sword,  and  with  the  other  raised  my  humbled  ad- 
versary from  the  ground.  "It  is  not  the  codex  Basileensis  which 
is  a  copy  of  the  editio  Romana  secunda,  but  it  is  the  Ciris  of 
the  codex  Basileensis  which  is  a  copy  of  the  Ciris  of  the  editio 
Romana  secunda."  The  editor  Dresdensis  epimetri  in  Cirin  laid 
his  hand  on  his  breast  and  bowed,  and  I  proceeded:  "And  the 
'epistola  Ciri  praemissa'  is  a  non-entity,  a  mere  imagination  of 
the  editor  Dresdensis  epimetri  in  Cirin."  "He  did  not  know 
what  he  was  talking  about,"  sighed  Sillig;  "there  is  no  such 
thing  whatsoever  as  an  'epistola  Ciri  praemissa'."  "Perfectly 
agreed",  said  I;  "and  the  coincidence  of  readings,  which  left  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  Dresden  editor  that  the  Ciris  of  the 
codex  Basileensis  was  a  'merum  apographum'  of  the  Ciris  of 
the  editio  Romana  II,  was  the  coincidence,  not  of  the  readings 
of  the  codex  Basileensis  with  the  readings  of  the  editio  Romana 
II,  but  of  the  readings  of  the  Ciris  of  the  codex  Basileensis  with 
the  readings  of  the  Ciris  of  the  editio  Romana  II."  "Exactly 
so,"  bowed  Sillig,  and  I  returned  him  his  sword  and  we  shook 
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hands  and  parted,  and  retired  out  of  the  arena  by  opposite  doors, 
Sillig,  to  write  a  new   epimetrum  in  Cirin,  in  which  the  Ciris 
of  the  codex  Basileensis  being  no  codex  at  all,  nothing  more 
than  mere  schedae  constituting  a  very  minute  fractional  part, 
or  particula,  of  the  codex  Basileensis  F.  III.  3,  should  no  longer 
be  dignified  with  the  misnomer  "codex",  and  confounded  with 
the  codex  Basileensis  F.  III.  3 ;   still  less,  be  described  as  pre- 
senting, prefixed,  an  introductory  epistle  of  the  bishop  of  Aleria, 
but  should  be  designated  as  schedae,  or  folia  aliquot  of  that 
codex  Basileensis  which  presents,  prefixed,  not  merely  an  intro- 
ductory epistle  of  the  bishop  of  Aleria,  but  two  introductory 
epistles  of  that  bishop,  in  the  first  and  by  far  the  longest  and 
most  important  of  which,  addressed  to  pope  Paul  II,  no  mention 
whatever  is  made  of  the  Ciris,  and  in  the  second  of  which,  ad- 
dressed to  Pomponius  InfortunatuSj  the  mention  made  of  the 
Ciris  is  limited  to  the  statement  that  that  poem,  received  in  MS. 
from  Pomponius  Infortunatus,  formed  part  of  the  bishop's  second 
edition  of  the  works  of  Virgil.     Haec  celerans  ibat  the  Dresden 
editor  of  the  epimetrum  in  Cirin,  and  I  hastened  —  no,  not 
to  oppOiSe  to  Ribbeck's  statement  concerning  the  Basel  MS. 

Append.  Verg.  p.  38 :    "Codex  Basileensis  ohartaceus  saec.  XV,  a  do- 
mino  lohanne    de    Lapide   donatus    cathedrali    Basileensi,    accurate 
-  descriptus  a  Naekio,  Cat.  p.  365  sqq." 

either  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Sieber,  in  his  letter  to  me  of  March 

21,  1872, 

r  "lohannes  de  Lapide  besass  eine  auserlesene  sammlung  meist  auf  das 
schonste  ausgestatteter  biiclier,  und  schenkte  dieselbe  dem  hiesigen 
Carthauserkloster  bei  seinem  eintritt  in  diesen  orden  (1487).  Als 
das  Kloster  in  folge  der  reformation  aufgehoben  wurde,  fiel  dessen 
ganze  bibliothek  am  ende  des  XVI  jahrhunderts  an  die  hiesige 
universitatsbibliothek." 

or  the  testimony  of  the  codex  Basileensis  itself, 

-  on  the  recto  of  the  first  leaf  of  which  we  read  : 
Titulus  omnia  opera  virgilij. 
Liber  Carthusiensium  Basilee  proveniens  illis 
L  a  domino  lohanne  de  Lapide  confratre  eorundem. 

nor  to  convert  Ribbeck's  two  letters  of  the  bishop  of 
Aleria  to  pope  Paul  II, 
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Append,  Very.  p.  38 :  "post  lo.  Andreae  episcopi  Aleriensis  epistulas 
duas  in  primam  et  in  secundam  Vergilii  impressionom  ad  Paulum  II. 
pontif.  max.  datas,  vitam  Vergilii,  epigrammata  quaedam  et  argumenta 
XII  Aeueidos  secuntur  culex,  dirae^  copa,  est  et  non  est,  vir  bonus,  ro- 
sae,  moretiimy 

into  one  letter  to  pope  Paul  II.  and  one  letter  to  Pomponius  In- 
fortunatus  (see  Nos.  1  and  2  inNaeke's  list,  above),  bnt,  turn- 
ing my  back  alike  on  pope  and  bishop  and  Ribbeck  and  Naeke, 
to  deposit  safe  among  my  xtiii.rik.y.  and  side  by  side  with 
my  own  collations  of  the  codex  Basileensis  and  editio  Romana  I, 
those  collations  by  Dr.  Sieber  of  the  same  codex,  and  by  Dr. 
Dickson  of  the  Hunterian  exemplar  of  the  editio  Romana  II,  to 
which  I  owed  my  easy  and  bloodless  victory,  and  tlien,  hav- 
ing sung  —  no,  not  sung,  for  I  am  neither  musical  nor  demonstra- 
tive, but  hummed  to  myself  —  my  to  Paean,  and  inwardly  prayed 
to  my  Mnemosyne  that  it  might  be  reserved  for  Dr.  Sieber,  who 
had  all  the  resources  of  the  Basel  library  at  command,  to  vindi- 
cate for  its  mal-signale,  little-understood  codex  the  position  to 
which  it  is  entitled  in  the  mundus  VirgiHanus  (viz.  not  that  of 
a  mere  transcript  in  MS.  of  editio  Romana  whether  prima  se- 
•cunda  or  tertia,  but  that  of  a  MS.  formed  by  skilled  selection  and 
rejection  as  well  from  the  manuscript  sources  of  the  first  printed 
editions  as  from  the  first  printed  editions  themselves,  in  other 
words  the  honorable  position  of  a  one-exemplar  edition  in  MS. 
of  the  works  of  Virgil,  ere  yet  the  one-exemplar  MS.  edition 
was  —  whether  for  good  or  for  ill,  let  those  say  who  know 
better  than  I  —  squeezed  to  death  in  the  iron  embrace  of  the 
hundred-thousand-armed  Briareus  of  Mainz,  tov  y.a.i  uTtsSSsicav 
ftajtocps?  6eot,),  to  take  up,  and  proceed  vw^itlt,  the 
next  lot  of  my  well  nigh  forgotten  second  category. 

Ten  MSS.  in  the  Bibliothfeque  Imperiale,  Paris,  viz.  No. 
639:  saec.  IX;  fol.;  parchm. ;  Buc.  Georg.  and  Aeneis  as  far  as 
beginning  of  eleventh  Book;  corrected  in  many  places  and 
wanting  several  pages  at  the  end  of  second  and  the  beginning 
of  third  Book.  No.  640:  saec.  X;  smaller  fol.;  parchm.;  seven 
last  Books  of  the  Aeneis,  except  beginning  of  sixth  and  end  of 
twelfth;    less  corrected  than  No.  7926;    from  Convent   of  St. 
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Germain-des-Pres.  No.  7925;  saec.  X;  smallest  fol.;  parchm.; 
"olim  Colbertinus" ;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen.  No.  7926 :  saec.  X ;  large 
foL;  parchm. ;  "olim  Colbertinus";  Buc.  Georg.  Aen.  except  from 
V.  137  of  twelfth  Book;  so  much  corrected  that  it  is  difficult, 
often  impossible,  to  ascertain  what  has  been  the  original  read- 
ing; at  the  end  of  last  page  bears  the  signature:  P.  Pithou. 
No.  7927:  saec.  X;  large  fol.;  parchm.;  "olim  Colbertinus";  Buc. 
Georg.  Aen.  \  all  after  first  line  of  Book  X  in  a  more  modern 
hand.  No.  7928:  saec.  X;  fol.;  parchm.;  "olim  Baluzianus"; 
contains  four  Eclogues,  the  two  first  Georgics,  seventh  and  eighth 
Books  of  Aeneis  and  of  the  ninth  as  far  as  v.  640;  also  part  of 
fifth  and  part  of  sixth  Book.  No.  7929:  saec.  X;  fol.;  parchm.; 
"primum  Petri  Pithoei,  postea  Colbertinus";  the  last  seven  Books 
of  the  Aeneis  except  the  first  13  lines  of  sixth  Book  and  all  after 
V.  867  of  twelfth;  at  the  end  bears  the  signature:  P.  Pithou.  No. 
7930:  saec.  XI;  large  fol.;  parchm.;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen.;  Lombard 
hand.  No.  7931:  saec.  XII;  small  folio  (oblong);  parchm.; 
Aeneis ;  marked  on  fly  leaf  Codex  Bigotianus,  and  bearing  on 
the  inside  of  the  board  the  arms  of  Johannes  Bigot.  No.  8069: 
saec.  X  or  XI;  large  fol,;  parchm.;  "primum  Jac.  Aug.  Thuani, 
postea  Colbertinus";  Buc.  Georg.  Aen.  Besides  these  MSS.,  I 
consulted  as  to  the  reading  "Parin  creat"  (Aen.  10,705)  Nos. 
7932,  7933,  7934,  7935,  7937,  7942,  in  the  Biblioth^que  Im- 
periale. 

A  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheque  delaVille  in  ValencieiineS : 

"Volumen  totum  scriptum  est  circa  a.  d.  880"  (Ant.  Sander, 
Biblioth.  Belgica  manuscripta,  Insulis,  1641);  the  following 
words  inscribed  on  back  of  volume :  hoc  volumen  magno  fuit 
.  .  .  TBMPOEE  MiLONis  ET  HUEBALDi  (who  livcd  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury); large  4  to;  parchm.;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen.;  wi-itten  in  same 
character  as  Gudian  No.  70,  with  similar  annotations  in  similar, 
very  small  hand;  very  much  corrected;  written  partly  in  double, 
mostly  in  single,  column;  in  perfect  preservation;  formerly,  be- 
longed to  the  convent  of  St.  Amand. 

A  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheque  de  la  Ville  in  St.  Omer ;  saec. 
XII;  8vo;  parchm.;    Aeneis  only;  Gothic  minusculae. 
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Seven  MSS.  of  the  Harleian  collection  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, JLoudon;  viz.  No.  2457:  saec.  XV;  4to;  parchm.;  Bug. 
G-eorg.  and  Aen.  from  v.  155  of  fifth  Book;  a  bad  MS.  with  many- 
lacunae.  No.  2534:  saec.  XIII;  parchm.;  Buc.  Geon/.  Aen.;  a 
good  MS.  thus  panegyrized  by  Nares :  "codex  magni  pretii,  olim 
Collegii  Agenensis  Soc.  les.  x£i[ji.v)>.iov."  No.  2668:  saec.  XII; 
parchm. ;  Buc.  Georg  and  Aen.  as  far  as  v.  678  of  Book  IV.  No. 
2701:  "scriptus  anno  1447";  12 mo;  parchm.;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen. ; 
"oHm  Aldi  Manuti."  No.  2744:  saec.  XV;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen.;  a 
bad  MS.  No.  2770:  saec.  XII;  Aen.  No.  3944:  "codex,  ut  mihi 
videtur,  saec.  XV,  cui  assignatus  est,  multo  antiquior  et  coUa- 
tione  dignus,"  Nares  (Gatal.);  4 to;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen. 

A  MS.  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dnblin :  saec. 
XII;  fol. ;  parchm. ;  Buc.  Georg.  Aen. ;  illuminated  and  handsome, 
but  mutilated  in  several  places ;  no  corrections. 

The  MSS.  of  this  category,  being  of  much  less  importance 
than  those  of  the  preceding,  I  have  cited,  in  my  variae  lectiones, 
not  indiAHidually,  or  by  name  or  special  sign,  but  collectively,  or, 
if  I  may  so  say,  in  groups  or  masses.  In  other  words,  I  content 
myself  with  saying:  so  many  read  so  and  so,  and  so  many,  so 
and  so;  and,  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  place  the  number  of  MSS. 
which  agree  in  a  particular  reading  of  a  word  or  passage,  and 
the  entire  number  of  MSS.  I  have  consulted  concerning  the 
word  or  passage,  in  the  relative  positions  of  numerator  and  de- 
nominator of  a  fraction.  Thus  at  v.  522  of  the  first  Book,  the 
numbers  IX  ^^/es  and  II  ^"/es  placed  after  cunctis  and  cuncti 
respectively,  indicate  that  I  have  examined  sixty-five  second- 
class  MSS.  concerning  the  reading  of  the  word,  and  that  of  these 
sixty-five  second-class  MSS.,  twenty-five  read  cunctis,  while 
forty  read  ctjncti. 

All  the  MSS.  constituting  the  first  categoiy,  I  have  collated 
from  beginning  to  end  at  least  once;  the  Vatican  fragment,  the 
Roman,  the  Palatine,  and  the  Medicean,  twice.  Of  the  MSS. 
constituting  the  second  category  I  have  collated  the  Laurentian, 
Vatican,  Paris  and  Dublin  with  a  certain  uniformity  from  be- 
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ginning  to  end ;  the  others,  after  the  end  of  the  sixth  Book,  ir- 
regularly only. 

Such  is  the  account  I  have  had  to  give  of  the  Virgilian 
MSS.  which  have  come  under  my  observation  in  my  search  after 
the  true  readings  and  ti'ue  meanings  of  Virgil.  If  it  contain 
little  to  interest  the  paleographer,  let  it  be  recollected  that  it  has 
not  been  made  for  the  paleographer  but  only  for  the  Virgilian 
student,  nor  by  a  paleographer,  but  only  by  an  investigator  of 
the  Virgilian  sense,  and  not  even  of  that  sense  generally,  but  only 
of  that  sense  in  one  particular  poem,  the  Aeneis.  So  little  has 
it  been  my  object  to  give  an  account  of  the  ancient  Latin  MS. 
generally,  or  even  of  the  Virgilian  MS.  itself  generally,  that  it  is 
only  in  some  rare  case,  such  as  that  of  the  Basel  MS.  F.  III.  3, 1 
have  taken  even  the  least  notice  of  the  often  sufficiently  numer- 
ous, motley  and  bizarre  contents  of  the  Virgilian  MS.  over  and 
above  the  Bucolics,  Georgics,  and  Aeneis.  The  bare  enumer- 
ation, without  one  word  either  of  note  or  comment,  of  these  ekes, 
or,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  co-tenants  under  the  same  roof,  of  one 
hundred  transcripts  of- the  works  of  Virgil,  had  required  not 
merely  the  corner  of  a  preface  but  an  entire  preface,  or  even 
volume,  for  itself.  The  interblending  of  note  and  comment,  ne- 
cessary to  make  such  enumeration  instructive  and  interesting, 
had  required  perhaps  five-fold  more  space.  It  is  an  open  field  in 
which  some  lohann  Albert  Fabricius  may  yet  distinguish  himself 

I  quote  the  Codex  Canoniciamis,  now  in  the 

Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  from  George  Butler's  collation 
(Oxford,  1854). 

My  quotations  of  Servius  have  been  all  made  either  from 
the  Dresden  iServius,  a  fine,  large  folio,  paper  MS.  in 
the  royal  library  of  that  city,  marked  D.  136  in  the  library  cat- 
alogue and  described  by  Ebert  {GeschicJite  und  Beschreibunq 
der  Icon.  Biblioth.  zu  Dresden)  as  well  as  by  Wagner  (Zimmer- 
mann,  allgem.  Schulz.  1830,  n.  24),  and  which  the  authorities  of 
the  library,  with  an  enlightened  liberality  little  reciprocated  by 
the  authorities  of  British  librai-ies,  allowed  me  to  take  home  to 
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my  lodgings  and  keep  as  long  as  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
my  work;  or  from  Liion'lS  no  less  excellent  than  unpreten- 
tious edition  in  two  volumes,  Grotting'en,  1836. 
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In  as  much  as  the  printed  editions,  commentaries,  treatises 
and  detached  observations  constituting  the  third  of  the  cate- 
gories into  which  I  divide  the  sources  of  my  variae  lectiones^ 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  sufficiently  accessible  to  those  of  my 
readers  who  may  think  it  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  exac- 
titude of  my  notices,  and  are,  besides,  invar  ably  referred  to,  in 
the  course  of  my  work,  each  of  them  by  its  own  specific  desig- 
nation, I  omit  here,  as  supererogatory,  all  such  synoptical  view 
of  them  as  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  give  of  the  MSS.  con- 
stituting the  first  and  second  categories,  all  of  them  more  or 
less,  some  of  them  extremely,  difficult  of  access,  and  —  those 
of  the  second  category  in  particular  —  either  so  wbolly  without, 
or  so  little  known  by,  distinctive  names  or  characters,  that  even 
I  myself  quote  them  not  individually,  but  only  by  groups ;  in 
other  words,  my  second-class  MSS.  not  being  individualized 
in  the  body-  of  my  work,  are  individualized  here  in  the  preface ; 
editions,  commentaries,  treatises  and  observations,  being  indi- 
vidualized in  the  body  of  the  work,  are  here  in  the  preface 
passed  by  unnoticed,  except  these  following,  rarer  and  more  re- 
markable, viz. 

The  edition  printed  in  Rome  in  1469  by  Sweyn- 

heim  and  Pannartz  with  the  colophon : 

Aspicis  illustris  lector  quicunque  libellos 

Si  cupis  artificum  nomina  nosse:  lege. 
Aspera  ridebis  cognomina  teutona :  forsan 

Mitiget  ars  musis  inscia  uerba  uirum. 
Conradus  suueynheym:  Arnoldus  panuartzque  magistri 

Kome  impresserunt  talia  multa  simul. 
Petrus  cum  fratre  Francisco  maximus  ambo 

Huic  operi  optatam  contribuere  domum. 
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This  edition  bears  prefixed  the  epistle  dedicatory  of  the  editor, 
lohannes  Andreas,  bishop  of  Aleria,  to  Pope  Paul  II,  an  epistle 
consigned  by  succeeding  editors— no  doubt  on  account  of  its 
unwieldy  length — to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets,  but  which  I 
am  fain  to  disinter  and  present  here  at  full  to  my  readers,  that 
it  may  be  at  their  option  to  hear  or  not,  as  it  were  from  his  own 
lips,  with  what  views  and  what  feelings  the  editor  of  the  first 
printed  Virgil,  committed  his  work,  just  four  hundred  years  ago, 
to  that  wonderful  multiplier  which  was  before  long  to  produce 
editions  almost  as  speedily,  correctly,  and  cheaply,  as  were  then 
produced  by  the  pen  single  copies: 

Eloquentie  splendore  et  rerum  dignitate  locupletiorem  Virgilio'poetam, 
unum  fortasse  Homerum  Greci,  nullum  certe  Latini  invenient,  quern 
merito  linguae  lattnae  excellent!  ingenio  Viri  delicias  nuncupant;  quan- 
quam  ne  poetarum  quidem  caeteris  vel  Grecis  vel  Romanis  proprie  com- 
mendationes,  ut  verae  ita  ingentes,  desunt.  Maronem  igitur,  veluti  faoun- 
diae  dulcioris  formatorem,  pueris  decantandum  et  perdiscendum  tradimus; 
ita  excoli  ac  fingi  ingeniorum  amoenitatem  iudicantes,  si  poetae  suavis  im- 
primis atque  castigati  facundissima  carmina  cum  nutricis  lacte  misoean- 
tur.  Hac  nos  potissimum  ratione,  cum  iam  ab  impi-essoribus  nostris  ef- 
flagitarentur  poetae,  Pater  beatissime,  Paule  II,  Venete,  Pontifex  Maxime, 
a  Mantuani  vatis  operibus  poetarum  exprimendorum  initia,  domino  auxi- 
liante,  sumus  auspioati,  caeteros  item  temporibus  idoneis,  prouttibi  placere 
didicerimus,  per  ordinem  omnes  impressuri.  Ut  autem  in  eo  quoque  velut 
perpetuam  moris  nostri  servaremus  rationem,  quicquid  Maronis  soripto- 
rum  indepti  sumus,  quantum  quidem  fuimus  intelligendo  in  tanta  tamque 
mendosa  exemplariorum  raritate,  multorumque  eiusmodi  prope  desuetu- 
dine,  immo  vero  internecione,  in  corpus  unum  omne  compegimus,  laborio- 
siore  licet  nobis  studio,  arbitrantes  tamen  magnum  nos  discendi  cupidis 
ad  dootrinam  compendium  allaturos.  Qua  in  voluntate,  quoniam  facile 
fieri  potest,  ut  rectius  nonnulla  et  frugalius  efBci  potuerint,  ingrati  erunt 
mea  opinione  lectores,  nisi  quicunque  veriora  habuerint  exemplaria,  et 
ipsi  sua  in  medium  prompserint;  qui  vero  acrius  perspiciunt,  ac  doctius, 
quod  a  mendo  sit  longius,  nobis  quoque  communicaverint.  Ut  enim  tu 
maxime  omnium  nosti,  pater  beatissime,  qui  quidem  veritatis  cathedram 
tenes,  non  lucri  aviditate,  non  laudis  ambitione,  non  iaoiendis  bonorum 
amplioribus  fundamentis,  non  vite  degendae  necessitate,  non  denique 
ullius  imperantis  arbitrio,  tanto  buic  operi  ardore  insistimus,  quod  est  re- 
vera  difficillimum,  neque  interquiescendi  unquam  spatii  quicquid  sinit. 
Sola  nos  gratificandi  tibi,  et  per  te  amatoribus  doctrinarum  omnibus 
ingens  atque  infatigabilis  voluntas  tenet ;  qua  excerpta,  desit  verbo  invidia. 
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nullum  esse  opinor  premium,  quod  par  huic  labori  atferri  queat.  Opere 
precium  illud  equidem  amplum  ratus  sura,  quod  tibi  studium  nostrum 
cordi  esse  scio,  pater  beatissime.  Quo  circa  iion  prius  oneri  me  subduoam, 
quam  quicquid  in  egregiis  est  voluminibus,  quamplurimis  adiuvero  exein- 
plaribus  communicari,  quantum  fieri  poterit,  verissime;  eo  etiam  fidelius 
ac  promptius,  quod  nannuUos  audio,  quibus  ut  felix  ao  faustum  sit  deum 
omnipotentem  queso,  in  huiusmodi  artificio  aut  iam  coepisse,  aut  non 
multo  post  pro  virili  coepturos  laborare.  Quod  velim,  te  propitio,  pater 
beatissime,  fiat  a  plurimis,  ut  nullum  qualibet  in  facultate  opus  sit,  quod 
expositum  pauperibus  studiosis  vili  non  inveniatur.  Ceterum  quia  om- 
nibus kominibus  pernotum  est;  bonore  praecipue  ac  premio  artes  ali,  ex 
quo  sane  fonte  versus  ille  cantatur :  Sint  Mecenates,  non  deerunt  Flacce 
Marones;  attentus  lector  ex  hoc  facile  discet  volumine,  in  quo,  si  non  om- 
nia, plura  certe  Virgilii  sunt  opuscula,  quantum,  honore  praemioque  pro- 
posito,  divini  perfecerit  auimi  atque  orationis  vates,  ubi  fortunam  minime 
imparem  sue  adesse  sensit  Industrie,  et  doctas  lucubrationes  suas  princi- 
pum  orbis  terre  douis  et  honoribus  cumulari.  lacentem  sane,  immo  laten- 
tem,  et  obscurum  adhuc  Maronem  fuisse  ostendit  prope  borridus,  certe 
incultus,  poete  divini  Culex,  nisi  si  exprimitur  a  me  hac  confessione  in- 
genii  mei  tenuitas  atque  hebetudo  crassioris.  Equidem  Culicem  Maroni- 
oum  ingenue  fateor,  vix  me  ad  plenum  intellexisse,  iterata  etiam  atque 
etiam  lectione;  neque  ob  id  modo,  quod  inemendatum  habui  exemplar, 
que  res  plurimum  obstare  intellectioni  solet,  quinimmo  ob  id  quoque, 
quoniam,  dum  id  pangeret  carmen,  novicius  adhuc  poeta,  natalis  soli  plus 
quam  Castalii  fontis  preferens,  tantus  postmodum  futurus  totius  latinitatis 
excultor  ac  prope  summus  doctrinarum  omnium  arbiter  vates,  nee  quid 
ageret  satis  perspiciebat,  nee  quomodo  eloqueretur  facillime  reperiebat; 
magisque  inclyti  poete  adeptum  postea  nomen,  quam  proprius  ullus  nitor, 
et  ipsi  Culici,  et  opusculorum  nonniillis,  quasi  nihil  ex  amplissimo  illo  in- 
genio  non  absolutum  prodierit,  peperit  alioquin  neglectis  eternitatem. 
Omitto  Actionem  nuUibi  in  eo  poeta  minus  elegantem.  dicendi  filum,  ar- 
temque  desidero.  Eminet  sane  tamquam  stupentis  adhuc,  nee  satis  nu- 
merosi  ingenii  dictionis  facies  quaedam  salebrosa  et  coacta  profecto;  non 
fluit  naturalis  ilia  quidem,  sed  affectata  qualis  potest  eluctatur  oratio.  At 
in  Diris,  hoc  est  in  execrabilis  voti  cantilena,  Maro  minus  quidem  vide- 
tur  compeditus,  non  eousque  tamen  explicitus,  ut  poetico  ad  plenum  cen- 
seas  adipe  saginatum.  Copa  incedit  pexior  ac  moUior,  et  uberiore  Pieri- 
dum  haustu  saltat  hilarior.  Est  et  non  Virgilianum  versiculi  concinentes, 
ingenii  satis,  et  non  parum  Industrie  redolent.  Vir  ipse  bonus  et  sapiens 
Maronicus,  philosophic  quidem  multum  habet,  et  non  minimum  elegan- 
tie.  Rose,  ut  non  enitent  plurimum,  rosas  quoque  ipsas,  que  odorem 
suum  late  non  diffundunt,  imitate,  ita  haudquaquam  nitore  deficiunt, 
atque  suavitate.  Lepidius  multo  est  Moretum,  et  quantum  gustus  iudicare 
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potest  meus,  etsi  suam  queque  lactucam  habeant  labra,  multum  elegans, 
tantum  post  se  Culicem  relinquit,  quantum  ad  Virgilianam,  quae  paulo 
post  late  effulsit,  accedit  propria  suavitate  dignitatem.  Priapeam  illam 
quidem  spurce  nimium  scriptam,  non  inelegantem  esse  fateor ;  sed  an  op- 
timi  atque  modestissimi  sit  vatis,  quoniam_  nonnuUi  ambigunt,  nequaquam 
asseruerim.  Ea  tamen,  si  honesti  tantum  haberet,  quantum  latinitatis 
ostendit,  forsitan  posset  operibus  vigilatissimis  comparari.  Quae  preter 
haec  opuscula  in  nostro  sunt  codice,  me  arbitro,  nemo  epithaphii  versi- 
culis  duobus  exceptis,  vati  tribuet  Mantuano.  Ex  ingenio  ilia  quisque 
ceusebit  suo.  Ego  omnes  obsecro  per  te,  pater  beatissime,  studiosos,  ut 
grate  civilique  animo  laboribus  nostris  faveant,  tueque  sacrosanctae  ma- 
iestati,  sancte  item  Komane  ecclesie  ac  Christianae  sospitati  felicissimam 
perpetuitatem  exoptent.  Vale. 
Collated  in  the  Laiirentian  and  Vatican  libraries. 

Thie  edition  printed  in  Rome  in  1471  by  the  same 
printers,  with  the  s%me  colophon,  and  presenting,  on  the  first 
folio,  the  epigraph  of  the  bishop  of  Aleria's  letter  recommendatory 
of  this,  his  second  edition,  to  Pomponius  Infortunatus : 

"lohannis  Andree  episoopi  Aleriensis  in  Cyrno,  id  est 
Corsica  insula,  in  secundam  Virgilii  impressionem 
ad  Pomponium  Infortunatum  suum  epistola. 

followed  immediately  by  the  letter  itself  in  two  parts,  the  first 
part,  from  "Eloquentie  splendore"  as  far  as  "perpetuitatem  ex- 
optent. Vale.",  being  a  copy  of  the  same  bishop's  letter  recom- 
mendatory of  his  former  edition  to  pope  Paul  II  (for  which  see 
ed.  Rom.  I,  above)  and  the  second  part,  viz.  from  "Hucusque" 
to  the  end,  the  bishop's  letter  proper  to  Pomponius  Infortunatus 
himself,  in  these  words  : 

Hucusque  epistolam  oluseram,  amantissime  Pomponi,  in  superiore  eden- 
da  impressione  Virgiliana,  in  qua  tu  testis  es  optimus,  nostros  artifices 
plus,  nescio  quomodo,  quam  communiter  solent,  dormitasse.  Dein  ipse 
antiquitatis  totius  studiosissimus,  Maronis  taraen  aliquanto  amicicior,  dedisti 
operam,  ut  ex  manibus  tuis  autiquissimum  Virgilii  exemplar,  maiusculis 
characteribus  descriptum,  vix  carptim  possem  evolvere.  Erant  in  eo,  quod 
meministi,  minus  prime  Bucolicorum  Egloge ;  Georgica,  Eneisque  absoluta. 
Preterea  nihil.  Fateor  aliquibus  iji  locis  et  verbis  codicem  mihi  vetustum 
ilium  iudicatum  esse  nostro  veriorem.  Et  si  fieri  poterit,  quod  scero,  ut 
possim  diutius  ilium  per  dominum  eius  in  meis  manibus  tenere,  diligen- 
tissime  curaturum  me  spondeo,  ut  tertia  fiat  impressio,  ne  quid  omnino 
videatur  ex  virgiliana  a  nostris  maiestate  desiderari.  Tu  tamen  mihi  etiam 
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Etnam  Maronis  et  Cirin,  integras  quidem,  sed  inemendatas,  Catalecton 
vero  etiam  corruptius,  et  imperfectum  tradidisti.  Vitam  item  divini  vatis 
brevissime  scriptam,  et  nonnullos  summarios  operis  versiculos,  eos  quo- 
que,  quiHortuli  nomine  inscribuntur,  que  ego  omnia,  diligentia  tua,  ut  de- 
bui,  mirum  in  modum  oblectatus,  ascribi  huic  nove  impressioiii  curavi, 
tali  tamen  couditione,  ut  si  quid  imprimendo  nostri  artifices  enarint,  tua 
sit  etiam  emendandi  cura,  qui  ut  hec  legi  a  pluribus  possent  sedulitate  tua 
effecisti.    Vale. 

That  this  edition,  commonly  called  Romana  secunda,  is  not  a 
mere  reprint  of  the  preceding  (Romana  prima  or  princeps)  with 
a  new  letter  dedicatory,  and  the  addition  of  the  several  parti- 
culae  enumerated  in  that  letter,  but  presents,  along  with  those 
particulae,  a  revision  of  the  text,  at  least  of  the  Aeneis,  appears 
from  a  comparison  of  fifty-five  readings  taken  partly  by  myself 
from  the  Laurentian,  partly  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dickson  and  Ro- 
bert B.  Spears  Esq.  at  my  request  from  the  Hunterian,  exemplar 
of  this  edition,  with  the  readings  of  the  prima  taken  by  myself 
from  the  Vatican  and  Laurentian  exemplaria;  according  to 
which  comparison  the  two  editions  differ  in  five  of  the  fifty-five 
places  compared. 


the  prima  reading 

whereas  t 

A  en 

1,  740:   "immensum" 

"in  mensam 

jj 

2,  179:   "auxere"' 

"aduexere" 

)j 

2,  331:   "nunquam" 

"unquam" 

J) 

4,  168:  "connubiis" 

"connuhii" 

J) 

6,     96:  "quam" 

"qua" 

This  second  edition,  therefore,  is  not  a  mere  reprint  of  the  first, 
but  a  veritable  new  edition  exhibiting  a  certain  variety  of  read- 
ings. That  it  should  be  so,  was  to  be  expected  a  priori,  as  well 
from  the  appeal  made  by  the  editor,  in  the  letter  introductory 
of  the  editio  prima,  to  the  possessors  of  MSS.,  both  to  commu- 
nicate readings  which  might  be  better  than  those  adopted  in  the 
prima,  and  to  produce,  for  the  common  good,  any  "exemplaria" 
they  were  in  possession  of,  which  might  be  "veriora"  than  that 
which  he,  the  editor  of  the  prima,  had  used, 

''Qua  in  voluntate  quoniam  facile  iieri  potest  ut  rectius  noiinulla  et 
frugalius  effici  potuerint,  ingrati  erunt  mea  opinione  lectores,  nisi 
quicunque  veriora  habuerint  exemplaria,  et  ipsi  sua  in  medium  promps- 
erint,  qui  vero  acrius  perspiciunt  ac  doctius  quod  a  mendo  sit  longius, 
nobis  quoque  communicaverint.". 
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as  from  the  acknowledgment  in  the  letter  introductory  to  the 
editio  secunda,  of  the  editor's  receipt  from  his  friend,  Pomponius 
Infortunatus,  of  a  MS.  which,  although  he  had  not  had  it  long 
enough  in  his  hands  to  make  a  thorough  collation  of  it,  he  ne- 
vertheless thought  was  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the  MS.  he  had 
previously  used :  "Fateor  aliquibus  in  locis  et  verbis  codicem 
mihi  vetustum  ilium  iudicatum  esse  nostro  veriorem."  And  such, 
on  examination,  the  editio  Romana  secunda  proves  to  be :  viz. 
a  new  edition,  in  which  some  of  the  gross  typographical  errors 
of  the  previous  edition  have  been  corrected,  and  several  new 
particulae  added,  but  of  which  the  few  new  readings  have  been 
obtained  less  "ope  codicum"  than  ope  codicis,  viz.  of  that  codex 
for  which  the  editor,  in  his  introductory  letter,  thanks  his  friend. 
The  expression  "codicum  ope  longe  emendatior,"  should  hardly 
have  escaped  from  the  pen  of  a  critic,  who,  himself  an  editor 
both  of  Virgil  and  Homer,  had  only  to  pause  a  moment  to  re- 
collect that  MS.  codices  at  the  period  of  which  he  was  writing, 
viz.  that  of  the  renaissance,  were  not  collected,  as  in  his  own 
time  and  at  present,  in  great  libraries  ostensibly  and,  with  few 
exceptions  (of  which,  elsewhere),  really,  for  public  use  and  ,of 
sufficiently  easy  access,  but  either  lay  buried  in  monasteries, 
and  the  sacristies  of  basilicas  and  cathedrals,  or  were  the  pri- 
vate property  of  individuals  by  whom  they  were  guarded  as 
jealously  as  were  ever  fair  Circassians  in  eastern  harems.  The 
Goettingen  editor  of  Virgil  in  1767- — 1775,  had  only  to  ask  him- 
self was  it  at  all  probable  that  the  same  person  who  had 
found  it  so  difficult,  so  all  but  impossible,  to  obtain  MS.  codices 
for  the  Lucan  he  was  editing  in  Rome  in  1469 

llo.  Ad.  episcopi  Aleriensis  ad  Paulum  II 
Venetum.  Pont.  Max.  Epistola.  * 

Hoc  tempore,  pater  beatissime,  Paule  II,  Venete,  Pontifex  maxime,  bonam 
primum  valctudinem  ab  omnipotenti  deo  per  castissimas  tuas  preces   opto, 
ut  incredibili  queam  sufficere  recognoscendi  onevi,  prius  alieno  rogatu  suscepto. 


*  A  reference  to,  or  short  extract  from,  this  letter,  was  perhap.s  all  that  was  required 
for  my  argument.  Having,  however,  given  at  full  length,  above,  the  same  editor's  two 
letters  introductory  of  the  two  first  printed  Virgils,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  treat  as 
stepchild  this  his  letter  introductory  of  the  first  printed  Lucan,  no  less  interesting  in  itself 
than  either,  and  illustrative  of,  and  illustrated  by,  both.     To  treat  this  letter  in  another  re- 
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nunc  manibus  pedibusque,  ut  aiunt,  mea  sponte  ita  complexo,  ut  nulla  videar 
posse  difficultate  revocari.  Liberalem  deinde  illis  animum  dari,  libros  suos, 
quicunque  habent,  in  medium  exponendi,  ut  variorum  exemplarium  fideliore 
subsidio,  facilius  possim,  alioquin  tantopere*  pauper  ingenii,  publico  studiosorum 
commodo  subservire.  Aut  si  quos  tanta  occupavit  vel  rusticitas,  ut  multos,  vel 
iuvidia,  ut  plures,  vel  item  avaricia,  ut  nonnullos,  ne  eorum  charte  vilescant, 
quas  ut  predam,  harpyiarum  more,  unguibus  retinent,  saltern  in  meam  vel  sug- 
gillationem,  vel  ruborem,  nostram  praesentem  operam  irridentes,  carpant,  modo 
proferant  sua  ipsi,  vel  ex  Ubris,  vel  ex  ingenio  locupletiore,  veriora.  Tauto  enim 
ardore  flagramus  huius  quidem  liberalise  ceterum  negotiosi  ocii,  ut  dummodo 
prosimus  litteratis,  nostro  etiam  queamus  in  re  huiusmodi  dedecore  gloriari. 
Ceteri  sane  stomacharentur,  atque  egre  ferrent,  ingratis,  quales  sunt  multi,  sue 
tempestatis  hominibus,  studia  peritiora,  et  vigilie  multum  habentia,  exhibere. 
Xos,  absit  ut  egre  feramus  banc,  Vere  dixerim,  inhumanitatem,.  Neque  enim 
nostri  tantum  aevi  hominibus  inservioius,  sed  futuris  omnibus  vacamus,  cupientes 
quidem  presentium  voluntatem,  sed  non  minus  utilitatem  futurorum.  Nostra  in 
eo  virtus  ob  id  clarior  forsitan  extabit,  quod  ne  ingratitudine  quidem  irritati  quo- 
rundam,  nobis  negantium  exemplaria,  ab  optimo  instituto  fuerimus  revocati.  Sed 
deo  gratia,  optimo  maximo,  et  tibi,  pater  beatissime,  quod  ex  sacro  Colligio  Car- 


spect,  too,  with  the  same  affection  with  which  I  have  treated  its  cousins  german,  as  well 
as  to  make  this  my  free  gift  of  it  no  less  valuable  than  I  flatter  myself  was  that  of  its  rela- 
tives, I  have  taken  the  same  pains  with  respect  to  it  as  I  took  with  respect  to  them,  and 
presented  my  reader  not  with  a  transcript  either  of  Quirini's  or  Botfield's  transcript,  but 
with  a  transcript  of  the  letter  itself  as  it  stands  in  the  princeps  Lncan  collated  for  me  in  the 
British  Museum  by  my  friend,  J.P.DaviesEsq.,  on  his  way  from  Dublin  to  Paris,  and  to  make 
which  collation,  one  of  the  three  proprietors  of  the  largest  and  best  private  school  in  Ire- 
land paid  me  the  compliment  of  submitting  to  be  treated  in  the  manner  noticed  in  his  letter 
to  me  enclosing  the  collation :  "British  Museum,  July  4,  1872.  -  -  I  have  got  the  book.  Cost 
Lord  Grenville  1166  francs.  No  title.  It  is  a  large-paper  exemplar,  and  not  allowed  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  Grenville  library ;  so  that  I  am  now  there.  Besides,  they  are  now  looking 
for  the  small-paper  exemplar  in  the  King's  library,  lest  I  should  blot  this.  Great  ceremony 
is  used  about  the  book.  I  would  defy  Hermes  himself  to  steal  it."  Ineed  hardly  assure 
my  readers  that  precautions  which  might  have  been  effectual  against  the  god  of  thieves 
himself,  were  not  ineffectual  against  my  friend  Mr.  Davies,  and  that  the  master  of  the 
Kingstown  school  not  only  did  not  steal,  but  did  not  even  attempt  to  steal,  the  book.  But 
it  is  only  right  to  assure  them  that  Mr.  Davies  performed  the  almost  equally  difficult  feat  of 
making  the  collation  for  me  and  them,  and  that  a  gentleman,  accustomed  only  to  the  pri- 
vacy of  his  own  library,  or  the  courteous  prevenance  of  the  authorities  of  the  library  of  the 
Dublin  university,  was  able  so  to  abstract  himself  mentally  from  the  Argus  surveillance  to 
which  he  was  physically  subjected  in  the  British  Museum,  as  not  merely  to  make  the  colla- 
tion required,  but  to  detect  the  errors  of  previous  collators,  and  so  to  render  the  book  it- 
self more  intelligible  than  it  ever  was  before,  even  to  its  own  most  jealous  owners:  fas  est 
et  a  fure  doceri.  See  Modena  edition,  below. 

The  epigraph  omitted  by  some  chance  from  the  beginning  of  the  letter,  in  the  princeps 
Lucan,  and  only  inserted  after  the  colophon,  I  have  restored  to  its  proper  place. 

*  In  the  original,  tpe;  Mr,  Davies's  rendering  of  this  contraction  by  tantopere, 
restores  meaning  to  a  passage  of  which  Quirini's  and  Botfield's  rendering  of  the  contraction 
by  temp  ore,  had  made  absolute  nonsense. 
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dinalium  tue  sanctitatis  fratrum,  nemin^m  adhuc  repperimus,  nostris  studiis  non 
incredibilitor  affectum  atque  favorabilem,  adeo  ut  quo  maior  sit  in  eis  dignitatis 
splendor,  eo  etiam  humanitas  plenior  elucescat,  quod  utinam  de  ceteris  gradibus 
dicere  vere  possemus,  forsitan  essemus  aliquando  nonnullis  de  laboribus  libe- 
rati,  sed  sciart  tenaces  isti,  non  se  libros  amare,  sed  chartas,  quibus  pro  ingrati- 
tudine  hoc  solum  recipimus,  nos  tanto  plus  laudis  merituros,  qui  quidem  sumus* 
etiam  in  avarissimos  chartarum  bonorum  librorum  copie  munifice  liberales.  Sed 
iam  M.   Annaei   Lucani  vitam,  deinceps  poema  Canorum    audiamus.lj 

should,  only  two  years  later,  viz.  in  1471,  have  fonnd 
MS.  codices  so  ready  to  his  hand  for  the  amended  edition  of  Vir- 
gil he  waspublishinginthe  same  city,  as  to  justify  the  application 
to  that  edition,  of  the  words  :  "codicum  ope  longe  emendatior"? 
and  his  common  sense  would  have  answered:  no;  it  is  not  prob- 
able, and  would  have  recommended  him,  instead  of  presenting 
his  readers  with  an  idealized  portrait  of  the  first  editor  of 
Virgil  luxuriating  among  MSS.,  to  adhere  to  nature,  and  copy, 
for  their  use  and  behoof,  the  portrait  which  the  first  editor  of 
Virgil  had  drawn  of  himself  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
searching,  inquiring,  beseeching,  begging  for  MSS.,  and  at 
long  and  last  obtaining  one,  too  late  to  be  of  much  use  for 
the  present  edition,  but  which,  if  its  owner  would  allow  it  to 
remain  so  long  in  his  hands,  might  be  useful  for  a  third.  Alas ! 
diis  aliter  visum,  and  we  have,  in  1475,  not  the  first  Virgilian 
editor's  third  edition  of  Virgil  but  the  first  Virgilian  editor's 
epitaph,  on  a  tomb  in  front  of  the  high  altar  in  the  church  of 
S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  in  Rome  (Mazzuchelli,  Scrittori  cP  Italia)  : 

10 :  AN.  EPO.  ALBRIEN.  GNE.  DE  BUXIS.  PATEIA.  VIGLIEVAN.  XYSTI  IV.  PON. 
MAX.  REF.  BYBLIOT.  SECRETARIOQUB  VENERANDO.  SENATUI.  AC  TOTI  EC- 
CLESSIAE.CAEO.QUI.PUITPIETATE.FIDB.LITTERISINSIGNIS.DEPATRIA.PA- 
RENTIBUS.AMICIS.ET  OMNIBUS  BENEMEEITDS.  lACOBUS  FR.  GEE.PIBNTIS- 
SIME.  VIX.  AN.  LVII.  M.  VI.  D.  XII.  OBIIT  AN.  lOBELEI  1 475.  PRID.  NON.  PEBR. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  the  first   editor  of  Virgil  without 
wishing  he  had  left  us   some  more  explicit  data  than:    "anti- 


*  In  the  original,  scimus;  plainly,  as  I  think,  amistake,  in  the  printing  of  tlie  edition, 
for  sumus,  s  u  written  with  a  pen  being  hardly  distinguishable  by  an  illiterate  compositor, 
from  sci.  sinius  (Quii'ini,  Bottield),  written  with  a  pen,  is  much  less  similar  to,  and  there- 
fore much  less  likely  to  have  been  mistaken  by  a  printer's  compositor  for,  scimus. 
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qnissimnm  Virgilii  exemplar :  maiusculis  characteribus  descrip- 
tvT.m  ....  Erant  in  eo  quod  meininisti :  minus  prime  Bucolicorum 
Egloge.  Georgica  Eneisque  absoluta.  Preterea  nihil.",  from 
whence  to  determine  what  MS.  it  was  which  he  obtained  from 
the  hands  of  Pomponius  Infortunatus,  and  on  which  he  counted 
so  much  for  his  third  edition.  The  data  he  has  left  us  are  in- 
deed sufficient  to  convict  Heyne  of  error  in  asserting  that  the 
MS.  was  the  "Oblongus  Pierii"  [de  Virg.  edd. :  "In  priore  excu- 
denda  non  admodum  bonis  codicibus  editor  erat  instructus;  in 
altera  Pompoiiii  librum  adhibuerat ;  atqui  is  nuUus  alius  fuisse 
videtur  quam  Oblongus  Pierii.")  ,ifor  how  could  a  MS.  wanting, 
as  Pomponius's  MS.  wanted,  the  first  Eclogues  ("minus  prime 
Bucolicorum  Egloge"),  be  the  MS.  quoted  by  Pierius  in  the  first 
Eclogue  seven  times,  in  the  second  four  times,  in  the  third  fom* 
times,  in  the  fourth  three  times,  in  the  fifth  four  times,  and  in 
the  sixth  twice?  but  they  are  not  sufficient  fully  and  incontro- 
vertibly  to  establish  the  identity  of  Pomponius's  MS.  with  the 
Medicean  of  Heinsius  and  Foggini,  at  present  in  the  Laurentian 
library  in  Florence;  for,  however  certainly  that  MS.  presents 
the  four  characters :  "antiquissimum  Virgilii  exemplar :  maius- 
culis characteribus  descriptum  .  .  .  Erant  in  eo  quod  memi- 
nisti:  minus  prime  Bucolicorum  Egloge.  Georgica  Eneisque  ab- 
soluta. Preterea  nihil.",  it  is  still  possible  that  some  other  MS. 
not  the  Medicean,  may  have  presented  the  same  four  characters, 
and  been  the  MS.  referred  to  by  the  bishop.  Happily,  however, 
even  this  remaining  uncertainty  is  removed  by  the  double  ob- 
servation just  now  made  to  me  by  my  daughter,  viz.  that  the 
liber  Colotianus  so  frequently  quoted  by  Fulvius  Ursinus  in  his 
Ih'rg.  collat.  script.  Graec.  illustr.,  so  frequently  seen  and  exa- 
mined by  him  ("vidi  in  optimo  libro  illo  Colotiano,"  "animad- 
verti  in  libro  Colotiano"),  so  'frequently  designated  by  him  "an- 
tiquus"  and  "vetustissimus,"  could  have  been  no  otherthan  the 
Medicean  itself,  called  at  that  time  the  Colotian  from  its  recent 
possessor  Colotius,  as  it  was  subsequently  called  the  Carpensian 
from  its  subsequent  possessor,  the  cardinal  prince  of  Carpi,  and 
as  it  is  at  present  called  the  Medicean  from  its  late  possessors, 
the  Medici,  dukes  of  Tuscany :  and  tliat  this  liber  Colotianus 
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is  expressly  stated  by  the  same  authority  (ad  Aen.  8,  690)  to 
have  belonged  to  Pomponius  Laetus  before  it  belonged  to  Co- 
lotius:  "Liber  Angeli  Colotii  qui  fuit  Pomponii  Laeti.",  a 
statement  Wlticll,  notwithstanding  its  repetition  by 
cardinal  Rocca  (himself,  no  less  than  Ursinus,  librarian  of  the 
Vatican)  in  his  Bibliotheca  Vaticana  (Rome,  1591)  p.  401, 

"Hie  codex  antiquior  est  Virgilio  (viz.  Virgilii  codiee  Komano)  qui 
extat  in  Biblioth,eca  Vaticana,  necnon  Virgilio  qui  olim  fuit  Pomponii 
Laeti,  deinde  Angeli  Colotii,  episcopi  Nucerini,  et  in  bibliotheca  ex- 
tat Medicea." 

and  its  corroboration  by  the  fact  I  have  myself  ascertained,  that 
of  the  sixty-four  Colotian  readings  quoted  by  Ursinus,  no  less 
than  sixty-two  (that  remarkable  one,  "Arva"  Aen.  1,  554  — 
found  in  the  Medicean  alone  of  seventy  MSS.  I  have  myself  ex- 
amined specially  for  it  —  inclusive)  are  identical  with  the 
readings  of  the  Medicean  as  taken  whether  by  Foggini  or  by 
myself  and  daughter,  IiaS  yet  been  so  entirely  ignored  by 
recent  Virgilian  critics,  tliat  'we  liave  both  Heyne  and 
Wagner  continually  quoting  Colotian  and  Medicean  readings 
side  by  side,  without  even  so  much  as  once  suspecting  that 
readings  agreeing  with  each  other  so  marvelously  —  so  much 
more  closely  than  it  is  usual  even  for  copies  to  agree  with  ori- 
ginals —  might  possibly  be  the  readings  neither  of  two  different 
MSS.  one  of  which  was  a  copy  of  the  other,  nor  of  two  different 
copies  of  the  same  archetype,  but  of  one  and  the  same  MS. 
known  at  different  times  under  different  names: 

Heyne,  ad  Georg  2,  433:  "Abest  hie  versus  a  Mediceo,  et  aberat  ab 
Ursini  Colotiano,"  on  which  observation  of  Heyne's  Wagner  observes: 
"Sic  solet  Colotiauus  Mediceum  sequi.  Itaque  hi  libri  duo  unius 
instar  habendi."  Heyne,  ad  Georg.  4,  3-01 :  "'obsuitur'  Heinsius  re- 
posuit  ex  unico  Mediceo,  in  quo  'opsuitur'  ut  et  in  Gudian.  a  m.  pr.'' 
where  Wagner:  "revocavi  'obstruitur' ;  neque  enim  licet  poetis  quid- 
vis  pro  quovis  ponere.  Ceterum  Mediceus  et  Colotianus  unius  testis 
pondus  habent."  Heyne,  ad  Aen.  2,  783 :  '"res  Italae'  Medio,  et  Co- 
lot,  ap.  Ursin.  miro  lusu.,"  where  Wagner:  "Medic,  et  Colot.  unius 
libri  instar  sunt."  Heyne,  ad  Aen.  3,  673:  "'Contremuere,'  Medic, 
cum  Colot.,"  where  Wagner:  "Quanquam  unius  codicis  instar  sunt 
Medic,  et  Colot.,  tamen 'Contremuere'  non  dubitavi  restituere  Virgilio." 
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Heyne,  ad  Aen.  4,  3'ii:  '"horrida  dicta,'  Medic,  et  Colot.  Ursini," 
where  Wagner:  "sunt  autem  hi  duo  codices  unius  instar."  Heyne, 
ad  Aen.  J,  4,57:  '"nunc  deinde'  Medic. .  .  cum  Colot,,''  where  \\'agner: 
"Mediceum  autem  et  Colotianum  unius  libri  instar  esse  iam  aliquoties 
dictum.''  Heyne,  ad  Aen.  o,  86U:  '"voce  vocantem'  Colot.  iMedic.  et 
Moret.  sec,"  where  Wagner:  "Colotianum  et  Mediceum  unius  libri 
instar  habendos  saepe  iam  dictum."  Heyne,  ad  Aen.  6,  777 :  "'gentes' 
Medic,  a  m.  pr.  et  sic  Colot.,"  where  Wagner:  "'gentes,'  quae  est  prior 
Medicei  lectio,  si  sensum  spectamus,  recte  poterit  defendi;  sed  quum 
i  ■  in  eodem  ab  antiqua  mauu  superscriptum  sit  'terrae,'  nolui  illud  ex 
'  unius  huius  codicis  incerta  fide  recipere ;  nam  Colotianum  et  Mediceum 
unius  testis  instar  esse  saepe  iam  vidimus."  Heyne,  ad  Aen.  10^  22U: 
"'Cybebe'  debetur  Heinsii  doctriuae,  qui  Colot.  et  Gud.  sequutus  est 
cum  Leidensi.",  where  AVagner:  "'Cybebe'  etiam  Medic,  teste  Fog- 
ginio,  ([uem  A'erum  vidisse  eo  probatur  quod  Colotianus  et  Mediceus 
\  mire  inter  se  consentiunt."  Heyne,  ad  Aen  12,  520:  "'Limina'  e 
Colot.  et  Mediceo  .  .  receptum  est  a  Burmanno.,^'  where  Wagner: 
"Mediceum  autem  et  Colotianum  unius  instar  esse  codicis  iam  vidi- 
mus  aliquoties." 

nay,  tliat  we  liave  one  of  those  critics  going  so  far  in  the 
opposite  direction  as  to  identify  in  his  imagination  (the  imagi- 
nation, of  course,  of  a  Virgilian  critic  who  had  never  been  out 
of  Germany,  who  had  never  even  so  much  as  once  seen  a  ve- 
tustissimus  codex  Virgilii)  the  "vetustissimus  Colotianus,"  the 
"optimus  ille  codex  Colotianus"  of  Fulvius  Ursinus,  the  codex 
Colotianus  quoted  by  Fulvius  Ursinus  in  the  twelfth  Book  of 
the  Aeneis  no  less  than  four  times,  not  Only  with  the  codex 
Colotianus  numbered  1575  in  the  Vatican  library,  a  codex  of  the 
latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  which  the  whole  twelfth 
Book  of  the  Aeneis,  except  the  first  five  verses,  is  wanting, 

,^  Bottari,  {Fragm.  Vat.  praef.  p.  9):  Cod.  Vat.  1575,  membr.  in  fine 
saec.  XII  scriptus.  Codex  hie  fuit  Angeli  Colotii.  .  .  .  Veteris  autem 
scripturae  finis  est  ad  V.  661  libri  IX.  Verum  recentjore  manu  reli- 
qua  suppleta  sunt  usque  ad  initium  libri  XII,  cuius  primi  quinque  ver- 
sus tantum  hie  habentur.'' 

bnt  (potz  tausend!)    with  a  Colotian  MS.  not  even  of  Virgil 
but  only  of  Servius, 

THeyn.  vol.  4,  p.  612  {de  Virg.  codd.  MSS):  "Codex  Colotianus  Fulvii 
Ursini,  qui  olim- Angeli  Colotii  fuerat,  quemque  Ursinus  bibliotheeae 
Vaticanae  intulit,  ubi  nunc  num.  157.0  servatur.     Vide  de  eo  Ursin. 
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ad  Eel.  8.  44.  etBottarii  praef.  ad  Pragm.  Vat.  p.  11  [9].  Varietatem 
ex  eo  passim  notavit  Ursinus  in  Virgilio  collat.  Script.  Graec.  illustrate. 
Consentit  in  multis  cum  Mediceo,  vide  v.  c.  Ge.  3.  236,  236.  Perve- 
tustum  eum  appellabat  Ursinus;  in  fine  tamen  saec.  XII  scriptum 
censet  Bottarius." 

for  "ad  Eel.  8.  44/'  ^what  is  it  Ursinus  says,  but  precisely :  "Quam 
lectionem  ut  veram  putemus  adducit  nos  primum  libri  pervetusti 
auctoritas  confirmata  prae'sertim  testimonio  Servii  manu- 
scripti  qui  fuit  olim  Angeli  Colotii,  nunc  bibliothecae 
Vaticanae,  in  quo  diserte  scriptum  est:  'Aut  Marus,  aut  Rho- 
dope'."     (F.  Ursin.  Notae  ad  Servium,  Eel.  8.  44)? 

A  considerable  chapter  is  thus  added  to  the  history  of  the 
Medicean,  and  we  are  now  enabled  to  trace  this  most  important 
of  all  known  Virgilian  MSS.  uninterruptedly  downwards  from 
the  library  of  Pomponius  Laetus  on  the  Quirinal  (or,  if  you 
please,  from  the  library  of  Pomponius  Infortunatus  on  the  Qui- 
rinal ,  the  same  individual  calling  himself  —  according  to  the 
no  less  mischievous  than  absurd  fashion  afterwards  so  preva- 
lent among  learned  men  and  of  which  this  very  Pomponius,  if 
he  was  not  the  actual  inventor,  affords  at  least  one  of  the  earliest 
examples  —  at  one  time  Pomponius  Laetus,  and,  at  another  time, 
Pomponius  Infortunatus)  to  the  library,  lately  of  the  Medici, 
now  of  the  king  of  Italy,  in  Florence ;  thus :  In  the  library 
of  Pomponius  Laetus  (born  1425,  died  1497) ;  lent  by  Pom- 
ponius Laetus  in  1471  to  the  bishop  of  Aleria  for  the  formation 
of  the  editio  Romana  secunda ;  in  the  library  of  Angelus 
Colotius  (born  1467,  died  1549),  secretary  to  pope  Leo  X  in 
1521,  and  successor  of  Pomponius  Laetus  as  head  of  the  Acade- 
mia  Romana  founded  by  the  latter;  in  the  pOSSeSiSion 
of  cardinal  Antonio  del  Monte  (born  1461,  died  1533)  [o] ;  be- 
qneathed  by  cardiiial  Antonio  del  Monte  to  his  nephew, 
cardinal  Grian  Maria  del  Monte,  pope  Julius  III  from  1550  to 
1555,  [h] ;  preisented  by  pope  Julius  III  to  his  brother  Bal- 
duino's  adopted  son,  Innocenzio  del  Monte,  afterwards  cardinal 
Innocenzio  del  Monte  [c];  lent  by  cardinal  Innocenzio  del 
Monte  to  cardinal  Rodulfi,  prince  of  Carpi  (born  1500,  died 
1564),  [(^];   kept  posisession  of  by  cardinal  Rodulfi, 
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prince  of  Carpi,  contrary  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  cardinal 
Innocenzio  del  Monte  [e],  and,  from  its  possession  by  the  former 
for  so  long  a  period  (even  up  to  his  death),  called  codex  Car- 
p  ens i  s ,  and  cited  as  such,  especially  by  Aldus  Manutius,  PauUi 
Manutii  f.  everywhere  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Orthographiae 
ratio  published  in  1566 ;  bequeathed  by  cardinal  Rodulfi 
to  the  Vatican  (Aldus  Manutius  P.  Manutii  f.  Orthogr.  ratio,  p. 
22:  "bibliothecae  Vaticanae  testamento  legatus");  restored 
by  pope  Pius  V  to  cardinal  Innocenzio  del  Monte  [/];  soli- 
cited from  cardinal  Innocenzio  del  Monte  by  Cosmo,  first 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  \cj],  and  obtained  at  a  great  price 
.  (Bandini,  Gatal.  codd.  Latin,  bibl.  Medic.  Laurent,  tom.  2,  col. 
291:  "ingenti  pretio  ab  heredibus  cardinalis  Rodulphi  Pii  Car- 
pensis  redemtus"). 

"  \<j\  Bandini,  Catal.  codd.  Latin,  iibl.  Medic.  Laurent,  torn.  2,  col.  284;  ■ 
"Quod  autem  Aldus  lunior,  ut  supra  innuimus,  dicat  codicem  istum 
furto  faisse  surreptum,  falsitatis  illuin  arguimus,  hac,  quam  Cosmus  I 
Cardinal!  de  Monte  scripsit  die  24.  lanuarii  1567  epistola,  quae  adhuc 
legitur  inter  memorabilia  quaedam  MSS.  huius  bibliothecae:  'Jlentre 
che  io  sollecito  di  compire  questa  mia  libreria  di  S.  Lorenzo,  per 
condurla  a  quel  fine,  che  da  me  si  desidera,  riempiendola  de'  piii 
scelti  libri,  che  si  trovino,  ho  inteso  con  molto  mio  piacere,  che  V.  S. 
illma.  si  truovi  un  Virgilio  scritto  a  mano,  a  lettere  maiuscole,  molto 
antico  e  corretto,  avuto  dalla  libreria  del  Reverendmo.  di  Carpi, 
perehe  per  la  fede  mia  in  Lei  mi  sono  facilmente  promesso,  e  mi  pro- 
metto,  che  pregandola  afifettuosamente,  come  ne  la  prego,  sia  per  com- 
piacermene  tanto  piu  volontieri,  quanto  piu  lo  reputero ,  che  sia  per 
accrescere  I'ornamento  di  un'  opera  cosi  onorata ,  ed  a  benefizio  cosi 
universale,  e  per  venirmi  da  lei,  e  per  essermi  nella  reverenza,  che  mi 
e  il  nome  di  quel  cardinale,  al  quale  fui  affezionatissimo.  Piacciale 
dunque  farmene  grazia  con  accertarsi  che  mi  sark  gratissima,  e  per  ia 
quality  del  dono,  e  per  la  testimonianza  del  buouo  animo  suo  verso  di 
me,  alia  quale  di  cuore  mi  raccomando.  Che  Dio'  etc." 

Galluzzi,  Istoria  del  GranduccUo  di  Toscana^  (Firenze,  1781)_  libr. 
2,  c.  10 :  "La  fabbrica  di  questo  insigne  deposito  delle  lettere  [la 
Biblioteca  Laurenziana]  rest6  compita  nel  1571,  e  intanto  il  Duca 
[Cosimo  I]  non  trascuri  di  arricchirlo  con  varj  codici  acquistati  nella 
morte  del  Cardinale  Eidolfi,  da  varie  badie  e  particolari  del  dominio. 
e  finalmente  col  noto  codice  di  Virgilio.  Questo  celebre  monumeuto 
deir  antichita  siccome  e  stato  I'oggetto  delle  ricerche  delli  uomini  di 
lettere,  merita  che  si  renda  nota  la  vera  sua  derivazione  per  mezzo  di 
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I  una  lettera,  che  il  Cardinale  Innocenzio  di  Monte  detto  gik  il  Bertuo- 
cino  scrisse  a  Cosimo  li  2  Gennaro  1568:  'Perchfe  io  spno  desideroso 
che  vostra  Eccellenza  Illma.  rimanga  in  ogni  occasione  interamente 
soddisfatta  del  buon  animo  mio  verso  lei ,  e  che  anco  mi  tenga  per 
Cjuel  sincero  e  obbligato  servitore  che  verameute  ]e  sono,  conviene 
■  che,  io  dica  brevemente  come  possiedo  il  Virgilio  antico  scritto  a  mano, 
che  Ella  con  I'umanissima  sua  mi  ha  ricercato.  [a]  II  libro  fu  della 
buona  memoria  del  cardinale  Antonio  di  Monte,  [b]  e  ne  rest6  erede 
la  santa  ricordazione  di  Papa  Glulio  mio  zio  che  lo  tenne  sempre 
come  oosa  rarissima  molto  caro ,  [c]  e  quando  Sua  Santiti  me  ne  fece 
dono  mi  comando  che  essendo  egli  stato  tanto  tempb  di  casa  nostra  io 
non  dovessi  per  qualsivoglia  modo  privarmene.  Avendo  poi  il  Signor 
Cardinale  Farnese  saputo  che  egli  era  in  mano  mia  me  lo  dimand6 
pill  volte  con  grande  istanza,  e  in  effetto  io  non  volli  mai  compiacer- 
nelo  quantunque  li  fossi  molto  obbligato  per  quel  che  a  Vostra  Ec-  ■ 
cellenza  devo  esser  manifesto ,  ma  egli  voile  che  io  li  dessi,  come  feci, 
la  fede  mia  che  avendo  a  privarmene  lo  dessi  piuttosto  a  lui  che  ad 
altri ,  di  che  io  certamente  non  fo  tanto  conto  quanto  del  rispetto 
detto  di  sopra.  [rf]  Ultimamente  il  Cardinale  di  Carpi  desideroso  .di 
vedere  il  libro  me  lo  fece  dimandare  in  prestito  per  suo  nome  dal 
Signor  Gio.  Lodovico  Pio  suo  fratello,  e  per  I'affezione  che  io  li  portavo 
non  potei  mancare  di  compiacernelo,  [e]  &  essendo  poco  appresso  suc- 
c«ssa  la  mia  prigionia  In  Castello  egli  lo  tenne  poi  coutinuamente 
pvesso  di  se  Knche  venue  a  morte,  non  ostante  che  io  avessi  prima  fatto 
ogni  istanza  per  riaverlo ,  [/]  &  alia  fine  mi  h  bisognato ,  se  io  I'ho 
rivoluto,  addurre  in  testimonio  N.  S.  che  oggi  per  grazia  di  Dio  vive, 
il  quale  sapeva  che  il  libro  era  mio,  ,e  con  tutto  che  fosse  giS,  stato 
portato  nella  libreria  Vaticana,  Sua  SantitJi  ordino  che  mi  fosse  resti- 

L  taito',  etc." 

For  those  of  my  readers  in  whom  the  all  but  certain  con- 
nexion just  pointed  out  between  Pomponius  Laetus  and  the 
Medicean,  may  have  excited  a  stronger  desire  than  they  ever 
felt  before  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  this  eccentric  savant  of 
the  renaissance,  and  to  whom  recourse  to  the  original  authori- 
ties may  be  difficult  or  impossible,  a  better  reference  than  Ti- 
raboschi  (Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana,  tom.  6,  libr.  3,  cap. 
1,  §  9)  were  Chaufepie,  Dictionnaire  Htstorique,  where,  in  the 
article  Pomponius  Laetus,  will  be  found  collected  together 
all  the  particulars  which  have  come  down  ,to  us  concerning  a 
laborer  no  less  zealous  and  indefatigable,  however  less  fortunate, 
than  Laurentius  Valla,  Politian  or  Bembo,  for  the  restoration  of 
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pure  Latinity,  in  the  midst  of  the  wars,  tumult,  and  persecutions 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  whose  veneration  for  everything 
which  was  at  once  ancient  and  Roman,  might  have  done  honor 
to  an  Oxford  or  a  Gottingen,  did  do  honor  to  his  own  Academia 
Romana  on  the  Quirinal. 

The  Laurentian  exemplar  of  this  edition  collated  by  myself 
and  daughter  personally,  in  a  few  texts  only,  in  the  Laurentian 
library  in  Florence ;  the  Hunterian  exemplar  collated  for  me, 
no  less  obligingly  than  carefully,  in  the  library  of  the  Glasgow 
university,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dickson,  Professor  of  divinity  in 
that  university,  and  Robert  B.  Spears  Esq.,  Librarian. 

The  edition  (without  imprint)  in  the  Gothic  charac- 
ters of  Mentelin,  and  supposed  to  have  been  printed  in  iStras- 
blirg,  by  that  printer,  in  1469  (Brunet;  Dibdin,  Bill.  Spen- 
cer.  vol.  2,  p.  462 ;  Graesse,  Tresor  de  livres  rares  et  precieux, 
Dresde  1859—69). 

Collated  (in  a  very  few  texts  only)  in  the  Laurentian  li- 
brary in  Florence. 

Tlie  edition  printed  in  Venice  in  1470,  with  the 
colophon : 

Progenitus  spira  formis  monumenta  max-onis 

Haec  uindelinus  scripsit  apud  uenetos. 
Laudent  ergo  alii  polycletos  parrhasiosue 

Et  quosuis  alios  id  genus  artifices. 
Ingenuas  quisquis  musarum  diligit  artes 

In  primis  ipsum  laudibus  afficiet. 
Nee  uero  tantum  quia  multa  uolumina:  quantum 

Quod  perpulchra  simul  optimaque  exhibeat. 
M.CCCC.LXX. 

Collated  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Tlie  edition  printed  in  Venice  (Brunet,  Manuel 
du  lihraire,  1860 — 5),  with  the  colophon: 

M.CCCC.LXXI. 
Minciadae  quiconque  cupit  cognoscere  uatis 
Carmina:  seu  quisquis  uegi  simul  optat  habere: 
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Me  legat:    aut  fratres.  paruo  numerosa  iuuentus : 

Vno  eodemque  sumus  pressi  sesquique  locoque : 

Non  Solomon:  neque  hyran.  non  daedalus:  atque  sibyla 

Graeeia  non  omnis  sapientibus  inclyta  quamquam 

Non  armis  romana  potens  aequandaque  diuis 

Gloria  iaotauit  tali  se  se  arte  decoi-am. 

Nos  igitur  peperit  patrem  qui  nomine  primum 

Rettulit  alter  adam:  formis  quos  pressit  ahenis. 

Collated  in  the  university  library  of  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau, 
Baden. 

TJie  edition  printed  "ou  k  St.  Urso  ou  k  Vi- 

cenza"  (G-raesse,  Tr6sor  de  livres  rares  et pricieux,  Dresde, 
1859 — 69;  and  see  Brunet,  Manuel  du  Lihraire,  1860 — 5,  vol.  4, 
col.  537J,  with  the  colophon: 

Vrbs  Basilea  mihi,  nomen  est  Leonardus  Achates : 
Qui  tua  comjpressi  carmina  diue  Maro. 

Anno  christi  humanati:  M.CCCC.LXXII. 
Venet.  Duce  Nicol.  Trono. 
Collated  in  the  university  library,  Basel. 

The  edition  printed  in  Rome  in  14S'3,  with  the 
colophon: 

Praesens  haec  Virgilii  impressio  poetae 
clarissimi  in  alma  urbe  Eoma  facta 
est  totius  muudi  Eegina  et  dignissima 
Imperatrice  quae  sicut  prae  caeteris  ur- 
bibus  diguitate  praeest  ita  ingeuiosis 
uiris  est  referta  non  atramento  pluraali 
calamo  neque  stylo  aereo  sed  artificiosa 
quadam  adiuuentione  imprimeudi 
seu  characterizandi  opus  sic  effigiatum 
est  ad  dei  laudem  industriaeque  est  con- 
sumatum.  per  Vdalricum  Galium  et 
Simonem  de  Luca.  Anno  domiui 
■M.CCCC.LXXIII.  die  uero.  IIII. 
mensis  Nouembris.  Pontificatu  uero 
Sixti  diuina  prouidentia  Pape  quarti 
Anno  eius  Tertio. 

Collated  both  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  in  the  imperial  library, 
Paris. 
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Tlie  edition  printed  in  Hodena,  with  the  colophon: 

Mutine  Inipressum  per  Magistrum  lohannem 
Yurster  de  campidona.    Anno  D.M.GCCC  LXXIIIII. 
die  Vicesimatertia  mensis  lanuarii. 

Collated  in  my  lodgings  in  Dresden,  whither  the  authorities  of 
the  royal  library,  reposing  in  a  stranger  a  confidence  never  reposed 
either  iii  stranger  or  native  by  similar  authorities  in  England,  per- 
mitted me  to  convey  out  of  the  public  library  and  keep  in  my  pos- 
session as  long  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  collation,  a 
book  so  rare  that  no  more  than  two  other  exemplaria  of  it  are  known 
to  exist,  viz.  oneintheSpencerian  collection  (Dibdin),  and  one  in 
the  Biblioteca  Magliabechiana  in  Florence  (Fossi) :  "We  will  not 
put  the  lex  talionis  in  force  against  you,"  said  the  Dresden  libra- 
rian (the  late  Hofrath  Klemm),  smiling,  as  he  placed  in  my  hand 
not  only  the  Modena  edition  of  Virgil,  but  the  Dresden  MS.  of 
Servius,  to  be  taken  with  me  to  my  lodgings,  and  laid  the  Dres- 
den MS.  of  Virgil  in  an  open  drawer,  to  be  at  my  service  as 
often  as  I  came  to  the  library  —  that  very  drawer  afterwards 
so  often  filled  with  Virgilian  MSS.  obtained  by  the  same  enlight- 
ened librarian  for  my  special  use  and  behoof  from  Leipzig, 
Hamburg,  Wolfenbiittel  and  Breslau  —  "and  we  are  pretty  sure 
that  we  shall  suffer  as  little  in  future  from  not  putting  that  law 
in  force  against  you  or  your  countrymen,  as  we  have  hitherto 
suffered."  It  was  not  long  before  I  had  the  verso  of  this  agree- 
able recto  of  one  leaf  of  my  library  life.  Eeturning  from  Dres- 
den to  Ireland  through  London,  and  calling  at  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum  with  a  present  of  a  recently  published  work  of 
my  own,  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  look  at  a  passage  in  a  vol- 
ume which  stood  on  a  shelf  close  beside  me.  "Have  you  per- 
mission to  read  in  the  library?"  asked  the  officer  in  charge. 
"No,  I  have  not;  nor  have  I  come  for  the  purpose  of  reading; 
nor  do  I  intend  to  stay  longer  in  London  than  this  day.  All  I 
ask  is  permission  to  look  at  a  few  lines  in  that  volume.  I  shall 
do  so  without  sitting  down  or  stirring  out  of  this  spot.  I  shall 
not  require  to  have  the  book  in  my  hands  for  quite  five  min- 
utes."    "You  cannot  be  allowed;  it  is  contrary  to  rule.     But  if 
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you  get  a  banker,  or  the  pi'incipal  of  any  college,  seminary  or 
commercial  establishment  in  London,  to  write  a  letter  to  Sir 
Henry  Ellis,  certifying  that  you  are  a  fit  and  proper  person  to 
read  in  the  library.  Sir  Henry  Ellis  will,  on  receipt  of  such  letter, 
post  you  a  ticket  of  admission,  and  on  that  ticket  you  can  come 
and  read  in  the  library  daily  for  the  next  three  months."  "I  do 
not  want  admission  to  the  library ;  I  am  in  it  already.  I  only  . 
wish  to  have  that  book,  there,  in  my  hands  for  five  minutes, 
and  then  to  go  away  and  trouble  you  no  more."  "Impossible; 
it  is  contrary  to  rule."  "Can  I  see  Sir  Henry  Ellis?"  "Cer- 
tainly." Sir  Henry  Ellis  made  his  appearance,  replied  to  my 
request  in  the  same  terms,  and  I  proceeded  to  Ireland,  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  even  in  civilization  there  is  a  golden  mean, 
every  step  beyond  which  is  a  step  further  from  humanity,  and 
towards  an  extreme  in  which  ingenuas  didicisse  fidehter  artes 
non  emollit  mores  sed  sinit  esse»feros,  and  consoling  myself  en 
vrai  Darwiniste  as  I  am,  with  the  prospect  I  saw  opening  in  the 
distance  for  my  successors,  that  books  in  British  libraries  con- 
tinuing to  be  guarded  as  if  they  were  Hesperides'  apples,  read- 
ers would  in  due  course  come  to  be  born  with  the  strength  of 
Hercules,  and  the  instinct  to  use  it  on  the  proper  occasion.  See 
note,  page  LXVI. 

Edition  marked  on  the  back:    Mediolani.  14'?5. 

[qu.  printed  by  Zarotus  ?    see  Santander,  Diction,  hibliogr.  vol. 
3.  p.  448]. 

Collated  in  the  royal  library  in  Bamberg.     Library  mark 
on  the  back:  M.  3. 17. 

The  edition  printed  in  Venice,  with  the  colophon: 

p.  V.  MARONIS   OPERA  POELICITEK  FINI- 
VNT  VENETIIS  INSIGNITA  PER  NICOLA- 
VM  lENSON  GALLICVM.  M.CCCC.LXXV. 

Collated  in  the  Hofbibliothek,  Carlsruhe. 

The  edition  printed  in  Jtrescia  in  1484. 

Collated  in  the  Palatine  library  in  Heidelberg. 
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The  edition  printed  in  Venice,  with  the  colophon: 

Publii  Virgilii  Jlavonis  Vatis  Eminentissimi 

Volumina  haec  Una  cum  Servii  Honorati 

Grammatiei  Commentai-iis  Ac  Eiusdem 

Poetae  Vita  Venetiis  imprcssa  sunt 

per  Antonium  Bartolomei  im 

pressorem  discipulum 

M.  CCCC. 

L.XXXYI. 

mense 

Octo 

bris. 

Collated  in  the  library  of  Schloss  Weissenstein,  near  Pommers- 

felden  in  Bavaria. 

Xlie  edition  bearing  the  imprint:    Impressum  Medio- 
lani  per  Uldericum  scinzenzeler  MCCCCXCII. 
Collated  in  the  royal  library  in  Bamberg. 

The  edition  printed  by  Aldus  and  his  father-in-law, 
Andreas  Torresanus  of  Asula,  with  the  colophon: 
Venetiis  in  aedibus  Aldi  et  Andreae  soceri  anno  MDXIIII, 
mense  octobri.,  and  bearing  the  letter  to  Bembo  on  the  verso  of 
the  first  folio. 
Collated  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Tliat  Jnnta  edition  which  bears  on  the  titlepage 
the  imprint: 

VENETIIS  IN  OPFICINA  LV- 
CAEANTONII IVNTAE 
M.D.XXXVII. 
and ,  on  the  recto  of  the  last  folio ,  a  colophon  to  the  same  pur- 
pprt,  followed  by  a  woodcut,  exhibiting,  above,  the  city  of  Nea- 
polis,  and,  below,  the  poet's  tomb,  the  slab  of  which,  supported 
on  four  pillars  and  inscribed  on  the  edge :  hic  maeo  docte  iaces, 
bears  the  laureated  figure  of  the  poet  stretched  supine  in  long, 
loose,  sleeved  gown  or  schlafrock.     Three  cavaliers  on  horse- 
back afrive  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb ;  and,  on  the  off'side  from  the 
spectator,  crown  on  head   and  pallium  on  shoulder,  kneeling 
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Augustus  throws  wide  his  arms  and  laments.  The  whole  verso 
of  this  folio  is  occupied  by  the  lunta  lily  in  an  oval  frame  form- 
ed by  two  branches  full  of  acanthus  leaves  and  pear-shaped 
fruit,  and  tied  together,  above  and  below,  with  streaming  rib- 
bons. One  naked,  wingless  amor,  standing  on  the  ground, 
reaches  with  both  hands  upwards  towards  the  fruit  of  one  of 
the  branches,  while  another  is  in  the  act  of  mounting  the  other 
branch,  as  if  to  ride  on  it.  The  graceful,  elegant  design  might 
be,  perhaps  has  been,  Raphael's.  I  have  been  less  pleased  with 
some  of  Raphael's  in  the  loggie  of  the  "Vatican.  The  wood- 
cutting might  possibly  be  Diirer's  own. 

Quite  of  another  sort,  in  respect  both  of  design  and  execu- 
tion, are  the  wood-cuttings  with  which  the  body  of  the  volume 
is  everywhere  —  no,  not  ornamented,  for  I  would  not  provoke 
either  the  spleen  or  the  laughter  of  this  most  glorious  era  of 
Alberts  and  Exhibitions  —  only  diversified.  But,  no  matter 
whether  ornamented  or  only  diversified,  no  one  will  ever  suspect 
either  Raphael  or  Diirer  of  having  had  anything  to  do  with  any 
of  them,  though  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  of  them  the  less  on 
that  account,  let  it  only  be  rightly  read,  in  accord  with  some 
unseen  vibrating  fibril  of  the  human  heart.  Turn  back  as  far 
as  the  wood-cut  on  the  verso  of  the  last  folio  but  one  of  Mapheus 
Vegius's  Thirteenth  Booh  —  ingeniously  platted  queue  of  Vir- 
gilian  centos,  which  in  this,  as  in  some  other  old  editions,  has 
been  pinned  to,  and  hangs  dangling  from,  the  Aeneis  —  and 
observe  above,  on  your  left  hand,  Lavinia,  Ascanius,  a  third 
person  (perhaps  Achates),  and  the  city  of  Lavinium:  in  the 
right-hand  corner,  sceptred  Jupiter  throned  on  clouds,  as  firm 
to  all  appearance  as  rocks,  and  Venus  embracing  his  knees  and 
reminding  him  of  his  promise  that  Aeneas  should  be  translated 
to  heaven:  below,  in  the  right-hand  corner,  Latinus  stretched 
dead  on  an  elevated  bier;  the  crowned  head  supported  on  a 
cushion,  the  hands  crossed,  the  upper  half  of  the  person  naked, 
the  lower  half  covered  with  a  pall  carefully  folded  back  at  the 
upper  border,  and  descending,  at  foot  and  on  both  sides,  to  the 
very  ground:  still  lower  down,  the  river  Numicus,  with  a  luxu- 
riant typha  in  the  midst,  occupying  the  foreground ;  in  the  left- 
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hand  corner  —  corner  alike  of  picture  and  river  —  Venus  and 
Aeneas;  Aeneas  in  the  extreme  corner  on  the  water's  edge, 
stretched  on  his  back,  dead,  with  his  hands  crossed,  and  only  a 
swathe  round  his  loins;  Venus  above  her  knees  in  the  water 
just  touching  with  both  hands  Aeneas's  left  shoulder,  as  if  about 
to  push  or  pull  him,  or  as  if,  having  pushed  or  pulled  him  so  far 
out  of  the  water,  she  does  not  know  what  step  to  take  next.  No, 
I  beg  pardon;  the  goddess  is  in  no  such  difficulty;  carry  Aeneas 
to  heaven,  indeed !  she,  who  so  well  knows  how  much  trouble 
it  cost  Aeneas  himself,  who  was  more  than  twice  as  strong,  to 
carry  his  father,  who  was  less  than  half  the  weight,  a  few  perch, 
here  on  the  solid  earth.  She  has  no  notion  of  it;  she  is  only 
going  to  wash  him  —  however  supererogatory  a  work  that  may 
seem  to  be  —  before  she  commits  him  finally  to  the  river: 

"tune  corpus  nati  abluere  et  deferre  sub  undas 
quidquid  erat  mortale  iubet." 

And  now  prepare  for  a  surprise.  The  most  curious  thing  in  the 
whole  picture  is  to  come  yet.  Put  on  your  spectacles  and  tell 
me  if  you  see  anything  on  Aeneas's  chin  besides  the  beard. 
"Do  you  mean  the  little  Lilliputian  standing  on  it  with  his  feet 
buried  in  the  beard,  and  his  hands  lifted  up  and  joined  together 
as  in  the  act  of  prayer?"  "Exactly.  Do  you  know  who  that 
is?"  "How  should  I,  not  being  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's?" 
"Guess."  "Perhaps  queen  Mab's  husband;  not  queen  Mab 
herself, 

'for  masculine  he  is,  beyond  all  question'." 

"Out;  guess  again."  "Some  tiny  great-grandchild  of  Aeneas, 
playing  hide-and-seek  in  great-grandfather's  beard."  "Out, 
again.  I'll  tell  you,  for  you  '11  not  guess  till  doom's-day.  That's 
Aeneas  himself."  "What!  standing  upon  his  own  chin!"  "Yes; 
spewed  out  of  his  own  mouth  with  his  last  breath,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  being  carried  up  to  heaven  with  the  least  possible 
trouble  to  all  parties."  "Well,  how  stupid  I  am!  Often  and 
often  as  I  heard  there  were  two  Aeneases,  one  inside  and  the 
other  outside,  I  never  before  understood  how  it  was ;  but  I  see 
it  now  with  my  own  eyes.  That's  a  clever  artist."  "You  have 
it  perfectly:  two  Aeneases;   one  inside,  light  and  little,  to  be 
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carried  up  into  heaven;  the  other  outside^  big  and  heavy,  to 
remain  down  here,  drowned  in  the  Numicus."  "Nothing  can 
be  plainer.     Do  you  think  it  throws  any  light  on  Dido's 

'si  quis  raihi  parvulus  aula 
luderet  Aeneas.'?" 

"I'm  not  so  sure;  let  me  think.  The  artist  might  possibly  have 
been  a  Valentinian  accustomed  to  see  in  the  missals  of  his  sect, 
or  even  to  admire  in  the  Gruariento  fresco  on  the  wall  of  the 
church  of  St.  Francis  in  Bassano  —  Bassano  's  not  so  very  far 
from  Venice  —  the  little  Aeon  gliding  down,  —  joined  hands 
before  his  head,  diver  fashion  —  on  a  ray  of  light  out  of  the 
bosom  of  the  Bythos  into  Madonna  Sophia  Achamoth's  wide 
open  mouth.  Sensible,  thinking  people,  those  Valentinians,  and 
our  artist  may  have  been  one  of  them,  and  whether  his  picture 
does,  or  does  not,  throw  light  on  Dido's  'parvulus  Aeneas',  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  its  throwing  a  good  deal  on  Aeneas's  own 

*duin  memor  ipse  mei,  dum  spiritus  hos  regit  artus'., 

where  'ipse'  and  'spiritus''  are  as  plainly  the  light,  parvulus  Ae- 
neas inside,  as  'mei'  and  'artus'  are  the  heavy,  ingens  Aeneas 
outside;  but  mind!  —  these  two,  the  little  and  the  big,  the  inside 
and  the  outside,  are  not  two,  but  only  one."  "Oh!  I  understand 
that  perfectly.  Without  being  either  Valentinian  or  Manichean, 
I  understand  that.     Everybody  understands,  that." 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  my  quotations  of  Donatus 
have  been  made  from  this  edition,  of  which  I  had  an  exemplar 
during  more  than  a  year  at  Dalkey  Lodge,  out  of  the  library 
of  John  Fletcher  Davies  Esq.,  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  have 
been  so  often  indebted,  since  my  return  to  Ireland  in  the  autumn 
of  1869,  either  for  books  or  advice  or  information. 

Tlie  edition  both  edited  and  printed  by  Henry 
l§tephens  inl583;  where,  not  stated.  The  Dresden  li- 
brary exemplar,  the  only  one  I  have  ever  seen  of  this  edition, 
belonged  to  Taubmann,  whose  autograph  corrections  it  bears. 

The  edition  of  Daniel  HeinsiuiS  printed  in 

liCyden  in  1636  by  Elzevir.  I  have  not  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  distinguish  between  the  so-called  genuine  edition. 
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that  in  which  the  fracpnenta  ex  epistola  ad  Aiigustum  and  the 
dedicaflo  Aeneidos  are  printed  in  red  ink,  and  the  iso-called 
counterfeit  in  which  both  those  particulae  are  printed  in  black. 
I  used  the  two  editions  indifferently,  the  former  in  my  lodgings 
in  Dresden,  whither  the  Dresden  library  authorities,  with  that 
generous  confidence  with  which  the  authorities  of  German  li- 
braries are  wont  to  ti-eat  readers,  allowed  me  to  take,  and  keep 
so  long  as  I  had  occasion,  a  book  not  easily  replaced;  the  latter, 
long  sought-for  in  vain,  found,  at  la'st,  in  a  bookseller's  shop 
in  London,  purchased  at  a  sufficiently  high  price,  and,  on  the 
going  to  pieces  of  the  Kilmarnock  edition  (whistle,  for  which 
on  the  day  I  was  eleven  years  old  I  had  exchanged  my  birth- 
day half-crown)  installed  in  my  left  breast-pocket,  to  be  for  ever 
after  my  comes  a  latere  —  darling,  gilt  edged,  red-moroccoed, 
Elzevir  hand-hoc,  wherein  James,  the  son  of  Robert,  the  son  of 
James,  still  cons  daily  with  all  the  piety,  zeal,  and  assiduity  of 
Aelfred,  the  son  of  Aethelwolf,  the  son  of  Ecgberth,  his  "diur- 
nus  cursus",  his  "psalmi  quidam",  and  his  "orationes  quaedam." 

No  less  than  five  of  tlie  many  editions  bearing 
the  name  ofWtcllolaS  HeinfStns;  two  of  the  five,  viz. 
that  of  Amsterdam  1670,  and  that  of  Leyden  1671,  anterior  to 
Nicholas  Heinsius's  personal  collation  of  the  Medicean  MS.,  the 
third,  viz.  that  of  Amsterdam  1676,  immediately  after,  and  in 
consequence  of,  that  collation  (see  Bandini's  account  of  the  Me- 
dicean MS.  and  Nicholas  Heinsius's  own  address  to  his  reader), 
the  fourth,  viz.  that  of  Utrecht  1704,  published  by  the  younger 
Burmann  after  Nicholas  Heinsiiis's  death,  and  presenting  some 
alterations  by  the  younger  Burmann  of  the  Heinsian  text;  and 
the  fifth,  re-edited  by  the  brothers  Vulpius,  and  printed  in  Padua 
by  los.  Cominus  in  1738,  a  graceful,  tasteful,  truly  Italian  con- 
trast to  the  squeezed  and  crowded  Elzevir. 

Tine  edition  in  4to  printed  in  Rirming-liani  by 

Baskerville  in  1757,  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  printing 
art,  after  the  model  of  Tonson's  Cambridge  edition,  itself  a  bald 
repetition  of  Emmenessius's  Heinsian,  unaccompanied  either  by 
the  Erythraean  index  or  the  variorum  commentaries  which  for 
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more  than  a  hundred  years  —  or  until,  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  Leyden's  star  began  to  pale  in  the  light  of  Gottin- 
gen's  —  rendered  Emmenessius  the  Donatus  of  the  Virgilian 
student.  It  was  from  the  text  of  this  edition  Alfieri  translated, 
as  appears  from  the  manuscript  itself  of  his  translation,  written 
in  that  neat,  composed  hand  which  contrasted  so  strongly  with 
the  writer's  fiery  disposition,  on  the  margin  of  the  exemplar, 
bequeathed  along  with  so  many  other  of  his  books  and  manu- 
scripts by  the  cicisbeo  poet  to  the  countess  of  Albany,  and  by 
the  countess  of  Albany  to  the  Laurentian  library,  where  it  is 
now  happily  preserved.  That  the  translator  did  not  everywhere 
servilely  adhere  to  the  Baskervillian  text,  but  used  a  judgment 
of  his  own  concerning  the  reading,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  not 
merely  by  the  frequent  disagreement  of  the  translation  with  the 
text  to  which  it  is  apposed,  but  by  the  alterations  made  in  the 
latter  with  the  translator's  own  pen;  ex.  gr.  Aen.  1.  429,  the 
translator  not  only  translates  "optare",  but  alters  with  his  own 
pen  the  Baskervillian  "aptare"  into  "optare",  and,  Aen.  4.  436, 
the  translator  not  only  translates  "dederit",  but  alters  with  his 
own  pen  the  Baskervillian  "dederis"  into  "dederit",  and,  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake,  adds  the  gloss,  "Enea" ;  —  in  vain, 
in  vain,  as  much  in  vain  as  was  ever  Virgil's  own  effort  to  be 
understood:  the  Brescia  editor  of  Alfieri's  Opere postume,  places 
on  one  page  the  unaltered  Baskervillian  text,  on  the  opposite 
Alfieri's  translation  of  the  altered,  and  the  reader  stands,  con- 
founded and  amazed,  between  the  two.  It  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood that  it  was  not  with  any,  the  most  remote,  view  to  the 
amendment  of  the  text  of  Virgil  I  made  even  the  very  sparse 
and  scanty  collation  which  my  vdriae  lectiones  exhibit,  of  the 
English  Bodoni;  but  it  was  as  impossible  fOr  me,  translator 
myself  and  critic  of  Virgil,  either  to  see  without  emotion,  or 
pass  by  without  mention,  Alfieri's  autograph  translation  and 
criticism  of  the  Aeneis  (textual  selection  is  criticism),  as  it  was 
impossible  for  me,  tenant  of  the  Villa  Strozzi  in  the  winter  of 
1849 — 50,  to  pass  the  long  nights  without  feeling  —  or  imagip- 
ing  I  felt  —  my  cheek  ever  and  anon  fanned  by  the  aura  of 
that  impetuous  spirit,  which,  three  quarters  of  a  century  pre- 
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vioTisIy,  had  spent  two  of  the  few  happy  years  of  its  wild,  er- 
ratic, only  too  passionate  and  poetic  existence,  in  that  spacious 
sala  and  those  shady  orange  walks,  which  it  was  ever  after  to 
sigh  for,  and  for  which  I  at  this  moment  sigh. 

r  Vita  di  Vittorio  Alfiei-i,  scritta  da  esso  (Firenze  1853),  epoca  IV,  cap. 
10:  "Nei  due  anni  di  Goma  io  aveva  tratto  una  vita  veramente  beata. 
La  villa  Strozzi,  posta  alle  Terme  Diocleziane,  mi  avea  prestato  un 
delizioso  ricovero.  Le  lunghe  intere  mattinate  in  ve  le  impiegava 
studiando,  senza  muovermi  punto  di  casa  se  non  se  un'  ora  o  due  ca- 
valcando  per  quelle  solitudini  immense  che  in  quel  circondario  disa- 
bitato  di  Roma  invitano  a  riflettere,  piangere,  e  poetare.  La  sera 
scendeva  nell'  atitato,  e  ristorato  delle  fatiche  dello  studio  con  I'am- 
abile  vista  di  quella  per  cui  sola  io  esisteva  e  studiava,  me  ne  ritor- 
nava  poi  contento  al  mio  eremo,  dove  al  piii  tardi  all'  undici  della 
sera  io  era  ritirato'.     Un  soggiorno   pii'i  gajo  e  piu  libero  e  piu  rurale, 

J  nel  recinto  d'una  gran  cittk,  non  si  potea  mai  trovare;  ne  il  piu  con- 
facente  al  mio  umorp,  carattere,  ed  occupazioni.  Me  ne  ricordero,  e 
Io  desidererb,  flnch'  io  viva. 

Lasciata  dunque  in  fal  modo  la  mia  unica  Donna,  i  miei  libri, 
la  villa,  la  pace,  e  me  stesso  in  Roma,  io  me  n'andava  dilungando 
in  atto  d'uomo  quasi  stupido  ed  insensato.  M'avviai  verso  Siena,  per 
ivi  lagrimare  almeno  liberameute  per  qualche  giorni  in    compagnia 

I-  dell'  amico." 

The  edition  —  but  the  reader  has  had  enough  of 
editions  and  manuscripts  and  catalogues  and  prefaces,  and  so 
have  I;  and  we  are  both  agreed  that  the  remaining  editions 
used  in  the  work,  being  of  easy  access,  need  neither  description 
nor  specification  here;  and  of  imminent  tediousness  I  know  of 
no  surer  preventive,  for  past  tediousness  no  'amende'  more  'ho- 
norable', than  speedy  silence;  so  let  us  shake  hands,  reader, 
and  part,  —  to  meet  tomorrow  on  the  not  blasted  heath: 

if  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time 
and  say  which  grain  will  grow  and  >vhicli  will  not, 
speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  bpg  nor  fear 
your  favors  nor  your  hate. 
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A  considerable  part  of  this  preface  was  written  in  Dresden 
in  November  1 865,  on  my  return  with  my  daughter  from  Italy, 
after  our  last  collation  of  the  Vatican  and  Laurentian  MSS.; 
that  part  which  refers  more  especially  to  the  Augustan  MS.,  was 
written  in  Rome  in  the  previous  January,  and  the  remainder  at 
Dalkey  Lodge,  Dalliey,  Ireland,  simultaneously  with  the  print- 
ing of  this  volume. 

Dalkey  Lodge,  JAMES  HENRY. 

Oct.  10.  1872. 


Fr.  =  Cod.  Vaticanus  No.  3:^25  (Vat  Fragment). 

Rom.        =  Cod.  Komanus. 

Pal.         =  Cod.  Palatinus. 

Med.         =  Cod.  Mediceus 

Ver.  =  Cod.  Veronensis  resoriptus. 

St.  Gall.  ==  Coil.  Sangallensis  rescriptus. 
0  prefixed  to  any  of  these  abbreviations  signifies  that  the  codex  is  so  mu- 
tilated or  otherwise  deficient  as  to  afford  no  testimony  concerning  the 
reading  in  question. 

Where,  in  the  Var.  Led.,  I  take  particular  notice  of  punctuation  I 
draw  the  reader's  attention  to  such  particular  notice  by  the  abbreviation 
punct.  prefixed.  In  a  few  cases  I  have  thought  it  advisable,  for  the  sake 
of  greater  clearness,  to  cite  with  punctuation  a  reading  which  has  just 
been  cited  without  punctuation.  The  perpendicular  stroke  |  indicates  punct- 
uation, without  specifying  the  particular  kind. 


ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 

Pref.  p.  VI.  At  end  of  note,  .idd : 

"To  the  authorities  quoted  by  Schuchardt  may  be  added:  Theodor  Creize- 
nach,  der  name  Virgilms  fJalirh.  fiir  Philol.  1SG8,  p.  29GJ:  "Die  einzige  iins 
Uberlieferte  inschrift  in  Griechischer  sprache,  die  unseres  dichters  nameii  ent- 
lialt,  stammt  von  dem  denkmal  des  Clandianus,  das  zu  anfang  des  fiinften  jli. 
auf  dem  forum  Trajani  erriclitot  wurde:  in  derselben  wird  dem  Clandianus  nach- 
geruhmt,  evhabe  siv  EVi  Bioy.X'.rjio  voov  xat  [iousav  Ojj.r)pou  vereinigt.  die  .schi'eib- 
ung  mit  i  ist  bier  unbezweifelt.'" 

Pref.  p.  XIII,  line  8  from  bottom,  instead  of  equa,  read  equal 

Pref.  p.  XV,  line  7  from  top:  ^uidem  is  a  mistake  of  Mabillon's 
Aldvis  Junior  writes  pri de m. 

Pref.  p.  XVIII,  line  5  from  top,  after  see  above  insert  within  the 
parenthesis:  and  Prolegomena,  p.  225:  "Sed  haec,  quae  coUegit  Suriu- 
garus,  Hist.  Scholl.  Latl.  2.  152  sqq.,  num  revera  in  Mediceo  libro  adnotata 
vel  sint  vel  fuerint,  docebunt  ipsae  membranae  si  cui  inspicere  concessum 
fuerit.  Unum  ad  Eel.  10.  66  scholion  revera  in  eo  extare  testatur  specimen 
paginae  ab  Heinsio  expressum." 

Pref  p.  XVIII,  line  4  from  bottom:   dele  Curtius,  or 

Pref. p. XXI,  line  1 1  from  top ;  instead  ofmoenads,  read  maenads, 

Pref.  p.  XXXI,  after  line  24  from  top,  add: 
For  an  identification  of  this  MS.  both  with  the  Colotian  so  frequently 
quoted  by  Fulv.  Ursinus,  Virgiliiis  collatione  scriptorum  Graecorum  illu- 
stratun,  and  with  the  MS.  lent  by  Pomponius  Infortunatus  to  the  bishop 
of  Aleria  for  the  formation  of  his  second  edition  of  Virgil,  as  well  as  for 
a  specification  of  the  successive  possessors  of  the  MS.,  from  Pomponius  In- 
fortunatus do^vn  to  the  present  time,  see  pages  LXVIII— LXXIV  of  this 
preface. 

Pref.  p.  XL,  line  18  from  top,  after  Memmi  insert:  (see  Rossini, 
Storia  della  pithira  Italiana,  Pisa,  1839.  epoca  1,  tav.  16). 

Aen.  p.  23,  line  3  from  bottom,  after  at  once  insert:  "simul  flare  sor- 
bereque" 

Aen.  p.  107,  line  12  from  top,  supply  comma  after  et    ' 

Aen.  p.  115,  line  2  from  bottom,  supply  comma  after  example 

Aen.  p.  120,  line  13  from  bottom,  dele  parenthetic  mark,  and  add: 
Claud.  Laud.  Slilich.  3.  282  : 

"posita  ludat  formidine  pastor 
securisque  canat  Stjlichonem  fistula  silvis."). 
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BOOK  I.  ml— 15. 


That  it  is  with  less  anxiety  than  he  had  anticipated,  the  au- 
thor now  at  long  and  last  commits  to  publication  these  first  sheets 
—  primitiae  of  an  undertaking  so  much  in  excess  of  his  powers  — 
is  due  no  less  to  the  general  approbation  expressed  of  Ihem  by 
those  judges  to  whose  censorship  they  have  been  submitted,  than 
to  the  careful  revison  they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  his  kind 
friends,  J.  P.  Davies  Esq.  of  Kingstown,  editor  of  the  Choephoroe 
and  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus,  and  Dr.  Franz  Schnorr  von  Carols- 
feld,  secretary  of  the  royal  library,  Dresden. 
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vv. 


16-314. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  First  Volume  of  the  Aeneidea  the 
author  has  died,  his  death  having  been,  apparently,  accelerated  by 
the  death  of  his  daughter,  £atharin«  Olivia,  his  fellow  labourer 
and  only  child.  He,  however,  left  to  trustees  the  pubhcafion  of 
the  remaining,  and  by  far  the  larger,  portion  of  the  work,  the 
manuscript  of  which  was  fortunately  complete ;  and  to  one  of  those 
trustees,  John  Fletcher  Davies,  the  author  specially  and  confidently 
entrusted  the  superintendence  of  the  literary  part  of  the  work. 

Dalkey"  Lodge,  Dalket  (I«blasd), 
June,  1877. 
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I. 


1—4. 

ILLE MARTIS 


VAS.  LECT. 

u.i,E — MAKTis  II  g^.  Ill  Serv.  (ed.  Lion)  proem  ("Unde  et  semiplenos  eius 
invemmus  versiculos:  Hie  cursus  fuit;  et  aliquos  detractos,  ut  in 
principio ;  nam  ab  akjhs  non  coepit,  sed  sic :  ille  ego  etc. — maetis.") 
and  again,  Comm.  ad  aema  ("cum  eum  constet  aliunde  sumpsisse  prin- 
cipium  .  qua  causa  illi,  ab  eo  primi  positi,  quatuoi' versus  detract! 
sunt ;  scilicet,  ut  causa  operis  obtineret  principium") ;  Priscian  12,  17 ; 
Rome  1469,  1473;  Venice  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475;  Ascensius;  Aldus 
(1514) ;  Pierius ;  Paul.  Manutius;  Jul.  Seal.  Foet.  5,  17  ("quae  qui  ab- 
stulere,  suam  faciunt  Aeneidem,  non  Maronis");  Fabric;  Caro;  D. 
Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1671);  Philippe;  Brunek;  Pettier;  Wagn. 
1832  ("Virgilii  esse  hos  versus  censeo"). 

32  ' 

ILLE — MARTIS  OMITTED  I  Rom.,  Med.  II  .=-^.    omitted   or   stigmatized 

5  0 

in  Priscian,  Formula  interrogandi  (ignored  by) ;  Cynth.  Cenet. ;  N. 
Heins.  (1704);  Markland  (ad  Stat.  Silv.  5, 3,  «);  Heyne;  Wakef.;  Jahn; 
Thiel;  Grraser  {Hall.  Allg.  Lit.  Zeit.  Oct.  1835);  Voss;  Hildebrandt 
(Jahrb.  fiir  class.  Fhilol.  26, 157) ;  SUpfle;  Peerlk.;  Ladewig;  Haupt; 
Gruppe ;  Kibb. ;  Coningt. ;  Weidner  (ignored  by). 

0.  FV.,  Pal.,  St.  Gall.,  Ver.  This  last  mentioned  codex,  so  far  as  yet 
deciphered,  does  not  contain  the  verses  ille  —maetis.  It  is  not  im- 
possible however,  that  those  verses  may  yet  be  discovered  under  the 
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later  writing  of  some  folio  in  a  different  part  of  the  codex.  The  folios, 
as  they  are  at  present  placed,  succeed  each  other  in  the  order  of  the 
later  work,  not  in  the  order  of  the  Aeneis,  and  in  the  folio  commen- 
cing with  ARMA  ViKUMQUE  (viz.  follo  256  of  the  later  work)  there  is 
nothing  whatever,  neither  larger  initial  letter,  nor  greater  empty  space 
than  usual  at  the  top  of  the  folio,  nor  any  other  sign,  to  indicate  that 
that  folio,  when  it.formed  a  part  of  the  Aeneis,  was  not  preceded  by  a 
folio  containing  the  verses  in  question.  Since  my  own  personal  exa- 
mination of  this  codex  in  July  1865,  a  detailed  account  of  it  as  far  as 
verse  98  of  the  second  book,  with  an  admirable  lithographed  facsimile 
of  folio  256,  has  been  published  by  Arnold  Herrmann,  Donaueschin- 
gen,  1869. 


§1- 

I  am  fain  to  consider  the  four  introductory  lines  as  authentic, 
less  on  account  of  their  own  intrinsic  merit,  their  modesty,  sim- 
plicity, and  purity  ("praeclaro  illo  exordio  I.  Aeneid.  illb  ego 
QUI  QUONDAM,"  ctc.  La  Cerda^  ad  Ed.  1,  2.  "In  ipsis  miror  qui 
factum  sit  lat  viri  doctissimi  non  agnoverint  orationis  vim  et 
elegantiam,"  Wagn.  1832);  less  because  they  do  not  contain  a 
single  word  unworthy  of  Virgil  ("nihil  prorsus  habent,  quod 
non  Virgilianum  videri  possit,"  Wagn.  1832;  Forbiger);  less 
because  no  other  plausible  origin  than  Virgil's  own  hand  has 
ever  been  assigned  to  them;  less  because  the  same  turn  of 
thought,  the  same  studied  comparison  of  his  own  present  sub- 
ject either  with  a  former  and  different  subject  of  his  own,  oi-  with 
other  and  different  subjects  of  other  writers,  is  to  be  found  not 
merely  once  or  twice,  but  many  times,  and  even  ad  satietatem; 
in  our  author  (see  below);  less  on  account  of  the  apt  tallying  of 

.      .      .      .      GKACILI  MODULATDS  AVENA 


-with  {Ed.  1,  2) 

"silvestrem  teiiui  Musam  meditaris  avena:", 

and  {Ed.  10,  50)  ^ 
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.     .     .     "Chalcidico  quae  sunt  milii  coiidita  versu 
carmina,  pastoris  Siculi  modulabor  aveua.", 

of  PAKERENT  ARVA  coLONO  with  {GcoTg.  1, 125)  "subigebant  arva 
coloni"  and  {Georg.  1,  99)  "imperat  arvis,"  of  avido  colono  with 
{Georg.  1,  47)  "avari  agricolae,"  of  gratum  opus  agricolis  with 
[Georg.  1,  41) 

"ignai'osque  viae  mecum  miseratus  agrestes," 

and  of  HORRENTiA  MARTis  ARMA  with  {Aefi.  12,  124)  "aspera 
Martis  Pugna ;"  less  because  it'was  a  much  easier  and  safer  task 
to  strike  out  a  passage  than  to  add  one ,  especially  prefix  one, 
which  would  fit  so  well ;  less  because  we  are  informed  both  by- 
Tib.  Donatus  and  Servius  that  after  Virgil's  death,  the  order 
was  given  by  Augustus  to  Varius  and  Tucca,  to  strike  out 
whatever  they  might  think  it  advisable  to  strike  out,  but  not  to 
add  anything  ;  less  because  we  are  informed  by  Tib.  Donatus 
that  Nisus,  the  grammarian,  used  to  say  that  he  had  heard  "a 
senioribus"  that  Varius  had  actually  struck  out  these  verses; 
less  because  from  all  those  MSS.  from  which  these  verses  are 
absent,  other  verses  undoubtedly  written  by  Virgil  and  forming 
an  integrant  part  of  his  poem  (ex.  gr.  Aen.  2,  567 — 588)  are  ab- 
sent also ;  less  because  of  the  almost  express  reference  in  the 

"nunc  age,  qui  reges,  Erato,  quae  tempora  rerum, 
quis  Latio  antique  fuerit  status,  advena  classem 
cum  primum  Ausoniis  exercitus  appulit  oris, 
expediam,  et  primae  revocabo  exordia  pugnae. 
tu  vatem,  tu,  diva,  mone,'' 

of  the  seventh  book,  to  a  previous  division  of  the  work  into  two 
parts,  one  part  an  Odyssey,  as  it  were,  and  the  other  an  Iliad, 
and  the  express  reference  in 

.     "dicam  horrlda  bella, 
dicam  acies,  actosque  animis  in  funera  reges, 
Tyrrhenamque  manum,  totamque  sub  arma  coactam 
Hesperiam.     maior  rerum  mihi  nascitur  ordo, 
maius  opus  moveo.", 

to  the  second  of  those  parts,  the  horrentia  martis  arma  or  Iliad, 
on  which,  having  finished  his  Odyssey,  our  author  was  then  and 
there  entering  (see Rem.  on"Musa  mihi  causas  memora,"vers.  12); 
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less  because  already  so  early  as  the  age  of  Domitian ,  we  find 
Saleius  Bassus  {ad  Pisonem  218)  figuring  Virgil's  ascent  from 
bucolic  to  epic  poetry,  under  the  identical  trope  under  which  it 
is  figured  in  these  verses,  viz.  that  of  a  rural  musician  issuing 
forth  out  of  the  obscurity  of  the  woods,  and  presenting  himself 
before  the  great  world  as  a  performer  of  the  most  complicated 
and  difficult  pieces : 

"ipse  per  Ausonias  Aeneia  carmiiia  gentes 
qui  sonat,  ingenti  qui  nomine  pulsatOlympum, 
Maeoniumque  senem  Romano  provocat  ore, 
forsitan  ijlius  nemoris  latuisset  in  umbra, 
qnod  canit,  et  sterili  tantum  cantasset  avena, 
ignotus  populis,  si  Maecenate  careret.", 

where  the  reference,  in  the  first  three  lines,  to  the  Aeneis,  and,  in 
the  second  three,  to  the  Bucolics,  plain  and  unmistakeable  as  it 
is,  is  scarcely  plainer  or  less  mistakeable  than  the  reference,  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  lines  to  the  first,  second,  and  latter  half  of 
the  fourth  verse  of  the  first  Bucolic,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  EGRESSus  silvis  of  the  disputed  verses ;  less  because 
Priscian,  although  in  his  Formvila  Iriterrogandi  he  parses  the 
verse  arma  virumque  cano,  as  first  verse  of  the  Aeneis,  never- 
theless, in  his  Grammar,  not  only  distinctly  and  expressly,  but 
repeatedly,  recognizes  these  verses  (verses,  be  it  observed, 
which  make  no  sense  except  in  connexion  with  arma  virumque 
CANo)  as  Virgil's ;  lib.  12 :  "Nee  mirum  cum  etiam  tertia  persona 
soleat  figurate  primae  adiungi,  ut  Virgilius :  ille  ego  qui  quon- 
dam gracili  modulatus  avena."  lib.  17:  "Prima  persona  et  tertia 
in  unum  figurate  coeunt,  ut  Virgilius:  ille  ego  qui  quondam 
gracili  modulatus  avena  carmen.  Est  enim  intellectus,  Ego 
Virgilius  ille  qui  quondam  scripsi  Bucolica  et  Georgica."  lib. 
17:  "Inveniuntur  enim  et  alia  pronomina  appositiva  [i.  e. 
£7rtTaY[-t«Tix.«] ;  Virgilius:  ille  ego,  qui  quondam  gracili 
MODULATUS  AVENA  CARMEN.";  less  becausc  two  of  our  greatest 
English  poets  were  unable  to  find  nobler  commencement 
for  two  of  the  greatest  poems  in  the  English  language, 
than  an  imitation  of  the  commencement  afforded  by  these 
lines   to  the  Aeneis    (see  Rem.    1,   1—5);   than  because  the 
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beginning  aema  virumque  cano  had  been  essentially  and  in  itself 
a  bad  beginning,  bad  as  being  brusque,  abrupt,  turgid,  the  very- 
twin  brother  of  the 

"cantabo  Priaini  fortunain  et  nobile  bellum" 

immortalized  by  Horace,  and  wholly  devoid  of  that  fascinating 
molle  atque  facetum,  which,  especially  in  the  beginnings 
of  his  books,  is  so  peculiarly  Virgil's  characteristic ;  and  bad  as 
being  ambiguous,  so  ambiguous  that  commentators  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  agree,  whether  it  is  o{  Aeneas,  the  warrior 
(Burmann,  Wagner  [1832,1-861],  and  compare  Ovid,  Trist,. 
3,533: 

"et  tamen  ille  tuae  felix  Aeneidos  auctor 

contulit  in  Tyrios  arma  virumque  toros,'' 

where,  as  proved  by  Statius's  \_Silv.  4,  2, 1]  exactly  pai'allel 

"regia  Sidoniae  convivia  laudat  Elisae 
qui  magnum  Aeneam  Laurentibus  intulit  arvis.", 

''arma  virumque"  can  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  ivarrior 
Aeneas),  or  of  Aeneas  and  the  wars  between  the  Trojans  ai%d 
Italians  (^Interpr.  Virg.  Maii,  Servius,  Heyne,  Voss,  Thiel,  For- 
biger,  Caro,  Tasso,  Dryden,  and  compare  Ovid,  Amor.  1, 15,  25: 

"Tityrus  et  segetes  Aeneiaque  ai'ma  legentur, 
Roma  triumphati  dum  caput  orbis  erit." 

Auson.  Epigr.  131: 

"arma  virumque  docens,  atque  arma  virumque  peritus, 
non  duxi  uxorem,  sed  magis  arma  domum."), 

or  of  Aeneas  and  his  armour  (Veget.  de  re  mil.  2,  1 :  "Res  igitur 
militaris,  sicut  Latinorum  egregius  auctor  carminis  sui  testatur 
•  exordio,  armis  constat  et  viris."  Tib.  Donat. :  "arma,  h.  e.  scu- 
tum et  alia  quae  Aeneae  Vulcanum  fabricasse  praescripsit."  and 
again :  "virum  qui  talia  arma  et  tarn  pulcra  et  habere  et  gerere 
potuerit:  qui  Eomani  imperii  auctor  esse  meruerit"  etc.  and 
compare  Virgil  himself,  Aen.  11,  746: 

.    "volat  igneus  aequore  Tarchon, 
arma  virumque  ferens"  .     .     . 

Sil.  1,  132 

.  .  "iacet  [Marcellus]  ore  truoi  super  arma  virosque 
tertia  qui  tulerat  sublimis  opima  Tonanti." 
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Sil.  1,  362: 

"haec  [lampas]  vastae  lateri  turris  ceu  turbine  fixa, 
diim  penitus  pluteis  Vulcanum  exercet  adesis, 
arma  virosque  simul  pressit  flagrante  ruina.") , 

Virgil,  commencing  his  poem  with  the  words  arma  vieumqub, 
professes  to  treat.  Not  only  all  this  ambiguity,  but  all  this 
abrixptness  and  turgidity  ceases  when  the  introductory  lines  are 
adopted  as  the  commencement  of  the  poem,  ille  ego  affording 
an  easy,  simple,  natural  and  not  unusual  beginning  (Ovid, 
Trist.  4, 10, 1  [giving  an  account  of  himself  to  posterity] : 

"ille  ego,  qui  fuerim,  tenerorum  lusor  amorum, 
quera  legis,  nt  noris,  accipe,  posteritas. 
Sulmo  mihi  patria  est,  geliclis  uberrimus  undis,'' 

compare  Prisoian,  12  (cited  above):  "Nee  mirum  cum  etiam 
tertia  persona  soleat  figurate  primae  adiungi,  ut  Virgilius :  ille 

EGO   QUI    QUONDAM    GRACILI   MODULATUS    AVENA"),    and  HORRENTIA 

MAETis  fixing  the  meaning  of  arma,  happily  separating  that  word 
from  QUI,  ILLE,  UNDE,  and  the  clauses  connected  with  those  rela- 
tives, and  by  such  separation  throwing  an  emphasis  on  it  which 
it  could  not  possibly  have  had,  standing  without  preparation, 
without  predicate,  without  explanation,  first  word  of  the  poem 
(see  Rem.  2,  246). 

But  abruptness,  turgidity  and  ambiguity  are  not  the  only 
faults  of  the  commencement  of  the  poem  with  the  words  arma 
viRUMQUE.  Let  us  close  our  eyes  to  those  faults  or  forgive  them, 
and  let  us  set  about  to  choose  between  the  various  interpreta- 
tions of  the  words.  Do  they  represent  two  distinct  conceptions, 
arms  and  tlfie  man,  in  the  sense  of  tM  wars  of  Aeneas,  and 
Aeneas  himself?  if  they  do,  how  has  it  happened  that  the  con- 
ception which,  as  placed  in  the  first  and  most  prominent  posi- 
tion, must  be  assumed  to  be  the  principal  and  most  important 
(see  Rem.  2,  246),  is  left  standing  naked  by  itself,  neither  orna- 
mented, nor  explained,  nor  rendered  weighty  by  the  addition 
even  of  one  single  word,  while  the  conception  which,  as  occupy- 
ing the  inferior,  less  honorable  position,  must  be  looked  upon 
as  the  inferior  or  secondary  conception,  is  dweltupon  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  long  and  labored  exordium  ?    Do  they  repre- 
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sent  two  distinct  conceptions,  arms  and  the  man,  in  the  sense 
oithe  armour  of  Aeneas  and  Aeneas  himself?  if  they  do,  how 
has  it  happened  not  only  that  the  most  important  conception, 
the  armour,  has  been  left  standing  naked  by  itself,  but  that  no 
further  Word  is  said  about  it  until  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  poem 
have  been  finished  or  until  near  the  end  of  the  eighth  book?  Do 
they,  on  the  conti-ary,  represent  one  single  conception,  the 
warrior?  if  they  do,  how  has  it  happened  that  here,  in  this 
formal  enunciation  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  poem,  a  great 
and  important,  if  not  the  greatest  and  most  important,  part  of 
that  subject  matter,  the  wars  between  the  Trojans  and  Latins — 
those  wars  out  of  which  the  settlement  of  the  Trojans  in  Italy, 
the  union  of  the  Latin  and  Trojan  races  into  one  people,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  Roman  Empire,  arose  as  consequences — 
has  been  wholly  omitted  ?  Not  one  of  the  three  interpretations 
satisfies  our  expectations  of  the  poet,  and  there  is  no  fourth,  so 
we  reject  the  words  as  the  commencement  of  the  poem,  and 
turning  to  the  verses  in  question,  and  finding  in  them  neither 
abruptness  nor  turgidity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  Virgil's  usual 
ease  and  suavity,  nay,  the  strongest,  most  striking  resemblance 
to  his  commencing  verses  of  other  poems ;  observing,  besides, 
that  they  not  only  remove  all  ambiguity  from  the  enunciation 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  poem,  but  restore  to  that  enuncia- 
tion a  limb  which  cannot  well  be  absent  without  rendering  the 
enunciation  lame  and  imperfect  ("A r ma  sind  ilberhaupt  Haupt- 
gegenstand  des  Epos,"  Thiel),  hail  those  verses  with  joy,  and 
reinstate  them  in  their  rightful  and  most  honorable  position  as 
the  commencing  verses  of  the  great  Roman  epic. 


§n. 

The  exordium  of  our  author's  heroic  poem,  the  Aeneis,  is  cast 
in  the  selfsame  mould  as  the  exordium  of  his  bucolic  poem  Va- 
rus ;  the  subjects  of  both  exordiums  being  not  only  the  same, 
viz.  the  contrast  of  the  writing  of  bucolic  verse  with  the  writing 
of  heroic,  but  handled  in  the  same  manner.  With  the  single 
exception  that  the  poem  of  Varus  does  not  itself  afford  an 
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example  of  the  contrast,  that  our  author  does  not,  in  his  poem 
of  Varus,  pass  from  his  former  more  humble  style  into  a  loftier, 
but  continues  in  the  more  humble,  the  parallelism  is  complete 
even  to  the  most  minute  particulars,  ille  ego  qui  quondam  of 
the  Aeneis,  corresponding  to  "Prima  nostra  Thalia"  of  Varus  ; 
MODULATUS  CARMEN  of  the  Acneis,  to  "dignata  est  ludere"  of 
Varus;  geacili  avena  of  the  Aeneis,  to  "Syracosio  versu"  of 
Varus;  egressus  silvis  of  the  Aeneis,  to  "[nee]  erubuit  silvas 
habitare"  of  Varus ;  at  nunc  of  the  Aeneis,  to  "nunc"  of  Varus 
(there  could  be  no  at  in  Varus,  there  being  no  transition ,  no 
passing  out  of  the  one  style  into  the  other);  and,  finally,  hor- 
RBNTiA  martis  arm  a  virumque  cano,  the  new  subject  to  which  he 
is  now  passing  in  the  Aeneis,  corresponding  to  "Agrestem  tenui 
meditabor  arundine  Musam,"  the  old  subject  to  which  he  expres- 
ses his  determination  to  adhere,  in  Varus.  Had  the  one  exor- 
dium been  fashioned  on  the  other  by  an  imitator,  the  verbal 
resemblance  would  have  been  greater,  the  real  resemblance  less. 
Only  by  the  same  hand  could  two  beginnings  have  been  made 
so  essentially  like,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  apparently  different. 
.With  a  similar  reference  to ,  and  contrast  of  the  present 
subject  with,  a  former,  begins  the  Pollio: 

"Sicelides  Musae,  paullo  maiora  canamus. 
non  omnes  arbusta  iuvant  humilesque  myricae ; 
si  canimus  silvas,  silvae  sint  consule  dignae.", 

where  we  have  the  same  silvas  and  the  same  can  ere  as  in 
our  text,  the  same  present  greater,  former  inferior  subject,  with 
aspirations  added  after  a  still  greater,  viz.  an  epic  poem: 

''o  mihi  tam  longae  maneat  pars  ultima  vitae, 
spiritus  et,  quantum  sat  erit  tua  dicpre  facta: 
non  me  carminibus  vincet  nee  Thracius  Orpheus, 
nee  Linus,  huic  mater  quamvis  atque  huic  pater  adsit, 
Orphei  Calliopea,  Lino  formosus  Apollo. 
Pan  etiam,  Arcadia  mecum  si  iudice  certet, 
Pan  etiam  Arcadia  dioat  se  iudice  vietum." 

With  a  not  very  dissimilar  reference  to,  and  contrast  of,  a 
former  subject,  our  author  begins  his  second  Georgic: 

"hactenus  arvorum  cultus,  et  sidera  caeli : 
nunc  te,  Bacclie,  canam"     .     .     . 
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where  we  have  not  only  the  very  arva,  the  very  nunc,  and 
the  very  can  ere  of  our  text,  but  the  can  ere  in  the  selfsame 
position  in  the  verse. 

With  a  similar  contrast  of  his  present  subject — this  time, 
with  the  ordinary  subjects  of  other  writers — our  author  begins 
his  third  Georgic : 

"te  quoque,  magna  Pales,  et  te  memorande  canemus, 
pastor  ab  Amphryso;  vos,  silvae  amnesque  Lycaei. 
caetera,  quae  vaeuas  tenuissent  carmina  mentes, 
omnia  iam  vulgata.", 

where  we  have  not  only  the  cane  re  and  the  silvae  of  the 
commencement  of  the  Aeneis,  but  the  actual  promise  of  an  epic 
poem  to  follow  the  more  homely  one  in  hand : 

"interea  Dryadum  silvas  saltusque  sequamur 
intactos,  tua  Maecenas  baud  mollia  iussa. 

mox  tamen  ardeutes  accingar  dicere  pugnas 
Caesaris,  et  nomen  fama  tot  ferre  ijer  annos, 
Tithoni  prima  quot  abest  ab  origine  Caesar.", 

an  epic  poem,  the  prevailing  thought  of  Virgil  from  his  earliest 
days,  and  always  anxiously  looked  forward  to  from  those  juvenile 
poems  which  won  for  him  his  first  laurels  and  to  which  it  would 
have  been  strange  indeed  if  he  had  not  looked  back  from  the 
threshold  of  the  great  work  on  which  he  was  now,  after  so  many 
delays,  hesitations  and  impediments,  at  last  happily  entering; 
strange  indeed,  if  he  had  left  that  reference  to  himself  and  his 
previous  writings  of  which  poets  —  and  above  all  poets ,  Virgil 
— are  so  fond ,  to  the  chance  hand  of  some  bungling  imitator ; 
stranger  still,  if  he  had  omitted  such  reference  there  only  where 
it  was  most  excusable,  viz.  in  the  commencement  of  his  greatest 
M^ork ;  there  only  where  it  was '  most  needed  for  the  double 
purpose  'of  introducing,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  himself  and 
his  work  to  the  reader,  and  of  softening  and  rendering  gradual, 
the  otherwise  harsh,  abrupt,  too  concise,  and  almost  rude  and 
impertinent  presentation  of  the  work  itself. 

But  Homer,  I  am  told,  has  omitted  all  such  reference,  and 
Homer  is  the  paragon  of  perfection.  Neither  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Iliad,  nor  in  the  beginning  of  the  Odyssey,  is  there,  I  am 
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told,  one  word  about  the  author,  except,  in  the  latter,  the  single 
monosyllable  (aoi,  who  the  [j-oi  is,  being  left  wholly  to  conjecture 
or  report.  Very  well,  if  the  more  ancient  and  ruder  poem  is  to 
be,  in  all  respects,  the  model  of  the  more  modern  and  highly 
finished;  very  well,  if  there  are  no  excellencies  in  Virgil  which 
we  look  in  vain  for  in  Homer  ;  very  well ,  if  the  argument  is 
used  in  its  full  strength,  and  we  begin  the  Aeneis ,  neither  with 
iLLE  EGO,  nor  with  arma  virumque  cano,  but  with  musa,  Mmi 
cAussAS  mbmoea.  Then,  indeed,  we  shall  have  the  Aeneis  mo- 
deled on,  not  an  improvement  of,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the 
whole  three  poems  shall  begin  alike  with  the  invocation  of  the 
Muse,  the  first  verse  of  Virgil's  poem  correspond  perfectly  with 
the  first  verse  of  each  of  the  poems  of  Homer ,  and ,  all  being 
equally  addressed  to  the  Muse,  who  may  be  fairly  supposed  to 
be  acquainted  with  each  author,  and  to  know  who  it  is  that  is 
addressing  her,  there  will  be  no  more  occasion  for  Virgil  to  in- 
troduce himself  and  explain  who  he  is,  than  there  was  for  Homer. 
If,  however,  my  reader  scruples,  as  no  doubt  he  scruples,  to  go 
so  far;  if  he  insists,  as  no  doubt  he  insists,  on  retaining  aema 
VIRUMQUE  cano,  though  without  parallel  either  in  the  Iliad  or 
Odyssey,  with  what  vis  consequentiae  does  he  insist  on  rejecting 
ILLE — MAETis,  the  explanation  and  complement  of  cano,  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  no  parallel  for  it  either  in  the  Iliad  or  the 
Odyssey? 

§in. 

JBut,  say  the  propugners  of  an  Aeneis  commencing  with  arma 
VIRUMQUE,  the  Homeric  example  is  not  our  only  argument,  we 
have  an  argument  very  much  stronger  than  the  argument  founded 
on  the  hypothesis  of  a  necessity  that  Virgil's  commencement-should 
conform  to  Homer's,  very  much  stronger  than  any  argument 
founded  on  mere  hypothesis;  we  have  the  silence  of  Servius,  who, 
usually  so  full  on  Virgil's  every  individual  word,  commences  his 
commentary  at  arma;  proof  almost  logical  that  Servius  cither 
knew  nothing  of  the  four  verses  or  rejected  them  as  spurious.  In 
Servius's  proem,  indeed,  they  are  stated  to  have  been  excised  by 
Tucca  and  Varius,  but  Servius's  proem  too  is  supposititious,  a  . 
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mere  hotch-potch  emanating  from  Tib.  Donatus.  What  we  rdij 
upon  is,  that  there  is  no  mention  of  them,  or  of  anij  part  or  parcel 
of  them,  in  the  actual  commentary  of  Servius:  "Servius  omnia 
vetustissimorum  hominum  iudicia  et  factas  in  textu  mutationes 
cognoscebat.  Per  eum  accepimus,  quid  Maecenas,  Messala, 
Pollio,  alii  veteres  critici  censnerint.  De  hoc  Varii  facto  altum 
silentium.  Et,  quamquam  Commentarii  Serviani  semper  a 
recentioribus  in  brevius  compendium  fuerunt  redacti,  summa 
tamen  rerum  gravissimarum  capita  mansere  servata,  minusque 
credibile  est,  primam  eius  annotationem  ita  intercidisse,  quum 
similes  annotationes  in  aliis  Aeneidos  libris ,  quod  ad  ipsas  res 
attinet,  salvae  sint."  Peerlk.  vol.  I,  p.  5;  and  again:  "In  Ser- 
vianis,  farragine  veterum  Commentariorum,  nihil  de  his  versibus 
legimus.  Servius  igitur  eos  non  vidit.  In  Praefatione  quidem 
Serviana  hoc  factum  Varii  memoratur:  sed  tota  ista  Praefatio 
partim  ex  Vita,  quae  Donato  tribuitur,  partim  ex  aliis  est  libris 
consarcinata."    Peerlk.  vol.  I,  p.  2. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  impression  produced  in  their 
favor  by  their  own  indignant,  manifestly  honest  protest,  not- 
withstanding the  break-down  of  the  opposite  Homeric  witnesses, 
it  would  still  go  hard  with  the  four  verses,  if  this  argument  of 
the  bitterest  of  the  counsel  engaged  ag'dinst  them,  had  that  foun- 
dation in  fact,  to  which  it  pretends."  ^  Happily  for  them  it  has 
not,  and  not  only  is  Servius  not  silent  about  the  four  verses,  but 
it  is  about  the  four  verses  Servius  speaks  first ;  about  the  four 
verses  alone  treat  the  very  first  words  of  Servius's  commentary. 
And  what  is  it  Servius  says  of  them  in  the  very  first  words  of 
his  commentary — of  his  commentary  observe,  not  of  his  com- 
mentary's proem,  where  also  there  is  a  separate  clause  concern- 
ing them,  only  less  full  and  particular — what  is  it  he  says? 
That  they  are  bastard,  never  came  from  the  hand  of  Virgil,  and 
are  rightly  absent  from  the  Aeneis  then  in  vogue,  and  rightly 
left  unexplained  by  himself  as  forming  neither  part  nor  parcel 
of  the  poem?  No  such  thing.  Servius  informs  us,  first,  that  many 
persons  discuss  in  a  variety  of  ways  why  Virgil  began  his  poem 
"ab  armis";  secondly,  that  the  folly  of  such  discussions  is- 
manifest,  in  as  much  as  it  is  perfectly  certain  ("constet")  that 
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he  did  not  begin  "ab  armis ",  but  with  a  quite  different  begin- 
ning, as  had  been  shown  in  the  life  (of  Virgil)  prefixed  (to  the 
commentaries);  and  thirdly,  that  the  reason  why  the  four  verses 
with  which  he  did  begin  had  been  taken  away,  was,  that  the 
work  might  begin  (not  with  mention  of  the  author,  but)  with 
the  subject  matter  of  the  poem:  *'arma;  multi  varie  disserunt, 
cur  ab  armis  Virgilius  coeperit;  omnes  tamen  in  hoc  assentire 
(Guelf.  I.  tam  inania  sentire)  manifestum  est:  cum  eum  constet 
aliunde  sumpsisse  principium ,  sicut  in  praemissa  eiusdem  vita 
monstratum  est;  [qua  causa  illi,  ab  eo  primi  positi,  quattuor  ver- 
siis  detracti  sunt:  scilicet,  ut  causa  operis  obtineret  principium]" 
Serv.  ed.  Lion  (the  brackets  signifying,  as  Lion  informs  us  in 
his  preface,  that  the  words  contained  between  them  are  absent 
from  very  many  of  the  codices  and  old  editions) ;  as  explicit 
testimony  as  it  was  possible  to  give  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
verses  in  the  opinion  of  Servius  and  of  the  better  informed  of 
Servius's  age  and  the  ages  preceding  Servius,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  removal  of  the  verses  by 
Varius  and  Tucca,  viz.  that  they  were  removed,  not  at  all  be- 
cause they  were  thought  to  be  either  bad  verses  or  bastard 
verses ,  but  because  it  was  thought  (de  gustibus  non  est  dispu- 
tandum)  that  the  poem  would  begin  better  with  its  own  subject 
matter  than  with  a  mention  of  its  author.  Such  is  the  express 
statement  of  Servius  in  his  first  comment ;  he  who  runs  may 
read. 

§IV. 

The  remaining  argument  of  those  who  regard  the  words  aema 
viRUMQUE  as  the  commencement  of  the  Aeneis,  viz.  that  they  are 
cited  as  such  by  several  of  the  Roman  poets  themselves,  and 
notably  by  Persius,  Martial,  Ausonius,  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris, 
nay,  even  by  Ovid  and  Propertius,  is,  if  possible,  still  more  un- 
fortunate than  either  that  drawn  from  the  Homeric  example  or 
that  drawn  from  the  alleged  silence  of  Servius.  For  first  the 
words  of  Propertius, 

"qui  nunc  Aeneae  Troiani  suscitat  anna," 

if  they  refer  in  "arma"  to  the  arma  virumque  of  the  Aeneis 
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refer,  pari  ratione,  in  "nunc"  to  the  nuno  hohuentia  of  its  intro- 
ductory verses,  and  Propertius  quotes,  not  from  an  Aeneis 
beginning  with  arm  a  virujique,  but  from  an  Aeneis  beginning 
with  iLLE  EGO :  "Sex.  vero  Propertium  quis  non  videt  dum  is 
scriberet:  'Qui  nunc  Aeneae  Troiani  suscitat  arma,'  ad  coniunc- 
tum  illud  Virgilianum  carmen  respexisse ,  q  aod  iisdem  paene 
verbis  est:  at  nunc  moRRENTijA  marItis  arma  ^virumque  cano?" 
Pierius.  Secondly,  if  any  conclusion  whatever  as  to  the  precise 
commencing  words  of  the  Aeneis,  is  logically  deducible  from 
Martial's  (8,  56,  19): 

"protinus  Italiam  concepit  et  arma  virumque," 

that  conclusion  is  not  that  the  Aeneis  begins  with  the  latter  part, 
the  mere  fag  end  of  the  quoted  words,  biit  that  it  begins  with 
the  whole  citation,  "Italiam,  arma  virumque;"  quod  absurdum, 
and  Martial  cites  neither  "Italiam,  arma  virumque,"  nor,  a  for- 
tiori, "arma  virumque,"  as  the  coinmencing  words  of  the  Aeneis, 
but  cites  the  former,  viz.  "Italiam,  arma  virumque,"  as  words  of 
the  exordium  sufficiently  salient  and  remarkable  to  afford  an 
apt  periphrasis  for  the  name  of  the  poem.  Thirdly,  with  the 
same  vis  conseqtientiae  with  which  it  is  deducible  from  Ovid's 
(Amor.  1, 15,  25) : 

"Tityrus  et  segetes  Aeneiaque  arma  legentur," 

that  "arma"  is  the  first  word  of  the  Aeneis,  it  is  deducible  also 
that  "Tityrus"  is  the  first  word  of  the  first' Eclogue,  and  "sege- 
tes" the  first  word  of  the  first  Georgic,  quod  absurdum;  nay, 
that  "Aeneia  anna"  are  the  first  words  of  the  Aeneis ,  quod  ab- 
surdissinium ;  and  Ovid  has  employed  the  three  expressions  as 
representatives  of  the  three  poems  respectively,  not  because 
they  are — what  they  are  not — the  precise  commencing  words  of 
the  three  poems  respectively,  but  because  they  are — what  they 
are — words  in  the  respective  exordiums  sufficiently  salient  and 
remarkable  to  serve  as  equivalents  for  the  names  of  the  three 
poems,  a  conclusion  confirmed,  and.  almost  placed  beyond 
doubt,  (a)  by  the  similar  substitution  by  the  same  Ovid  (Ars 
Amat.  3,  337)  of  the  similar  equivalent,  "profugum  Aenean, 
altae  primordia  Romae,"  for  the  name  of  the  Aeneis : 
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"et  profugum  Aenean,  altae  primordia  Eomae, 
quo  nullum  Latio  clarius  extat  opus," 

a  substitution  of  salient  words  in  the  exordium,  for  the  proper 
name  of  the  Aeneis,  from  which  the  commentator  remains  yet 
to  be  found  hardy  enough  to  deduce  the  conclusion,  that  Ovid 
regarded  either  the  words  italiam  fato  peopugus,  or  the  words 
ALTAE  MOENiA  EOMAE,  as  the  first  words  of  the  poem ;  and  (b)  by 
the  so  general,  and,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  laudable  practice 
of  writers,  to  substitute  for  the  names,  whether  of  their  own 
works  or  the  works  of  others,  equivalents  suggested  by  the 
subject  matter,  in  preference  to  equivalents  formed  out  of  first 
words  or  out  of  words  culled  from  among  the  first;  Ovid 
{Trist.  2,  535): 

"nee  legltur  pars  ulla  magis  de  corpore  toto, 

quam  non  legitime  foedere  iunetus  amor," 

where  "non  legitimo  foedere  iunetus  amor"  is  an  equivalent  for 
"Fourth  book  of  the  Aeneis,"  as  much  more  elegant  than  "At 
regina  gravi,"  had  been,  as  (Martial  14,  184): 

....  "Priami  regnis  inimicus  Ulysses,'' 

is  a  more  elegant  equivalent  for  "Odyssey,"  than  AvSpa  \i.oi  ev- 
VETTS,  Mouca,  or  any  translation  of  AvSpa  [aoi  evvsTre,  Mouca,  had 
been.  And  fourthly,  with  pretty  much  the  same  vis  consequen- 
tiae  with  which  it  is  deducible  from  Sidonius  Apollinaris's 
{Garni.  3,  1) : 

"quid  faceret  laetas  segetes,  quod  tempiis  amaudum 
messibus  et  gregibus,  vitibus  atque  apibus, 
ad  Maecenatis  quondam  sunt  edita  nomen: 

bine  Maro  post  audes  arma  virumque  loqul.", 

that  Sidonius  in  the  words  "arma  virumque"  points,  not  to  a 
poem  of  the  first  verses  of  which  "arma  virumque"  are  pregnant 
words,  but  to  a  poem  of  which  "arnia  virumque"  are  the  very 
first  words,  may  also  be  deduced  a  conclusion  altogether  incom- 
patible with  such  deduction,  viz.  that  Sidonius  in  the  words 
"Hinc  Maro  post  audes"  points,  not  to  the  historical  fact  that 
the  Aeneis  was  subsequent  -in  point  of  time  to  the  Eclogues  and 
Georgics,  but  to  Virgil's  own  statement  (viz.  in  the  at  nunc  of 
the  introductory  verses),  that  he  sang  his  epic  poem  after  he 
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had  first  sung  Eclogues  and  Georgics.  But  enough  of  such  ar- 
gument; no  matter  in  what  sense  the  words  arma  vikumque  have 
been  quoted  either  by  the  learned  bishop  of  Arvernia,  in  the 
just  cited  passage,  or  by  the  facetious  Burdigalensis,  in  his 
so  similar 

"arma  virumque  docens,  afque  arma  virumque  peritus, 
noil  duxi  uxovem,  sed  magis  arma  domum.", 

or  by  the  other,  above  cited  writers  more  nearly  contemporary 
with  Virgil  himself,  the  very  utmost  shown  by  those  quotations, 
or  that  can  be  shown  by  any  number  of  such  quotations,  is  the 
existence  from  the  earliest  times,  perhaps  even  from  the  date  of 
the  author^'s  death,  of  an  Aeneis  without  the  introductory  verses, 
a  fact  undisputed,  nay  affirmed  and  maintained  even  by  those 
who  no  less  affirm  and  maintain  that  the  Aeneis  did  not  so  come 
into  the  world  from  the  creative  hand  of  its  author  and  parent 
but  only  from  the  mutilating  hands  of  its  godfathers,  and  that, 
coexistent  with  such  mutilated  Aeneis,  but — partly  on  account 
of  imperial  influence,  partly  on  account  of  the  invariable  pre- 
dominance of  coarse  taste  over  refined — far  less  in  vogue,  there 
was  always  the  uncastrated  Aeneis  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of 
Virgil,  that  uncastrated  Aeneis  which  (a  remarkable  example 
and  almost  sufficient  of  itself  to  decide  the  whole  question) 
wa  find  quoted  in  one  of  his  works  (Inst.  Gramm.,  see  §  1 
above)  by  the  same  Priscian,  whom,  in"  another'  of  his  works 
(Formula  Interrog.,  see  §  1  above),  we  find  quoting  the  cas- 
trated. 

But  there  is  another  ancient  passage  which  the  champions  of 
an  Aeneis  commencing  with  aema  virumque,  cite  even  more 
triumphantly  than  any. of  those  already  discussed,  viz.  Ovid, 
Trist.  J3,  533 : 

"et  tameu  ille  tuae  felix  Aeueidos  auctor      ' 
contulit  in  Tyrios  arma  virumque  toros; 
nee  legitur  pars  ulla  magis  de  corpore  toto, 
quam  nan  legitime  foedere  iunctus  amor." 

This  passage,  it  is  insisted,  testifies  still  more  loudly  than  any 
of  the  preceding,  to  an  Aeneis  commencing  With  arma  virumque, 
in  as  much  as  it  testifies  to  an  Aeneis  in  which  arma  virumque 
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means  warrior,  and  arma  virumqub  ceases  to  mean  warrior,  as 
soon  as  it  is  preceded  by  ille  ego  and  companions.  To  be  sure; 
but  it  is  to  an  Aeneis  in  the  hands  of  Ovid  it  testifies,  not  at  all 
to  an  Aeneis  as  it  came  from  the  pen  of  Virgil.  The  question  of 
the  removal  of-  the  four  verses  by  Varius  and  Tucca  remains 
absolutely  unaffected,  untouched  by  this  testimony  of  the  Tristia, 
as  it  remains  unaffected,  untouched  by  Persius's  famous 

"Arma  virum,  nonne  hoc  spumosum?" 

by  Macrobius's  (Saturn.  5,  2)  less  famous  but  no  less  explicit 
"Nee  illud  cum  cura  magna  relaturus  sum,  licet,  ut  existimo, 
non  omnibus  observatum,  quod  cum  primo  versu  promisisset, 
producturum  sese  de  Troiae  litoribus  Aeneam : 

TROIAE  QUI  PEIMUS  AB  ORIS 
ITALIAM,  FATO  PB0FT3GUS,  LAVINAQUE  VENIT 
LITOBA, 

ubi  ad  ianuam  narrandi  venit,  Aeneae  classem  non  de  Troia, 
sed  de  Sicilia  producit",  and  by  Priscian's  parsing,  in  his  For- 
mula Interrogandi,  of 

ABMA  VIRDMQUE  CANO  TROIAE  QUI  PEIMUS  AB  OBIS, 

as  first  verse  of  the  Aeneis.  The  Aeneis  to  which  all  four  wit- 
nesses refer,  is,  no  doubt,  an  Aeneis  without  the  four  verses,  but 
whether  because  those  verses  had  not  yet  been  put  to  it,  or 
whether  because,  having  originally  formed  part  and  parcel  o'f  it, 
they  had  been  already  removed  by  Tucca  and  Varius  (the  entire 
matter  and  nucleus  of  the  question),  remains,  in  three  of  the 
cases,  no  less  in  the  dark  than  if  there  had  been  no  testimony 
at  all,  either  of  the  Tristia,  or  of  the  Satires  of  Persius,  or  of  the 
Saturnalia,  on  the  subject,  while  the  fourth  case  (Priscian's)  is 
in  itself  no  less  indubitable  evidence  of  the  existence  in  Pris- 
cian's time,  and  of  the  recognition  by  Priscian,  of  an  Aeneis 
commencing  with  ille  ego,  than  of  the  existence  in  Priscian's 
time  and  of  the  recognition  by  Priscian  of  an  Aeneis  commen- 
cing with  ARMA  viEUMQUE  (scc  §  1  abovo).  Now  the  other  testi- 
monies of  antiquity  adduced  in  proof  of  the  aboriginal  com- 
mencement of  the  Aeneis  with  the  words  abma  virumque  being, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  still  less  conclusive  than  even  this  of  the 
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Tristia,  or  that  of  the  Satires  of  Persius,  or  that  of  the  Satur- 
nalia, or  that  of  the  Formula  Interrogandi — nay,  two  of  the  four 
(viz.  that  of  Propertius  and  that  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris)  testify- 
ing to  the  introductory  verses  with  quite  as  much  clearness  and 
certainty  as  they  testify  to  a  commencement  of  the  poem  with 
ARMA  viEUMQUE,  and  the  assumption  that  either  of  the  remaining 
two,  viz.  either  Martial's  or  that  of  the  Amores,  testifies  at  all  to 
a  commencement  of  the  poem  with  arma  virumque,  involving, 
as  we  have  seen,  an  absurdity — it  follows  that  antiquity  affords 
no  particle  of  evidence,  not  even  so  much  as  report  or  whisper, 
that  the  Aeneis,  as  left  to  us  by  Virgil,  commenced  with  the 
words  arma  virumque,  or  that  the  so  circumstantial  account  of 
Tib.  Donatus  and  Servius,  of  its  commencement  with  ille  ego, 
and  of  the  removal  of  four  verses  by  Tucca  and  Varius,  is  a 
mere  idle  myth.  Even  were  the  evidence  of  the  Tristia,  Satires 
of  Persius,  Saturnalia,  and  Formula  Interrogandi,  not  the  only 
evidence  of  the  early  existence  of  an  Aeneis  commencing  with 
the  words  arma  virumque,  even  were  we  to  admit,  what,  as  we  have 
above  seen,  is  inadmissible,  viz.  that  not  only  Ovid  in  his  Tristia, 
but  Ovid  in  his  Amores,  Propertius,  Martial,  Ausonius,  and  even 
Saleius  Bassus  quote  from  an  Aeneis  so  commencing,  still  the 
fact  remains  to  be  shown  that  the  Aeneis  came  from  the  hands 
of  Virgil  in  this  form  and  not  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  stated 
by  Tib.  Donatus  and  Servius  to  have  come  from  them.  This 
being  only  to  be  shown  from  the  intrinsic  merits  (the  MSS.  are 
all  of  too  recent  date  to  show  anything),  and  the  intrinsic  merits 
being,  as  we  have  seen  (§  1  and  2  above),  against  arma  virumque 
and  for  ille  ego,  the  legitimate  conclusion  is,  that  the  Aeneis 
as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Virgil  commenced,  not  with  arma 
virumque,  but,  with  ille  ego,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Priscian,  who,  as  we  have  s^en,  quotes  both  Aeneides  indif- 
ferently, the  only  ancient  authors  who  can  be  proved  to  quote 
from  an  Aeneis  beginning  with  arma  virumque,  quoted  from  it, 
either  because  they  knew  of  no  other,  never  had  seen,  perhaps 
never  had  even  so  much  as  heard  of,  the  removed  verses,  those 
verses  so  expressive  of  the  moving  feeling  at  the  bottom  of  every 
poet's  heart,  and  especially  of  Virgil's,  the  "victor  virum  volitare 
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per  ora,"  or,  if  they  were  acquainted  with  those  verses,  despised 
them,  and,  agreeing  in  taste  with  our  own  Dryden*  and  our 
own  Heyne,**  thanked  Varius  and  Tucca  for  removing  verses 
whose  only  effect  was  to  deprive  the  poem  of  the  eclatant  com- 
mencement :  AEMA  viRUMQUB  CANO ;  Scrv.  (ed.  Lion) :  "qua  causa 
illi,  ab  eo  primi  positi,  quattuor  versus  detracti  sunt;  scilicet,  ut 
causa  operis  obtineret  principium." 


^  Sir  W.  Scott's  edition,  vol.  14,  p.  225: 

"I  have  omitted   the    four  preliminary   lines  of  the 
"first   Aeneid,    because    I   think   them    inferior    to 
"any   four   others   in    the   whole   poem,    and   conse- 
"quently   believe   they    are   not   Virgil's." 
[Even  if  the  premiss  were  true,  the  conclusion  is  false — non  sequitur.     But  the 
premiss  is  not  true;  the  lines,  so  far  from  being  inferior  to  any  others  in  the 
poem,  are  quite  equal  to  the  general  run  of  Virgil's  verses  ("in  hisipsis  miror 
qui  factum  sit  ut  viri  doctissimi  non  agnoverint  orationis  vim  et  elegantiam,'' 
Wagn.   1832.    "nee  quidquam  continent  quod  non  Virgilianum  censeri  liceat,"' 
Forbiger),  as  much  as  is  to  be  expected  of  commencing  lines,  always  and  of  ne- 
cessity, on  account  of  their  peculiar  position,  peculiarly  difficult  of  composition. J 
"There   is   too    great   a    gap   betwixt    the    adjective 
"viciNA   in    the   second   line,    and   the  substantive 
"ARVA  in  the  latter  end  of  the   third,  which  keeps 
"his   meaning   in,  obscurity    too    long,    and  is   con- 
"trary    to    the    clearness    of  his    style." 
[Even  a,  much  greater  interval  between  adjective  and  substantive  is  of  so  ordi- 
nary occurrence  in  Virgil  f^Aen.  5,  448 : 

....  "ut  quondam  cava  concidit  aut  Erymantho 
aut  Ida  in  magna  radicibus  eruta  pinus." 
where  the  interval  between  'cava'  and  'pinus',  is  of  nine  words,  or  nearly  double 
as  great  as  the  interval  complained  of;  7,  64 : 

"huius  apes- sum  mum  densae,  mlrabile  dictu, 
•  stridore  ingenti  liquidum  trans  aethera  vectae 
obsedere  apicem,'' 
where  the  interval  between  'summum'  and  'apicem'  is  of  ten  words,  or  double  as- 
great;  Georg.  2,  127: 

"quo non  praesentius uUum, 
pocula  si  quando  saevae  infecere  novercae, 
miscueruntque  herbas,  et  non  innoxia  verba, 
auxiliiim  venit,  ac  membris  agit  atra  venena." 


"■*  "iLLE  EGO.  Vulgaris  sententia  est  quatuor  hos  versus  auctorem  habuisse 
Virgilium,  sed  a  Vario  esse  sublatos.  Quod  si  ita  res  se  habuit,  acutior  sane 
Varius  Virgilio  fuit."  ■  Heyne. 
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If,  with  all  the  concessions  just  made  to  the  partisans  of  an 
Aeneis  commencing  with  aema  virumque — concessions  to  which 
those  partisans  are  not  entitled,  and  which  should  not  be  made 
— the  scale  nevertheless  preponderates  so  heavily  on  the  side  of 
an  Aeneis  commencing  with  ille  ego,  how  much  more  does  it 
not  preponderate  on  the  same  side,  how  entirely  does  not  an 


Aen.  5,  17$: 

"at  gravis  iit  fundo  vix  tandem  redditus  imo  est 
iam  senior,  madidaque  fluens  in  veste  M  e  n  o  e  t  es ," 
in  each  of  whicli  the  interval  is  of  fourteen  words,  or  nearly  three  times  as  great) 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  author  of  the  assertion  had  ever  read  either 
the  Aeneis  or  the  Georgics  in  the  original.] 

"tJT   QUAMVis  AVIDO   is  too   ambitioiis  an  ornament 

"to  he  his,'' 
[How  is  AVIDO,  applied  to  coloxo,  a  more  ambitious  ornament  than  'avari* 
applied  to  'agricolae,'  Georg.  1,  47  ?  or  how  is  it  an  ambitious  ornament  at  all  ? 
Do  not  the  similar  epithets  AVIDO  and  'avari'  applied  respectively  to  the  similar 
subjects  COLOHO  and  ^agricolae,'  and  forming  parts  of  sentences  tallying  so  per- 
fectly as 


and 


.    .    .  VICIXA  COEGI 
VT  QUAMVIS  AVIDO  PAKEKENT  ARVA  COLONO, 


"ilia  seges  demum  votis  respondet  avari 
agricolae,'' 
point  rather  to  one  common  origin,  than  to  two  distinct,  unlike,  and  unequal  ori- 
gins?   Methinks  Dryden  should  have  better  known  what  ambitious  ornament  is, 
examples  of  such  ornament  being  afforded  by  almost  every  line  of  his  own  poetry, 
whether  original  or  translated.  See  Eem.  on  "Ubi  tot  Simois''  etc.  vers.  104,  and 
Dryden's  translation  of  these  same  four  introductory  linesof  the  Aeneis,  below.] 
"and     GRATUM     OPUS     agkicolis     are     all     words 
"unnecessary,    and    independent    of  what    he    had 
"said    before." 
[The  conclusion  intended,  but  omitted,  to  be  drawn,  "and  therefore  not  Virgil's," 
is  a  non-sequitur,  until  it  is  first  shown  that  Virgil-never  wrote  words  which  were 
unnecessary,  and  Independent  of  what  he  had  said  before.     If  Virgil  did  not,  at 
least  Virgil's  master,  Theocritus,  did,  whose  precisely  similar  words   [Idyll.  22, 
42)  Xaaiais  tyiXa  epf*  fJ-eAtaoai?,  interjected  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  are  as 
wholly  unnecessary,  and  independent  of  what  goes  before,  as  those  in  question. 
But  neither  the  words  in  question,  nor  the  similar  words  of  Theocritus,  are  either 
unnecessary,  or  independent  of  what  goes  before.     The  words  in  question  are 
necessary  to  express  the  thought,  that  the  Georgics  had  not  been  a  thrown-away 
labor,  but  useful,  and  therefore  acceptable,  to  agriculturists ;   and  the  words  of 
Theocritus  are  necessary  to  express  the  thought,  that  the  flowers  of  which  he  was 
Speaking  were  not  there  for  nothing,  but  supplied  honey  to  the  bees.    The  words 
in  question,  so  far  from  being  independent  of  those  which  go  before,  are  suggested 
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Aeneis  commencing  with  aema  virumque  kick  the  beam,  when, 
confronting  the  testimony  of  the  Tristia,  in 

"contulit  in  Tyrios  arma  virumque  toros," 

with  the  testimony  of  the  Amores,  in 

"Tityrus  et  segetes  Aeneiaque  arma  legentur," 

we  find  the  most  weighty  witness  for  an  Aeneis  commencing 
with  AKMA  VIRUMQUE  tergiversating,  now  swearing  that  he  un- 


iby  tliem,  and  stand  in  the  closest  relation  to  them,  in  so  close  relation  that,  sepa- 
irateid  from  them,  they  lose  sense  altogether;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  words  of 
Theocritus,  which  are  also,  taken  by  themselves,  devoid  Of  meaning,  but,  like 
.those  in  question,  derive  an  appropriate  meaning  from  their  very  dependence 
on,  and  connexion  with,  the  words  which  immediately  precede.] 

"borkentia  MARTIS  AKMA  is  worse  than  any  of  the       t_ 

"rest.     HOBRENTIA   is    such   a   flat  epithet  as    Tully 

"would  have  given   us   in   his   verses.     It  is   a  mere 

^'filler   to    stop   a   vacancy    in    the    hexameter,   and 

"connect  the    preface    to   the   work   of  Virgil." 

[The  words  might  be  "worse  than  any  of  the  rest"  and  yet  stJU  be  Virgil's.   But 

they  are  not  worse  than  any  of  the  rest;  or,  if  they  are,  in  what  respect  are  they? 

horrens  is  one  of  the  very  commonest  of  Virgilian  epithets;  applied  to  a  stubble 

field,  to  a  serpent,  to  a  hoar,  to  the  hut  of  Eoraulus,  to  dens  of  -wild  beasts,  to 

brambles,   to  thistles,  to  javelins,  why  is  it  a  naere  stop-gap  when  applied  to 

arms  ?    Is  it  not  to  arms  the  epithet  is  pecnliairly  applicable  ?    are  not  arms  par 

excellence    horrentia?     Who    hut    Virgil    himself    says    "horrentes  Marte 

Latinos''  (Aen.  10,  237 J,  and  "ferreus  hastis  Horret  ager"  fll,  601),  and  "stric- 

tisque  seges  mucronibus  horret  Ferrea"  (12,  663),  and  "densisque  virum  seges 

horruit  hastis"  (Georg.  2,  li2),  and  "densos  acie  atque  horrentibus  hastis"  (Aen. 

10,  178),  and  "arma  Horrendum  sonuere''   (9,   731)  ?  who  but  Virgil  himself 

says  "aspera  Martis  Pugna"  (12,  124:),  and  "duri  Martis  in  armis"  (Eel.  10,  44)  ? 

and  what  hand  so  likely  to  have  written  horrentia  martis,  as  the  same  hand 

svhich,  at  the  same  moment,  wrote  arma?] 

"Our  author  seems   to   sound  a   charge,  and  begins 
"like    the    clangor    of  a    trumpet: 

arma  virumque  canO  troiae  qui  primus  ab  oris 
"scarce   a  word  without  an  F,  and   the   vowels,   for 
"the   greater   part,    sonorous." 
fSo,  the  four  verses  rejected,  the  poem  begins  with  a  charge,  with  trumpet  clang, 
with  a  noble  line  full  of  litera  latrans  and  sonorous  vowel,   and  in  order  that  it 
may  so  begin,   we   are  to  reject  the  four  verses.     Very  well,   if  only  we  had 
arrived  at  the   beginning  of  the  poem.;  but  we  are  not  there  yet,  we  are  only 
in    the    argument   (see   Rem.    1,    1 — 15);    the    singer   has    not  yet   begun   to 
sing,    is    but   tuning   his   instrument,    but   preluding.       By    and   by,    he    will 
invoke  his  Muse  (musa  mihi  caussas  memora),   and,  having  invoked  his  Muse, 
then  at  last  begin  to  sing,  begin  the  poem :  urbs  antiqua  fuit,  and  so  forth  to 
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derstands  aema  in  the  commencement  of  the  Aeneis  as  forming 
part  and  parcel  of  the  compound  expression  arma  virumqub 
meaning  warrior,  and  then  again  swearing  that  he  understands 
the  same  arma  as  separate  and  distinct  from  virum.  and  meaning 
wars;  in  other  words,  now  quoting  from  an  Aeneis  commencing 
with  ARMA  viRUMQUE,  and  then  again  from  an  Aeneis  commen- 
cing with  iLLE  EGO,  or,  if  always  quoting  from  an  Aeneis  begin- 
ning with  ARMA  VIRUMQUE,  SO  unablc  to  determine  the  sense  in 

the  end.    Maladroit  poet,  to  waste  his  trumpet  claug,  his  Balaklava  charge,  on  a 
mere  preliminary  reconnaissance,  not  reserve  it  for  the  real  encounter!] 
"The    prefacer    began    with    ille    eqo,    which    he 
"was    constrained   to    patch    up    in    the    fourth    line 
"with    AT   sri^c,    to    make   the    sense    cohere;    and 
"if  hoth    these   words    are    not   notorious   botches, 
"I    am  much    deceived,    though   the  French    trans- 
"lator    thinks    otherwise." 
["much  deceived,"  in  sooth,  and  neither  for  the  first  nor  for  the  last  time.     We 
may  safely  pit  the  French  translator's  opinion,  whoever  the  French  translator 
may  have  been,  against  Dryden's,  and   then   strike   both  quantities   out  of  the 
equation.] 

"For    my     own    part    I     am    rather     of    the    opinion 
"that      they    were     added     by     Tucca     and     Varius, 
"than   retreucTied." 
[in  other  words,  the  veiy  first  act  of  the  imperial  commissioners,  was  outrage- 
ously to  violate  their  commission:  "Nihil  igitur  auctore  Augusto  Varius  addidit, 
quod  et  Jlaro  praeceperat,  sed  summatim  emendavit,"  Tib.  Donatus;   "Augustus 
vero  ne  tantum  opus  periret,  Tuccam  et  Varium  hac  lege  jussit  emendare,  iit  su- 
perflua  demerent ;  nihil  adderent  tamen,"  Serv.J 

"I    know    it    may    be    answered,    by    such    as     think 

"Virgil    the   author   of   the  four  lines,    that   he   as- 

"serts    his    title    to    the    Aeneis,    in    the    beginning 

"of  this  work,  as    he   did   to  the   two   former  in  the 

"last  lines  of  the  fourth  Georgic." 

[Exactly  so;  and  why  not?   what  more  likely  than  that  he  should  follow  his 

own  precedent?    Most  men  are  fond  of  doing  what  they  did  before;   driven  by 

similar  causes,  fall  into  action  similar  to  their  previous.     So  much  is  this  the 

case,  that  it  is  an  axiom  of  all  courts  of  justice,  that  every  man  is  to  be  judged 

by  his  own  antecedents.] 

"I  will  not  reply  otherwise  to  this  than  by  de- 
"siring  them  to  compare  these  four  lines  with 
"the  four  others  which  we  know  are  his,  be- 
"cause  no  poet  but  he  alone  could  write  them.  If 
"they  cannot  distinguish  creeping  from  flying, 
"let  them  lay  down  Virgil  and  take  up  Ovid,  de 
"Pbnto,   in    his   stead." 
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which  those  words  are  used,  as,  at  one  time  to  understand  them 
to  be  united  together  in  the  sense  of  warrior,  and,  at  another 
time,  to  understand  them  to  stand  separate  and  to  mean  wars 
and  the  man,  and  so,  unintentionally  giving  conclusive  evidence 
against  the  party  which  had  placed  him  in  the  witness-box? 

If  exception  be  taken  to  the  preceding  argument,  on  the 
ground  that  all  the  equivalents  for  the  name  of  the  work  have 
been  taken  from  verses  subsequent  to  those  disputed,  none  from 
the  disputed  verses  themselves,  the  rejoinder  is  obvious,  that 
no  equivalents  were,  or  could  be,  afforded  by  verses  treating 


[A  very  little  more  of  this  mens  diviuior,  this  high,  divine,  poetic  instinct 
with  which  there  is  no  arguing  and  against  which  there  is  no  appeal,  had  assuredly- 
discovered  for  Dryden  that  not  merely  the  four  introductory,  but  all  the  verses 
of  the  Aeneis  were  unworthy  of  Virgil,  and  therefore  not  by  any  possibility  Vir- 
gil's, and  so,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  spared  him  all  trouble  of  translation  and 
won  for  him  a  fame  more  glorious  than  even  Peerlkamp's  or  Gruppe's.J  / 

"My    master    needed    not    the     assistance     of    that 

"preliminary  poet  to  prove  his  claim." 
fPetitio  principii ;  that  the  verses  are  those  of  a  preliminary  poet,  not  Virgil's 
own;  a  petitio  principii  too,  foreign  from  the  argument,  which  is  not  whether 
his  master  had  need  of  a  preliminaiy  .poet  to  prove  his  claim,  but  whether  his 
master  had  need  of  preliminary  verses  (by  himself  or  by  another  poet)  to 
prove  his  claim.] 

"His   own   majestic  mien   discovers    him   to   be   the 
"king,    amidst   a   thousand    courtiers." 

[Aye,  if  all  men  had  the  discernment  of  a  Dryden,  and  there  were  not  so  many 
fit  only  to  read  Ovid.     Well  aware  how  far  this  is  from  being,  the   case,  the 
author  of  the  Georgics,  instead  of  relying   on  his  majestic  mien  to  declare  him 
every  inch  a  king,  sets  the  crown  on  his  head  with  his  own  hand,  and  cries : 
"gare  qui  touche."     Why  may  not  the  author  of  the  Aeneis  do  the  same?! 
"It    was    a     superfluous     office,     and     therefore    I 
"would   not   set   those  verses    in    the  front    of  Vir- 
"gil,    but   have    rejected   them  to    my  own  preface: 
I,  who  before  -with  shepherds  in  the  groves 
sung  to  my  oaten  pipe  their  rural  loves, 
and,  issuing  thence,  compelled  the  neighbouring  field 
a  plenteous  crop  of  rising  corn  to  yield, 
manured  the  glebe  and  stocked  the  fruitful  plain 
(a  poem  grateful  to  the  greedy  swain^,  etc. 

"If  there  be    not  a  tolerable  line   in  all  these  six, 
"theprefacergavemeno  occasion  to  write  be  tter." 

LPoor,  relegated  verses,  I  pity  you ;  though  there  is  not  one  good  line  among  you, 
I  pity  you.    Nay,  I  don't  know  but  I  pity  you  most,  just  because  there  is  not  one 
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not  at  all  of  the  work,  but  only  of  the  author,  still  less  by  verses 
which  having  been  studiously  suppressed,  were  not,  unless  in  a 
rare  case  and  after  difficult  search,  forthcoming. 


§V 

Future  editors  of  Virgil,  should  words  of  mine  ever  reach 
your  earSj  I  warn  you  against  separating  these  foui'  verses  and 
placing  them  apart,  at  some  distance  in  front  of  the  Aeneis, 
like  a  vanguard  or  picket  in  front  of  an  army*  If  my  arguments 
have  failed  to  convince  you,  if  ye  still  agree  with  Heyne  and  ^o 
many  of  your  predecessors ,  that  the  verses  are  spurious  and 
form  no  part  of  the  poem,  banish  them  altogether;  what  business 
have  they  there?  dare  not— even  though  it  be  in  diffei'ent  type 

good  line  among  you;  sent  out  of  the  very  society  where  you  were  so  much  at 
home — where  there  were  so  many  like  you,  so  many  to  keep  you  in  countenance! 
— put  into  Coventry,  ostracized,  banished  to  pine  alone  without  so  much  as  one 
good  line  amon^  you  to  save  appearances,  to  recommend  you  to  any  one  I  I  wish 
I  could  help  you;  perhaps  I  can;  let  me  try: 

I,  who  before  with  shepherds  in  the  groves 

sung  to  my  oaten  pipe  their  rural  loves, 

accompanied  myself  upon  my  oat 

and  sung,  at  once,  and  oaten-piped  the  note — 

as  some  deft  smoker  in  his  teeth  is  bold, 

even  while  he  talks,  tobacco  pipe  to  hold, 

and  talks  and  smokes  at  once,  I  piped  away, 

and  sung,  at  the  same  time,  of  Melibay 

and  Tityrus,  and  poured  the  tender  lay, 

spread  with  gaano  thick  the  neighbouring  field, 

and  bade  the  desert  a  rich  harvest  yield  ; 

a  welcome  poem  to  the  greedy  swain, 

skilled  to  scan  verse  no  less  than  winnow  grain. 

But  now  I  sing  of  filibustering  Mars 

and  wounds  and  deeds  of  arms,  and  horrid  wars, 

and  the  bold  hero  whom  the  Fates,  of  yore, 

and  haughty  Juno,  unrelenting  more 

than  even  the  Fates,  across  the  billows'  roar 

exiled  from  Troy  to  the  Lavinian  shore; 

long  labors  both  by  sea  and  land  he  bore — 

Bravo!  there  are  verses  need  not  be  relegated  to  a  preface,  verses  with  plenty  of 
rs  in  them.  If  those  verses  don't  sound  a  charge,  I  don't  know  what  a  charge 
is.  Besides  they  are  intelligible  verses,  and  explain  what  is  rather  obscure  in 
the  original,  how  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  sing  to  his  own  piping,  to  pipe  and 
sing  at  once — to  whistle  and  chaw  meal,  as  the  saying  is.  Not  one  in  a  thousand 
could  do  it;  only  Virgil  himself,  the  king  amidst  a  thousand  courtiers.J 

Stabile  Fezzini^  ai  Cavaleggieri^  Livorno,  Mar.  18.  1867. 
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and  at  the  interval  of  a  blank  space— to  place  in  apposition  with 
Virgil's  verses,  spurious  verses  not  only  in  construction  with 
them,  but  materially  affecting  and  even  determining  their  sense. 
Ye  will  then  at  least  neither  have  deceived  nor  puzzled  your 
readers,  neither  have  led  them  to  believe  that  to  be  Virgil's 
which  ye  don't  yourselves  believe  to  be  his,  nor  have  set  them 
on  the  vain  inquiry  why  an  apodosis  has  been  thus  separated 
from  its  protasis,  a  substantive  from  its  adjective,  and  a  sen- 
tence divided  into  two  halves  the  first  of  which  is  nonsense 
without  the  second,  and  the  second  of  whidh  can  by  no  possibil- 
ity have  its  meaning  determined,  without  the  first.  Follow  not 
therefore,  future  editors,  I  beseech  you,  the  example  set  you  by 
Heyne :  let  not  your  act  stand  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  your 
conscientious  opinion,  but  with  Dryden,  Wakefield,  Voss,  Rib- 
beck,  and  Conington,  eliminate  the  verses  altogether.  What 
matter  that  the  sense  of  aema  viehmqub  can  by  no  possibility  be 
determined  without  them  ?  let  others  see  to  that :  be  ye  consis- 
tent with  yourselves  and  conscientious.  Still  more  I  warn  you, 
if  your  case  is  the  opposite  one,  not  to  follow  that  same  fatal 
example  set  you  by  Heyne.  If,  whether  directed  by  your  own 
independent  judgment  or  persuaded  by  my  arguments,  ye  have 
come  to  the  deliberate  conclusion  that  the  verses  are  genuine, 
beware,  tenfold  more  beware,  of  separating  them  from  the  ad- 
joining context,  and  setting  them  to  stand,  dislocated,  apart.  If 
they  are  genuine,  if  Virgil  has  commenced  his  poem  with  them, 
what  right  have  ye  to  cut  the  head  off  the  shoulders,  and,  pre- 
senting the  bodiless  head  and  the  headless  trunk  to  the  reader, 
bid  him  unite  them  ?  even  if  ye'  have  the  right,  in  vain  ye 
bid  him: 

"iacet  ingens  litore  traiicus 
avulsumque  humeris  caput." 

This  is  what  Wagner  has  done ;  take  his  "curavit  Gr.  P.  E. 
Wagner,"  and  look  at  his  handywork ;  see  how  the  four  verses 
stand  separated  from  the  context,  not  even  like  a  head  separated 
from  the  shoulders,  but  like  a  head  which  belonged  to  other 
shoulders,  and  avoid  his  example  ten  times  more  than  even 
Heyne's.     Nor  is  this,  chance,  or  the  bungling  of  a  printer  who 
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might  have  printed  after  the  Heynian  original.  Wagner  himself 
shall  testify  whose  the  unmitigated  barbarism  is :  "Virgilii  esse 
hos  versus  censeo ;  retinui  tamen,  quum  ipsum  Aeneidis  opus 
hoc  versu  inchoetur  arma  virumque  gang,  typorum  diversitatem, 
qua  Heynius  exprimendos  curaverat."  As  if  the  "ipsum  opus 
Aeneidis"  commenced  with  the  latter  half  of  a  sentence !  Far 
be  from  you,  future  editors,  such  preposterous  proceeding,  such 
stultification  of  your  own  selves  ;  farther  still,  the  publication  of 
it  to  the  world  either  by  such  statement  as  I  have  just  quoted 
from  Wagner's  edition  of  Heyne,  or  by  such  inscription  placed 
over  the  sepai'ated  verses  as  was  sometimes  placed  over  them 
by  incunabula  editors :  "principium  a  tucca  et  vaeo  [sic]  sub- 
latum"  (Venice  ed.  of  1562),  a  statement  by  which  readers  were 
informed  in  one  and  the  Same  breath,  both  of  the  displacement 
of  the  verses  by  Varius  and  Tucca,  and  of  the  editor's  dereliction 
of  duty  in  not  replacing  them.  Future  editors  of  Virgil,  yotir 
path  is  clear ;  if,  in  your  deliberate  opinion,  the  verses  are  Vir- 
gil's, give  them  back  to  Virgil,  restore  them  to  the  place  from 
which  they  were  so  wantonly,  removed ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  your 
deliberate  opinion  be,  that  they  are  not  Virgil's,  content  not 
yoiirselves  with  removing  them  a  few  steps  with  a  gentle  shove 
of  the  hand,  but  eliminate  the  intruders  altogether  and  without 
further  ceremony,  and  let  not  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the 
world,  perhaps  the  finest  poem  in  the  world,  be  any  longer  de- 
formed by  a  huge,  ugly  stumbling-block,  a  "monstrum  horren- 
dum,  informe,  ingens,  cui  lumen  ademptum,"  on  the  very 
thre^old.  Ye  have  become'  accustomed  to  it,  no  doubt ;  some  of 
you  even  hug  and  kiss  it,  as  a  lover  the  scar  on  the  eyebrow  of 
his  mistress  ;  it  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  a  deformity,  the 
disgixst  and  bye-word  of  the  impartial  public,  the  disgrace  of 
Virgilian  literature.  Disestablish  it,  get  rid  of  it  one  way  or 
other  —  if  not  by  the  only  right  way,  consolidation,  even  by 
the  wrong  way,  expulsion  and  elimination  —  and  let  worshippers 
have  an  open,  unobstructed  entrance  into  the  temple  of  the  God. 
But  I  have  better  hopes  of  you,  future  editors  of  Virgil.  Ye 
will,  indeed,  take  care  that  worshippers  have  a  free,  unobstruct- 
ed entrance  into  the  temple,  but  it  will  not  be  by  making  a- 
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way  with  the  broken  off,  dislocated  .frontispiece;  it  will  be  by 
restoring  it  to  its  place ;  ye  are  no  Tuccas  and  Variuses,  no  im- 
perial commissioners  charged  to  remove  the  builder's  (the  future 
God's)  name,  and  substitute  for  it  the  despot's  coat  of  arms,  the 
despot's  own  and  despot's  ancestors'  exploits.  The  temple  is 
indeed  his,  nor  is  the  testimony  to  that  effect  to  be  called  in 
question : 

.  .  "viridi  in  campo  templum  de  marmore  ponam 
propter  aquam,  tardis  ingens  ubi  flexibus  errat 
Mincius,  et  tenera  praetexit  arundine  ripas. 
in  medio  mihi  Caesar  erit,  templiimque  tenebit. 


in  foribus  pugnam  ex  auro  solidoque  elephanto 
Gangaridum  faciam,  victorisque  arma  Quirini ; 
atque  hie  undantem  bello  magnumque  fluentem 
Nilum,  ac  navali  surgentes  aere  columnas. 
addam  urbes  Asiae  domitas  pulsumque  Niphaten, 
fidentemque  fuga  Parthum  versisque  sagittis. 
et  duo  rapta  manu  diverse  ex  hoste  tropaea, 
bisque  triumphatas  utroque  ab  litore  gentes. 
stabunt  et  Parii  l^pides,  spirantia  signa, 
Assaraoi  proles,  demissaeque  ab  love  gentis 
nomina,'Trosque  parens,  et  Troiae  Cynthius  auctor. 
Invidia  infelix  Furias,  amnemque  severum 
Coeyti  metuet,  tortosque  Ixionis  angues, 
immanemque  rotam,  et  non  exsuperabile  saxum. 
interea  Dryadum  silvas  saltusque  sequamur 
intactos,'' 

with  which  compare  Ovid,  Trist.  2,  533  (to  Augustus) : 

"et  tamen  ille  tuae  felix  Aeneidos  auctor  • 

contulit  in  Tyrios  arma  virumque  toros." 

The  temple  is  the  despot's,  every  thing  within  a  despot's  do- 
minions is,  must  be,  the  despot's,  and  nobody  knew  this 
better  than  Virgil,  nor  any  one  better  than  Virgil,  how  to  evade 
the  difficulty :  "I  might  venture"  (methinks  I  hear  him),  "might 
venture  to  say  who  it  was,  built  so  magnificent  an  edifice."  He 
did  venture,  and  inscribed  the  building  with  his  autograph,  his 
ILI.B  EGO,  not  doubting  but  in  time,  when  the  despot  and  all  the 
despot's  dynasty  had  gone  the  way,  that  only  way,  which  des- 
pots and  slaves  tread  alike   and  together,  the  temple  would 
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become  his  temple,  and  he,  not  the  despot,  be  worshipped  in  it. 
Alas!  man  proposes,  God  disposes, 

"the  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 
gang  aft  a-gley," 

and  scarcely  is  the  breath  out  of  Virgil  when  imperial  commis- 
sioners, appointed  "ut  tantmn  opus  summatim  emendarent," 
remove  the  frontispiece,  and  foi'thwith,  and  so  long  as  there  is 
a  Caesar,  every  eye,  whether  of  worshipper  or  architect,  or 
mere  chance  visitor  and  passer-by,  finds  the  building  perfect, 
nay,  gazes  enraptured  on  the  despoiled  and  mutilated  front. 
But  ye  are  neither  Tuccas  nor  Variuses,  neither  Ovids  nor  Per- 
siuses,  nor  Macrobiuses,  not  even  Serviuses ;  ye  have  no  Caesars 
either  to  fear  or  obey,  and  your  sympathies  are  all  with  the 
poet;  neither  are  ye  Heynes,  who,  coming  two  thousand  years 
later,  take  the  despoiled  and  mutilated,  for  the  perfect  and  ab- 
original, front,  and  finding  the  broken -ofi'  fragment  on  the 
threshold,  leav6  it  there  however  unconnected  with  the  building, 
however  obstructive  of  the  entrance,  that  none  may  enter  without 
gazing  at  the  venerable  relic  and  wondering  what  brought  it 
there.  Least  of  all  are  ye  Wagners,  who,  recognizing  the  frac- 
ture, and  acknowl&dging  the  piece  to  be  the  very  broken-off 
fragment,  leave  it,  nevertheless,  exactly  where  they  found  it, 
for  every  one  who  enters  the  temple  to  stumble  over.  I  have 
better  hopes  of  you ;  despair  less  of  the  future  destiny  of  the 
Aeneis.  Ye  will  restore  the  fragment  to  its  place,  and  no  longer 
suffer  the  entrance  of  the  temple  built  by  Virgil  to  his  patron 
beside  his  native  stream,  to  call  up  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
the  dilapidated  den  of  Cacus: 

.  '"saxis  suspensam  hanc  aspice  rupem, 
disiectae  procul  ut  moles,     .... 
et  scopuli  ingentem  traxere  ruinam.'' 

Bathgar  Road,  Dublin,  Oct.  1862. 

Falazsetta  Taddei,  ai  Cavdleggieri,  Livorno,  Mar.  1869. 
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1—5. 

ILLB  EGO  QUI  QUONDAM  GRACILI  MODULATUS  AVBNA 
CAEMBN  ET  BGRESSUS  SILVIS  VICINA  COEGI 
UT  QUAMVIS  AVIDO  PAEBRENT  ARVA  COLONO 
GRATUM  OPUS  AGRICOLIS  AT  NUNC  HOERBNTIA  MAETIS 
AEMA  VIRUMQUB  CANO 


imitated  both  by  Spenser  and  Milton : 

"Lo !  I,  the  man  whose  muse  whylome  did  maske, 
as  time  her  taught,  in  lowly  shepheard's  weeds, 
am  now  enforst,  a  farre  unfitter  taske, 
for  trumpets  sterne  to  chaunge  mine  oaten  reeds, 
and  sing  of  knights'  and  ladies'  gentle  deeds." 

Faerie  Queene,  1,  1. 

"I  who  erewhile  the  happy  garden  sung 
by  one  man's  disohedience  lost,  now  sing 
recovered  paradise  to  all  mankind 
by  one  man's  firm  obedience  fully  tried 
through  all  temptation,  and  the  tempter  foiled 
in  all  his  wiles,  defeated  and  repulsed, 
and  Eden  raised  in  the  waste  wilderness." 

Parad.  Reg,  1,  1. 

each,  no  less  than  the  original  from  which  it  is  taken,  a  modest 
as  well  as  dignified  and  happy  comparison  of  a  present  nobler, 
with  a  former  humbler,  subject,  and  strongly  contrasting  with 
the  presumptuous  comparison,  on  the  one  hand,  of  himself  with 
the  authors  of  the  Aeneid  and  the  Odyssey,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  his  hero  Domitian  with  their  respective  heroes,  with 
which  Statius  (Silv.  IV,  2, 1)  has  the  consummate  effrontery  and 
bad  taste  to  commence  his  Laudes  coenae  Domitiani : 

"Regia  Sidoniae  couvivia  laudat  Elisae 
qui  magnum  Aenean  Laurentibus  intulit  arvis, 
Alcinoique  dapes  mansuro  carmine  monstrat 
aequore  qui  multo  reducem  consumpsit  Ulixen; 
ast  ego,  cui  sacrae  Caesar  nova  gaudia  coenae 
nunc  primum,  dominaque  dedit  consurgere  mensa, 
qua  celebrem  mea  vota  lyra  ?" 
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PARERGON. 


Let  those  who  miss,  in  the  poems 
of  Spenser  and  Milton ,  such  dash- 
ing commencement  as  is  afforded 
to  the  Aeneis  by  the  Augustan 
onslaught,  akma  vibumque;  those  to 
whom  the  Aeneis  is  no  longer  the 
Aeneis,  not  even  an  epic  poem,  if 
it  commence  with  ille  ego,  begin, 
if  they  please,'  an  English  verse 
translation  of  the  Aeneis  with 
Arms  and  the  man  J  sing,  who  first^ 

but  let  not  Mr.  Conington  do  so ;  let 
not  the  modest  no  less  than  judi- 
cious, the  judicious  no  less  than 
honest  and  honorable  author  of  the 
best  —  the  only  good  —  commentary 
on  the  Aeneis  which  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  England ,  let  not  the  poet 
whose  octosyllabics  make  youth- 
ful ears  tingle  and  youthful  hearts 
throb,  in  a  manner  unwonted  since 
the  time  of  Scott's  Marmion,  let  not, 
I  say ,  Mr.  Conington ,  a  scholar  at 
once  and  a  poet,  hark  in  with  the 
vulgar  cry.  Let  him  rather  take 
into  his  hand  that  first  strophe  of 
his: 

Arms  and  the  man  I  sing,  who  Jirst, 
hy  Fate  of  Ilian  realm  amerced, 
to  fair  Italia  onward  bore, 
and  landed  on  Lavinium^s- shore:  — 
long  tossing  earth  and  ocean  o'er, 
hy  violence  of  heaven,  to  sate 
felX  Juno's  unforgetting  hate : 
much  laboured  too  in  battle-field, 
striving  his  city's  vjalls  to  build, 
and  give  his  Gods  a  home : 
thence  come  the  hardy  Latin  brood, 
.the  ancient  sires  of  Alba' s  blood, 
and  lofty-rampired  Rome., 


and  ask  himself,  as  a  poet,  if 

Arms  and  the  man  I  sing,  whofrst, 
be  the  dignified  commencement  of 
a  great  epic  poem,  and  not  rather 
the  commencement  of  a  sophister's 
exercise.  Let  Mr.  Conington  then 
ask  himself,  as  a  grammarian,  is 
that  commencement  grammatical, 
and,  if  it  be,  what  is  the  antecedent 
to  the  relative  who.  Arms  and  the 
man  ?  Impossible !  unless  Arms  land- 
ed on  Lavinium's  shore,  imless  Arms 
Long  tossing  earth  and  ocean  o'er, 
By  violence  of  heaven ,  unless  Arms 
Much  laboured  too  -in  battle -field, 
Striving  his  city's  walls  to  build,  And 
give  his  Gods  a  home.  Arms  and 
the  man  is  not  the  antecedent  to  the 
relative  who ;  what  then  is  the  ante- 
cedent? Of  course,  the  man  alone. 
But  the  man  is  not  alone;  the  man 
is  in  company,  in  company  with 
Arms,  bound  to  Arms  by  the  strong- 
est bond  known  to  grammarians, 
the  copula  and.  In  vain  you  lay 
hands  on  him  to  take  him  to  Lavi- 
nium's shore,  leaving  Arms  behind; 
he  struggles  and  resists,  forbids 
you  to  separate  parties  joined  toge- 
ther in  grammatical  wedlock.  You 
turn  beseechingly  to  Arms.  Arms 
has  a  horror  of  Lavinium's  shore,  a 
horror  of  Long  tossing  earth  and 
ocean  o'er,  will  neither  go  herself  nor 
let  the  man  go  without  her: — '-Those 
whom  grammar  has  joined,  how 
dare  you  attempt  to  sunder?" 
What  's  to  be  done?  Try  Arms 
again.     Arms    was  not    always   so 
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selfwilled,  so  very  headstrong.  Arms 
was  once  before  persuaded  to   go 
with  the  man : 
"contiilitinTyriosarmavirumquetoros/' 

Try  her  again.  Well !  what  does  she 
say  now?  "She  says  she  will  go,  but 
only  as  she  went  before ;  she  will  not 
go  as  one  of  a  pair,  but  she  will  go 
identified  with  the  man.  She  thinks 
she  could  so  travel  respectably.  The 
entry,  then,  in  the  travellers'  book 
would  be  no  longer  'Arms  and  the 
man',  it  would  be  'the  armed  man', 
'the  warrior.'"  That  's  a  capital 
idea;  women  have  wit  after  all,  no 
matter  what  somepeoplesay  of  them. 
How  would  it  stand  then  ? 

The  arm^d  man  I  sing  who  first, 

That  would  do,«wouldn't  it  ?  There's 
high  authority  for  arm^d: 

"She  leaned  against  the   arm^d  man, 
the  stafue  of  the  arm^d  knight," 

But  you  don't  like  it,  I  see.  You 
shake  your  head;  and  I  shake  mine 
too.  Identified  or  not  identified, 
Arms  must  not  over  the  sea,  must 
not  Long  tossing  earth  and  ocean 
o'er.  Arm.s  must  stay  at  home,  that's 
poz.  Egad !  I  have  it  now.  Another 
attachment  must  be  got  for  Arms. 
Arms  will  let  the  man  go  without 
her,  if  we  get  her  a  better  man  at 
home,  a  stronger  liaison  here.  Would 
that    be    possible?    let  me   think: 

INSIGSEM  PIETATE  VIEDM  —  GEHUS  UNDE 
LATINUM,      ALBANIQUE      PATKES      ATQUE 

ALTAEMOENiAROMAE.  How  canwc  cvcr 
come  up  to,  much  less  surpass,  that? 
Hercules  falls  short  of  that.  Stay — 
let  me  think;  no,  it  wouldn't  do: 

"ambo  animisj  amboinsignespraestantibus 

armis; 
hie  pietate  prior." 


It    wouldn't    do  ;    Hector    himself 
wouldn't  do : 

"non  si  ipse  meus  nunc  afforet  Hector." 

We  must  have  a  God  for  her:  a  Grod 
would  do.  Grods  sometimes  condes- 
cend in  this  way.  Mars  might  answer. 
Whatwouldyouthinkof  Mars?  Mars 
is  the  very  thing ;  you  would  swear, 
Mars  was  made  for  her;  Mars,  the 
patron  God  not  of  Rome  only,  but 
of  gallantry;  chivalrous  Mars,  the 
paramour  par  excellence,  Venus' 
own  cicisbeo.  And  where  had  Mars 
more  suitable  domina  for  the  nonce 
than  Arms,  AprjVa  TEuxsa?  Put  them 
together  at  once :  mabtisakma;  pat; 
the  very  thing;  the  nail  hit  on  the 
head ;  no  dictator  could  have  hit  it 
nicer.  Vieum,  you  may  go  where  you  , 
like,  bear  as  much  Long  tossing 
earth  and  ocean  o'er  as  you  like,  as 
much  Much  laboured  too  in  battle- 
field as  you  like,  as  much  Striving 
Ms  city's  walls  to  build  And  give  his 
Gods  a  home  as  you  like;  not  one 
step  MAKTis  aema  goes  with  you.  A 
pleasant  journey  and  God  speed,  to 
you,  and  don't  fret.     A  rivederci. 


This  matter  thus  happily  settled, 
and  Mr.  Conington,  as  I  hoped,  per- 
suaded that  iLLE  EGO  would  afford  a 
betteribeginning  for  the  third  edition 
of  his  Aeneid  than  aema  vikdmque,  I 
was  proceeding  with  my  next  Re- 
mark, and  had  already  written  "ille 
EGO— ikae;  the  proem,  preface,  or 
argument  of  the  poem,"  when  I  heard 
a  voice  calling  me  back,  and  inquir- 
ing whether  I  had  nothing  further 
to  say  concerning  that  remarkable 
work  of  which  I  had  so  suddenly 
begun,  only  as  suddenly  to  drop,  the 
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discussion,  Mr.  Conington's  "Trans- 
lation of  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil  into 
English  verse."  I  was  conscience- 
struck,  put  my  pen  back  into  the 
ink-bottle,  and  began  to  muse.  An 
excursus,  thought  I  to  myself,  is 
always  a  delightful  thing,  whether  it 
be  on  paper  or  on  terra  firma: 

.    "iuvat  ire  iugis,  qua  nulla  priorum 
Castaliam  molli  divertitur  orbita  clivo," 

and — I  remember  well — the  joyous 
exultation  with  which  I  used  to  set 
out  with  Heyne  on  one  of  his  excur- 
sus into  the  environs  of  the  Aeneis, 
was  nothing  less  than  that  with 
which  I  so  often  set  out  from  the  Ca- 
pitol, or  the  Emporio,  or  the  Ponte 
Molle ,  with  Pietro,  worthy  scion  of 
Salvator,  Rosa,  on  an  exploration  of 
the  Campagna  di  Roma.  Yes,  I  will 
make  an  excursus  into  "The  Aeneid 
of  Virgil  translated  into  English 
verse  by  the  Corpus  Professor  of 
Latin  in  the  University  of  Oxford." 


The  reader,  no  less  than  the  author, 
of  the  Aeneidea,  will  be  refreshed 
and  amused  by  such  an  excursus, 
and  go  through,  only  with  the  more 
alacrity,  afterwards,  the  graver,  drier 
work  which  is  before  him.  AUons ! 
But  softly,  softly.  Mr.  Conington 
and  I  are  friends.  *  Is  it  right  for  a 
friend  to  break  into,  and  disport 
himself  in,  a  friend's  preserve?  Yes, 
perfectly  right,  the  preserve  having 
been,  as  this  preserve  of  Mr.  Coning- 
ton's has  been,  previously  assigned 
over  to  the'public,  made  publici  iuris, 
and  so  become  a  common.  In  this 
common  I  will  take  my  pleasure,  and 
if  Mr.  Conington  by  chance  come 
across  me  in  it  we  will  shake  hands, 
chat  together,  and  part  as  good 
friends  as  ever.  AUons !  aliens !  So 
taking  up  my  pen  again,  I  proceeded 
forthwith  in  reply  to  the  voice  which 
had,  so  apropos  and  at  the  right 
moment,  called  me  back  from  the 
new  Remark  I  was  just  commencing. 


EXCURSUS. 


"The  Aeneid  of  Virgil  translated 
into  English  verse  by  the  Corpus 
Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,"  is  a  poem  which  will  be 
read  with  pleasure  by  persons  un- 
acquainted with  the  original,  but  it 
is  not  the  Aeneis.  It  is  the  story  of 
the  Aeneis  told  over  in  English  by 


a  troubadour  or  minnesinger,  a  tale 
of  which  the  incidents  alone  are 
Virgil's,  the  rhythm,  style,  and  em- 
bellishments not  only  not  Virgil's, 
but  as  different  from,  as  opposite  to, 
Virgil's,  as  can  well  be  conceived, 
as  un-Virgilian  an  Aeneis  as  ever 
was  presented  to  the  public  under 


*  Written  in  Leghorn  in  the  spring  of  1869,  my  much  respected  friend  being 
theii,  not  only  living  and  well,  but  in  the  prime  of  life.  Alas  !  in  the  autumn  of  the 

same  year 

"multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  oceidit, 
nulli  flebilior  quam  mihi." 
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the  proud  title  of  a  translation  of 
the  Aeneid  of  Virgil.  Mr.  Coning- 
ton's  work  is  a  translation,  if  I  must 
so  call  it,  which  does  not  even  so 
much  as  pretend  to  represent  either 
the  sense  or  the  form  of  the  origi- 
nal. Mr.  Conington  himself  tells 
you  so,  plainly  enough,  in  his  preface : 
"A  translator  not  so  constituted" 
[i.  e.  of  a  different  mental  constitu- 
tion from  Vii-gil,  who  has  nothing  at 
all  in  him  of  Virgil]  "will  be  better 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  bring 
about  resemblance  to  his  author 
by  applying  a  principle  of  com- 
pensation, by  strengthening 
his  version  in  any  way  best 
suited  to  his  powers,  so  long 
as  it  be  not  repugnant  to  the  genius 
of  the  original,  and  trusting  that 
the  e  f  f  e  c  t  of  the  whole  will  be  seen 
to  have  been  cared  for,  though  the 
claims  of  the  parts  may  appear  to 
have  been  neglected";  in  other 
words:  if  anywhere  in  my  transla- 
tion, the  reader  find  I  have  given 
him  less  than  Virgil,  don't  let  him 
be  uneasy,  he  shall  in  another  place 
have  more  than  Virgil.  And  so 
faithfully,  so  conscientiously,  has 
Mr.  Conington  kept  his  word,  so  lib- 
erally and  ingeniously  supplied 
with  matter  not  Virgilian  the  defi- 
ciency of  Virgilian  matter  manifest 
everywhere  throughout  the  work, 
that  the  reader  unacquainted  with 
Latin,  and  therefore  without  a  touch- 
stone wherewith  to  inform  himself 
whether  the  metal  with  which  he  is 
presented,  be  gold  or  pinchbeck, 
asks  himself  the  question:  Which 
of  the  two  improbabilities  am  I  to 
choose,  the  improbability  that  Vir- 
gil, living  two  thousand  years  ago 


in  a  totally  different  country  and 
climate,  among  totally  different  cir- 
cumstances, under  totally  different 
institutions,  social,  civil,  political  and 
religious — used  in  his  writings  by 
mere  accident  the  identical  rhythm, 
style,  thoughts,  images,  and  even 
turns  and  forms  of  expression,  which 
we  have  seen  used  in  our  own  times 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  lays  of 
border  chivalry,  or  the  improbabi- 
lity that  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Mar- 
mion,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  are 
not  original  poems  but  mere  copies 
of  the  Aeneis,  theVirgiUan  thoughts, 
the  Virgilian  imagery,  the  Virgilian 
rhythm,  adapted  to  Scotch  stories? 
The  reader  who  accepts  Mr.  Coning- 
ton's  work  as  a  veritable  Aeneis  in 
English,  has  no  escape  from  the  di- 
lemma. Either  Virgil's  immortal 
soul,  when  Virgil  died,  transmigrat- 
ed incog  through  sixty  generations 
of  men,  to  reveal  itself  again  to  the 
world  in  the  airs  and  melodies  which 
were  all  at  once  heard  thrilling 
from  that 

"Harp  of  the  North,  that  mouldering;  long 

had  hung 
on  the  wych  elm  that  shades  Saint  Pil- 
lan's  spring," 

or  Sir  W.  Scott  was  base  enough  to 
foist  himself  upon  the  world  as  the 
composer  of  those  delicious  airs  and 
me'odies  of  which  he  was  no  more 
than  the  performer  on  that  harp  of 
the  north ,  which  had  so  long  hung 
mouldering  by  Saint  Fillan's  spring. 
But  nobody  now  believes  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  and  as  little 
does  now,  or  did  ever,  any  one  be- 
lieve in  any  alloy  of  baseness  in  Sir 
W.  Scott;  the  reader,  therefore,  of 
Mr.  Conington's  translation,  however 
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illiterate  he  may  be,  finds  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  regarding 
Mr.  Conington's  work,  not  as  the 
Aeneis  of  Virgil  faithfully  done 
into  English  (if  I  may  use  that  rather 
antiquated,  but  more  genuinely 
English  expression  than  transla- 
ted), but  as  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Marmion,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles 
carefully  done  into  the  Aeneis;  in 
other  words,  as  a  valuable  accession 
to  English  poetical  literature,  in 
which  the  incidents  of  the  Aeneis, 
stripped  of  a  garb  which  the  lapse 
of  two  thousand  years  had  made 
look  a  little  grim  and  old-fashioned, 
and  tastefully  dressed  up  in  the 
picturesque  costume  of  Metrical 
Romance,  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
take  their  place  on  the  drawing- 
room  or  boudoir  table,  between 
Lalla  Rookh  and  Hiawatha.  Hear 
Mr.  Conington  himself:  "It  is  true 
of  course  that  if  Homer's  heroes  are, 
as  my  friend  Mr.  Arnold  so  strongly 
contends,  not  mosstroopers,  Virgil's 
have  still  less  of  the  Border  character ; 
but  it  is  better  to  run  the  risk  of 
importing  a  few  unseasonable  asso- 
ciations than  to  sacrifice  the  living 
character  of  the  narrative  by  making 
it  stifl'  and  cumbrous."  And  again: 
"Even  the  simpler  peculiarities  of 
A^irgil'a  style,  such  as  his  fondness 
for  saying  the  same  thing  twice 
over  in  the  same  line,  I  have  not 
always  been  at  pains  to  copy.  What 
is  graceful  in  the  Latin  will  not 
always  be  graceful  in  a  translation; 
and  to  be  graceful  is  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  a  translator  of  the  Aeneid. 
It  has  often  happened  that  by 
ignoring  a  repetition  I  have  been 
able  to  include  the  entire  sense  of  a 


hexameter  in  a  single  English  line 
of  eight  syllables;  and  in  such  cases 
I  have  been  glad  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice." I  am  sure  Mr.  Conington's 
well  known  candour  and  openness 
of  heart  will  excuse  me,  if,  in  reply 
to  these  observations,  which  (unin- 
tentionally on  his  part,  I  doubt  not) 
bear  rather  hardly  on  some  trans- 
lations of  mine  in  which  gracefulness 
has  been  invariably  postponed  to 
faithfulness,  I  quote  a  very  high 
authority:  'Infimarum  virtutum 
apud  vulgus  laus  est,  mediarum  ad- 
miratio,  supremarum  sensus  nuUus." 
I  will  not  believe  that  the  Baconian 
maxim  influenced  Mr.  Conington  in 
his  deliberate  preference  of  grace- 
fulness to  faithfulness.  The  author 
of  the  Commentary  on  the  Aeneis 
was  independent  of  the  applause  of 
the  vulgar,  had  no  occasion  to  seek, 
where  it  was  not  to  be  found,  that 
fame  which  is  dearer  than  life  itself 
to  the  noble-minded,  was  already  in 
possession  of  it,  had  already  found 
it  there  where  only  it  is  ever  to  be 
found,  among  the  noble-minded. 
That  already  won  fame  among  the 
noble-minded,  that  only  fame  worth 
seeking  or  having,  was  little  likely 
to  be  increased  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
fortiter  in  re  to  the  suaviter 
in  m o d 0 ,  and  still  less  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  suaviter  in  modo 
foreign  not  only  to  Virgil  but  to 
Virgil's  times,  for  that  singular, 
most  singular  and  most  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  suaviter 
in  modo  and  fortiter  in  re, 
which  has  made  Virgil  the  theme 
and  admiration  of  the  cultivated  of 
all  ages  and  all  nations  from  his  own 
time    down    to    the   present.     The 
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experiment  was  a  dangerous  one, 
and  may  cost  Mr.  Conington  dear. 
I  am  sorry  he  staked  his  solid  repu- 
tation as  a  scholar,  against  the 
ephemeral  laurels  of  a  fashionable 
poet,  and  hope  he  may  not  be  visit- 
ed, in  a  severer  age,  with  the 
reproach  of  having  added  one  to  the 
already  too  numerous  unfaithful, 
unscholarly  translations  of  the 
Aeneis  —  he  who,  had  he  only  judg- 
ed less  diffidently  of  himself,  had 
nobly  rendered  a  noble  poem  into  a 
noble  language,  and  so,  not  only 
filled  up  a  void  in  the  literature  of 
his  country,  but  established  his  title 
to  that  perpetual  seat  in  the  Upper 
House  of  Helicon ,  which  is  the 
birthright  of  gentle  poetic  blood,  and, 
in  company  ^ith  Surrey  and  Milton, 
looked  down  from  thence  on  clouds 
and  mists  and  lakes  and  lake  poets 
far  below. 

But  let  me  not  wander  from  my 
subject,  which  is  neither  Mr.  Coning- 
ton ,  his  merits  or  demerits,  nor  Mr. 
Conington's  Aeneis,  its  perfections 
or  imperfections,  but  the  commence- 
ment of  Mr.  Conington's  Aeneis  as 
compared  with  the  commencement 
of  Virgil's.  Having  noticed  in  Mr. 
Conington's  commencement  that 
grammatical  solecism  which  is  so 
distinguishing  a  feature  of  all  com- 
mencements of  the  Aeneis  with  the 
words  Arms  and  the  man,  and  which 
is  indeed  inherent  in,  and  inseparable 
from,  even  a  Latin  Aeneis  commen- 
cing with  AEMA  VIRUMQUE,  let  US  now 
see  whether  that  solecism,  forced  on 
Mr.  Conington  by  his  unfortunate 
preference  of  arma  virdmque  to  ille 
EGO  as  the  commencement  of  Vir- 
gil's Aeneis,  is  not  in  company  with. 


and  kept  in  countenance  by,  similar 
solecisms  in  grammar  or  in  sense, 
forced  on  him  by.  his  still  more  un- 
fortunate preference  of  rhyme  to 
blank  verse,  of  octosyllabic  to 
decasyllabic,  and  of  the  flippant, 
romantic  cast  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, to  the  staid  and  dignified  he- 
roic —  the  staid  and  dignified  heroic, 
sole  English  representative  of  that 
hexameter  so  inalienably  consecrated 
hot  only  by  the  example  first  of 
Homer  and  then  of  Virgil,  but  by 
the  judgment  of  Horace,  to  the 
celebration  of  the  exploits  of  heroes: 

'Tes    gestae    regumque    ducumque     et. 

tristia  bella 
quo  scribi  possent  numero ,  monstravit 

Homerus." 

Far  be  from  me  the  invidious  task  of 
ransacking  Mr.  Conington's  Aeneid 
for  such  solecisms.  For  aught  I  know 
practically  of  it,  they  may  be  there 
or  not.  Theoretically  I  know  but 
too  well ,  they  must  be  there.  The 
work  came  into  my  hands  only 
yesterday,  when  it  was  obligingly 
lent  to  me,  by  a  friend  who  had  just 
imported  the  second  edition  from 
England  into  Leghorn  where  I  write, 
as  a  work  which  could  not  be  over- 
looked in  my  Aeneidea.  I  have  as 
yet  read  with  attention  the  first  thir- 
teen verses  only ,  am  prevented  by 
the  printing  obligations  of  my  own 
work  from  proceeding  further  at 
present;  but  the  first  thirteen  verses 
ai-e  enough,  and,  seated  in  my  easy 
chair  beside  my  desk,  as  on  a  royal 
throne,  I  receive  and  deal  with  them 
as  an  emperor  of  the  west,  or  sultan 
of  the  east,  receives  and  deals  with 
thirteen  plenipotentiaries  of  a  great, 
and  mighty  nation  —  China,  suppose. 
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or  Japan  —  of  which,  however  much 
he  may  have  heard,  he  knows  practi- 
cally little  or  nothing;  or  —  for, 
odious  as  comparisons  are  said  to 
be,  I  love  comparisons  —  I  sit  in  my 
study  in  my  easy  chair  and  sift  and 
examine  these  thirteen  verses,  as  a 
farmer  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
country,  before  he  leaves  his  break- 
fast table ,  sifts  and  examines,  while 
he  smokes  his  pipe,  a  sample  of 
wheat  he  has  just  received  by  post, 
and  determines  by  it  the  quality  of 
the  far  distant  heap.  Let  us  proceed, 
beginning  with  verse  second,  verse 
first  having  been  already  disposed 
of.  Amerced  is  a  misrepresentation 
of  the  sense.  Amerced  is  fined,  pu- 
nished by  a  fine  or  mulct.  In  the 
original  there  is  neither  punishment 
nor  fine,  either  expressed  or  implied, 
either  literal  or  figurative.  Aeneas 
is  represented  as  profugus,  fugitive 
before  superior  force,  not  as  a  culprit. 
Nothing  was  farther  from  Virgil's 
mind,  nothing  more  directly  opposed 
to  the  whole  meaning  and  intention 
of  Virgil ,  than  to  introduce  and  re- 
commend his  hero  as  a  culprit.  Vir- 
gil has  not  so  stultified  himself.  But 
that  Mr.  Conington  has  represented 
Virgil  as  so  stultifying  himself,  and 
has  not  used  amerced  ignorantly  or 
supposing  himself  at  liberty  to  use 
it  in  the  loose  sense  of  deprived  — 
deprived  simply,  and  not  by  way  of 
punishment  —  is  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  the  passage  of  Milton 
quoted  by  Mr.  Conington  as  author- 
ity for,  and  exemplification  of,  his 
use  of  the  term: 

"millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerced 
of  heaven." 

Paradise  Aat,  1,  SOU. 


where  the  meaning  is:  for  his  fault 
punished  with  the  loss  of  heaven. 
Now  how  does  it  happen  that  Mr. 
Conington,  who  knows  the  meaning 
both  of  PEOFUGus  and  of  amerced 
as  well  as  I  do,  adds  to  the  injustice 
done  to  Virgil  in  his  first  verse,  this 
new  injustice  in  his  second?  Is  it 
that  he  has  been  betrayed  into  this 
new  injustice,  as  he  was  betrayed 
into  the  former,  by  an  injudicious 
choice  between  two  commencements 
of  the  original  poem  ?  No;  he  was 
here  beyond  the  two  commence- 
ments, had  no  second  reading  to 
mislead  him :  he  was  not  misled  or 
betrayed  here,  he  was  compelled, 
compelled  by  his  rhyme.  Rhyme  is 
the  rhymester's  lord,  and,  no  matter 
how  frivolous  or  impertinent  a  lord 
he  is,  must  be  obeyed.  Rhyme  sent 
Mr.  Conington  in  search  of  a  word 
which  should  chime  with  Jirst,  and 
should  also ,  if  possible  to  find  such 
a  word,  mean  PEornGus.  No  word 
would  be  accepted  which  did  not 
chime  with  first ,  but  a  word  would 
be  accepted  which  did  not  mean 
PEOFUGUS ;  for  Rhyme,  however 
frivolous  and  impertinent,  is  not  so 
utterly  unreasonable  as  to.  insist  on 
the  finding  of  words  which  are  not  to 
be  found.  Let  the  word  but  chime 
vf  ith  Jirst  and  its  not  meaning  peofu- 
Gus  might  be  put  up  with ,  provided 
it  came  within  a  certain  length  of 
meaning  peofcgus,  and  in  the  far 
distant  amerced,  such  a  word  was  at 
last  found.  Rhyme  was  contented, 
amerced  installed  in  its  position, 
and  Mr.  Conington  left  at  liberty  to 
proceed  to  his  next  couplet,  for  who 
could  for  one  moment  suppose  that 
Fate  of  Ilian  realm  would  raise  any 
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difficulty,  or  that  the  reader,  who 
had  by  natural  and  irresistible  in- 
stinct so  connected  those  words, 
would  not,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at 
amerced ,  and  found  that  the  words 
so  connected  afiorded  no  intelligible 
sense,  stop  short,  and,  casting  his 
eye  back,  discover,  at  a  single 
glance,  that  the  connexion /asie  of 
was  a  mere  optical  illusion,  and  that 
the  connexion  required  by  the  sense 
and  intended  by  Mr.  Conington  was 
amerced  of?  There  was ,  therefore, 
no  occasion  for  Mr.  Conington  to 
delay,  in  order  to  guard  against  this 
unavoidable  mistake  of  every  reader ; 
many  readers  could ,  and  some 
readers  would,  correct  the  mistake 
for  themselves  almost  as  soon  as 
they  had  made  it,  and  for  those  who 
could  not,  or  did  not  choose  to  be  at 
the  trouble,  it  was  hard  Mr.  Coning- 
ton should  be  obliged  to  take  the 
other  order : 

of  Ilian  realm  by  fate  amerced, 

an  order  which,  although  presenting 
no  trap  into  which  a  reader  must 
fall  without  fault  of  his  own,  might 
on  close  examination  be  found  to  be 
quite  as  objectionable  on  other 
grounds  as  the  order  which  Mr.  Con- 
ington had  —  not,  of  course,  without 
due  consideration,  here  in  his  very 
first  couplet  —  adopted.  So  Mr. 
Conington  proceeds  to  his  second 
couplet,  and,  with  his  hero, 

to  fair  Italia  onward  ijore, 

and  landed  on  Lavinium's  shore :  — 

whether  from  east,  west,  north,  or 
south,  Mr.  Conington  does  not  say, 
either  because  he  has  thought  it  mere 
supererogation  in  Virgil  to  inform 
the  reader  that  his  hero  was  coming 
from  Troy ,  or  because  he  is  in  such 


a  press  of  rhymes  as  to  be  obliged 
to  attach  to  his  first  hurriedly  yoked 
pair,  a  rt«p»iopos,  and  set  oif  at  once 
three  abreast: 

to  fair  Italia  onward  l/ore, 

and  landed  on  Lavinium's  shore ;  — 

lonff  tossing  earth  and  ocean  o'er,. 

But  if  superabundance  is  little  less 
inconvenient  to  Mr.  Conington  here 
than  just  now  was  famine  —  this  is 
a  strange,  ill-constructed  world,  and 
we  are  always  out  of  one  extreme 
into  the  opposite  —  yet  it  is  not  by 
difficulty  of  this  kind  Mr.  Conington 
feels  himself  most  embarrassed.  He 
is  in  the  still  worse  predicament, 
that  while  Virgil  authorizes  him 
only  to  bear  onward  to  Italia,  his 
octosyllabic  verse  insists  he  shall 
bear  onward  either  to  far  Italia  or 
near  Italia,'  or  long  Italia  or  short 
Italia,  or  square  Italia  or  round 
Italia ,  or  rich  Italia  or  poor  Italia, 
or  great  Italia  or  small  Italia,  or 
fair  Italia  or  foul  Italia,  or  black 
Italia  or  white  Italia,  or  gray,  green 
or  blue  Italia,  or  any  Italia  he 
pleases,  so  it  be  an  Italia  with  a 
monosyllable  before  it.  No  use  in 
remonstrances;  Octosyllabic  is  a 
master  no  less  imperious  than 
Rhyme,  and  must  be  obeyed  no  less 
implicitly.  Virgil's  bidding,  to 
Italia  onward  bore,  is  too  in- 
compatible with  Octosyllabic's  su- 
preme will  and  pleasure  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,evenfor  a  moment, 
and  Mr.  Conington,  having  passed 
in  rapid  review  before  him-  the  sug- 
gested monosyllables,  and  found 
them  all,  and  especially  "foul",  inj 
convenient  and  objectionable,  fixes 
on  the  least  inconvenient  and  least 
objectionable  and 
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to /air  Italia  onward  bore, 

and  landed  on  Lavinium'B  shore:  — 

long  tossing  earth  and  ocean  o^er, 

—  But  what  do  you  stop  me  so  short 
for?  What  puts  you  so  out  of 
breath? — "Where  in  the  name  of 
heaven  was  he  going  to?  Is  Lavi- 
nium  another  name  for  America, 
that  he  was  so  Long  tossing  earth 
and  ocean  o'er  going  to  it?  Does 
Virgil  say  that,  or  is  it  all  !Mr.  Con- 
in  gton's?  Do  tell  me,  don't  keep  me 
in  suspense."  What  a  silly  question! 
Why,  if  it  had  been  to  America  he 
was  going,  he  would  hardly  have 
got  there  yet,  considering  it  took  ' 
him  seven  years  to  go  from  Troy  to 
Italy.  To  America!  Lavinium  an- 
other name  for  America !  Are  you 
dreaming?  Where  's  your  common 
sense?  Do  you  make  no  allowance 
for  the  difficulty,  the  next -to -im- 
possibility, of  turning  Latin  hexame- 
ter into  English  octosyllabic,  blank 
verse  into  rhyme,  ancient  thought 
into  modern,  epic  into  romance?  I 
say:  making  due  allowance  for  the 
difficulty  of  the  task,  the  perform- 
ance is  wonderful.  I  would  like  to 
see  you  or  any  one  else  do  better,  or 
half  as  well.  "But  what  does  Virgil 
say  about  the  ocean?  Tell  me 
that."  Virgil  says  nothing  about  it, 
good  or  bad.  The  ocean  was  as  far 
from  his  mind  as  the  antipodes.  It 
was  of  the  Mediterranean  he  was 
thinking  It  was  over  the  Meditei'ra- 
nean  he  was  bringing  Aeneas,  that 
being  the  readiest  way  from  Troy  to 
Italy ,  and  if  he  does  not  say  M  e  d  i  - 
terraneo  but  alto,  what  wonder? 
the  sea  not  having  in  his  time  got 
its  present  sobriquet,  and,  even  if 
it    had,    Mediterraneo   being  a 


long,  sprawling  word,  hardly  ma- 
nageable in  a  hexameter,  while 
smart, .  tidy  little  alto  looks,  for  all 
the  world,  as  if  it  had  been  cut  out 
by  nature  for  a  spondee  in  the  sixth 
place.  To  be  sure  the  ocean  was  an 
altum  as  well  as  the  Mediterranean, 
but  it  was  an  altum  which  Virgil, 
with  all  his  knowledge,  knew  little 
about.  He  had  never  been  on  it, 
never  even  near  it,  had  rarely  even 
so  much  as  heard  of  it.  All  outside 
the  pillars  of  Hercules  was  to  him  if 
not  fable-land  at  least  fable-sea.  He 
had  no  occasion,  not  even  a  pretext, 
to  use  the  fine  sounding  word 
oceano.  You  may  be  sure  he 
would  have  used  it  if  he  could,  the 
word  being  so  grand  and  fine  sound- 
ing, and  oceano  would  have  cut  a 
great  figure  where  alto  cuts  little 
or  none.  But  the  case  was  different 
with  Mr.  Conington,  almost  the  child 
of  the  ocean,  living  all  his  life  in  a 
little  island  on  the  edge  of  it,  seeing 
and  hearing  daily  of  shipfuls  of 
people  crossing  it  to  and  fro  as  if  it 
were  a  frith,  and  having  himself 
crossed  it,  not  impossibly,  more 
than  once.  The  ocean  was  as  fit  a 
place  for  him  to  toss  his  hero  on^- 
or  o'er  (for  I  perceive  it  is  o'er  and 
not  on)  —  as  it  was  an  unfit  place  for 
Virgil,  who  had  himself  never  been 
outside  the  basin  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, to  toss  his  hero  o'er.  With 
Mr.  Conington  ocean  and  the 
deep  were  all  but  synonymous; 
— with  Virgil  altum  was  the  Me- 
diterranean; oceanus,  all  the 
almost  wholly  unknown  sea  beyond. 
When  you  are  reading  Mr.  Coning- 
ton's  Aeneis,  you  must  always  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  Mr,  Conington,  not 
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Virgil,  who  is  speaking,  and  you 
will  not  make  such  mistakes.  It 
will  then  not  be  Virgil's  Aeneas,  but 
an  Aeneas  fashioned  by  Mr.  Coning- 
ton,  you  see  crossing  the  ocean  to 
America  or  Australia;  not  Virgil's 
Aeneas,  but  an  Aeneas  of  Mr.  Con- 
ington's,  who  is  amerced  hy  fate  of 
his  Ilian  realm,  for  his  sins.  It  will 
then  be  a  Tyber  of  Mr.  Conington's, 
not  Virgil's  Tyber,  you  see  flowing 
through  the  Scotch  Highlands;  a 
Dido  of  Mr.  Conington's,  not  Virgil's 
Dido,  you  see  wooed  and  won  in 
Grlen  Tilt  and  basely  deserted  in  the 
port  of  Leith. 

But  to  leave  the  thought  and 
come  back  to  the  grammar.  Bad 
grammarian  as  I  have  always  been, 
I  never  distrusted  myself  as  I  do 
now;  never  before  was  at  so  com- 
plete a  nonplus  Priscian,  help  me ; 
Lindley  Murray,  help  me;  Zumpt 
and  Bopp,  help  me.  I  invoke  you  all 
four  in  my  distress;  if  there  were 
grammatical  Gods,  I  would  invoke 
them,  but  never  having  heard  of 
any,  and  never  having  had  a  gram- 
matical gift  from  heaven,  worth  the 
office-fees  it  cost  me,  I  conclude  that 
there  are  no  grammatical  Gods,  and 
feel  confident  that  even  if  there  be, 
thejr  will  not  take  it  ill  of  one  to 
whom  they  never  vouchsafed  even 
so  much  as  to  reveal  themselves,  if 
he  address  himself  to  the  next 
highest  grammatical  thrones,  domi- 
nations, princedoms,  virtues,  powers, 
of  which  he  has  any  knowledge, 
the  grammatical  demigods,  Zumpt, 
Bopp,  Lindley  Murray,  and  Priscian. 
Hear  me  then  and  listen  to  my 
prayer,  and  turn  not  deaf  ear  to  my 
request:  if  there  is  any  grammar  at 


all  in  tossing,  tell  me  what  it  is;  if 
there  is  none,  say  so  at  once  and 
don't  let  me  stand  puzzling  here  and 
racking  my  brain  for  nothing:  hoc 
tantum.  I  knew  it.  I  was  right. 
There  is  no  grammar  at  all  in  it.  It 
is  a  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  de- 
pendent on  nothing,  yet  not  able  to 
stand  by  itself;  neither  nominative, 
possessive,  objective  nor  vocative; 
without  concord,  without  govern- 
ment, a  profugus,  like  Aeneas 
himself,  and  amerced  by  fate  of  its 
realm  for  its  sins.  And  now  for 
thought  again.  There  is  a  spirit  of 
equity  within  me,  which  commands 
me  to  divide  fairly,  forbids  me  to 
bestow  all  my  attentions  on  gram- 
mar, as  if  it  were  no  matter  about 
thought,  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing 
as  thought  in  the  world.  But  there 
is  such  a  thing,  plenty  of  it  too,  and 
especially  here  in  this  work  of 
Mr.  Conington's,  in  which,  however 
great  occasionally  may  be  the  dearth 
of  Virgil's  thought,  there  is  always 
such  foison  plenty  of  thought  not 
Virgil's,  that  a  considerable  deficit, 
an  alarming  void,  is  of  as  rare  oc- 
currence in  it,  as  in  the  budget  of  a 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  equally 
up  to  the  principle  of  "compensation" 
so  luculently  set  forth  in  Mr.  Con- 
ington's preface,  and  equally  am- 
bidexter to  reinforce  failing  right 
hand  with  fresh  left,  and  when  Di- 
rect Taxation  teat  is  dry,  fill  up  and 
overflow  the  pail  from  swollen  and 
bursting  Indirect, 

*'or  vice  versa,  as  the  case  may  be." 
Here  however,  in  Mr.   Conington's 
sixth    and    seventh   verses,  I    find 
neither  Virgil  nor  Mr.  Conington, 
neither    epic    nor   romantic    poet, 
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neither  Milton  nor  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  1  say  to  myself:  thought  of 
some  kind  there  must  be  here,  if 
only  I  could  find  it  out.  I  look  from 
Mr.  Conington  to  Virgil,  from  Virgil 
to  Mr.  Conington,  and  from  Mr.  Con- 
ington back  again  to  Virgil.  Light 
begins  to  glimmer  at  last;  it  is 
Virgil  shining  on  Mr.  Conington, 
the  original  on  the  translation,  not 
the  translation  on  the  original.  Vi 
supEKUM  is  joined  with  iactatus  by 
Virgil;  therefore  Mr.  Conington's  hy 
violence  of  heaven  belongs  to  tossing 
not  to  sate.  The  dawning  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  the  undoubtedly  in- 
finitesimally-better  sense  which  toss- 
ing by  violence  of  heaven  makes, 
than  by  violence  of  heaven  to  sate. 
I  give  the  junction  of  by  violence  of 
heaven  with  tossing,  the  benefit  of 
the  infinitesimally  better  sense,  and 
fix  as  firmly  as  I  can  in  my  mind : 
tossing  by  violence  of  heaven.  Suc- 
cess encourages,  "possunt  quia  posse 
videntur,"  and  I  push  on.  Something, 
some  person  or  thing,  is,  or  has  been, 
or  will  be,  tossing;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  that.  Now  if  we  could  find 
out  who  or  what  that  person  or  thing 
is,  it  would  be  another  step.  Can  it 
be  Arms  and  the  man'?  I  doubt  it; 
Mr.  Conington  himself  forbids  us  to 
think  of  it,  has  placed  at  shore  not 
merely  a  colon,  but  a  colon  followed 
by  a  dash,  to  prevent  our  entertain- 
ing even  for  a  moment  any  such 
notion.  It  must  be  something,  some 
person  or  thing,  at  this  side  of  the 
colon  and  dash,  which  is  tossing,  or 
has  been,  or  will  be,  tossing.  I  have 
again  recourse  to  the  original  and 
find  there  a  sign-post  with  out- 
stretched finger  pointing  to  virum. 


Delighted,  I  return  to  the  trans- 
lation, and,  kicking  down  with  my 
foot  the  double  barrier  which  the 
illiterate  printer  had  set  up  between 
the  man  and  tossing,  join  the  two, 
hand  in  hand,  as  I  now  see  it  was 
Mr.  Conington's  intention  to  join 
them.  Elated  with  continued  suc- 
cess, I  begin  to  imagine  myself  ir- 
resistible, and  ask  myself,  as  a  great 
conqueror  asked  himself  once  before, 
why  might  not  one  who  has  conquer- 
ed Tigris  and  Euphrates,  conquer 
Indus  and  Ganges  also,  the  whole 
east,  the  whole  world?  Audentes 
Fortuna  iuvat.  Before  setting  out 
on  a  new  conquest  however,  it  is  the 
part  of  a  prudent  general,  to  com- 
plete and  secure  his  last,  and  the 
affairs  of  my  last  conquered  pro- 
vince, the  man  tossing,  are  anything 
but  satisfactory.  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand this  tossing  yet,  said  I  to  my- 
self. Though  I  no  longer  doubt  but 
it  is  the  man  who  is  tossing,  and 
though  I  have  ascertained  to  a  moral 
certainty  that  earth  and  ocean  o'er 
is  no  more  than  Mr.  Conington's 
way  of  saying  earth  and  the 
deep  o'er,  still  I  have  but  a  dim, 
confused  notion  what  either  tossing 
earth  and  ocean  o'er  or  tossing 
earth  and  the  deep  o'er  is.  Is  it 
tossing  earth  and  ocean  o'er,  as  hay- 
makers toss  hay  o'er?  No;  for  cui 
bono  the  man's  tossing  earth  and 
ocean  o'er,  as  if  they  were  hay,  even 
granting  he  were  able,  which  we  all 
know  he  was  not?  Grammatically, 
however,  this  is  the  only  meaning 
the  words  bear.  No  matter;  it  is  not 
their  meaning  here,  for  Mr,  Coning- 
ton is  not  the  man  to  write  nonsense. 
If  the  words  have  no  other  meaning 
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grammatically,  they  have  some  other 
ungrammatically.  Let  us  turn  to 
Virgil;  he  who  helped  us  before, 
may  help  us  now.  What  does  Virgil 
say?  lAOTATus.  There  it  is!  tossing 
is  used  for  tossed.  Poets,  and 
especially  octosyllabic  poets,  are 
fond  of  such  licenses,  and  if  the 
prince  and  patriarch  of  octosyllabic 
poets  has  used,  in  one  of  his  most 
exquisite  passages,  the  past  par- 
ticiple passive,  for  the  present  par- 
ticiple active  ^ 

"and  thus  an  airy  point  he  won, 
■where  gleaming  with  the  setting  sun, 
one  burnished  sheet  of  living  gold, 
Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  him  rolled," 

where,  in  as  much  as  it  is  impos- 
sible by  any  stretch  of  imagination 
to  conceive  a  lake  rolled  beneath 
him  on  an  airy  point,  and  by  a 
great  stretch  of  imagination  it  is 
possible  to  conceive^  a  lake  rolling 
beneath  him  on  an  airy  point,  it  is 
but  fair  towards  Sir  Walter  Scott  to 
regard  "rolled"  as  used  by  poetic 
licence  for  rolling^I  do  not  know 
what  is  to  prevent  the  catechumen 
from  using  in  a  passage  in  no  respect 
inferior  to  his  master's,  tossing,  the 
present  participle  active,  in  place  of 
tossed,  the  past  participle  passive. 
So  far  therefore  is  the  man  from 
tossing  earth  and  ocean  o'er  as  if 
they  were  so  much  hay,  that  it  is 
the  man  himself  who  is  tossed  o'er 
earth  and  ocean.  This  is  another 
lift  for  which  we  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful to  Virgil.  But  let  us  not  halloo 
till  we  are  out  of  the  wood.  It  is 
certaii^ly  the  man  who  is  tossing 
earth  and  ocean  o'er,  i.  e.  who  is 
tossed  earth  and  ocean  o'er,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  that,  but  what  picture 


does  a  man  tossed  earth  and  ocean 
o'er,  present?  I  find  it  difficult  to 
realize  any  picture  of  him,  to  fix  any 
picture  of  him  steadily  in  my  mind's 
eye.  I  have  something  dancing 
there.  Let  me  try  to  fix  it.  It  won't 
stand  steady.  I  think  I  see  some- 
thing tossing  like  a  cork  or  buoy 
on  agitated  water.  That  is  not 
Mr.  Conington's  picture;  he  says 
quite  plainly,  o'er  not  on;  the  man 
is  o'er,  not  on,  earth  and  ocean,  the 
cork  is  on,  not  o'er,  the  water;  tossed 
like  a  cork  on  agitated  water  is  not 
the  picture,  and,  even  if  it  were  and 
perfectly  represented  the  man  tossing 
ocean  o'er,  would  very  imperfectly 
represent  the  man  tossing  earth  o'er, 
and  however  tossing  ocean  o'er  might 
be  winked  at  or  ignored  (all  that 
species  of  tossing  being  now  at  the 
back  of  theman,  who  has  just  landed 
on  Lavinium's  shore)  tossing  earth 
o'er  is  neither  to  be  winked  at  nor 
ignored,  it  being  precisely  that 
species  of  tossing  which  is  before 
the  man  just  landed  on  Lavinium's 
shore.  Let  us  therefore,  turning  our 
backs  too  on  tossing  ocean  o'er, 
fix  all  our  attention  on  that  tossing 
earth  o'er  which  is  before  us.  The 
difficulty  of  tossing  has  been  already 
surmounted;  we  have  ascertained  it 
to  be  a  mere  poetical  equivalent  for 
tossed;  so,  to  simplify  and  facilitate 
matters,  let  us  take  tossed  instead. 
Now  tossed  is  as  clear  as  daylight. 
There  is  not  a  child  has  not  seen  a 
pancake  tossed,  and  if  few  of  us 
have  seen,  all  of  us  have  heard  of, 
"tossed  in  a  blanket",  and  some  of 
us  even  have  by  heart: 
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Cloncurry,  Cloncurry, 
why  in  such  hurry 

to  see  the  disgrace  of  the  squire? 
I  am  sure  unto  you , 
such  a  sight  can't  be  new, 

for  a  blanket  has  tossed  you  much 
higher. 

There  is.  therefore,  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  tossed;  the  picture  it 
affords  is  as  clear  as  it  is  striking; 
but  tossed  earth  o'er  is  less  easy  to 
manage.  To  be  sure  a  pancake  may 
be  tossed  earth  o'er,  or  a  man  may 
be  tossed  in  a  blanket  earth  o'er,  but 
I  doubt  either  of  these  is  exactly  the 
picture  we  have  here.  Much  more 
likely  the  picture  we  have  here  is 
that  of  the  man  tossed  earth  o'er 
like  a  shuttlecock,  hue  et  illuc. 
Still  however  there  is  the  objec- 
tion, that  we  hear  almost  as  seldom 
of  a  shuttlecock  tossed  o'er  any- 
thing as  we  hear  of  a  pancake,  or 
a  man  in  a  blanket,  tossed  o'er 
anything.  Disheartened  but  not 
despairing  we  turn  again  to  Virgil 
for  help,  and  finding  he  has  neither 
per,  nor  super,  nor  insuper, 
nor  supra,  nor  other  equivalent 
for  o'er,  nothing  but  simple  iacta- 
Tus,  we  perceive  at  once  the  whole 
rationale  of  u'er,  perceive  at  once 
that  o'er  is  a  chime  which  has  forced 
itself  in,  despite  Virgil,  perhaps 
even  despite  Mr.  Conington  him- 
self, for  we  saw  just  now  how 
chimes  of  litera  latrans  and  broad  o 
swarmed  in  about  him  from  all 
quarters,  crowding,  squeezing,  crush- 
ing, and  tumbling  over  each 
other,  as  soon  as  they  heard  the 
"Harp  of  the  North"  twang  bore; 
a  sight  to  delight  the  soul  of  Dry- 
den,  if  ever  "pius  vates  qui  Phoebo 
digna  locutus"   gets   a  peep  back 


into  this  sunny  world  out  of  those 
dismal  Elysian  subterranea.  O'er 
thus  happily  disposed  of,  set  down 
neither  to  Virgil  nor  to  Mr.  Coning- 
ton, but  to  forward,  intrusive,  im- 
pertinent Rhyme,  and  set  down  to 
the  same  vast  and  comprehensive 
account,  both  sate  and  hate,  of 
neither  of  which,  more  than  of  o'er, 
is  trace  to  be  found  in  our  original, 
but  of  both  of  which  the  "linked 
sweetness"  is  every  where  to  be 
found  in  another  original  never  not 
present  to  the  mind  of  our  trans- 
lator : 

"nor  doubt  of  living  foes  to  sate 
deepest  revenge  and  deadliest  hate," 

I  come  back,  for  "suum  cuique"  is 
my  motto,  to  grammar,  and  inter- 
pose my  YENi-viDi-vici  shield  be- 
tween Mr.  Conington  and  the  re- 
doubtable ferulae  with  which  the 
whole  four  grammatical  demigods 
are  laying  on  him  at  once.  "What 
have  I  done  ?"  he  cries ,  as  soon  as, 
crouched  under  the  broad  buckler, 
he  has  a  little  recovered  his  breath 
—  "what  have  I  done  to  deserve  this 
punishment?  how  have  I  unwitt- 
ingly offended  your  most  mighty 
mightinesses?  quo  numine  laeso 
Quidve  dolentes? 

non  ego  cum  Cockneybus  Grammaticam 

exscindere  gentem 
Londini  iuravi.  classemve  Purleiam  misi, 
nee  patris  Harrisii  cinerem  manesve  re- 
velli — " 

"No ;  but  if  you  have  not  done  that, 
jou  have  done  what  is  just  as  bad," 
cried  they  all,  striving  which  would 
be  the  loudefft;  "you  have  dared, 
not  having  the  fear  of  us  before 
your  eyes,  and  in  open  contraven- 
tion both  of  common  law  gramma- 
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tical  and  the  statute  in  that  case 
made  and  provided,  whereby  it  is 
enacted  that  every  finite  verb  shall 
agree  with  its  own  nominative  in 
number  and  person,  a  thing  plainly 
impossible  unless  the  finite  verb 
have  a  nominative  provided  for  it — 
you  have  audaciously  dared  to  leave 
your  finite  verb  without  all  such 
provision,  to  use  your  finite  verb 
infinitively,  to  use  your  finite  verb 
as  if  it  were  not  finite  but  infinite 
and  required  no  nominative  at  all, 
thereby  wantonly  disturbing  the 
established  order  of  things  in  this 
our  realm  of  Grammar,  setting  an 
example  of  insubordination  —  the 
worst  example  which  can  be  set  to 
those  tender  minds  which  it  is  your 
special  duty  to  guide  in  the  narrow 
paths  of  grammatical  truth  and 
righteousness  —  and  disappointing 
and  frustrating,  as  far  as  in  you 
lies ,  all  ■  our  so  strenuous  and  un- 
ceasing efforts  to  outlaw,  and  banish 
beyond  our  confines,  those  fantastic 
licenses,  those  barbarous  solecisms, 
those  vulgar  patois-isms,  which  are 
the  sworn  enemies  of  all  gramma- 
tical concord,  and  render  all  gram- 
matical government  impossible.  So 
great  was  the  hubbub,  increased  as 
it  was  by  Mr.  Conington's  cries  for 
help,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  I  was  able  to  collect  and 
reduce  into  connected  sense  the 
simultaneous  exclamations ,  of  four 
voices,  each  at  its  loudest,  each 
issuing  from  a  wide  open  mouth,  a 
real  os  rotundum,  not  one  of  our 
English  slits,  better  adapted  by  na- 
ture for  making  pasta  lasagna 
or  tapeworm,  than  for  giving  pas- 
sage to  full  fledged  tnia  nregocvTci. 


After  a  lull  scarcely  sufficient  for 
my  jotting  down  as  much  as  I  had 
collected,  the  storm  was  beginning 
again,  "extremaque  Conington  Par- 
cae  fila  legunt,"  when  thoroughly 
alarmed,  and  scarcely  less  for  my- 
self than  for  Mr.  Conington  — 

"nee  sopor  illud  erat,  sed  coram  agnoscere 
vuUus 

velatasque  comas ,  praesentiaque  ora  vide- 
bar ; 

tum  gelidus  toto  manabat  corpore  sudor" — 

I  cried  out:  "Hold!  read  the  motto 
on  the  shield."  They  all  paused  at 
once,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Conington  was 
saved;  and  one  of  them,  I  think  it 
was  Priscian,  stooping  down,  read 
in  a  loud  voice  for  the  others :  "  veni. 
VIDI.  viGV  "What  's  that  to  the 
purpose?"  cried  Bopp.  "What  re- 
lation has  that  to  Mr.  Conington, 
more  than  to  Ariman  or  Vishnu?" 
"It  is  a  fine  alliteration,"  said  Zumpt, 
who  had  become  more  composed, 
and  was  twirling  his  ferula  as  a 
dandy  twirls  his  cane.  "It 's  Latin, 
and  Latin  's  not  my  province,"  said 
Lindley  Murray,  gruffly  enough. 
"May  I  be  permitted  to  explain  to 
your  grammatical  highnesses  ?"  said 
I  submissively,  as  1  motioned  Mr. 
Conington  to  be  off:  "Here  are  three 
verbs,  not  one  of  them  a  bit  better 
provided  with  a  nominative  than 
Mr.  Conington's  laboured."  "True," 
said  Priscian,  "very  true.  I  begin 
to  think  we  have  been  precipitate." 
"Anything  but  precipitate,"  said 
Lindley  Murray,  who  had  been  all 
along  the  most  furious  of  the  four ; 
"Latin  's  no  rule  for  English;  a  nice 
language  we  'd  have  of  it,  if  it  were. 
Suppose  an  English  general  were  to 
send  home  a  despatch  consisting  of 
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the  three  words,  came.  saw.  con- 
quered., what  would  the  secretary 
at  war  make  of  it?  What  member 
of  the  cabinet  council  before  whom 
the  secretary  at  war  laid  it,  would 
understand  one  word  of  it?  All 
measures  to  be  taken  on  the  des- 
patch, should  be  postponed  until  a 
committee  of  grammarians  had  de- 
cided who  it  was  came.  saw.  con- 
quered., the  enemy,  or  the  writer  of 
the  despatch,  or  who  else.  There 
would  be  a  variety  of  opinions,  each 
with  more  or  less  show  of  probabi- 
lity on  its  side,  and  while  with  each 
member  it  was  a  point  of  honor  not 
to  surrender  as  long  as  he  could 
hold  out,  the  despatch  would  remain 
unanswered,  and  matters  be  left  to 
settle  themselves  on  the  field  of 
operations,  the  best  way  they  could. 
No,  no ;  Latin  has  its  own  rules  and 
English  has  its  own.  veni.  vidi. 
via.  is  no  excuse  for  Mr.  Conington. 
But  there  is  an  excuse  for  him.  I 
perceive  it  now  at  last,  and  am  sorry 
I  allowed  myself  to  be  put  into  so 
unseemly  a  fury.  Laboured  is  not 
a  verb  finite  and,  therefore,  requir- 
ing a  nominative.  Laboured  is  a 
participle,  and  not  only  can  do,  but 
ought  to  do,  and  must  do,  without 
a  nominative.  Have  patience  with 
me  for  one  moment  and  I'll  make 
this  clear  to  you.  Laboured  once 
installed  as  verb  finite  and  sup- 
plied with  a  nominative  before 
it— no  matter  whether  that  nom- 
inative be  who  expressed,  or  who 
understood,  or  he  understood  — 
Striving  becomes,  by  unavoidable 
necessity,  laboured'^  nominative 
after,  and  we  have  the  structure 
who     laboured     striving,      or     he 


laboured  striving,  and  the  sense: 
the  man's  labour  in  the  battle-field 
consisted  in  striving  to  build  his 
city's  walls  there,  viz.  in  the  battle- 
field, and  give  his  Gods  a  home 
there,  viz.  in  the  battle-field.  Now 
to  that  sense,  or  that  nonsense — for 
what  but  nonsense  is:  laboured 
in  the  battle-field  striving 
to  build  his  city's  walls  there 
and  give  his  Gods  a  home 
there  ? — I  will  never  agree,  so  long 
as  I  have  the  better  sense,  say 
rather,  the  less  nonsense,  open  to 
me:  [the  man]  laboured  [participle] 
in  the  battle-field,  [the  man]  Striving 
his  city's  walls  to  build,  =  the  man 
belaboured  [harassed]  in  the  battle- 
field, the  man  striving  his  city's 
walls  to  build;  laboured  and  Striving 
being  coordinate,  the  former  past 
participle  passive,  and  the  latter 
present  participle  active,  and  both 
agreeing  with  the  substantive  man. 
No,  no;  it  is  we  who  are  wrong, 
not  Mr.  Conington.  Laboured  is  as 
good  a  Participle  as  it  is  an  Imper- 
fect, and  you  might  as  well  ask  what 
is  its  nominative  in  that  verse  of 
Comus : 

"what  time  the  laboured  ox 
in  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came," 

as  ask  what  is  its  nominative  in  this 
verse  of  Mr.  Conington's.  To  be 
sure  the  structure  is  a  little  scab- 
rous: [the  man]  laboured  (=  bela- 
boured, harassed,  done  up  with  la- 
bour) in  the  battle-field,  not  perfectly 
smooth,  easy,  fluent,  and  plain  to  a 
child,  but  it  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
quite  as  smooth ,  easy,  fluent ,  and 
plain  to  a  child,  as  either  of  its  fellow 
structures,  By  Fate  of  Eian  realm 
amerced,  and  Long  tossing  earth  and 
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ocean  o'er,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
affords  a  sense  very  much  preferable 
to  that  afforded  by  the  rival  struc- 
ture  \who\   laboured  too  in   battle- 
field. Striving,  and  therefore  I  not 
only  myself  adopt  this  structure  in 
preference  to  the  other,  but  warmly 
recommend  it  to  my  learned    col- 
leagues   for  their    adoption    also.'' 
"There  's  reason  in  what  the  author 
of  the  English  Grammar   says,   as 
there  always  is,''  said  Bopp,  "and  I 
am  inclined  to  agree  with  him;  but 
there  's  something  else  here,  which 
offends  me  as  much  as  or  even  more 
than    laboured."     "What  's    that?" 
cried  Zumpt:  "what 's  that?"  cried 
Lindley   Murray;    "what  's  that?" 
cried  Priscian;    while   I,    relieved 
fi-om  all  apprehension  for  Mr.  Con- 
ington,  who  was  already  out  of  both 
sight  and  hearing,  leaned  forward 
all  agog  and  listened  with  undivided 
and  increasing  attention : — "I  '11  tell 
you,"  said  Bopp ;   "laboured  might 
pass,  if  it  were  not  for  field.     It  's 
field  does  the  mischief;  for  which  of 
the  whole  four  of  us,  being  told,  in 
one    and  the  same  breath,  of  la- 
bouring in  a  field,  and  of  striv- 
ing   to   build  the    walls   of   a 
city,   does   not,   by  a  natural  in- 
stinct, identify  the  labouring  with 
the  striving,   and  figure  to  him- 
self the  city's  walls  a-building  up 
before  him  in  the  field?    Now  if  it 
is   so   with  us   demigods,  notwith- 
standing   our    superior    education, 
penetration,   and  means   of  know- 
ledge, how  will  it  not  be  with  mortal 
men,  so  much  inferior  to  us  in  every 
one  of  these  respects?   how  will  it 
not    be   with    mortal    women,    for 
whose  still  less  enlarged  intellects 


this,    I    must    acknowledge,    most 
charming,  most  enticing,  most  cap- 
tivating little  lay,  this  "only  readable 
of  all  the  English  versions  of  the 
Aeneis",   seems   to   have   been    ex- 
pressly designed  and  executed?   I 
shudder    to  think   of  it."      "Don't 
shudder,  Bopp,"  said  Zumpt.  "Shud- 
dering does  no  good  to  any  one, 
least  of  all  to  the  shudderer.    I,  for 
my  part,  have  never  shuddered  since 
I  got  the  ferula  into  my  own  hand, 
and  out  of  my  master's.    Besides, 
what  is  there  to  shudder  at  in  that, 
certainly  no  less  true  than  graphic, 
picture  to  which  you  have  just  in- 
vited   the    attention    of   your    col-  • 
leagues  ?  Where 's  the  harm  if  ladies, 
or  even  gentlemen,  don't  understand 
one  word  in  twenty,  of  a  poem  they 
are   reading,   especially  if  it  be  a 
lay,  or  idyl,  or  ballad  ?    They  read 
the  poem  neither  for  the  sake  of 
picking  holes  in  it,    as   you   or  I 
would,  nor  for  the  sake   of  being 
made  wiser  or  better  by  it ,  as  that 
redoubtable  Quixote  there  with  his 
VENi-riDi-vioi  shield  would;  they 
read  it  solely  for  the  sake  of  the 
pleasurable  feelings    it    excites    in 
them.    Let  it  excite  those  feelings, 
and   their   object  is   gained;    it    is 
exactly  the  book  for  them,  the  best 
book  in  the  world  except  the  last 
they  read  in  the  same  manner.    The 
poet's  object  too  is  gained,  he  has 
succeeded  delectare,  edition  after 
edition  of  his  book  is  called  for,  let 
who  will,  be  at  the  pains  p  r  o  d  e  s  s  e." 
"Exactly    so,"    said    Bopp,    while 
Zumpt  paused  to  recover    breath; 
"populus   decipi  vult,    decipiatur." 
"That 's  not  it,  Bopp,"  said  Zumpt; 
"populus  delectari  vult,  delectetur. 
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People  don't  like  grammars  and 
accidences  and  prosodies;  have  got 
enough  of  them  at  school.  It  's 
stories,  they  like,  and  lays  and 
romances  and  idyls  and  songs  and 
ballads,  and  to  be  transported',  in 
thought,  not  back  to  the  desk  and 
the  form  and  the  task,  but 

*to  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
melodious  birds  sing  madrigals; 
there  will  we  make  our  peds  of  roses, 
and  a  thousand  fragrant  posies\" 

"Then  Mr.  Conington's  is  the  very 
book  for  them,"  said  Murray.  "To 
be  sure,"  said  Zumpt;  "don't  you 
know  it 's  at  the  second  edition,  and 
a  third  coming?"  "I  wonder  will 
the  new  edition  show  any  signs  of 
the  lesson  he  has  got  today,"  said 
Bopp,  drily.  "Do  you  take  him  for 
a  fool,  Bopp,"  said  Zumpt,  "or  think 
he  has  never  heard  the  proverb :  'let 
well  enough  alone'  ?  What  does  he 
want  more  than  edition  after  edi- 
tion, as  fast  as  they  can  come  out?" 
"But  which  of  his  readers,"  said 
Bopp,  "especially  of  his  lady  readers, 
will  be  able  to  understand  a  single 
strophe,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
one  we  have  just  been  examining? 
To  me  this  very  first  strophe  of  his 
presents  more  difficulties  than  an 
entire  chorus  of  the  Prometheus 
Vinctus."  "And  to  me  too,"  said 
Zumpt ;  "but  you  seem  to  forget  that 
it  's  not  you  and  I  and  Lindley 
Murray  and  Priscian  who  call  for 
the  editions,  but  the  people  who 
take  pleasure  in  the  poem,  the 
people  to  whom  the  poem  presents 
no  difficulties."  "The  people  to 
whom  the  poem  presents  no  difficul- 
ties, Zumpt!"  exclaimed  Bopp  in 
astonishment;    "who   are   they?    1 


would  like  to  see  some  of  them.  To 
me  it 's  all  difficulties ;  every  word 
from  beginning  to  end,  difficulties." 
"And  to  me  too,"  cried  out  together 
both  Lindley  and  Priscian.  And  to 
me  too,  thought  I  to  myself,  but 
said  nothing,  only  drew  nearer  and 
nearer.  "I  'd  tell  you  how  it  is," 
said  Zumpt,  "but  for  that  imper- 
tinent fellow  with  the  shield,  there, 
whom  Mr.  Conington's  cries  brought 
on  our  backs  a  while  ago.  He  's 
listening  to  every  word  we  say." 
"Never  mind  him,  Zumpt,"  said 
Bopp;  "he  is  one  of  ourselves,  as 
the  ladies  say  of  the  doctor."  "No, 
he  is  not,"  said  Lindley ;  "he  is  an 
interloper,  and  I  for  one  would  be 
easier  if  he  were  out  of  that:  'The 
Lord  preserve  me  from  my  petters'." 
"Let  him  stay,"  said  Priscian;  "he  's 
a  very  old  friend  of  mine,  and  I  '11 
be  accountable  for  anything  he  says 
or  does.  Go  on,  Zumpt,"  So  I  was 
let  stay,  and  Zumpt  proceeded. 
"Well,  I  '11  tell  you  how  it  is.  Not 
one  of  us  grammarians  knows  how 
to  read  a  book.  The  first  thing 
any  one  of  us  does  when  he  takes 
up  a  book,  is  to  set  about  to  parse 
it,  to  make  out  the  grammar ;  if  he 
pays  any  attention  at  all  to  the 
sense,  it  is  only  as  a  help  to  making 
out'  the  grammar.  Now  this  is  a 
preposterous  way  of  reading  a  book, 
nothing  short  of  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  I  say,  the  reader 
of  a  book  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  grammar;  the  sense 
is  all  he  wants;  let  him  attend  to 
that  and  he  will  have  few  difficulties 
or  none.''  "How  is  he  to  get  at  the 
sense,"  said  Priscian,  "except 
through  the  grammar?    Grammar 
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is  the  only  door ;  a  narrow  one,  no 
doubt,  but  the  only  one.  Before  I 
allowed  one  of  my  Constantinople 
pupils  even  so  much  as  to  guess  at 
the  sense  of  any  one  of  Virgil's 
verses,  I  made  him  parse  twenty.'' 
"To  be  sure,"  said  Zumpt,  "for  they 
were  at  school,  learning  Latin.  The 
readers  of  Mr.  Conington's  Aeneis, 
or  of  any  other  lay  or  idyl,  are  not 
at  school;  their  object  is  not  to 
learn  grammar  but  to  apply  the 
gfammar  they  have  learned,  or,  if 
they  have  learned  none,  to  get  on, 
as  well  as  they  can,  without  it;  to 
be  amused ,  pleased  and  delighted 
with  the  plot  and  the  images  and 
the  rhythm  and  especially  with  the 
rhyme  ;  if  there  are  errors,  to  con- 
done them ;  if  there  are  difficulties, 
not  to  break  their  shins  on  them  but 
avoid  and  go  round  them;  and, 
above  all,  never  to  stop  or  hesitate 
or  inquire  or  look  about,  but  go 
smoothly  and  swimmingly  on  to  F 
for  figs,  J  for  jigs,  N  for  knuckle- 
bones, J  for  jackstones,  and  S  for 
stirabout.  To  get  at  the  sense, 
Priscian,  and  that  through  the 
grammar !  It 's  not  at  the  sense  the 
reader  wants  to  get,  but  at  the  plea- 
sure. Let  him  get  the  pleasure,  and 
who  will,  take  both  sense  and  gram- 
mar. You  might  as  well  ask  a  inan 
to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  his 
faith,  as  ask  him  to  examine  into 
either  the  sense  or  the  grammar  of 
his  romance.  He  begs  you  not  to 
disturb  him,  not  to  awake  him  out 
of  his  delicious  dream.  He  doesn't 
want  to  be  informed,  wants  only  to 
enjoy.  You  're  troublesome,  be  off 
out  of  that."  "Othello's  occupa- 
tion 's   gone,  if  what  Zumpt  says 


be  true,"  sighed  Murray.  "It 's  too 
true,"  said  Bopp ;  "the  more  gram- 
mar, the  less  pleasure ;  every  school- 
boy knows  that."  "In  the  whole 
range  of  literary  pleasures,"  conti- 
nue'd  Zumpt,  growing  excited  with 
his  theme,  "there  is  none  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  delight  with  which 
an  illiterate  man  reads  a  rhymed 
romance  the  thoughts  of  which  are 
sufficiently  like  his  own  to  be  mis- 
taken by  his  illiterate,  undiscerning, 
easily-imposed-on  mind,  for  his  own. 
In  case  the  author  is  of  reputation, 
such  ignorant  reader,  flattered  to 
find  so  eminent  a  person  agreeing 
entirely  with  him  on  all  points,, 
begins  to  entertain  a  higher  opinion 
of  himself;  if  he  has  a  good  memory, 
revels  in  an  almost  perpetual  cita- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  striking 
verses;  if  he  has  a  full  purse,  buys 
the  book,  lays  it  on  his  drawing- 
room  table,  makes  presents  of  it  to 
his  friends,  and  is  continually  in- 
quiring after  the  newest  edition. 
In  the  opposite  case,  the  same  illite- 
rate reader  wonders  how  it  is  pos- 
sible so  sweet,  so  touching,  so  na- 
tural, so  true  a  poet  is  so  little- 
known,  inveighs  against  the  bad 
taste  and  want  of  discernment,  of 
the  times,  and  predicts  a  career  of 
glory  to  a  poet  who  requires  only 
to  be  known,  to  be  appreciated ;. 
a  prediction  which  seldom  fails  to 
fulfil  itself,  and  Hiawatha,  The- 
Course  of  Time,  The  Idyls  of  the 
King,  and  Evangeline  rapidly  reach 
fifth  and  tenth  editions."  "I  '11  not 
throw  away  my  ferula  yet,  for  all 
that,  Zumpt,"  said  Murray.  "It  's. 
no  doubt  very  pleasant  to  find  our 
thoughts  reflected  back  to  us  from. 
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every  book  we  read,  and  I  know  no 
surer  or  speedier  way  of  becoming 
enamoured  both  of  one's  own  self 
and  one's  author;  neither  do  I  doubt 
that  most  of  the  favorite  authors  we 
hear  so  much  of,  are  authors  who 
have  been  read  exactly  in  the  man-, 
ner  you  have  so  vividly  pictured; 
nevertheless  I,  for  one,  will  never 
use  my  book  as  a  looking-glass 
wherein  to  contemplate  my  own 
face;  my  book  shall  be  to  me  a 
telescope  and  microscope,  where- 
with to  bring  into  view,  objects 
either  too  remote  or  too  minute  for 
my  unassisted  vision ;  my  book  shall 
show  me  my  author's  thought,  not 
reflect  me  back  my  own.  For  this 
reason  my  author  shall  be  gramma- 
tical, it  being  gi-ammar  alone  which 
enables  my  author  to  express  his 
thought,  grammar  alone  which 
enables  me  to  understand  it.  I  will 
therefore  neither  throw  away  my 
ferula,  nor  read  such  books  as 
Jlr.  Conington's.''  "Bravo!  Lind- 
ley,"  said  Bopp.  "A  whiff  of  that 
old,  sturdy,  quaker  spirit  which 
established  American  Indepen- 
dence, is  something  refreshing  in 
these  soapy,  idyllic  times;  re- 
freshing to  me,  I  mean,  for  as  to 
the  ptiblic,  we  are  only  wasting  our 
breath  on  them;  they  '11  take  their 
own  way  without  minding  what 
either  you  or  I  say.  Come  away, 
Lindley,  it  's  growing  late:  'Nox 
ruit,  Lindleie,  nos  flendo  ducimus 
horas'."  "I  wonder  how  Mr.  Con- 
ington  has  that?"  said  Priscian. 
"I  '11  tell  you ,"  said  Lindley,  "first 
thanking  Bopp  for  his  compliment. 
No  one  knows  how  to  pay  compli- 
ments likeBopp.  Mr.  Conington  says: 


Atneas,  night  approaches  near : 
while  we  lament,  the  hours  career  " 

"Any  bad  grammar  there,  Lindley?" 
said  Zumpt.  "You  wouldn't  have 
both  bad  grammar  and  misrepre- 
sentation of  Virgil's  thought  in  the 
same  sentence,  would  you?"  said 
Priscian.  "Why  not?"  said  Bopp. 
"It  would  be  no  so  great  miracle  for 
Mr.  Conington.  Have  you  so  soon 
forgot  Long  tossing  earth  and  ocean 
o'er,  and  Much  laboured  too  in 
battle-field.  T  "For  myself,"  said 
Priscian,  "I  am  hardly  English 
scholar  enough  to  pronounce  with 
certainty  whether  there  is,  or  is  not, 
bad  grammar  in  the  couplet,  but 
it 's  plain  there  is  very  little  Virgil. 
Both  approaches  near  and  the  hours 
career  are  Mr.  Conington's."  "Com- 
pensations, I  suppose,  for  night 
falls  and  we  pass  the  hours," 
said  Bopp.  "I  must  say  I  approve 
of  that  principle  of  compensatioil, 
founded,  as  it  is,  on  the  broad,  firm 
basis  of  eternal,  immutable  justice: 
lustitia  fiat,  caelum  ruat."  "Which 
you  know  means,  not,  let  justice  be 
done  and  the  sky  fall,  but,  let  jus- 
tice be  done  and  the  sky  approach 
near,"  said  Zumpt.  "Don't  be 
too  hard  on  Mr.  Conington,  Zumpt," 
said  Bopp.  "Perhaps  he  knew, 
what  you  don't  seem  to  know,  that 
whenever  Virgil's  Night  'ruit',  she 
is  always  rising,  and  whenever 
Virgil's  Nightfalls,  it  is  just  day- 
break : 

'et  iam  nox  humida  caelo 
praecipitat,  suadentque  cadentia  sidera 
somnoe.' 

It 's  not  Mr.  Conington's  fault,  but 
his  rhyme's.  Put  the  saddle  on  the 
right     horse."       "Mr.    Conington's 
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rhyme's  fault  is  Mr.  Conington's 
own  fault,"  said  Lindley  stoutly; 
"for  whose  is  the  rhyme  but  Mr. 
Conington's  ?  not  Virgil's,  1  'm  sure." 
"No  matter  whose  fault  it  is,"  said 
Priscian,  "let  Zumpt  go  on;  we 
should  not  have  interrupted  him. 
Go  on,  Zumpt;  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  my  unseasonable  question;  go 
on."  "The  poet's  mission,"  con- 
tinued Zumpt,  "is  to  give,  the  rea- 
der's, to  take,  pleasure.  Both  mis- 
sions are  accomplished  every  time 
a  book  is  read  through  from  begin- 
ning to  end  with  pleasure.  What 
matter  if,  from  beginning  to  end, 
the  thoughts  and  images  called  up 
in  the  reader's  mind  ;have  not  been 
those  which  the  author  intended  to 
call  up,  but  others  more  or  less 
different,  others  which  in  the  read- 
er's mind  are  so  closely  connected 
with  the  words  as  alone  to  be  called 
up  by  them?  The  reader,  unaware 
of  his  misconception,  goes  on  no 
less  pleased,  often  more  pleased, 
than  if  the  less  familiar,  stranger 
thoughts  and  images  intended  by  the 
author,  had  been  evoked,  finds  no 
hitch,  and  all  goes  smooth  and  easy 
until  we,  spoil-sport  grammarians, 
come  in  between  with  our  apple  of 
discord;  we  grammarians,  whose 
pleasure  is  less  to  learn  and  know, 
than  to  show  how  little  others  have 
learned  or  know;  we  grammarians, 
who  searc'a  for  warts  and  pimples 
with  magnifiers,  and  for  dimples 
with  diminishers;  we  grammarians, 
who  neither  use  the  manger  our- 
selves nor  let  the  horse  use  it."  "I 
did  not  expect  to  hear  that  from 
you,  Zumpt,"  said  Bopp.  "It 's  an 
ill  bird  'files  its  own  nest."  "Zumpt 's 


not  serious,"  said  Lindley.  "No 
one  knows  better  than  Zumpt  that 
it  's  not  grammar  is  in  fault;  that 
it  's  not  with  grammar  we  are  to 
fall  put,  but  with  Mr.  Conington 
whose  grammar  is  bad."  "Right, 
Lindley,"  said  Bopp;  "the  fault  's 
not  in  grammar,  but  in  the  gram- 
mar, in  Mr.  Conington's  grammar, 
which  is  indeed,  as  we  're  all  agreed, 
execrable.  But  we  must  never  forget 
the  cause  of  this  most  execrable, 
most  abominable  —  I  can  never  get 
a  bad  enough  name  for  it  —  this 
'monstrum  -  horrendum  -  inf orme  -  in- 
gens-cui- lumen -ademptum'  gram- 
mar of  Mr.  Conington's,  his  octo- 
syllabic rhyme."  "And  whose  fault 
but  Mr.  Conington's  own,  is  Mr. 
Conington's  octosyllabic  rhyme  ?" 
said  Lindley,  warmly.  "Drunken- 
ness is  an  aggravation  of,  not  an 
excuse  for,  the  outrages  of  the 
drunkard;  rhyme  is  an  aggravation 
of,  not  an  excuse  for,  the  outrages 
of  the  rhymester.  Rhyme!  the 
monkish  invention  which  forces  you 
to  say  what  you  ought  not  to  say, 
what  you  do  not  intend  to  say,  aye, 
what  you  neither  think  nor  believe. 
Faugh!  I  hate  both  rhyme  and 
rhymesters.  I  am  ashamed  of  Mr. 
Conington,  that  he  stooped  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  I  expected 
better  of  him,  better  of  the  erudite 
professor  and  commentator,  better 
of  the  University  of  Oxford."  "That 
's  all  very  fine  talk,  very  virtuous 
indignation,  Lindley,"  said  Zumpt, 
"but  there  are  few  Herculeses  now- 
a-days,  to  prefer  the  toilsome  road 
to  the  pleasant.  Mr.  Conington's 
octosyllabics  shine  bright  on  the 
drawing  room   table ;   Surrey's   and 
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Milton's  heroics  gather  dust  on  the 
shelf.  'Marmiou',  said  Mr.  Conington 
to  himself  before  he  sat  down  to 
translate  the  Aeneis,  'has  been  read 
by  multitudes  who  would  find  the 
perusal  of  the  Paradise  Lost  too 
severe  an  undertaking',  and,  when 
he  had  finished  his  work,  stereotyped 
the  reflection  in  his  preface,  lest  any 
one  should  mistake  his  motive  for 
caricaturing  the  Aeneis,  lest  any 
one  should  accuse  him  of  holding 
the  opinion  that  the  Aeneis  were 
better  represented  in  octosyllabic 
rhy-me  than  in  heroics.  You  're  quite 
too  one-sided,  Lindley ;  all  for  Virgil, 
and  nothing  at  all  for  the  reader, 
lou  forget  there  are  two  parties  in 
court.  Thereader  begs  a  little  of  your 
attention.  Besides,  the  reader's  is  a 
living  interest,  Virgil's  a  dead  one. 
iDo  take  the  reader  a  little  into 
account,  be  it  ever  so  little.  You 
surely  wouldn't  inflict  on  him  all  Vir- 
gil's repetitions ,  wouldn't  make  him 
go  through  Which  man  if  the 
fates  preserve  alive,  if  he 
feed  on  the  ethereal  efflu- 
ence, if  he  do  notyetlie  down 
in  the  cruel  shades,  when  the 
whole  pith  and  essence  of  the  rig- 
marole might  be  put,  and  has  been — 
and,  as  I  think,  most  judiciously 
—  put,  by  Mr.  Conington,  into  a 
nutshell : 

if  he  Hill  looks  upon  the  aun, 
no  spectre  yet.*' 

"Virgil's  rigmarole!  Zumpt,"  said 
Priscian;  "Virgil's  rigmarole  put 
into  a  nutshell  by  Mr  Conington, 
judiciously  put  into  a  nutshell! 
That  is  the  last  reproach  I  ever 
expected  to  hear  of  Virgil,  the  last 


praise  I  ever  expected  to  hear  of 
Mr.  Conington.  Why,  it  is  Virgil's 
brevity  makes  him  so  difficult  to  be 
either  unders'ood  or  translated;  it 
is  of  Virgil's  brevity  Mr.  Conington 
himself  so  feelingly  complains :  'Not 
the  least  of  the  evils  of  the  measure 
I  have  chosen,  is  a  tendency  to 
diifuseness :  anid,  in  translating  one 
of  the  least  diff'use  of  poets ,  such 
a  tendencyrequires  a  strong  remedy. 
Accordingly,  the  duty  of  conciseness 
has  always  been  present  to  my  mind." 
"Exactly  so,  Priscian",  replied  Zumpt ; 
"Mr.  Conington's  measure  being  so 
difli'use,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
keeping  the  translation  within  limits, 
of  preventing  it  from  looking,  when 
placed  beside  the  original,  prettj' 
much  as  an  ox  looks  standing  beside 
a  frog,  except  by  lopping -off"  — 
"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  interrupted  Priscian, 
"except  by  lopping-off  the  limbs  of 
the  frog  to  bring  him  down  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  ox.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 
Virgil's  rigmarole  judiciously  put 
into  a  nutshell !"  "Take  care  you  're 
not  premature  with  your  laugh, 
Priscian,"  said  Bopp.  "How  do  we 
know  but  this  lopping-off  here 
may  be  compensated,  and  more  than 
compensated,  elsewhere,  by  graft- 
ing-on?  How  do  we  know  but  it 
may  have  been  precisely  this  omis- 
sion which  made  room  for  the  inser- 
tion of  that  exquisite  original  figure 
into  the  third  Book : 

'tis  sweet  to /eel 
fate's  book  is  closed  and  under  seal, 
for  us,  alas  I  that  volume  stern 

o 

has  many  another  page  to  turn.  ■ 

Persuaded ,  as  we  all  are  ,  of 
Mr.  Conington's  inexorable  justice, 
knowing,  as  we  all  do,  how  rigidly  he 
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adheres  to  his  self-imposed  principle 
of  compensation,  why  should  we 
hesitate  to  accept  an  entire  original 
chapter  about  fate's  book,  as  pay- 
ment, with  interest,  for  any  omission 
of  fate,  any  squeezing  into  a  nutshell, 
any  lopping-ofF  of  frog's  legs  there 
may  be  here?"  "I  will  accept  no 
compensation,  no  interest,"  said 
Lindley.  "Virgil's  corpus  must  be 
respected,  must  be  kept  illaesum  et 
inviolabile.  That  is  my  sine-qua- 
non.  I  would  as  soon  think  of  a 
compromise  with  a  man  who  had 
struck  his  father  or  robbed  his  client, 
.as  with  a  man  who  had  violated  the 
corpus  of  Virgil."  "And  I  too",  said 
Priscian:  "Qui  corpus  Virgilii  viola- 
verit,  sacer  esto.  We  have  had 
enough  of  Tuccas  and  Variuses, 
enough  of  Peerlkamps  and  Gruppes. 
We  must  have  no  more  Ronsards, 
no  more  Franciades,  no  more  idyllic 
Aeneids,  no  more  translators  of 
Virgil  touring  with  Dr.  Syntax  in 
search  of  the  picturesque."  "Nor 
any  more  bloody  dukes  of  Alba 
among  Aeneas's  descendants,  I  hope, 
said  Lindley.  "No  fear  of  that," 
said  Bopp.  '■'■The  ancient  sires  of 
Alba's  blood  are  far  enough  off  from 
the  bloody  duke.  Pair  play  for  Mr. 
Conington',  however  little  fair  play 
Mr.  Conington  shows  Virgil."  "You 
forget,  Bopp",  replied  Lindley,  "that 
the  octosyllabic  Aeneis  is  neither 
for  you  nor  Zumpt  nor  Priscian  nor 
even  for  me ,  but  for  the  drawing- 
room  table',  for  the  unlettered,  for 
the  wholly  ignorant  in  such  matters. 
Now  where  in  that  large  class  of 
readers  is  there  one,  who  has  any 
image  of  Alba  Longa,  the  Latian 
city,  in  his  mind,  ready  to  be  called 


up  by  these  words  of  Mr.  Coning- 
ton's?"  "Let  whoever  has  not,  go 
to  his  gazetteer,"  said  Bopp.  "It's 
not  to  his  gazetteer,  but  to  his  bio- 
graphical dictionary,  the  words  send 
him,"  said  Lindley.  "The  words  are: 

thmce  come  the  hardy  Lalin  Itrood, 
the  ancient  sires  of  Alba's  bloods 

Now  hardy  Latin  brood,  ancient 
sires,  and  Alba's  Mood,  being  all 
suggestive,  not  of  places  bntpersons, 
the  illiterate  reader  who  has  any 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his  first 
impression,  that  the  bloody  duke  of 
Alba  of  whom  he  has  so  often  heard, 
is  meant,  goes  to  his  biographical 
dictionary  to  inquire  who  this  Alba 
of  Virgil's  was ,  and  finding  no  Alba 
there  except  the  bloody  duke  of  that 
name,  has  his  first  impression  con- 
firmed, and  hastens  on,  expecting 
soon  to  hear  more,  either  of  the 
bloody  duke  himself,  or  of  his  sires, 
or  of  the  sires  of  his  blood."  "Exactly 
so,"  said  Zumpt,  "and  what  harm,  or 
why  not?  The  phantom  affords  as 
much  pleasure  as  the  reality,  nay 
more,  being  both  more  lively  and 
less  strange,  the  reader  is  satisfied, 
and  the  translator  saved  trouble  and 
perhaps  blame."  "The  reader  has 
my  hearty  congratulations,"  said 
Bopp,  gravely: 

■'whore  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

"I  don't  know  which  is  most  to  be 
congratulated,"  said  Zumpt,  "the 
reader  who  is  made  so  happy,  or  the 
translator  who  puts  on  the  victor's 
crown  without  having  experienced 
either  the  fatigue  or  the  sweat  or  the 
dust,  of  the  circus."  "More  to  be 
congratulated  than  either ,"  said 
Priscian,  "is  Virgil  himself,  to  whose 
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glory  of  having  predicted  Christ  in 
his  Pollio  is  now  to  be  added  the 
new  wreath  of  having  predicted  the 
bloody  duke  of  Alba  in  the  exordium 
of  his  Aeneis.  'Sed  tamen  amoto 
quaeramus  seria  ludo.'  I  greatly 
fear ,  this  bloody  duke  of  Alba  will 
ruin  Mr,  Conington's  book."  "Just 
the  contrary,"  said  Zumpt,  "he  will 
recommend  it.  While  the  well  in- 
formed go  round  the  pitfall  smiling, 
the  ill-informed,  quae  maxima  turba 
est,  willlose  themselves  with  pleasure 
in  the  delicious  bottom."  "Let  the 
maxima  turba  take  care  of  them- 
selves," said  Priscian;  it 's  not  for 
them  I  am  concerned,  but  for  the 
pauci,  the  well  informed,  amongst 
whom  give  me  leave  to  class  you,  my 
respected  colleagues ,  as  well  as  my- 
self. Of  our  falling  into  the  pitfall 
there  is  indeed  as  little  danger,  as 
there  is  of  our  losing  ourselves  in 
the  delicious  bottom;  but  we  are  not 
at  all  unlikely  to  stand,  like  so  many 
perplexed  sheep,  on  the  brink,  and 
say  to  eacjh  other  as  I  say  to  you 
now:  fair  and  softly;  like  as  this  is 
to  the  duke  of  Alba's  blood,  it  is  not 
the  duke  of  Alba's  blood  at  all  — 
nimium  ne  crede  coloi-i  —  it  is  Longa 
Alba's  blood:  and  then  to  ask  each 
other  as  I  ask  you  now:  what  is 
Longa  Alba's  blood?"  "What  is 
Longa  Alba's  blood?"  said  Bopp, 
repeating  the  question.  "Yes,"  said 
Priscian,  "what  is  Longa  Alba's 
blood?  L  wait  for  information." 
There  was  a  long  pause.  "Longa 
Alba's  blood  is  the  blood  of  Longa 
Alba,"  said  Lindley  at  last,  confi- 
dently. "It  is,"  said  Bopp;  "there  is 
no  doubt  of  it."  'Agreed",  said 
Zumpt;  "all  agreed,"  said  Priscian; 


"now  what  's  the  blood  of  Longa 
Alba? '  Another  long  pause.  "Does 
Virgil  say  nothing  about  it?"  said 
Lindley.  "Not  one  word,"  said  Pris- 
cian ;  "I  wonder  where  Mr.  Conington 
got  it."  "Of  course  in  Marmion,'' 
said  Zumpt : 

"  'De  "Wilton  and  Lord  Marmion  woo'd 
Clara  de  Clare  of  Gloater's  blood'." 

"It  's  a  wise  son  knows  his  own  fa- 
ther," said  Lindley ,  "but  if  there  's 
any  virtue  in  likeness, 

the  ancient  sires  of  Alba's  bloody 

is  certainly  a  much  nearer  relative  of 

'Clara  de  Clare  of  Gloster'a  blood' 

than  of  ALBANiQUE  pATKEs."  "Zumpt  's 
quite  right,"  said  Bopp;  "he  was 
thinking  more  of  Clara  de  Clare  than 
of  ALBANiQCB  PATRES,  wheu  ho  was 
inditing 

the  ancient  sires  of  Alba's  blood.'' 

"What  wonder  if  he  was,"  said  Lind- 
ley, "or  that  the  same  jade  got  be- 
tween him  and  his  ALBAm<jnE  patkes, 
that  got  between  the  dying  Marmion 
and  his  ? 

'the  monk,  with  unavailing  cares 
exhausted  all  the  Church's  prayers, 
ever,  he  said,  that,  close  and  near, 
a  lady's  voice  "was  in  his  ear, 
and  that  the  priest  he  could  not  hear.' 

what  wonder?    I  say, 

'for  ne'er, 
he  did  by  Mary  swear, 
a  form  so  witching  fair 
as  Clara's  of  de  Clare, 
in  work-day  world  was  seen ; 
some  love-lorn  fay  she  might  have  been, 
or,  in  romance,  some  spell-bound  queen.' 

Thank  you,  Zumpt,  for  a  clue  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  lead  us  to  the 
meaning  of  Alba's  blood;  we  might 
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have  looked  long  in  Virgil  for  one." 
"What  way  does  the  clue  go,  Lind- 
ley?"  said  Priscian;  "take  care  you 
don't  break  it."  ''No  fear,"  said  Lind- 
ley,  "it 's  not  so  slender. 

'Clara  de  Clare  of  Grloster's  blood' 

means  Clara  de  Clare  who  had 
Gloster's  blood  in  her  veins,  so 

tht  ancient  sires  of  Alba's  blood 

means  the  ancient  sires  who  had 
Alba's  blood  in  their  veins."  "I'm 
not  so  sure,"  said  Priscian.  "Clara 
de  Clare  might  have  some  of  G-loster's 
blood  in  her  veins ,  Gloster  having 
been  a  man  and  her  ancestor,  but  I 
find  some  difficulty  in  the  ancient 
sires'  having  any  of  Alba's  blood  in 
their  veins,  Alba  being,  as  we  have 
ah-eady  seen  and  are  all  agreed,  not 
a  man ,  not  the  Duke  of  Alba,  but 
Alba  Longa,  the  Latian  city.  I  fear 
there's  little  good  in  your  clue.  I 
cannot  digest  blood  of  a  city." 
"It 's  a  pity  he  did  not  keep  to  Virgil 
and  Alban ,"  said  Bopp,  "when  he 
might  so  easily.  There  is  no  excuse 
either  of  rhyme  or  rhythm  for  Alba's. 
He  had  the  very  word  Alban  put 
into  his  mouth ,  and  would  not  take 
it;  nothing  would  do  hirahut  Alba's." 
"One  would  be  almost  tempted  to 
think,"  said  Priscian,  "that  he  rejec- 
ted the  right  word  because  it  was 
the  right  word  and  Virgil's  own,  and 
adopted  the  wrong  word  because  it 
was  the  wrong  word  and  so  like 
Sir  Walter  Scott's."  "An  old  trick 
of  his,"  said  Zumpt,  "which  if  we 
are  not  well  up  to,  we  may  some- 
times mistake  the  happy  intro- 
duction of  some  unknown  or  unno- 
ticed gem  of  a  great  master,  for 
an   awkward  blunder  of  the  intro- 


ducer ,  as  in  the  case  before  us ,  or 
even  for  arrant  nonsense ,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  sheer  descent  upwards 
of  the  tower  on  the  top  of  Priam's 
palace : 

with  sheer  descent  a  turret  high 
rose  from  the  roof  into  the  shy, 

where  nothing,  not  even  Virgil's  own 
'in  praecipiti',  can  save  the  reader  to 
whose  rescue  does  not  come  on  the 
instant: 

'but  from  the  eastern  battlement 
a  turret  had  made  sheer  descent 
and,  down  in  recent  ruin  rent, 
in  the  mid  torrent  lay.' 

"I  think  almost  worse  of  him  for 
blood  than  for  Alba's,''  said  Lindley. 
'' Alba's  is  at  least  like  Alban ,  and 
Alban  is  Virgil's  own  word,  but  blood 
is  entirely  Mr.  Conington's  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott's ;  not  one  trace  of  it  in 
Virgil."  "On  the  contrary,"  said 
Bopp,  "I  excuse  blood,  which  though 
not  in  Virgil ,  is  required  both  by 
the  rhythm  and  the  rhyme,  while 
Alba's  is  required  by  neither.  He 
might  perhaps  have  found  a  word 
which  would  have  chimed-in  better 
than  blood,  but  hardly  a  word  fitter 
for  him  to  introduce  suo  Marte,  where 
the  subject  was  genealogy.  In 
respect  of  the  sense,  blood  was  far 
and  away  to  be  preferred  to  w  o  o  e  d , 
or  stewed,  or  chewed,  or  spew- 
ed, or  mewed,  or  crude,  or 
lewd,  or  feud,  or  any  other  more 
perfect  chime  for  brood,  which  he 
could  easily  have  found."  "Let  us 
excuse  both,''  said  Zumpt ;  "humanum 
est  errare ,  divinum  est  errores  con- 
donare ;  and  which  of  us  is  so  iron- 
hearted  as  not  to  feel  for  a  man 
pressed  by  the  hard,  double -fist- 
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ed   Necessity  >of  octosyllabic  and 
rhyme, 

'nunc  dextra  ingeminaus  ictuSj  nunc  ilia 
sinistra'." 

"He  deserved  all  the  pommeling  he 
got,  and  more ,"  said  Lindley ,  "for 
going  into  the  way  of  that  hard, 
double-fisted  Necessity  at  all.  He 
might  have  known  how  she  would 
treat  him,  how  she  treats  all  who 
come  neai-  her  or  have  anything  to 
do  with  her."  "You  don't  know  how 
sweet,  how  enticing,  how  siren  a 
song  she  sings,  Lindley,"  said  Zumpt, 
"or  you  would  not  say  that."  "I  beg 
your  pardon,  Zumpt,  I  know  very 
well,". replied  Lindley,  "and  in  its 
proper  place  I  have  many  a  time 
listened  to  it  with  pleasure.  Mr. 
Conington  too  was  free  to  listen  to  it, 
and  even  to  sing  it  himself  if  he 
pleased,  and  chorus  away  with 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Clan- Alpine's 
boatmen,  but  he  was  not  free  to  set 
Virgil  a-chorusing  with  them  : 

loe  thought  them  to  Mycenae  ^own, 
and  rescued  Troy  forgets  to  groan, 
■wide  stand  the  gates'^:  what  joy  to  go 

the  Dorian  camp  to  see, 
the  land  disbtirthened  of  the  foej 
Eoderigh  Vich  Alpine,  ho  !  iro  ! 

the  shore  from  vessels  free. 

It  does  not  come  well  out  of  Roman 
lips;  least  of  all,  well  out  of  Virgil's. 
What!  Virgil,  who  sang  even  bucolic 
in  hexameter,  to  sing  epic  in  octo- 
syllabic rhyme!  Pie!  fie!  It  is 
Henry  the  Eighth  dancing  a  horn- 
pipe to  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a 
lute.''  "You  are  quite  too  severe  on 
poor  Mr.  Conington,"  said  Zumpt. 
"One  would  think  you  had  some 
spite  at  him.  Did  he  ever  offend 
you?"     "Never,"  replied  Lindley, 


"except  by  this  one  act."    "This  act 
has  offended  us  all,"  said   Zumpt; 
"but  remember:  "Let  not  the  sun  go 
down  upon  your  wrath."    "The  sun 
shall  not  only  go  down  on  my  wrath, 
but  rise  on  it  too,"  said  Lindley,  "if 
it    rises   on   me."      "Bravo!    again, 
Lindley,"  saidBopp;  "if  you're  not 
an  Englishman,  you're  worthy  to  be 
one.     Blow  the  rebels  from  the  can- 
non's mouth."   and  he  clapped  Lind- 
ley on  the  shoulder  until  the  blood 
mounted  into,    and"  animated,   the 
•features    of  the    honest    American, 
"Mercy 's  twice  blessed,"  said  Zumpt, 
"and  droppeth   as   the  gentle .  rain 
from  heaven."  "And  more  than  that," 
saidPriscian,  "Mr.  Conington 's  clear 
off.    But  what  's  this  he  has  left  be- 
hind him?"  and,  stooping  down,  he 
took  up  a  piece  of  paper ,  soiled  and 
crumpled  as  if  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
had  marched  over  it.    "What  is  it?" 
said  Bopp.      "Let  me  see  it,"  said 
Zumpt,  taking  it  out  of  Priscian's 
hand.  "There 's  writing  on  it.  There, 
do  you  read  it,  Lindley."  "Heroics !" 
said  Lindley,  after  conning  it  for  a 
few  moments :  "by  the  ghost  of  Mil- 
ton, heroics !"   "Can  you  make  them 
out,   Lindley?"   said  Bopp.     "I  'm 
longing  for  a  draught  of  something, 
no  matter  what,  to  jput  the  taste  of 
that  treacly  emulsion,  that  mawkish 
colostrum  we  have  been  swallowing 
all  morning,  out  of  my  mouth."  "Read 
them  out,  Lindley,"  said  Priscian: 
"You  don't  intend  to  keep  them  all 
to  yourself,  do  you?"    But  Lindley 
read  on,  never  lifting  his  eyes  off' the 
paper,  nor  seeming  to  hear  a  word 
that  was  said  to  him.  "I  say,  Lindley," 
shouted  Bopp,  "what  are  you  dream- 
ing   about?    you    seem    to    forget 
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there's  any  one  here  but  yourself." 
"Blessed  be  God  that  I  have  lived  to 
see  this  day!"  said  Lindley,  walking 
slowly  on,  with  the  paper  in  his 
hand  and  without  taking  notice  of 
any  one;  "I'm  now  content  to  die 
whenever  it  pleases  heaven  to  take 
me.  NuAC  dimittis."  "The  man  is 
mad,"  said  Priscian  "Halloo,  Lind- 
ley! where  are  you  going?  give  me 
that  paper ,"  cried  Bopp ,  following, 
and  taking  the  paper  out  of  Lindley 's 
hand,  and  beginning  to  read : 

I,  the  same  I,  who  on  Pandean  terse 

tuned  once   the  lay ,    and ,  issuing  from  the 

woods, 
pressed  the  near  arable  into  the  clown's 
covetous  service,  and  my  worl?  pleased  well 
the  agriculturist  —but  now  I  sing 
bristling   arms   martial  and  the   man  whom 

fate 
brought  from  the  Trojan  border  refugee 
primal  to  Italy's  Lavinian  shore ; 
the  man  so  tossed  about  on  land  and  sea 
by  might  of  heaven,  and  made" to  feel  war's 

woes 
—  all  on  account  of  vixen  Juno's  wrath 
retentive  memoried  —  while  he  built  his  city 
and  into  Latium  introduced  hi^  Gods ; 
germ  of  the  Latin  race  and  Alban  sires, 
and  haughty-towering,  castellated  Home. 

"That  is  more  Virgilian,"  continued 
Bopp,  handing  Zumpt  the  papei-, 
"than  anything  ever  yet  thrilled,  or 
ever  will  thrill,  from  that 

'harp  of  the  north  that  mouldering  long  had 

hung 
on  the  wych  elm  'that  shades  Saint  Fillan's 

spring'." 

"Whoever  has  done  this,"  said  Lind- 
ley, "has  performed  a  far  more  diffi- 
cult task  than  was  ever  the  composi- 
tion of  the  original  verses."  "Cer- 
tainly," said  Bopp;  "the  author 
takes  his  ease;  writes  what  he 
likes ,  and  as  he  likes ;  if  one  word. 


or  one  thought,  displeases  him,  sends 
it  away  and  takes  another  instead; 
but  the  vinfortunate  translator,  bound 
down  with  a  chain  of  iron  to  the 
author's  words  and  thoughts,  must 
take  what  he  gets— bad,  good,  or  in- 
different—  transplant  it  to  a  foreign 
soil  and  climate,  and  make  it  grow 
and  flourish  there  as  if  it  were  at 
home: 

'hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est.  pauci,  quos  aequus 

amavit 
lupiter,  aut  ardens  evexit  ad  aethera  virtus, 
dis  geniti  potuere.' 

Yet  this  is  exactly  what  this  heroic 
translator  has  done,  taken  Virgil's 
words  and  thoughts  and  handled 
them  as  if  they  were  his  own,  made 
them  sound  in  his  English  mouth  as 
well  as  ever  they  sounded  in  Virgil's 
Roman,  persuaded  you  that  it  is  Vir- 
gil youhear  speaking,  palmed  nothing 
on  Virgil,  spirited  away  nothingfrom 
Virgil,  presented  Virgil  not  in  a  do- 
mino, but  in  his  own  Roman  tunic  and 
toga,  to  England.  Which  of  us  all,  with- 
out an  Aladdin's  lamp  in  his  hand,  or 
a  Fortunatus's  cap  on  his  head,  could 
have  done  it?  All  Virgil,  and  nothing 
but  Virgil ;  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  No  guillo- 
tining of  the  Aeneis,  no  chopping  off 
of  the  head  at  the  fourth  vertebra; 
no  Arms  and  the  man  I  sing  who 
first;  no  By  fate  of  Ilian  realm 
amerced;  no  Long  tossing  earth 
and  ocean  o'er;  no  to  sate  Fell  Juno's 
unforgetting  hate;  no  Much  laboured 
too  in  battlefield ,  Striving  his  city's 
wallsto  build;  no  hardy  Latin  brood; 
no  ancient  sires  of 'Albas  blood;  no 
romantic  octosyllabic;  no  rhyme 
whether  couplet,  triplet  or  alternate; 
no  strophe;  no  anything  but  plain, 
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unpretentious ,  unsophisticated  Eng- 
lish heroic.  The  feat  has  been  achiev- 
ed, the  Virgilian  longitude  found  at 
last.  Long  life  to  him,  whoever  he 
be,  the  author  of  this  translation." 
"Sir  John  Falstaff's  translation  of 
Ford's  wife  was  nothing  to  it,  eh 
Bopp?"  said  Zumpt,  jocosely :  "Stu- 
died her  well  and  translated  her 
well" — "Have  a  care,  Zumpt,"  cried 
Bopp ,  "Pistol's  pistol  's  leveled 
askew,  and  if  it  goes  off,  it  's  Mr. 
Conington  will  be  shot,  not  the  heroic 
translator.  The  corruption,  the  se- 
duction, the  translation  out  of  honesty 
into  English — and  bad  English  too — 
are  all  Mr.  Conington's,  not  our  new 
acquaintance's,  who,  whoever  he  be, 
has  translated  Ford's  wife,  as  an 
honest,  virtuous  woman  deserves  to 
be  translated,  honestly  and  virtuous- 
ly into  honest,  virtuous  English." 
"I  shrewdly  suspect,"  said  Zumpt,  "if 
Mr.  Conington  be  shot,  the  heroic 
translator  will  be  shot  too,  and  yet 
not  two  birds  be  knocked  down  with 
the  one  stone  either.''  "No  fear  of 
that,  Zumpt,"  said  Bopp.  "Epic  fruit 
doesn't  readily  grow  on  romantic 
bushes."  "Nor  so  very  unreadily 
either,"  said  Zumpt,  "if  Paradise 
Lost  grew  on  a  bush  which  was  ro- 
mantic enough  while  in  the  nursery 
to  produce  Comus,  and  if  a  certain 
other  bush,  with  which  we  are  all 
very  well  acquainted,  produced  both 
'Tityre  tu  patulae ,'  and  Ille  ego  qui 
QUONDAM."  ''But  neither  Virgil  nor 
Milton  ever  travestied  epic,  ever 
turned  epic  into  romance,"  said  Bopp. 
"No  matter,"  said  Priscian,  "I  advise 
you  to  give  up,  seeing  the  bush 
itself  is  against  you,  and  tells  you  in 
plain  terms  how  clever  it  is  at  turn- 


ing: Ille'  ego  qui  quondam."  "You 
may  as  well  give  up  with  a  good 
grace,  Bopp,"  said  Zumpt;  "you  have 
not  a  foot  to  stand  on.  Look  at  the 
handwriting;  Mr.  Conington's  all  the 
world  over;  Mr.  Conington's  /,  Mr. 
Conington's  the,  Mr.  Conington's 
same.  Peas  were  never  liker,  th|tn 
these  three  words  and  Mr.  Coning- 
ton's." "And  I  picked  up  the  paper," 
said  Priscian,  "exactly  where  Mr. 
Conington  was  standing,  when  that 
impudent  fellow,  there,  with  the 
shield,  came  between  us  and  him. 
Give  up,  Bopp."  "I  do  give  up," 
said  Bopp : 

"  'cedo  equidem,  nee,  Zumpti,  tibi  comes  ire 
recuse' 

The  verses  are  Mr.  Conington's,  and 
cover,  like  charity,  a  multitude  of 
sins."  "It 's  all  as  it  should  be,"  said 
Priscian,  "and  after  the  most  ap- 
proved fashion;  lay,  first,  and  epic 
after: 

'Tityre,    rura  prias,    sed  post  cantabimus 
arma'." 

"I  add  my  calculus ,"  said  Lindley, 
relaxing  a  little  from  his  severity 
and  harking -in  with  the  general 
sophos: 

'liis  prentice  han'  he  tried  on  man, 
and  then  he  made  the  lasses,  O  !' 

Long  live  Mr.  Conington  and  bring 
to  a  conclusion  as  happy  as  the 
beginning,  his  Aeneis  in  English 
heroic."  So  said,  and  hats  doffed, 
they  walked  off,  each  his  ownseparate 
way ,  leaving  me  there  to  pick  up, 
and  treasure  in  my  pocket,  the  piece 
of  paper  they  had  thrown  away,  and 
meditate  at  leisure  in  my  easy  chair 
on  the  strange  vision  I  had  just  seen 
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"qua  se 
'  plena  per  insertas  fundebat  luna  fenestras.'' 

So  full  was  I  of  it,  that,  while  strip- 
ping for  bed ,  I  continued  to  see  be- 
fore me,  less  clearly  than  in  'the  vi- 
sion, but  still  clearly  and  unmistake- 
ably,  the  four  demigods .  with  their 
ferulas,  filleted  hair,  knit  brows,  and 
severe,  classic  features.  Two  or  three 
times  I  put  on,  and  as  often  took  off, 
my  nightcap,  and  when  I  lay  down 
at  last,  it  was  my  veni-vidi-vigi 
shield  1  had  under  my  head,  not  my 
pillow;  octosyllabic  rhymes,  with 
less  either  of  sense  or  grammar  than 
even  Mr.  Conington's,  kept  chiming 
in  my  ears  till  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  and  just  as  I  went  to  sleep 
and  began  to  forget  myself,  had 
taken  somewhat  of  the  following 
form: 

I  do  not  like  you,  Juno  fell; 

the  reason  why,  I  know  full  well: 

Juno  's  vixen  and  not  fefll, 


as  Mr.  Conington  knows  well 
and  will,  if  you  ask  him,  tell. 
I  do  not  like  you,  Juno  fell. 

I  do  not  like  you,  Juno  fell ; 
the  reason  why,  I  know  full  well : 
saeva  's  vixen  and  not  ^ell, 
as  Mr.  Conington  knows  well 
and  will,  if  you  ask  him,  tell. 
I  do  not  like  you,  Juno  fell; 
why  should  I  like  you,  Juno  fell? 
vixen  Juno  I  like  well; 
you  I  don't  like,  Juno  fell. 

Vixen  Juno,  is  it  well 

Mr.  Conington  should  tell 

of  Aeneas  made  to  sate 

fell  Juno's  unforgetting  hate, 

seeing  it  wasn't  her  hate  at  all, 

but  your  anger  did  it  all, 

and — when  at  last  he  onward  bore, 

and  landed  on  Lavinium's  shore ; — 

long  tossing  earth  and  ocean  o'er, — 

made  him  much  dig  in  battle-field, 

striving  his  city's  walls  to  build, 

and  give  his  Grods  that  home, 
whence  come  the  hardy  Latin  brood, 
the  ancient  dukes  of  Alba's  blood, 

and  lofty-  rampired  Rome  ? 
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ILLE  IRAE 


The  proem,  preface  or  argument  of  the  poem — the  prelude,  as  it 
were,  of  the  song — consisting  of  three  parts,  of  which  the  first, 
ILLE  EGO — AGRicoLis,  introduccs  the  author  himself,  the  second, 
AT  NUNC — ROMAE,  introduccs  the  poem  and  speciiies  of  what  the 
poem  treats,  while  the  third,  musa — irae,  invokes  the  Muse.  The 
poem  proper,  or  actual  story,  commences  only  with  urbs  anti- 

QUA  PUIT. 


1(a). 

ILLE    EGO 


The  proof  which  the  first  two  words  of  the  Aeneis  afford  of  the 
obscurity,  to  us  moderns  at  least,  not  merely  of  Virgil's  style, 
but  of  the  Latia  language  itself,  is  startling,  almost  sufficient  to 
deter  from  the  study  both  of  Virgil  and  Latin.  Of  these  two 
words  there  are  no  fewer  than  three  different  interpretations 
involving  as  many  different  structures. 

The  first  is  that  of  those  commentators  who  insist  that  ille 
and  EGO  are  the  nominatives,  one  before  and  the  other  after,  of 
the  verb  sum  subauditum,  and  that  the  sense  is:  I  am  he  who, 
i.  e.  la/m  the  man,  who:  "ego  ille  [sum],"  Ruaeus.  'Will  man  aber 
wirklich  dem  satze  eine  form  geben,  so  muss  man  zu  ille  ego  sup- 
pliren  s  um,"  Siipfle.  To  this,  the  most  generally  received  interpre- 
tation,! object,  first,  the  absolute  inapplicability  both  of  this  inter- 
pretation and  the  analysis  on  which  it  is  founded,  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  cases  in  which  the  formula  ille  ego  occurs  else- 
where, ex.  gr.  to  Ovid,   Trist.  4,  10,  1;  Met.  1,  757;  Amor. 
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3,  8,  23;  2, 1,  1;  Heroid.  12,  105;  TibuU.  3,  4,  71;  Vespa,  ludi-' 
cium  cod  et  pistons  (Wernsdorf ) ;  Anth.  Lat.  (Meyer)  209,  1; 
1373,  3;  1274,  3;  Anth.  Lat.  (Burm.)  4,  32;  4,  40;  Vavassor, 
Eleg.  1,  1,  all  cited  below;  secondly,  the  great  improbability 
that  Virgil  would  commence  his  Aeneis  with  the  prosaic  thesis: 
I  am  he  who;  and,  thirdly,  the  contrary  analysis  and  inter- 
pretation of  each  of  the  three  ancient  grammarians,  Sergius, 
Pompeius  and  Priscian,  for  which  see  below. 

To  the  second  possible  interpretation  and  analysis,  viz. 
that  of  those  who — quoting,  with  Thiel,  as  parallel  and  similar, 
the  younger  Pliny's  (^.  1,  6)  not  only  unparallel  and  dissimilar 
but  actually  inverse  "ego  ille  quem  nosti,  apros  tres  cepi,"— 
regard  ille  and  ego  as  placed  in  apposition  and  as  affording 
the  sense:  /,  he  who,  i.  e.  I,  the  man  who,  there  is  the  perhaps 
even  graver  objection  that  ille  ego  qui,  so  understood,  ex- 
presses no  more  than  ego  qui;  in  other  words,  that  the  very 
first  word  of  the  Aeneis  contributes  nothing  to  the  sense —  is, 
so  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned,  utterly  useless  and  super- 
erogatory. 

The  third  and  last  interpretation  is  that  of  those  who,  with 
Forcellini,  Heyne,  and  Caro,  regard  ills  as  performing  the  part  of 
an  article  or  demonstrative  to  ego,  i.  e.  as  added  to  ego  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  commonly  added  to  a  substantive,  viz.  for  the  sake 
of  specification  and  emphasis,  and  interpret :  That  I,  that  same  I, 
who:  "Aliquando  emphasim  habet  [ille],  et  ponitur  ad  ostendendam 
insignem  aliqu^m  personam  aut  rem. . .  Medea  ilia ;  . .  Pittacus 
ille;  .  .  .  Magno  illi  Alexandre.  .  .  Hac  ratione  iungitur  cum. 
ego,  Virg.  1  Aen.  1:  Ille  ego."  Forcellini.  "Sententia  integra: 

ILLE     EGO    .    .    .    NUNC    HOERENTIA    MARTIS     ARMA    VIRUMQUB     CANO. 

Bene  autem,  tam  longa  oratione  interiecta,  poterat  illud  at  in 
apodosi  praefigi,  quod  toties  factum  videmus;  quod  adeo  repre- 
hendi,  aut  at  in  et  mutarinolim."  Heyne. 

"Queir  io,  che  gii  tra  selve,  e  tra  pastori, 
di  Titiro  sonai  I'umil  sampogna,'' 
Caro. 

With  these  last-mentioned  critics  I  take  my  decided  stand, 
first  and  mainly  because  of  the  so  general  practice  of  the  Greeks 
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to  add  an  article  or  demonstrative  to  a  personal  pronoun  for 
the  purpose  of  specification  and  emphasis;  Horn.  Od.  M,  321 
(Ulysses  recognizing  his  father): 

Xcivo;  ;j.£v  to;  o3'  auTo;  Eyco,  t.tzi'j,  ov  au  [j.£taXXa;, 
rjXuSov  EixooTcj)  ETii  c?  T.^zo<.o'x  yaiav. 

Horn.  Od.  21,  207: 

£v3ov  (xiv  or,  oo'  auTo;  ^yin,  zaxa  -oXXa  lioyrjaa;, 
TjXu6ov  EL/.o^Tw  cTsV  =;  — aTpioa  Ycttav, 

where  not  only  is  it  plain  that  o5',  no  less  than  auTo;,  is  added  to  Eyw 
'  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  and  clear  specification  (this  very  IJ,  but  there 
is,  for  those  who  require  authority  for  everything,  the  express  testimony 
of  Eustathius  to  that  efifect:  ex.  jiapaXXrjXQu  -poc  •£vS£t?[V  aaaou;  ava- 
yvojp'.'jp.ou ,  OL  TpEL^  xEtvra'.  cTuv3sT[xot*  ~o  OOE,  TO  auToc,  xai  TO  Eyw  •,  ex- 
plicit testimony  concerning  the  expression  in  a  particular  passage,  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  no  less  explicit  testimony  of  ApoUonius  Alexandrinus 
(de  Syntax.  3.  ed.  Sylburg.  p.  207)  concerning  the  expression  in  general : 
::aXtv  f ap  axioXuTov  to  oo'  e^w,  xai  outo;  Eyto,  xaOw;  -poEt-ofisv. ,  as  well 
as  by  the  testimony  of  the  same  grammarian  (ibid.  p.  65)  concerning 
the  inflexions  of  the  same  expression,  tov  E[j.£  and  tov  i;  :  |j.r)  oe  exeivo 
YE  7:apa)vEXEtffl6a) ,  w?  E^aipETw:  r,  .\TTtxrj  yorj^'.c ,  ou  OEOVTta;,  £-'.  [xovr,; 
aiTiaTixr);  TO  ccpBpov -«pEXa[i|3avEV'  u;£VTtijTov  EpiE,  tov  as,  auTixa 
youv  xat  ;:apa  KaXXiax/w,  tov  je  KpoTio— taSrjv. 

Hom.  Od.  1,  76: 

aXX'  aysG',  rifiEt;  oios  7;Epiopa^iD|j.E6a  -avTE; 
vooTOV,  0— to;  EXBrja!. 

Ze<  aR  ^/iese  we  here  (all  these  of  us  here)  discuss.  Soph. 
Philocf.  261: 

rjO     Eilj.'     £^01  50!  xetj/05,  OV  zXuElC  lltij; 

Twv  HpaxXEiwv  ovTa  oEiroTTiV  ottXwv, 
0  Tou  IIocavToc  TCat;  <I>tXoxTr|Tr|;" 

^^/.s  I  am  he.   Soph.  J^m%.  867  (ed.  Dind.) : 

AKTIG.     7:00;  ou:  apato:,  ayap-o?,  ao'  Eyoj  ^eto'.xo;  £pyo[j-a'.. 

to  w/iom  ^Ats  I  emigrate.  Anth.  Grace.  (Leipz.  1829)  7,  1 72: 

o  TTo'.v  Eyo)  xaL  'iT^pa,  xa;  ap7:axTELpav  Epuxeov 

(j;:Ep[j.aToc,  u'imETr)  BriToviav  yepavov, 
ptvou  yEp[xaTrrjpog  EJjTpo'^a  xwXa  T'.Ta'.vojv, 

AXxijAEvr];,  TCTavwv  Eipyov  a7;(r/J£  veoo; 
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ibid.  338: 


ibid.  145: 
ibid.  3M: 


ASe  Toi,  Ap/lou  ui£  IlEptxXEs;,  a  XtStva  'fco 
Eotaxa  a-aXa,  [jLVajxa  xuva-y Esca;' 

Ao  Eyco  a  xXap-wv  apeta  Trapa  tmSe  xaBrjfiai 
AiavTo;  xufApo)  xEipo|j.Eva  TcXozajjLOu;" 

AS'  Eyio  o  ;:£ptptoTo;  u;to  jtXaxi  TjgSE  TE6a[ji|j.a[, 
[jLouvo)  Evc  ^wvav  aVEpi  XuaafiEva. 


with  which  compare  Eurip.  Hippol.  1364: 

oS'    G  (JE|J.VOC  EyCO  Xai  9£00E?iTUp, 

oS'  0  a(oa)pO(juv»]  Tiavia;  u;i:Epay(ijv, 
npouTiTOV  E?  ASav  otei/oj  -/.a-ra  y*;, 

i.  e.  oS'  0  azij.yoc  y.M  GsoCiTTTwp   syo),   or   oS'    syco  o  csjavo;  x.xi 
QsocsTTTwp.     Theocr.  J{i«/Z?.  i,  120: 

Aatpvi;  EytDV  oSe  ttjvo;,  o  xa;  |3&a;  ioSe  vojaeuojv, 
Aatpvt;  o  -(o;  Tauptoi;  xat  soptta;  coSe  xoTiaSojv. 

also  Eurip.  Hecub.  1262: 

ouxo;  au  [JiatvEt,  xttt  xaxtov  Epa?  TU)^E'.y ; 

not  "heus  tu,  insanis?"  hwihictu,  insanis?  axiA.  1109 :  ou-zoq, 


11  -Kxajei^;  not  "hens,  quid  pateris?"  but  hie  [tu] 
pateris?;  Soph.  Aiax,  1047:  outo;,  ce  ^uvw,  not  with  Stephanus 
(in  Thesaur.)  "heus  tu,  te  appello",  but  hie  [tu],  tc  appello;  and 
71  (Minerva  calling  to  Ajax): 

ouTo;,  (JE,  Tov  Ta;  ai)yxaXwTiSa;  )(£pac 
Seojxoic  a;iEu6uvovTa,  xpoajioXEiv  xaXw. 

not  "heus  tu,  te  voco",  but,  'with  Stephanus  (in  Thesaur.) 
ouTO?  [cu],  <j£,  TOV  .  .  .  xv-lco.  Mc  [tu],  te  voeo;  and  89  (Miner\'a 
to  Ajax): 

CO  outo;,  Auxs,  SEUTEpOV  <JE  ^TpooxaXn), 

not  "heus  tu,  Aiax,"  but  o  hie  tu,  Aiax,  w  outo?  [(tu],  Aia;. 
Aristoph.  Aves,  1199: 

auTV)  OU   TCOt  not  TtOl  TlETEi; 

not  "heus  tu,  quo,  quo,  quo  volas?"  but  haee  tu,  quo,  quo,  quo 
volas?   Aristoph.  Vespae,  1364: 

to  OUTO?  outo;,  TUtOESaVE, 
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not  "heus,  heus  tu,  decrepite,"  but  o  hie,  hie  tii,  dccrepitc. 

ApoUon.  Alexand.  de  Syntax.  1,  p.  69  (ed.  Sylburg):  zai  auxr,  3e  ettiv 
aTcoSei^t;  tou  to  <d  |j.r)  eivai  ap6pov  xaOoTt  TipoTiBexat  eaO'  ote  SetxTczw? 
TT^c  ouTo;.,  where  xr,;  =  xi\c,  av-tovu|j.ia;,  and  where  after  outo;  is  added 
in  Sylburg's  Latin  translation :  to  outo;. 

and,  secondly,  because  the  Latin  ille  6go  elsewhere  (except  in 
thcjse  cases  in  which  the  substantive  verb  is  either  expressed, 
as  in  Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  1,  2,  131 : 

"Ille  ego  sum,,  qui  te  colui;  quem  festa  solebat 
Inter  convivas  mensa  vldere  tuos." 

and  Met.  4,  226  (Sol  speaking): 

.    .    .    "ille  ego  sum  qui  longum  metior  annum.'' 

or,  as  in  Ovid,  ex  Ponto  1,  2, 133  and  138,  clearly  inferrible 
from  the  context)  seems,  to  me  at  least,  insusceptible  of  other 
satisfactory  analysis  than:  personal  pronoun  rendered  emphatic 
by  demonstrative ;  or  of  other  satisfactory  interpretation  than : 
that  I,  that  same  I-  ex.  gr.   Sil.  11,  177 : 

"lUe  ego  sanguis 
Dardanius,  cui  sacra  pater,  cui  nomina  liquit 
ab  love  ducta  Capys,  magno  cognatus  lulo, 
ille  ego,  semihomines  inter  Nasamonas,  et  inter 
saevum  atque  aequantem  ritus  Garamanta  ferarum, 
Marmarico  ponam  tentoria  mixtus  alumno?" 

shall  that  I .  .  .  that  I .  .  .  pitch  my  tent?  Stat.  Silv.  5,3,7 
(ed.  Markl): 

.     .     .     "fugere  meos  Parnasia  crines 
vellera,  funestamque  ederis  irrepere  taxum 
extimui,  trepidamque  (nefas)  arescere  laurum, 
ille  [mUgo  certe]  ego,  magnanimum  qui  facta  attollere  regum 
ibam  altum  spirans,  Marteraque  aequare  canendo." 

that  I  who  used  to  go  ...  .  was  very  mueh  afraid.  Stat. 
Silv.  5,  5,  38: 

"Ille  ego,  qui  toties  blandus  matrumque  patrumque 
vulnera,  qui  vivos  potui  mulcere  dolores, 
ille  ego,  lugentum  mitis  solator,  acerbis 
auditus  tumulis  et  descendentibus  umbris, 
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deflcio,  medicasque  maaus,  foraentaq-ue  quaero 
vulneribus  (sed  summa)  meis." 

that  I  who  was  able  so  often  to  soothe  wounds,  .  .  .  that  I,  the 
mild  solacer  of  mourners  .  .  .  faint,  and  require  the  healing  hand. 
Ovid,  Trist.  4, 10,  1  (of  himself): 

"Ille  ego,  qui  fuerim,  tenerorum  lusor  amorum, 
quern  legis,  ut  noris,  accipe,  posteritas,'' 

who  that  I,  whom  you  are  reading,  was.  Ovid,  Met.  1,  757 
(Phaeton  speaking): 

"ille  ego  liber, 

ille  ferox  tacui," 

that  free  I,  that  high-spirited  I.   Ovid,  Amor.  3,  8,  23 : 

"Ille  ego  Musarum  purus  Phoebique  sacerdos 
ad  rigidas  cantp  carmen  inane  fores," 

that  I,  pure  priest.   Ovid,  Amor.  2, 1,  1 : 

"Hoc  quoque  composui,  Pelignis  natus  aquosis, 
ille  ego  nequitiae  Naso  poeta  meae," 

that  I,  Naso,  poet  of  my  own  naughtiness.  Ovid,  Her.  12,  105 
(Medea  to  Jason) : 

"ilia  ego,  quae  tibi  sum  nunc  denique  barbara  facta, 
nunc  tibi  sum  pauper,  nunc  tibi  visa  nocens, 
flammea  subduxi  medicato  lumina  somno, 
et  tibi,  quae  raperes,  vellera  tuta  dedi." 

Tibull.  3,  4,  71: 

"sed  perlucenti  cantus  meditabar  avena, 
ille  ego,  Latonae  filius  atque  lovis." 

that  I,  son  of  Latona  and  Jove.  Vespa,  ludicium  coci  et  pistoris 
( Wernsdorf) : 

"Ille  ego  Vespa  pr»cor,  cui,  Divae,  saepe  dedistis 
per  raultas  urbes,  pop'ulo  spectante,  favorem," 

that  I,  Vespa.  Ael.  Hadrian.  Epitaph.  Sorani  Batavi,  Anth. 
Lat.  (Meyer)  209,  1 : 

"Ille  ego  Pannoniis  quondam  notissimus  oris. 


Hadriauo  potui  qui  iudice  vasta  profundi 
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aequora  Danubii  cunctis  tranare  sub  armis, 
hie  situs,  hie  memori  saxo  mea  facta  saoravi." 

Epitaph,  ibid'.  1373,  3: 

"Ille  ego,  qui  vixi  bis  deno  ciroine  solis, 
flore  genas  tenero  venians  et  robore  polleus, 
miles  eram,  sum  deinde  cinis  de  milite  factus." 

Epitaph.  Homonoeae,  ibid.  1274:,  3: 

"Ilia  ego,  quae  Claris  fueram  praelata  puellis, 

hoc  Homonoea  brevi  condita  sum  tumulo." 

Anth.  Lat.  (Bui-m.)  4,  32: 

"Ille  ego,  qui  quondam  pre  .  .  .  paucisque  diebus 
praetextatus  agri  iudex  fiuisque  regendi, 
iustitiam  colui  matremque  aequaliter  ambas, 
hie  sum,  quern  cernis,  nunc  Cassius  Agrippinus." 

ihid.4,  40: 

"Hie  situs  ille  ego  sum  merulator  Publius  ipse, 
qu,od  vocitatus  eram  Baebius  cognomine  patris." 

Vavassor,  Eleg.  I,  i  (the  town  Rupella  to  its  conqueror): 

"Ilia  ego  dura  silex  fleeter,  naturaque  planotns 
imperat,  et  forti  victa  dolore  fleo.'' 

with  which  compare  Terent.  Adelph.  5,  4,  17: 

"ille  alter  sine  labore  patria  potitur  eommoda.'' 

Terent.  Eun.  2,  3,  8: 

"Hie  vero  est,  qui  si  amare  occeperit,  ludum  iocumque  dices 
fiiisse  ilium  alterum,-  praeut  huius  rabies  quae  dabit." 

Terent.  Adelph.  1,2,27: 

.     .  "et  tu  ilium  tuum,  si  esses  homo, 
sineres  nunc  facere,  dum  per  aetatem  licet," 


Terent.  Adelph.  1,  2,  59: 


.  "iste  tuus  ipse  sentiet 
posterius:  nolo  in  ilium  gravius  dicere." 


Cic.  pro  Milone:  "Ubi  nunc  senatus  est,  quern  secuti  sumas? 
ubi  equites  Romani  illi,  illi,  inquit,  tui?"    Epitaph.  Laevini  et 
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Pontii,  Anth.  Lat.  (Burm.)  4,  31 : 

"Vester  ego ,  Insubres,  iaceo  hie  sub  marmore,  vester 
Laevinus,  Lyciae  gloria  gentis  eram." 

Virg.  Aen.  10,  851:       , 

"idem  ego,  nate,  tuum  maculavi  crimine  nomen," 

Aen.  7,  255: 

"hunc  ilium  fatis  externa  a  sede  profectum 
portendi  generum," 

Aen.  7,  272: 

"hunc  ilium  poscere  fata 
et  reor,  et,  si  quid  veri  mens  augurat,  opto." 

and,  thirdly,  on  account  of  the  express  consentient  opinion  and 
judgment  of  no  less  than  three  of  the  elder  grammarians; 
Sergius,  Explanat.  hi*Donat.  1,  Keil  vol.4,  p.  500:  "Omnia 
enim  pronomina  aut  finita  sunt  aut  infinita.  finita  dicuntur  quae 
definiunt  certas  personas.  quando  dico  ego,  me  tantum  intel- 
legis;  quando  dico  tu,  te  tantum  intellegis;  ideo  dicuntur  finita. 
quando  dico  ille,  differentiam  habet:  si  ad  praesentem  refertur, 
finitum  pronomen  est;  si  ad  absentem,  incipit  esse  minus  quam 
finitum.  unde  adparet  quod  adiungit  sibi  aliam  personam: 

'ille  ego  sum  corpus  famosi  gloria  circi.' 

si  enim  finitum  pronomen  semper  esset  ille,  cur  sibi  adiun- 
geret  ego?"  Pompeius,  Comment.  Keil  vol.  V,  p.  202:  "Ego  peni- 
tus  finitum  est  neo  habet  aliquam  dubietatem.  finitum  autem  dicitur 
pronomen,  quando  definit  personam,  ut  puta  ego:  quando  dico 
ego,  non  potes  aliquem  intellegere  alium,  sed  me,  qui  loquor. 
item  tu  quando  dico,  non  potes  intellegere  alium  sed  ipsum  solum, 
ad  quem dirigis  sermonem.  ille  vero  habet  aliquam  differentiam: 
cum  debeat naturaliter  finitum  esse  i  1  le,  tamen  aliquotiens  accedit 
in  minus  quam  finitum  pronomen,  et  differentiam  ipsam  sic  ex- 
primimus,  ut,  quando  de  praesente  loquimur,  tunc  finitum  sit 
pronomen,  si  autem  de.  absente  sit  relatio,  minus  quam  finitum 
sit.  hoc  etiam  significatur  elocutione  poetarum  [et  apud  oratores 
invenimus  hoc  ipsum,  tamen  et  apud  poetas  invenimus] : 
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ILLE  EGO  QUI  QUONDAM  GRACILI  MODDLATUS  AVENA. 

iLLE  ego:  si  ILLE  fiiiitum  est  pronomen,  quid  opus  fuerat  ut 
iiiterponeretur  ego?  sed  ex  eo  quod  dixit  ego  ostendit  hoc  ipsum 
pronomen ,  id  est  ille,  quoniam  non  satis  finitum  est."  Priscian, 
Inst.  Gmmm.  17,  144  (ed.  Hertz  ap.  Keil):  "Ipse  additivum  vel 
appositivum  dieitur,  quod  ApoUonius  STuiTayfAaTtKov  nominat, 
non  quod  solum  hoc  pronomen  aliis  pronominibus  vel  etiam 
nominibus  appoiiitur,  sed  quod  frequentius  quam  alia,  ut  ego 
ipse,  tu  ipse,  ille  ipse,  Virgilius  ipse,  Cicero  ipse, 
inveniuntur  enim  et  alia  pronomina  appositiva  [i.  e.  ETttTay- 
[AaTtx.a]:  Virgilius: 

ILLE  EGO  QUI  QUONDAM  GKACILI  MODTJLATUS  AVENA. 

idem  in  bueolico: 

*nec  tuus  hie  Moeris,  nee  viveret  ipse  Menaleas.* 

idem  [in  1]: 

*tuiie  ille  Aeneas',  etc. 

per  exceUentiam  igitur' hoc  pronomen,  id  est  ipse,  quasi 
proprium,  quod  commune  est  multorum,  appositionis  nomen 
possidet.  Et  sciendum,  quod  tertiae  omnes  personae  pronom- 
inum  possunt  per  supra  dictam  figuram  apponi  primae  et 
secundae  personae,  excepto  sui,  sibi,  se,  a  se,  prima  autem 
vel  secunda  persona  nee  invicem  sibi,  nee  tertiae  apponi  possunt. 
nemo  enim  dicit  ego  tu  es  vel  tu  ego  sum  nee  ego  ille 
facit  vel  tu  ille  facit;  ille  autem  ego  facio  et  tu  ille  facis 
dicitur.  nam  id  est  appositivum,  quod  apponitur  illi,  ad  quod 
verbiim  redditur."  And  again  17,  203:  "Pronomen  ipse  tribus 
aptissime,  ut  supra  diximus,  coniungitur  personis.  itaque  Apol- 
lonius  e7;:'.TaYp.«Tty.ov  hoc  vocat,  i.  e.  appositivum,  quod  aliis 
pronominibus  apponitur,  ut  ipse  ego  vel  ego  ipse,  tu  ipse, 
ille  ipse,  et  quamvis  inveniantur  etiam  alia  pronomina  figu- 
rate  sic  coniuncta  per  diversas  personas,  ut  ego  ille,  tu  ille, 
hie  ille,  ut  Virgilius:  ille  ego — carmen,  idem  in  1  Aeneidis: 
'tune  ille — Anchisae.'  Terentius  inAndria:  'Hie  est  ille — ludere.', 
non  tamen  quomodo  ipse  sine  alio  pronomine  possunt  primae 
et  secundae  personae  verbis  adiungi,  ut  ipse  facio,  ipse 
facis.    Virgilius  in  H:  'quaeque  ipse  raiserrima  vidi.'   idem  in 
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bucolicon:  'cum  faciain — ipsfe  veniio.'  alias  autem  voces  tertiae 
pronominum  personae  per  se  sic  verbis  primae  et  secundae 
personae  nonpossumus  copulare.  nemo  enira  dicit  ille  facio  et 
ille  facis  nisi  addas  et  pronomina primam  et  secundam  demon- 
strantia  personam,  ut  Cicero  invectivarum  II:  'hie  ego  vehemens 
ille  consul,  qui  verbo  cives  in  exiliiim  eicio,  quaesivi  a  Catilina.' 
sed  ille  ego  vel  ille  tu  cum  dicimus,  relationem  significamus 
antecedentis  cognitionis,  ipse  ego  vero  discretionem ,  id  est 
ipse  ego  pel-  me  et  non  alius." 

How  much  more  nobly  Virgil's  poem  is  commenced  by  ille 
EGO  regarded  as  an  intensive  ego  and  pronounced  by  necessary 
elision  illego,  than  by  the  two  separately  insignificant  words 
ILLE  and  EGO,  and  especially  by  those  two  words  regarded  as 
factors  of  the  common-place  thesis  ego  sum  ille,  I  need  not 
point  out. 

The  words  ille  ego  thus  analyzed  stand  altogether  without 
a  verb,  the  sentence  being  abruptly  .broken  off  at  ageicolis, 
and  a  new  sentence  begun  with  at  ^unc,  an  anacoluthon  of 
which  our  author's  writings  afford  but  too  many  examples;  see 
Rem.  on  "Progeniem  sed  enim,"  vv.  23  —26,  ad  fin. 


1(b). 

ATENA 


Perhaps  no  wotd  in  the  whole  Aelieis  has  beein  more  univer- 
sally misunderstood  by  coinmentators ,  translators,  and  imita- 
tors of  Vil-gil,  than  this  word,  occurring  in  the  very  first  verse. 
By  some  it  has  been  understood  to  signify  the  fife  of  sitigle- 
tubed  pipe  (Gr.  [jLovxuloi;,  (^.ovoxa>.«[7.o?) ,  the  piffero  of  the 
Italians,  and  to  be  used  to  signify  that  instrument,  because  the . 
avena,  culmUs,  or  sttaw-halm  of  the  fields,  resembles  the 
fife  in  shape,  beihg,  like  it,  long,  Cylindrical,  and  hollow 
("Geacili  avena,  bescheiden,  -vvie  calamus  und  arundo,  als 
eiiirijhrige  hirtehflote,  die  einfachste  gattUng  des  idyllischen 
gesanges,  die  niedrigste  stufe  def  kunst  bezeichiiend,"  Thiel. 
"Avena,  not  a  straw  (which  woiild  be  absUfd),  but  a  reed,  ot 
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perhaps  a  pipe  of  reeds,  hollow  like  a  straw/'  Coningt.  ad 
Ed.  1,  2.  "Die  einfachste  rohre  war  die  einrohrige  halmpfeife 
(avena,  E.  1,  2-^  calamus,  E.  1,  10;  fistula,  E.  3,  22; 
arundo,  E.  6,  8;  cicuta,  E.  2,  86;  5,  85);  die  siebenrohrige 
syrinx  {E.  2,  36)  gehorte  schon  zu  den  kiinstlicheren,"  Ladewig, 
vol.  1,  p.  15.  1865).  Others  will  not  allow  avena  even  this 
poor  honor,  insist  that  it  is  no  more  than  the  simple  straw-halm 
itself,  the  mere  culmus  or  avena  of  the  fields,  formed  into  a 
pipe  "Tenui  avena;  culmo,  stipula:  unde  rustici  (plerum- 
que)  cahtare  consueverunt.  Alibi  {Eel.  3,  27):  'stridenti  miserum 
stipula  disperdere  carmen.'  Dicendo  autem  tenui  avena, 
humilis  stili  genus  (humilis)  latenter  ostendit;  quo  (ut  supra 
dictum  est)  in  bucolicis  utitur."  Serv.  ad  Ed.  1,  2  (ed.  Lion). 
"Gracili  culmo  aut  calamo,"  Ascens.  ad  Ed.  1,  2. 

"I  that  my  slender  oten  pipe  in  verse  was  wont  to  sounde"  Pliaer. 

"I  the  illiL  umquhilis,  that  in  the  small  ait  rede 
toned  my  sang,"     ■  Douglas, 

"Pollux:  'Trapa  Ss  AiyuTtTtoi?,  TioXu^Goyyo;  oLxSkoq,  OmpiSoi;  eupyip.a, 
£/C  y^y.'ka.fj:r\<;  xptOivVii;.'  tibia  ex  stipula  hordeacea.  inde  erat  et 
pastorum  tibicinium.  tenuis  avena  poetae  dicitur  et  cala- 
mus agrestis  et  stipula:  *'Stridenti  miserum  stipula  disper- 
dere carmen.'  cui  opponitur  fistula  iuncta  disparibus  cannis, 
7)  GupiyE,"  Salmas.  ad  Solin.  p.  124,  col.  2  (Paris,  1629).  "Pom- 
ponius  avenam  pro  calamo  vel  stipula  frugis  posuit.  ut  apud 
poetam:  'carmen tenui  meditaris  avena.'  i.  e.  calamo,"  Id.  ibid. p. 
386,  col.  1.  "Avena;  haec  tibia  est  calamina:  conficitur  enim 
ex  calamo  segetis,  quod  monet  Dalecamp.  in  Plin."     La  Cerda. 

"Tityrus,  du,  im  gewofte  der  spreizenden  buche  gelehnet, 
sinnst  mit  waldgesange  den  schmachtigen  halm  zu  begeistern," 

Voss,  translating  Eel.  i,  1  and  2. 

"Diesen  gesang,  dessen  inhalt  die  schone  Amaryllis  ist, 
dichtet  Tityrus  bald  singend,  bald  auf  der  einrohrigen  pfeife 
von  haber-  oder  gerstenhalm-,  die  im  spott,  3,  27,  der  sieben- 
rohrigen  syringe  entgegengestellt ,  ein  schnarrender  strohhalm 
heisst,  die  melodic  versuchend.  Dieselbige  halmpfeife  wird  v.  10 
calamus  genannt,  weil  x«)iap.o<;  nach  Hesychius  auch  ein 
kornhalm  und  eine  pfeife  ist,"  Voss,  ad  Ed.  1,  1  and  2),  an  inter- 
pretation so  congenial  to  the  fancy  of  lexicographers  and  poets 
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(who  seem  as  little  as  the  commentators  to  have  asked  them- 
selves how  were  it  possible  with  such  an  instrument  to  make  the 
woods  resound,  "silvas  resonare")  that  we  have  Spenser,  in 
fancied  imitation  of  Virgil,  changing  his  "oaten  reeds"  for 
"trumpets"  (Faerie  Queene,  1, 1:  "For  trumpets  sterne  to  chaunge 
mine  oaten  reeds"),  Dryden  making  Virgil  himself  sing  to  an 
"oaten  pipe"  ("Sung  to  my  oaten  pipe"),  and  Danneley  {Encycl. 
of  Music,  London,  1825,  sub  voc.  flute)  informing  us  that 
"Several  species  of  flutes  have  been  named  from  their  forms,  or 
from  the  materials  of  which  they  were  composed;  thus  the 
avena  was  merely  an  oaten  straw;  the  calamus,  hollow  reeds 
of  different  lengths  united  together.",  while  others  either  doubt 
not  at  all  that  avena  is  a  depreciating,  disparaging  metaphor 
for  the  pastoral  pipe,  the  ffupty^,  or  fistula  ("Tenui  avena, 
ut  culmus  pro  fistula  sit,"  Heyn.  ad  Eel.  1,  2.  "Avena  pro 
fistula  pastoricia,  ut  infra  v.  10,  calamus,  et  Ed.  3 ,  27 ,  cum 
contemptu,  stridens  stipula,"  Forbiger,  a.d  Eel.  1,  2),  or, 
uncertain,  enquire  whether  it  may  not  be  so  ("nisi  quis  velit  pro 
fistula  sumi,"  La  Cerda,  ad  Eel.  1,  2,  in  continuation,  as  above). 
Let  us  see  whether  there  are  not  sufficient  data  for  deter- 
mining to  a  perfect  certainty,  not  only  that  avena  is  none  of 
all  these,  but  what  avena  is.  Our  author  represents  himself 
here  as  he  has  represented  himself  in  the  first  Eclogue,  v.  2; 

■'silvestrem  tenui  musam  meditaris  avena," 

and  as  he  has  represented  Gallus  in  the  tenth  Eclogue,  -y.  51 : 

"pastoris  Sieuli  modulabor  avena.'' 

as  playing  on  the  avena,  or  on  an  avena,  —  which,  it  is  im- 
possible to  fix  precisely,  the  Latin  language  always  wanting 
the  precision  afforded  by  the  article.  But  no  matter  which;  our 
author  represents  himself  as  playing  on  avena.  Now  shepherds 
and  other  rustics,  but  especially  shepherds,  are  continually 
represented  as  playing  on  avena; 

r  Eel.  10,  51: 

.    .    .  "pastoris  Sieuli  modulabor  avena." 
Tibull.  2,  1,;51: 

"agricola  assiduo  primutn  satiatus  aratro 

cantavit  certo  riistloa  verba  pede : 
et  satur  arenti  primam  est  modulatus  avena 
carmen;  ut  ornatos  dioei'et  ante  Deos." 
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Calpiirn.  8,  27  (tu  Tityrus) : 

"sed  quia  tu  uoslrae  musam  deposcis  aveD  ae  , 
aecipo,  quae  super  haec  cerasus,  quam  cernis  ad  amnem, 
eontinet,  incisn  servans  niea  carmina  libro  " 

and  again    the  same  cclogist  in   his   cpifedion  for  Meliboeus ,   further 
on  in  the  same  eclogue  : 

*'meUa  ferunt  Nymphae,  pictas  dat  Flora  coronas, 
manibiis  hie  supremus  honos,  dant  carmina  Musae, 
carmina  dant  ZHusae,  nos  te  modulamur  av  en  a.'' 

and  are  so  represented  not  only,  without  any  disparagement^  ei- 
ther of  the  insti'umentorof  themiisic,  but  with  the  greatest  praise: 

"  Calpurnius,  in  the  same  epicedion: 

"saepe  etiani  senior,  ue  nos  cantare  pigeret, 
laetus  Phoebea  dixisti  oarmen  avena. 
felix  o  Meliboee,  vale;  tibi  frondis  odorae 
muuera  dat,  lauros  carpens,  ruialis  Apollo." 
Sil.  14,  466: 

"Daphniu  amarunt 

Sicelides  Musae.     dexter  donavit  avena 
Phoebus  Castalia,  et  iussit,  proiectus  iu  herba 
siquaudo  caneret,  laetos  per  prata,  per  arva 
ad  Daphnin  properare  greges,  rivosque  silere. 
ille  ubi,  septena  modalatus  arundine  carmen, 
muleebat  silvas,  non  unquam  tempore  eodem 
Siren  assuetos  effudlt  in  aequore  cantus; 
Scyllaei  tacuere  canes:  stetit  ati*a  Charybdis: 
et  laetus  scopulis  audivit  iubila  Cyclops." 

AA'ena  is,  besides^  the  instrument  of  the  shepherd's  God,  Pan, 
its  inventor, 

r  Calpurn.  10,  1 : 

"Nyctilos  atque  Mycon,  nee  non  et  pulcher  Amyntas 
torrentem  patula  vitabant  ilice  solem ; 
quum  Pan  venatu  fessus  recubare  sub  ulmo 
coeperat,  et  somno  lassatas  sumere  vires, 
quern  super  ex  tereti  pendebat  fistula  ramo. 
hanc  pueri  (tamquam  praedam  pro  carmine  possent 
sumere,  fasque  esset  calamos  tractare  Deorumj 
invadunt  furto  *.  sed  nee  resonare  canorem 
fistula,  quem  suerat,  nee  vult  contexere  carmen: 
sed  pro  carminibus  male  dissona  sibila  reddjt. 
Tum  Pan  excussus  sonitu  stridentis  a  venae, 
iamque  videns :  'pueri,  si  carmina  poscitis,  inquit, 
ipse  canam;  nuUi  fas  est  inflare  cicutas, 
quas  ego  Maenaliis  cera  coniango  sub  antris. 
iamque  ego,  Bacche,  tuos  ortus  et  semina  vitis 
ordine  detexam  :  debemus  caimina  Baccho'. 

u  haec  fatus,  coepit  calamis  sic  montivagus  Pan.'' 

and,  so  far  from  being  a  simple,  single  pipe  or  tube,  consists  of 
several  pipes  or  tubes,  united  together  in  a  certain  order  with 
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wax  (i.  e.  waxed  cord;  see  Pollux,  quoted  below;  also  Spano, 
quoted  below;  also  Calpurn.  4,  19:  "iam  puerum  calamos  et 
odorae  vincuia  cerae  lungere  non  cohibes,"  and  compare  the 
use  of  "cera"  for  tabula  cerata,  Proper!  4,  6,  3:  "cera  Plnle- 
taeis  certet  Romana  corymbis/'). 

Calpurnius    (just   quoted)    referring    to   the   avena   of  his    eleventh 

verse : 

.     .  "nulli  fas  est  iBflaie  cicutaa, 

quas  ego  [Pan]  Maenaliis  cera  coniungo  sub  antrii." 

But  fistula  (cupiyl)  is  also  the  rustic's  and  especially  the  shep- 
herd's musical  instrument; 

r  Virg.  Ed.  2,  36: 

I  "est  mihi  disparibus  septem  compacla  cioulia 

!  fistula,  Damoetas  dono  mihi  quam  dedit  olim, 

et  dixit  moriena :  te  nunc  liabet  ista  secundum." 


JScl.  3,  25: 

Eel.  8,33: 
Eel.  10,  31: 


"cantando  tu  ilium?   aut  unquam  tibi  fistula  cera 
iuncta  fuit?  non  tu  in  triviis,  indocte,  solebas 
stridenti  miserum  stipula  disperdei-e  carmen?" 

"dumque  tibi  est  odio  mea  fistula,  dumque  oapellae," 

.     ,        "cantabitis,  Arcades,  inquit, 
moutibus  haec  vestris:  soli  cantare  periti 
Arcades,     o  mihi  turn  quam  moUiter  ossa  quiescant, 
vestra  meos  olim  si  fistula  dicat  araores  !" 

Aen.  3,  661  (of  the  shepherd  Polyphemus) : 

.     .     .        "de  coUo  fistula  pendet." 

Oopa  9 : 

"est  et,  Maenalio  quae  garrit  dulce  sub  autro, 

rustica  pastoris  fistula  more  sonaus." 

Hor.  Carm.  4,  12,  9: 

"dicunt  in  tenero  gramine  pinguium 
custodes  ovium  carmina  fistula, 
delectantque  deum,  cui  pecus  et  nigri 
coUes  Arcadiae  placent." 

Horn.  n.lS,  525: 

Sum  8'  a[x'  ejiovxo  vo[ji.r)E5 

T£p;co[xevoi  oupiy?'' 

Longus,  4,   11 :  ;tapouaa  toi;  XeyopiEVOi;  r)  KXeapiatv),  Ttetpav  E7tE6u|j.7)aE 

xou  Xej^Sevto;  Xa^Eiv,  zai  zeXeuei  tov  Aaipviv  lat;  ai?[V  omv  eiwGe  oupioai, 

zai  EitaYYE^^Etai  oupcaavci  yapiaoajBai  )(^i'cuva  y.ai  yXaivav  /.ai  ujto6r][j.axa. 

0  Se  Ka6ioa5  auxou?  [al.  auxa;]  wanEp  OEaxpov,  oxa;  u;to  xr)  ^iifp,  "O" 

EX  xr|?  7rr)pa5  xr]V  oupiyya  zo|i.i(ja;,  Tipuxa  [iEV  oXiyov  evetiveuoe'     xai  at 

aiyE?  EOXTjoav  xa;  XEtpaXa;  |apa|j.Eva!.     sixa  sVETiveuue  to  vojiiov"     xai  a( 
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aiyes  eVEfiovuo,  veutjatjai  xatw.  auOt^  Xifupov  eStoxE'  x»i  aGpoai  xaxExXi- 
0»]5av.-  EoupidE  TE  xoet  o|u  [i.eXo;'  at  Se,  toajtEp  Xuxou  jcpodiovcos,  Et;  tvjv 
•jXtiv  xaTE^uyov.  piET  oXi-^01  avaxXrjTixov  E(p6Ey?aT0*  xat  E^EXBouaac  Trj5 
uXj|;,  tcXtjuiov  auTou  twv  jcoSwv  ouVESpa|j.ov.  ouSe  avOpuTCOu?  oixEt«s 
i-  EiSsv  av  Ti;  ouTto  7rEiOo|j.£vou5  jipoatayiJiaTi  S£(j;iotou. 

is  played  on  by  Pan; 

Calpui-nius  (just  quoted) : 


"quern  [Pana]  super  ox  tereti  peudebat  fistula  ramo.' 


Lucret  4,  590: 


"et  genus  agiicolum  late  sentiscere,  cum  Pan, 
pinea  semifei'i  capitia  velamina  quassans, 
unco  saepe  labro  calamos  percurrit  hianteis, 
fistul  a  sylvestrera  ne  cesset  fundere  musara." 

is  invented  by,  and  sacred  to,  Pan; 

■  Ovid,  Met.  1,  687: 

.    "quaerit  quoque  [Argus],  namque  reperta 
fistula  nuper  crat,  qua  sit  ratione  reperta. 

Panaque,  quum  prensam  sibi  iam  Syringa  putaret, 
corpore  pro  nymphae  calamos  tenuisse  palustres ; 
dumque  ibi  suspirat,  motos  in  arundine  ventos 
effeeisse  sonum  tenuem,  similemque  querenti: 
arte  nova  vocisqiie  Deum  dulcedine  captum, 
'hoc  mihi  concilium  tecum,  dixisse,  manebit.* 
atque  ita  disparibus  calamis  compagine  cerae 
inter  se  iunctis  nomen.  tenuisse  puellae." 

Pausan.  8,  38:  xat  Ilavo;  tEpov  ev  auTOi;  eort  No[j.tou,  xat  to  /(optov  ovojia- 
^oudt  MsXrcEtav,  to  aTto  -r^  ouptyYO?  (xeXo?  EVTauOa  Ilavos  EupEOrjvat 
XsyovTES'  Plin.  N.  JT.  7,  56,  57 :  "Fistulam,  et  monaulum  Pan  Mer- 
curii."  Achill.  Tat.  8,  6:  H  ouptY?  auXot  piEV  Eiat  TtoXXot,  xaXajiOt  Se  tmv 
auXojv  ExaoTo;'  auXouot  S"  oi  xaXapiot  ?tavTE;  toSTCEp  auXos  Et;  .  .  . 
TEfAVEt  Srj  Tou;  xaXa[j.ouc  uiz  opY»);  o  Ilav,  w;  xXEJiTOVTa;  auTOu  Trjv  Epw- 
[AEVvjv.  EitEt  Se  [AETa  TauT  oux  EtyEV  EupEtv,  Et;  tou;  zaXapiou^  Soxtov 
XEXuoSat  T»]V  xop7)v ,  ExXaE  Tr)V  TO|j.riv ,  vo|j.t^MV  TsOvrjXEVat  xrjv  Epej[iEV7]V. 
Su|J.'fop7)(ja5  ouv  Ta  TET[ir)[iEva  tmv  xaXapiwv  C05  [iEXr)  tou  <jci)[xaTo;,  xat 
auv6Et5  Et;  ev  owfjia,  £t)^E  ota  )^£tpa)V  Ta;  T0|j.a5  tmv  xaXa[itov,  xaTatptXwv 
w5  T7)5  xoprjs  TpaujAaTa.  Eoteve  8'  EpMTtxov  EjnGei;  to  <JTO[jia,  xat  EVsjcvEt 
ovmSev  Et;  tou;  auXou;  aj^a  tptXwv  To  oe  TCVEUjxa  Sia  tmv  ev  Tot;  xaXa- 
|jtot?  (iTEVMJtMv  xaTappeov,  auXT)[jiaTa  £:cotEt,  xat  t\  uuptyS  £'Xe  ^tovrjv. 
TibuU.  2,  5,  29: 

"pendebatque,  v«gi  pastoris  in  arbore  votum, 
garrula  silvcstri  fistula  sacra  deo.*' 

Servius,  ad  Eel.  2,  32:  "Fistulam  septem  calamorum  habet  [Pan]. 
.     Pan,  secundum  fabulas,  amasse  Syringam  nympham  dicitur: 
quam  cum  sequeretur,  ilia,  implorato  Terrae  auxilio ,  in  calamum  con- 
versa  est;  quem  Pan  ad  solatium  amoris  incidit,   et  sibi  fistulam 
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fecit,"  Philargyrius,  ibid.:  "Pan,  pastoralis  dens;  per  conm  solem 
signiflcat  et  lunam;  per  fistulam  septem  planetas  Stellas."  Servius, 
ad  Eel.  S,  24:  "[Pan]  qui  fistula  canere  primus  invenit,  quia  cala- 
mos  in  usiim  cantilenae  adducens  inertes  esse  non  passus  est."  Pvobus, 
ad   Eel.   i,    58:   "Pan         .  fistulam    carmenque    composuit." 

and  consists  of  several  pipes  or  tubes,  vinited  together  with  wax, 
i.  e.  waxed  cord. 

"  Calpurn.  (just  quoted);  lul.  Poll.  4,  69:  £7it  0£  oupiYyoc  £1^:0;;  av 
(lapayew  ex  auir)?  to  aTo[j.a  zai  sapaospEiv,  xai  ScaanEipEiv  to 
jtVEUjJLa.  r)  |XEV  ouv  zaXap.wv  eoti  auvGr]zr),  Xtvo)  xai  zijpw  CTuvoESEiaa,  rj  ys 
auTO<j)(^£Sioi;,  auXoi  tcoXXoi,  E/.aa-o;  utp'  E/.aaioj  xata  [xtzpov  uTLcXrjyovTE; 
Et;  Tov  EXay^ioTov  a;i:o  lou  iJieyaXou,  etc.;  Serv.  and  Philarg.  ad  Eel.  2,  32, 
(just  quoted);  Serv.  ad  Eel.  S,  2i  (just  quoted);  Virg.  Eel.  2,  36,  and 
5,  25  (just  quoted);  Lucret.  4,  590  (just  quoted);  Ovid,  Met.  1,  687, 
(just  quoted);  TibuU.  2,  5,  31: 

"fistula,  cui  semper  decrescit  arundinis  ordo; 
nam  calamus  cera  iungitur  usque  minor." 

fn  our  text,  therefore,  the  word  avena  is  used,  not  in  its  primary 
sense  of  hollow  vegetable  stalk,  halm,  or  reed  (Plin.  N.  H. 
M,  18,  103  (ed.  Sillig):  "Scarabaeum  haec  [eriphia]  in  avena 
habet  susum  deorsum  decurrentem  cum  sono  haedi,  unde  et 
nomen  accepit."  Plin.  N.  H.  19,  sect.  1  (of  the  plant  linum): 
"Denique  tam  parvo  semine  nasci  quod  orbem  terrarum  ultro 
citro  portet,  tam  gracili  avena,  tam  non  alte  a  tellure  sublata, 
neque  id.  viribus  suis  nexum,  sed  fractum  tunsumque  et  in  molli- 
tiam  lanae  coactum  iniiu'ia  naturae  ac  summa  audacia,  et  .  . 
pervenire."),  but  in  its  secondary  sense  of  musical  instrument 
(Mart.  8,  3,  21 : 

"angusta  cantare  licet  videaris  avena, 

dum  tua  multorum  vincat  avena  tubas.", 

where  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  contrast  between  two 
musical  instruments  known  respectively  by  the  names  of 
avena  and  tuba)  composed  of  several  avenae,  or  hollow 
stalks,    halms,    or   reeds,    united   together; 

Claud.  Epith.  Pall,  et  Oder.  34: 

.    "platauo_^namque  ille  [Hymenaeus]  sub  alta 
fusus  inaequales  cera  texebat  a  v  e  n  as  , 
Maenaliosque  modos,  et  pastoralia  labris 
murmura  tentabat  relegens,  orisque  recursu 
dissimili  tenuem  variabat  aruudiue  ventum." 
Ovid,  Met.  1,  611  (of  Mercury): 

.     .    .    ,    *'et  structis  cantat  avenis," 
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where    **avenas"    and    ''avciiis''    arc   respectively   the    assemblage   of 
hollow  stalks,  halms,  or  roods,  of  which  the  musitjil  instrument,  called 
a  vena   from  its  consisting  of  an  as^-cmblaj^e  of  nvonao,  or  hollow 
[.  stalk->,  hahns,  or  reieds,  consists. 

exactly  as  fistula  (Ovid,  Slef.  S,  ISO  [of  Daedalus  making  the 
wings]: 

.  "ponit  in  ordinc  pennas, 
a  minima  cueptas  longam  breviore  sequenti, 
ut  clivo  crevisse  pates:  sic  rustica  quondam 
fistula  disparibus  paulatini  surgit  avenis.'' 

Calpurn.  10,5;  Yii-g.  i:cl  2,37;  .5.  25;  S,  55;  10,  34;  Ami.  3,  661; 
Cojxi  ID;  Hor.  Cann.  4, 12, 10;  Lucret.  4,  593;  Ovid,  Jild.  1,  6.96; 
Plin.  .Y.  K  7,  57,  13;  Tibull.  2,  o,  30;  Serv.  and  Philarg.  ad 
Ed.  2,  32;  Serv.  ad  Ed.  S,  24;  Probus,  ad  Ed.  I,  58;  all  quoted 
above)  is  not  taken  in  its  literal  sense  of  hollow  stalk,  reed,  tube 
(Varro  L.  L.  5,  123:  "Fons  unde  funditur  e  terra  aqua  viva,  ut 
fistula  a  qua  fusus  aquae' i,  but  in  its  secondary  sense  of  mu- 
sical instrument,  called  fistula  on  account  of  its  consisting  of 
an  assemblage  of  fistulae  or  hollow  stalks,  halms,  reeds,  or 
avenae; 

Ovid,  Met.  8,  101: 

■sic  rustica  quondam 
fistula  disparibus  paulatim  surgit  avenis.", 

and  fistula  and  avena  are  but  two  different  names  of,  or 
terms  for,  one  and  the  same  instrument  played  on  by  rustics  and 
shepherds,  and  especially  by  the  rustic's  and  shepherd's  God 
Pan,  its  inventor,  and  consisting  of  several  (seven)  pipes  or 
tubes,  fistulae  or  avenae,  united  together  with  waxed  cord. 
In  like  manner  calamus  (za'Xay.o?)  is  the  rustic's  and 
especially  the  shepherd's  musical  instrument; 

Cnlex,  11'. 

"atque  ilium  [j>astorem],  calamo  laetum  recinente  palustri, 
otiaque  invidia  degentem  ac  fraude  remota, 
pollentemque  sibi,  viridi  cum  palmlte  ludens 
Tmoiia  p'ampineo  subter  coma  velat  amictu.*' 
;    Ed.  1,  10: 
I  "ludere  quae  vellem  calamo  permisit  agresti." 

i   EH.  2,34: 

'-  "nee  te  poeniteat  calamo  trivisse  labellum,*' 

is  played  on  by  Pan, 

"  Calpurn.  10,  7: 

.    .  "fasque  esset  calamo  3  tractare  deorum  [viz.  Panes]." 
id.  10,  17: 

,    ,    .  "coeplt  calajniij  sic  montivagus  Pan.", 
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is  invented  by,  and  sacred  to,  Pan, 

'"  Eur.  Ipli,  in  Tauris  1123: 

zai  oe  [Iphigeniam]  [aev,  :cowi',  Apyeia 
TCEVcrjxovTEpO;  oi/.ov  ai,z\: 
aupi^cov  3'  0  -/.rjpoSeia; 
•/.aXajj-o;  oupsiou  Ilavoj 
■/.(OAai;  ETtiOoju^ei' 

Virg.  £ci.  2,  55: 

"Pan  primus  calamos  cera  coniungere  plures 
instituit.'* 

Eel.  8,24: 

"Panaque,  qui  primus  calamos  non  passus  iuertes.'* 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  709  (quoted  at  full ,  above) : 

"arte  nova,  vocisque  Deum  [Pana]  dulcedine  caplum, 
'hoc  mihi  conciliiun  tecum,  dixisse,  manebit.' 
atque  ita  disparibus  calamis  compagine  cerae 
inter  se  iunctis  nomen  tenuisse  pueUae/* 

and  consists  of  several  pipes,  tubes,  or  calami,  united  toge- 
ther with  waxed  cord. 

r  Longus,  1,  4:  o  Ss  [Daphnis],  -/.aXa|Aou;  ey.Tejj.ojv  Xe^ttou;,  za'i  Tpj)<i«; 
■zai  tiov  Yovaxwv  Siaoua;,  aXXrjXou;  t£  zripa)  [iaXBaxo)  ouvap-urjaas ,  |J.EXpt 
vuzTo;  oupi^scv  Ep.eXEta'  Calpurn  8,  58 : 

"tu  calamos  aptare  labris  et  iungere  cera 
hortatus,  duras  docuisti  fallere  curas." 

Ovid.  Met.  1,  111: 

"atque  ita  disparibus  calamis  compagine  cerae 
inter  se  iunctis  nomen  tenuisse  puellae.** 

TibuU.  2,  5,  32: 

"nam  calamus  cera  iungitur  usque  minor,'' 

Yirg.  Eel.  3,1: 

"cur  non,  Mopse,  boni  quoniam  convenimus  ambo, 
tu  calamos  inflare  leves,  ego  dicere  versus." 
Senec.  Hippol.  296: 

"Thessali  Phoebus  pecoris  magister 
egit  armentum,  positoque  pleotro 
L  imparl  tauros  calamo  vocavit." 

Calamus   therefore  is   a  third  name  of,    or  term  for,  the 
musical  instrument  otherwise  called  a  vena  or  fistula. 

In  like  manner,  arundo  (Sova^)  is  the  rustic's  and  especi- 
ally the  shepherd's  musical  instrument; 
r-  Virg.  Eel.  6,  8: 
I  "agrestem  tenui  roeditabor  arundine  musam." 
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Cnlex  9  7 : 

"talibiis  ill  studiia  baculo  dum  iilxus  apricas 
pastor  agit  cuvas,  et  dum  mm  arte  cauora 
compncta  tjolitum  modulatur  ai'undino  farmon;'* 

Claud.  Epilh.  Pall,  et  Oder.  3i: 

,  ^'platauo  Damque  ille  [HyiiionaQus]  sub  alta 
fusus  inacquales  cera  texebat  avenas, 
Maoualiosque  modos,  et  pastoralia  labris 
murmura  tentabat  relegcns,  orisque  vecursu 
dissimiii  tenuom  variabat  arundine  ventum." 

is  played  on  by  Pan; 

Ovid,  Mtt.  11,153: 


"Pan  ibi  dum  tenei'is  iactat  sua  carmina  nymphis, 
et  leve  cerata  modulatur  a  run  dine  carmen," 


Horn   Hymn,  in  Pana,  14: : 

TOTE  3'  ESTCEpo;  EzXayEV  [Pan]  oio? 
aypri?  E^avtwv,  Sovaxtov  ujio  (Aouaav  aOuptov 
v»i8u|j.ov. 
Epigr.  Myrini,  Anth.  Graec.  (De  Bosch)  3,  26,  5: 

©upat?  0  xto[X7]T7]?,  0  Ta  vupLipcxa  ^TjXa  vojiEutov, 
0up(Ji5  0  gupi^wv  Ilavo?  raov  Sovaxi, 

is  consecrated  to  Pan, 

'  Theocr.  Epigr.  2: 

Aa^vi;  0  XEUxoypw;,  o  xaXa  (jupiyyc  ijleXioSmv 
PouxoXizou;  u|xvou?,  avSETO  Ilavt  TaSs 

T0U5  TprjTou;  Sovaxa;,  to  XaytoPoXov,  o^uv  axovxa, 
VEJ3pi8a,  Tav  ;:rjpav,  a  :rox'  eiJiaXo^opEc. 

Epigr.  Eratosthenis,  Anth.  Pal.  6,  78 : 

Toj?  TprjTo);  Sovaza;,  xo  vaxo;  toSe,  Tav  te  xo^uvav 

avOESo  Ilavt  fiXw,  Aa^vi  yuvarxo^iXa. 
to  Ilav,  Ssy^vijao  Stopa  Ta  AatpviBo;'  tcja  yap  auTco 
xat  [ioXnav  cpiXeets  zat  SuoEpoj?  teXeOei;. 

and    consists   of  several  pipes,  tubes,   hollow  stalks,  reeds 
(arundines,  avenae),  united  together  with  waxed  cord. 

r  Aesch.  Prom.  574  (lo  speaking): 

U7C0  Se  xrjpoTcXaoTo;  oto^ei  6ov«5 

a/ET«;  UTCVoSoTttV  VOJAOV 

Coluth.  Bapt.  Helen.  124 : 

zKi  ytopov  EWZEXaStDV  Sovazuv  sJti  f  rjyov  epetaaj. 
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Epigr.  Leonidae,  Aiith,  Pal.  5,  206: 

rj  (otXEpw;  SaTupyj  Se  Tov  ssitspov  oivoTiOTijpwv 

TjO'jv  aupratTjpa. 
Claudian  (just  quoted) : 

,  "inaequales  cera  texebat  avenas, 

dissimili  tennem  variabat  arundine  veutum/' 
Culex,  99  (just  quoted) : 

"compacta  solitum  modulatur  arundine  carmen". 

Ovid,  Reined,  arnor,  ISl : 

"pastor  inaequali  modulatur  arundine  carmen;" 

Arundo  (SovaE)  is  therefore  a  fourth  name  of,  or  term  for,  the 
same  instrument,  the  (JuptyE,  or  shepherd's  pipe. 

Not  to  be  tedious,  not  to  overwhehn  with  citations,  I  shall 
not  ask  my  reader  to  go  with  me,  step  by  step,  through  a  proof 
as  detailed  and  particular  with  respect  to  canna  and  cicuta, 
as  that  through  which  we  have  just  gone  is  detailed  and  parti- 
cular with  respect  to  avena,  fistula,  calamus,  and  arundo, 
but  shall-  content  myself  with  the  presentation  to  him  of  a  few 
passages  from  which  he  can  hardly  fail  to  deduce  for  hunself  the 
conclusion  that  those  terms  are  (one  of  them)  a  fifth  and  (the 
other)  a  sixth  term  usual  among  poets  for  the  cupty^  or  shepherd's 
pipe,  played  on  by  Pan,  invented  by,  and  sacred  to,  Pan,  and 
consisting  of  seven  avenae,  seven  fistulae,  seven  calami, 
seven  arundines,  seven  cannae,  or  seven  cicutae  united 
together  with  waxed  cord,  and  called,  par  excellence,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  poet,  the  avena,  (lie  fistula,  (he  calamus,  the 
arundo,  flie  canna,  the  cicuta,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
trumpet  is  called,  par  excellence,  the  tuba  (i.  e.  the  tube),  and 
our  most  deadly  instrument  of  warfare,  the  canon  (i.  e.  the  barrel) ; 
Sil.  7,  437: 

"Laomedonteus  Phrygia  cum  sedit  in  Ida 
pastor,  et  errantes  dumosa  per  avia  tauros 
arguta  revocans  ad  roscida  pascua  canna, 
audivit  sacrae  lentus  certamina  formae." 

r  What  else  can  the  canna  of  the  Laomedontian  shepherd  be,  than  th§ 
L  oupiy?,  the  shepherd's  pipe'? 
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Stat.  Theh.  6,  337  (ed.  Muller): 


"illo 


de  grege  [eqnorum],  Castaliae  stupuit  qui  sibila  caniiae 
laetus  et  aiidito  contemsit  ApoUine  pasci." 

The  c  anil  a  with  whicli  Apollo,  when  he  is  a  shepherd  in  the  serA'ice 
of  Admetiis,  so  charms  the  horses  of  his  master  that  tliey  forget  to 
feed,  what  can  it  he  ,  other  than  the  TupiY?,  or  shepherd's  pipe?  Let 
Ovid  say,  whose  Apollo,  when  a  shepherd  in  the  Service  of  Admetus, 
cairies  in  one  hand  the  crook  ilnd  in  the  other  the  seven-tubed 
fistula  (^'jpiY?,  or  shepherd's  pipe);  Met   2,  6 SO: 

"illud  erat  tempus,  quo  te  [Apollinem]  pastoria  pellis  , 
texit,  onusque  fuit  dexti'ae  silvestris  oliva ; 
L  alterius,  dispar  septenis  f  is  tula  cannis." 

Philarg.  ad  Vng.  Ed.  2,  32:  "Pan,  pastoralis  deus  .  .  .  per 
cannara  [significat]  ventos." 

What  else  can  the   canna  of  Pan,  the  shepherd's  God,  be,  tlian  the 
oupi-f?,  fistul  a,  or  shepherd's  pipe?  If  thei-e  he  any  doubt  let  Servius 
remove  it,  who  informs  us,  ad  Eel.  2,  32.,  that  Pan  " f i s  t  u  I  am  septem 
-  calamorum  habet  propter  harmoniam  caeli." 

Calpurn.  4,  43: 

"scilicet  extreme  nunc  vilis  in  orbe  iacerem, 
ah  dolor !  et  pecudes  inter  conductus  Iberas 
irrita  septena  modularer  sibila  canna." 

"  What  can  the  sevenfold  canna  on  which  a  hireling  shepherd  whis- 
tles, be,  other  than  the  shepherd's  aupiY^,  fistula,  or  sevenfold  pipe? 
Let  the  author  of  the  Culex  answer,  whose  shepherd  at  one  and  the 
same  time  tends  his  "sheep  and  tunes  his  accustomed  song  on  his  com- 
pacted arundo  (aupiy?,  fistula  or  shepherd's  sevenfold  pipe ,  see 
above);  verse  97: 

"talibus  in  studiis  baculo  dum  nixus  apricas 
pastor  agit  curas,  et  dum  non  arte  canora 
compaeta  solilum  modalatur  arundine  carmen," 

Politian,  Bustic.  223: 

*'non  iubila  Fauni 
fundere,  non  iunctis  Satyri  dare  sibila  cannis, 
nee  querulae  cessant  tenerum  tinnire  volucres." 

What  can  the  iunctae  cannae  on  which  the  Satyrs  whistled ,  be, 
other  than  the  fistula,  aupty^,  or  shepherd's  jjipe?  Let  Calpurnius 
and  Virgil  answer,  who  inform  us  (Virg.  Eel.  2,  3G\  3,  25;  Calpurn 
10,  5  and  13)  that  the  fistula,  lupiy?,  or  shepherd's  pipe,  consists 
'-  of  seven  cicutae  compacted  together  with  waxed  cord. 
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Lucret.  5,  1381  (ed.  Wakef.): 

"et  Zephyri,  cava  per  calamorum,  sibila  primum       ' 
agresteis  docuere  cavas  inflare  cicutas. 
inde  minutatim  dulceis  didicere  querelas, 
tibia  quas  fundit,  digitis  pulsata  canentum, 
avia  per  nemora  ac  sylvas  saltusque  reperta, 
per  locapastorum  deserta,  atque  otia  dia." 

What  but  the  aupcy?,  fistula  or  shepherd's  pipe  were  the  cicutae 
which  the  whistling  of  the  breeze  in  the  hollow  reeds  ("cava  cala- 
morum") taught  the  rustics  to  construct?  Let  Ovid  answer,  who  in- 
forms us  i^Met.  1.  6ii7 ,  quoted  above)  that  it  was  from  the  whistling 
of  the  wind  in  the  reeds ,  Pan  caught  the  first  notion  of  the  aupty^, 
^  fistula,  or  shepherd's  pipe. 

Tvrg.Ecl.5,85: 

"hac  te  nos  fragili  donabimus  ante  cicuta. 
'  haec  nos,  Formosum  Corydon  ardebat  Alexin : 
haec  eadem  docuit,  Cuium  pecus?  an  Meliboei?" 

What  can  the  fragile  cicuta  with  which  Virgil  in  the  character  of 
Menalcas  presents  Mopsus,  that  cicuta  on  which  he  had  played" 
Formonum  Corydon  J  Sind  Cuium  pecus,  be-,  other  than  the  a  vena  (the 
aupty^,  the  shepherd's  sevenfold  pipe,  see  above)  on  which  he  played 
not  only  Formosum  Corydon  and  Cuium  pecus,  but  all  his  bucolics? 

Sid.  Apollin.  Carm.  1,  9 : 

"Castalidumque  chorus  varlo  modulamine  plausit, 

carminibus,  cannis,  pollice,  voce,  pede. 
sed  post  caelicolas  etiam  mediocria  fertur 

cantica  semideum  sustinuisse  deus. 
tunc  Faunis  Dryades,  Satyrisque  Mimallones  aptae, 

fuderunt  lepidum  rustica  turba  melos. 
alta  cicuticines  liquerunt  Maenala  Panes,'' 

What  else  but  a  oupiy?,    a   fistula,    or.  shepherd's  pipe,   was   the 
cicuta    of   the    cieuta-playing   Panes   who    came    all   the  way  from 
Maenalus  to  perform  before  high  Jove?    Sidonius  ApolUnaris  himself 
in  the  very  next  verse  informs  you  it  was  nothing  else : 
"postque  Chelyn  placuit  fistula  rauca  Jovi." 

Calpurn.  4,  19: 

"iam  pueruni  calamos  et  odbrae  vincula  cerae 
iungere  non.  Cdhibes,  levibus  qu6m  saepe  ci cutis 
ludere  conantem  vetuisti  froilte  paterna? 
djcentem,  Corydon,  te  noil  seinel  ista  notavi: 
frange,  pUer,  cal&mos,  6t  inanes  desere  nlusas; 
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i,  potius  glandes  rubicundaque  collige  oonin, 
due  ad  mulctra  greges,  et  lac  venale  per  urbem 
noh  tacitus  porta ;  quid  enim  tibi  fistula  reddet 
quo  tutere  famem  ?" 

The  light  cicutae  on  which  Calpurnius's  Corydon  so  often  forbade 
Moliboeus  to  play,  what  were  they?  Calpurnius  himself  informs  us: 
the  Incerati  calami,  the  fistula  (oupiY?,  or  shepherd's  pipe) 
which  could  not  earu  as  much  bread  for  Meliboeus  as  would  keep  him 
from  stai-ving. 

How  perfectly  equivalent  one  to  another  are  these  six 
names  or  terms,  in  their  application  to  the  oupiyE  or  shepherd's 
pipe,  appears  from  the  use  the  poet  makes  of  any  one  of  them, 
according  to  his  pleasure,  to  designate  the  identical  instrument 
which  he  has  just  previously,  or  even  in  the  selfsame  sentence, 
designated  by  another  of  them;  ex.  gr.  Dirae— the  fistula  of 
V.  75  is  the  avena  oi  v.  7  and  the  avenae  of  v.  19;  Lucret.  4 — 
the  fistula  oir.  593  is  the  calami  oi  v.  592;  Ovid,  Met.  11 — 
the  arundo  oiv.  154  is  the  calami  oiv.  161  and  the  cannae 
of  «.  171;  Virg.  Ed.  1 — the  instrument  denominated  avena  at 
V.  2,  is  deriominated  calamus  at  v.  10;  Ed.  10 — the  instru- 
nient  denominated  fistula  at  «.  34,  is  denominated  avena  at 
V.  51;  -BcL  2 — the  calamus  of  «.  34  is  the  fistula  of  v.  37; 
Calpurn.  1 — the  instrument  which  at  v.  16  is  called  calami 
and  at  v.  17  fistula,  is  called  avena  at  v.  93;  Calpurn.  2 — the 
instrument  called  avenae  at  ^'.  28  is  called  fistula  at «.  31 ; 
Calpurn.  4 — the  instrument  called  calami  at  vv.  19  and  23,  is 
called  cicutae  at  v.  20  and  fistula  aXv.  26;  Calpurn.  7  — the 
instrument  which  at  v.  8  is  called  fistula,  is  at  v.  12  called 
cicuta;  Calpurn.  8— the  instrument  called  artindo  at  f .  3,  is 
called  calami  at  v.  4;  V.  Flacc.  4— the  fistula  oiv.  384  is  the 
avena  oiv.  386;  Politian,  Rusticus—ihe  fistula  of  v.  3  is 
the  arundo  oi  v.  6;  among  which  examples  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  plural  instead  of  singular,  is  owing  to  the  neces- 
sity the  poet — who  had  already  designated  the  instrument  by 
one  of  the  six  terms  so  liberally  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the 
language^ felt  himself  under  when  he  had  occasion  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  perhaps  even  in  the  selfsanje  sentence,  to  refer 
a  second  time  to  the  instrument,  to  use  not  a  mere  synonyme  of 
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the  term  already  used,  but — sometimes  for  the  sake  of  variety, 
sometimes  for  the  sake  of  ease  of  versification — a  word  indica- 
tive of  the  structure  of  the  instrument,  viz.  either  avenae,  or 
calami,  or  cannae,  or  arundines,  or  cicutae,  by  any 
one  of  which  plurals  the  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  numer- 
ous —  usually  (see  above)  seven— tubes  or  pipes  constituting 
the  avena,  calamus,  canna,  arundo,  cicuta,  or  fistula 
already  spoken  of,  are  presented  vividly  to  the  imagination. 
The  following  are  no  less  striking  examples  of  the  same  prac- 
tice; Ovid,  Met.  1,  677  (of  Mercury  playing  on  the  fistula): 

.     .     .     .  "struotis  cantat  aveni  s." 

ibid.  6S3  (of  the  same,  playing  on  the  same) : 

.     .     .     .  "iunctisque  canendo 
vincere  arundinibus  servantia  lumina  tentat." 

(in  the  former  of  which  passages  "avenis,"  and  in  the  latter  of 
which  passages  "arundinibus",  is  the  hollow  tubes,  pipes,  or 
reeds,  of  which  the  "fistula,"  ibid.  v.  688  [quoted  above]  consists) ; 
Calpurn.  10,  7: 

.  "fasque  esset  calamos  tractare  deorum." 

id.  10,  17: 
id.  10,  13: 


"coepit  calamis  sic  montivagus  Pan.'' 


.   ''nuUi  fas  est  inflare  cicu tas, 
quas  ego  Maenaliis  cera  coniungo  sub  antris." 

(where  "calamos,"  "calamis,"  and  "cicutas"  are,  respectively,  the 
hollow  stalks,  tubes,  or  reeds,  of  which  the  instrument  denomin- 
ated at  V.  5  of  the  same  passage  "fistula,"  and  at«.  11  "avena," 
consists);  Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm.  4,  1  (ed.  Sirmond): 

*'Tityrus  ut  quondam  patulae  sub  tegmine  fagi 
volveret  inflatos  murmura  per  calamos," 

and  Calpurn.  9,  82: 

"nee  sumus  indoeti  calamis:  cautamus  avena, 
qua  Divi  cecinere  prius,  qua  dulce  loquutus 
Tityi'us  e  silvis  dominam  pervenit  ad  urbem." 

(in  the  former  of  which  examples  "calamos,"  and  in  the  latter 
of  which  examples  "calamis",  is  the  reeds  or  pipes  of  which,  not 
any  avena  merely,  but  this  very  avena  of  Virgil's,  consists); 
Calpurn.  4,  58 : 
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"quod  si  tu  faveas  trepido  milii,  forsitan  illos 
experiar  calamos,-  here  quos  mihi  doctus  lolas 
donavit,  dixitque:  truces  haec  fistula  tauros 
conciliat,  nostroque  sonat  dulcissima  Fauno, 
Tityrus  lianc  iiabuit,  cecinit  qui  primus  in  istis 
montibus  Hyblaea  luodulabile  carnjen  a  vena." 

(where  "calamos"  is  the  reeds  or  pipes  of  which  not  any  a  vena 
merely,  or  any  fistula  merely,  but  this  very  avena  of  Vir- 
gil's, this  very  fistula  of  Virgil's,  consists). 

AvENA  being  thus,  as  I  think,  satisfactorily  shown  to  be 
a  name  proper  of  the  pastoral  pipe,  and  synonymous  with 
fistula,  calamus,  arundo,  canna  and  cicuta,  and 
GEACiLi  here — no  less  than  "tenui"  in  the  first  Eclogue — expres- 
sing (see  next  Remark)  neither  the  slenderness  or  tenuity  of  the 
instrument ,  nor  the  slenderness  or  tenuity  of  the  music,  but  the 
fineness  and  delicacy  both  of  the  instrument  and  of  the  music, 
it  foUoTf  s  that  our  author  using  the  term  avbna  (even  with  the 
adjunct  gracili)  throws  no  slur  either  on  his  own  former  pastor- 
al song  or  on  pastoral  song  generally,  and  that  such  judgments 
as  those  expressed  by  Thiel:  "Graoili  avena,  bescheiden,  wie 
calamus  und  arundo,  als  einrohrige hirtenflote,  die  einfachste 
gattung  des  idyllischen  gesanges,  die  niedrigste  stufe  der  kunst 
bezeichnend.",  and  by  Forbiger:  "Caeterum  animadverte,  quam 
submisse  poeta  dicat  de  Bucolicis,  quam  ornate  de  Georgicis, 
quam  graviter  de  bellicis  rebus  Aeneidis.",  are  mistaken  judg- 
ments ;  a  conclusion  at  which  those  excellent  commentators,  one 
of  them  my  own  particular  and  respected  friend,  would  easily 
have  arrived,  even  without  the  trouble  of  the  long  argument 
through  which  we  have  just  traveled,  if  they  had  happened  to 
call  to  mind  either  the 

"laetus  Phoebea  dixisti  carmen  avena. 
felix  0  Meliboee,  vale;  tibi  froudis  odorae 
munera  dat,  lauros  carpens,  ruralis  Apollo.'' 

of  Calpurnius,  quoted  above,  or  the 

"rustica  credebam  nemorales  carmina  vobis 
concessisse  decs,  et  obesis  auribus  apta: 
verum,  quae  imparibus  modo  concinuistis  avenis, 
tarn  liquidum,  tarn  dulce  sonant,  ut  non  ego  malim, 
quod  Peligna  Solent  examina  lambere,  nectar.", 
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of  the  same  Calpurnius  (4,  147),  or  our  author's  own  bucolic 
Gallus,  that  divine  poet  ("divine  poeta")  with  whose  unhappy 
loves  not  the  rustic  gods  alone,  Pan  and  Silvanus,  but  Apollo 
himself,  came  to  sympathize: 

''venit  Apollo: 

Galle,  quid  insanis?" 

that  bucolic  Gallus  in  honor  of  whom  the  whole  Phoebean  choir 
rose  up  from  their  seats,  and  by  the  hand  of  Linus  (the  shepherd 
with  the  divine  song)  presented  him  with  those  very  calami, 
which  they  had  formerly  presented  to  the  Ascraean  senex,  those 
very  calami  with  which  the  Ascraean  senex  had  sung  the  stiff 
manna-ashes  down  from  the  mountains,  and  bade  him  celebrate 
with  them  the  Grynean  grove,  that  so  Apollo  might  become  still 
fonder  of  it  and  frequent  it  more  than  ever : 

"turn  canit,  errantem  Permessi  ad  flumina  Galium 
Aouas  in  montes  ut  duxerit  una  sororum : 
utque  viro  Phoebi  chorus  assurrexerit  omnis : 
ut  Linus  haec  illi,  divino  carmine  pastor, 
floribus  atque  apio  crines  ornatus  araaro, 
dixerit:     Hos  tibi  dant  calamos,  en  accipe,  Musae, 
Ascraeo  quos  ante  seni,  quibus  ille  solebat 
cantando  rigidas  dedu<;ere  montibus  oruos. 
his  tibi  Grynei  nemoris  dicatur  origo: 
ne  qujs  sit  lucus,  quo  se  p^us  iactet  Apollo.", 

or,  if  they  had  asked  themselves:  what  good  purpose  had  a  de- 
preciation of  bucolic  poetry,  of  poetry  as  perfect  in  its  kind  as 
the  epic,  served  here,  where  the  sole  object  is  to  identify  the 
author  of  the  present  poem  with  the  author  of  former  well 
known  and  greatly  and  justly  admired  poems  of  a  different 
kind?  Happily,  there  is  no  such  depreciation  here,  implied  or 
expressed,  whether  of  the  rustic  Muse  or  of  the  author's  self; 
and  had  there  been,  such  depreciation,  instead  of  recommending 
the  poet,  had  tended  rather  to  excite  a  suspicion  that  one  who 
had  spent  his  youth  so  very  low  down  on  Parnassus,  was  not 
exactly  the  fit  person  to  undertake  a  great  national  epic,  a 
suspicion  that  the  blower  of  the  'J)etty  avena,  the  oaten 
straw,  had  neither  chest  sufficient  nor  cheek  sufficient  canere 
(astSstv,  [/.ouuitstv ,  see  Rem.  on  "cano"  v.  5)  hoekentia  maktis 
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AKMA  viRUMQUE.  But  tlicre  is  no  depreciation;  the  instrument  is 
not  an  oaten  straw,  not  a  miserable  stipula  (Virg.  Ed.  8,  25: 

"aut  unquam  tibi  fistula  cera 
iuncta  i'uit?  non  tu  in  triviis,  indocte,  solebas 
sti'identi  misei'um  stipnla  disperdere  carmen?"), 

it  is  the  fistula  itself,  the  sweet  reed;  Ovid,  Met.  1  (quoted 
above)  : 

"dumque  ibi  suspirat  [Pan],  motos  iu  arundiue  ventos 

effeeisse  sonum  tenuem,  similemque  querent! : 

arte  nova  vocisque  deura  dulcedine  captum, 
'hoc  mihi  concilium  tecum,'  dixisse,  'manebit;' 

atque  ita  disparibus  calamis  compagine  cerae 

inter  se  iunctis  nomen  tenuisse  puellae.''; 

that  sweet  reed  or  fistula  classed  by  Horace  not  merely  with 
the  flute  but  with  the  lyre;  Carm.  3,  19,  18: 

"insanire  iuvat;  cur  Berecyntiae 
cessant  flamina  tibiae? 
cur  pendet  tacita  fistula  cum  lyra?"; 

that  sweet  reed  or  fistula  which  one  of  a  group  of  Grraces  applies 
to  her  mouth,  while  another  holds  in  her  hand  the  lyre,  and 
another,  the  flute;  Plutarch,  de  musica,  14:  -/.an  y)  sv  AtiXo)  Ss  tou 
ayaXfAaTOi;  auTOU  [Apollinis]  aipiSpucig  e^st  sv  [jlev  tv)  SsEtiz  TOiov, 
£v  Se  XT)  aptUTspx  Xaptxa;,  twv  tv)?  [jlouot'/.ti;  opyavcov  ex,acT7iv  ti 
s^oucy.V  v)  [A£v  yap  Xupav  xpaTSt,  •/)  S'  auXou;,  ti  S'  sv  [/.scicp  Tirpocscsi- 
[/.Evviv  zyzi  Tw  STOfAaTt  cuptyya.;  that  sweet  reed  or  fistula  played 
on  by  Daphnis  and  Bion  and  Theocritus  and  Moschus,  nay, 
even  by  Apollo  himself,  who,  when  in  the  service  of  Admetus, 
took  so  much  delight  in  it  as  to  allow  the  herds  to  go  home 
untended  while  he  remained  behind  in  the  field,  absorbed  in  the 
music;  Ovid,  Met.  2,  680: 

"illud  erat  tempus  quo  te  pastoria  pellis 
texit,  onusque  fuit  dextrae  silvestris  oliva; 
alterius,  dispar  septenis  fistula  cannis. 
dumque  amor  est  curae,  dum  te  tua  fistula  mulcet, 
incustoditae  Pylios  memorantur  in  agros 
processisse  boves."; 

that  sweet  reed  or  fistula  so  often  celebrated,  under  one  or  other 
of  its  ancient  names  even  by  the  later  Italian  poets;  Macchiav. 
Capitolo  Pastorale: 

6* 
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"Se  mai,  fistula  dolce,  il  tuo  concento 

ffe  gir  li  sassi,  ffe  muover  le  pianti, 
fermar  li  fiumi,  e  racchetare  il  vento, 

mostra  ora  i  tuoi  valori  uniti  e  tanti 

che  la  terra  ammirata  e  lieta  resti, 
e  rallegrisi  il  ciel  de'  nostri  canti. 

benche  altra  voce  ed  altro  stil  vorresti; 

perchfe  a  laldar  tanta  beltade  appieno 
piu  alto  ingegno  eonvieu  che  si  desti. 

che  d'  un  giovan  celeste  e  nan  terrene, 
di  modi  eccelsi,  di  divin  costumi, 
convien  per  uom  divin  le  laudi  sieno.", 

and  Sanazzaro  (Ed.  10),  Tasso,  and  Metastasio,  quoted  below ; 
that  sweet  reed  or  fistula,  invented  by  a  God,  and  consisting  of 
seven  pipes  as  the  lyre  of  seven  strings,  each  producing  its 
different  note ,  and  all  together  in  the  course  of  time  to  culmi- 
nate in  the  organ  of  Saint  Cecilia;  Epigr.  Julian.  Imperat.  Anth. 
Graec.  (De  Bosch)  1,  86,  8: 

aXXoirjv  opoto  Sovaztov  ouotv  rjjcou  ai:  aW.r|; 
j(aXx£ir);  Taya.  [xaXXov  avepXaaTTjaav  apoupr]; 
aypiof  ou8'  avEjiOiaiv  us'  rj|jiE"£poi;  Sovsovtai, 
aXX  u;to  TaupEiTf);  TipoGoptov  tjiir{kuf(Oi  ar^-iifi 
V£p0ev  EuTpTjxwv  zaXapitov  uro  pt^av  oSeuec. 
xai  Ti?  avvjp  KYepto/^o;,  ty^wv  6oa  SaxxuXa  /scpo?, 
toraTat  ajicpa^owv  xavova;  <jup,aipa5jj.ova;  auXcov 
oiS'  aicaXov  oxrpTwvxe;  aTzodXi^oitaiv  aoiSrjv. ; 

and  the  musician  is  not  a  shrill,  squeaking  hedge-piper  or  fifer, 
but  a  favorite  rural  minstrel  who  begs  you  to  hear  him  canentem 
faeiSovTa,  [AOUGi^ovTa,  see  Rem.  on  "cano"  v.  5)  hoerentia  maktis 
ARMA  viRUMQUE,  who  had  so  often  delighted  you  with  the  trilling  of 
his  delicate  avena;  that  tenuis,  gracilis  avena  on  which  he 
performed  so  exquisitely  that  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  even  the 
forest  itself,  came  to  listen,  the  lyre  was  outdone,  Calpurn.  4,  64 : 

"magna  petis,  Corydon,  si  Tityrus  esse  laboras; 
ille  fuit  vates  sacer,  et  qui  posset  avena 
praesonuisse  ohelyn,  blande  cui  saepe  canenti 
allusere  ferae,  cui  substitit  advena  quercus." ; 

and  the  fortune  of  the  rural  minstrel  made  by  the  acquaintance 
his  performance  procured  for  him  with  the  ruler  of  the  world; 
Calpurn.  9,  82: 
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.  ,  "cantamus  avena 
qua  divi  cecinere  prius,  qua  dulce  locutus 
Tityrus  e  silvis  dominam  pervenit  ad  urbem;" 

nor  of  the  many  exquisite  passages  of  the  Arcadia  of  Sanazzaro 
is  that  the  least  exquisite,  in  which  {Prosa  10)  the  cinquecento 
poet,  to  the  shame  and  confusion  of  the  scholars,  no  less  than 
of  the  poets,  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, represents  Virgil,  when  he  took  in  hand  the  tromba  in 
order  to  celebrate  with  it  the  exploits  of  Aeneas,  as  hanging  up 
on  a  tree  the  sampogna  which  he  had  received  from  Pan 
through  the  hands  ofDaphnis,  and  with  which  he  had  made  the 
woods  echo  his  Amaryllis:  "Dinanzi  alia  spelunca  porgeva 
ombra  un  pino  altissimo  e  spazioso,  ad  un  rarao  del  quale  una 
grande  e  bella  sampogna  pendeva,  fatta  di  sette  voci,  egualmente 
di  sotto  e  di  sopra  congiunta  con  bianca  cera;  la  cui  simile  forse 
mai  non  fu  veduta  a  pastore  in  alcuna  selva:  della  quale  diman- 
dando  noi  qual  fosse  state  1'  autore  (perche  da  divine  mani 
composta  ed  incerata  la  giudicavamo)  il  savio  sacerdote  cosi 
ne  rispose:  Questa  canna  fu  quella,  che  'I  santo  Iddio,  che  vol 
ora  vedete,  si  trovo  nolle  mani,  quando  per  queste  selve  da 
am  ore  spronato  seguito  la  bella  Siringa:  ove  (poi  che  per  la 
subita  trasformazione  di  lei  si  vide  schernito)  sospirando  egli 
sovente  per  rimembranza  delle  antiche  fiamme,  i  gospiri  si  con- 
vertirono  in  dolce  suono :  e  cosi  solo  in  questa  sola  grotta  assise, 
presso  alle  pa'scenti  capre,  cominci6  a  congiungere  con  nova 
cera  sette  canne,  1'  ordine  delle  quali  veniva  successivamente 
mancando,  in  guisa  che  stanno  i  diti  nelle  nostre  mani,  siccome 
ora  in  essa  medesima  vedere  potete,  con  la  qual  poi  gran  tempo 
pianse  in  questi  monti  le  sue  sventure.  Indi  pervenne  (e  non 
so  come)  nelle  mani  d'un  pastore  Siracusano;  il  quale  prima 
che  alcuno  altro  ebbe  ardire  di  sonarla  senza  paura  di  Pan,  o 
d'  altro  Iddio,  sovra  le  chiare  onde  della  compatriota  Aretusa 
....  II  quale  poi  da  invidiosa  morte  sovraggiunto,  fe  di 
quella  1'  ultimo  done  al  Mantoano  Titiro  .  .  .  Per  la  qual  cosa 
Titiro  lieto  di  tanto  onore,  con  questa  medesima  sampogna 
dilettandosi,  insegno  primieramente  le  selve  di  risonare  il  nome 
della  formosa  Amarillida  .  .  .  Ma  avendo  cestui  dalla  Natura 
lo  ingegno  a  piu  alte  cose  disposto,  e  non  contentandosi  di  si, 
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umile  suono,  vi  cangio  quella  canna,  che  voi  ora  vi  vedete  piu 
grossa,  e  piu  che  le  altre  nova,  per  poter  meglio  cantare  le  cose 
maggiori,  e  fare  le  selve  degne  degli  altissimi  Consoli  di  Roma: 
il  quale  poi  che,  abbandonate  le  capre,  si  diede  ad  ammaestrare 
i  rustichi  coltivatori  della  terra,  forse  con  isperanza  di  cantare 
appresso  con  piu  sonora  tromba  le  arme  del  Trojano  Enea, 
r  appicco  quivi,  ove  ora  la  vedete,  in  onore  di  questo  Iddio,  che 
nel  cantare  gli  avea  prestato  favore:  appresso  al  quale  non 
venne  mai  alcuno  in  queste  selve,  che  quella  sonare  potuto 
avesse  compitamente." 

Assuming  the  above  argumentation  to  be  correct,  we  should 
expect  to  find,  in  languages  derived  from  the  Latin,  some  traces 
either  of  avena  used  as  a  proper  name  of  the  Pandean  pipe, 
sampogna,  chalumeau,  or  flute- de  Pan,  or  of  avenae 
used  to  signify  the  reeds  or  tubes  of  which  the  Pandean  pipe,  sam- 
pogna, chalumeau,  or  flute  de  Pan,  consists,  exactly  as  we 
find  in  those  languages  fistula,  canna,  and  calamus — other 
proper  names  of  the  same  instrument — subsisting  in  the  scarcely 
changed  forms  of  fistola  or  fischio,  canna,  and  chalumeau. 
Nor  is  our  expectation  disappointed,  for,  while  we  have  in  the 
Italian  not  merely  avena  and  avene,  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  avena  and  avenae, 

-  Sanazzaro,  Arcadia,  Eel,  10  : 

"che  sotto  gli  aiti  pini  e  i  dritti  abeti 
si  stavau  mansueti  a  prender  festa 
per  la  verde  foresta  a  suon  d*  avena;" 

Tasso,  Cfer.  liberata,  7,  6 : 

"ma  son.,  mentre  ella  piange,  i  suoi  lamenti 
rotti  da  un  chiaro  suon  che  a  lei  ne  viene, 
che  sembra,  ed  fe,  di  pastorali  accenti 
"-  misto,  e  di  boscherecce  inculte  avene.'* 

but  incerate  avene, 

Metast.  Cantat.  La  pesca : 

"il  giorno  al  suon  d'  una  ritorta  conea, 
che  nulla  cede  alle  incerate  avene, 
se  non  vuoi  le  mie  pene, 
di  Teti  e  Galatea,  di  Glauce  e  Dori 
ti  cantero  gli  amori.'', 

almost  exactly  Claudiau's   "inaequales   cera  texetat  avenas ,"    quoted 
above. 
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we  have  in  the  Logudoro  dialect  of  Sardinia  this  very  instrument, 
the  shepherd's  pipe,  at  this  very  moment  known  by  the  identical 
proper  name  a  vena,  either  wholly  unaltered  and  precisely  as 
it  existed  in  the  time  of  Virgil,  or  variously  modified  into  the 
forms,  bena,  ena,  aena,  avenas,  benas,  enas,  aenas; 
Zuccagni-Orlandini,  vol.  1-J,  p.  270:  "Ne'  di  festivi  prima  e  dopo 
i  divini  uffici,  nelle  feste  popolari,  nel  giovedi  grasso,  e  negli 
ultimi  giorni  di  carnevale  i  paesani  fi.  e.  the  Sardinian  peasants] 
danzano  publicamente,  ora  presso  la  chiesa,  ora  in  qualche 
piazza.  Nella  Sardegna  meridionale  si  balla  all'  armonia  delle 
canne  (launeddas  o  avenas)  o  del  piffero  e  del  tamburino; 
nella  settentrionale  al  core  di  quattro  o  cinque  voci."  and  again, 
ibid:  "Su  coritone  o  stracasciu  e  una  scatola  rotonda  di 
fino  sovero  col  suo  coperchio,  tutta  rivestita  di  pelle  nera,  che 
si  tiene  sospesa  per  una  tracolla,  e  contiene  vari  concerti  per 
r  allegro,  il  grave  e  gii  intermedii.  L'  allegro  dicesi  dai 
suonatori di sampogna concerto  delle  fanciulle  (dels  bagadias); 
il  grave,  concerto  delle  vedove.  Ogni  concerto  e  composto  di 
tre  canne  a  molti  fori;  la  piii  piccola  (sa  mancosedda  cioe  la 
piccola  di  mano  manca)  canta  il  mi;  V  altre  due  sono  unite,  e  di 
queste  lamaggiore  (su  tumbu)  canta  il  do,  la  minore  (sa  man- 
cos  a)  il  sol.  Questi  flauti  che  sono  nominati  generalmente 
come  sopra  indicammo,  e  in  alcuni  luoghi  fistulas,  sono  fatti 
di  canna  sottile  piu  o  meno ,  e  hanno  la  imboccatura  di  cannel- 
lina  sottilissima  per  potervi  far  la  linguetta,  sulla  quale  attaccano 
alcuni  pezzi  di  cera  per  ingrossare  o  assottigliare  il  suono." 
Spano,  Ortogr.  Sard.  part.  2,  p.  M:  "Nulla  di  meno  pare  che 
anche  in  Sardegna  sia  antichissimo  questo  verso,  perche  adattato 
ad  una  naturale  modulazion^  ed  al  suono  del  flauto  (merid. 
liuneddas;  logud.  benas,  enas,  aenas)  e  siccome  h  anti- 
chissimo questo  pastorale  stromento,  percio  anche  il  verso  che 
e  naturalmente  accomodato  a  quelle  sark  antico,  che  appartiene 
alia  musica  ipofrigia,  cosi  detta  per  esser  strepitosa  e  sonora,  e 

percio  e  propria  dei  ditirambi Le  fistole  che  adopransi 

dai  sardi  sono  tre,  fatte  di  canna  sottile  che  il  suonatore  imbocca 
a  guancie  gonfie  respirando  dalle  narici  con  continue  fiato  che 
molti  protraggono  a  due  e  tre  ore  di  seguito.     Le  imboccature 
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sono  cannelline  (cabissa)  die  vanno  ad  introdursi  nel  tubo 
(linguazzu);  sono  legate  fra  se  (allega)  due  con  ispago 
incerato ;  pezzi  di  cera  sovrapposti  alia  linguetta  della  cannellina 
servono  al  comun'  accordo,  facendo  abbassare  o  assottigliare  il 
suono.  La  piu  grossa  cannella  (tumbu)  fa  il  do,  la  media 
(mancosa  manna)  il  sol,  e  la  piu  sottile  mezza  voce  (man- 
cosedda)  il  mi.  La  voce  ena  o  aena  nel  Logudoro  h  una 
corruzione  di  avena  (fistola)."  Boullier,  Le  Dialecte  et  les 
chants  populaires  de  la  Sardaigne,  Paris  J 864:  "Dans  le  logu- 
doro le  chalumeau  s'appelle  aena  ou  ena.'' 

Not  that  I  at  all  mean,  in  the  preceding  argument,  to  in- 
sinuate that  shepherds  never,  at  any  period  of  the  world,  piped 
on  literal  avenae  or  straw-halms,  or  that  they  may  not  still  do 
so  in  primitive  countries,  or  even  in  our  own  country  in  remote 
localities.  On  the  contrary,  the  straw-halm  is  the  very  first 
instrument  put  into  the  lonely  shepherd's  hand  by  mother 
Nature;  upon  the  straw-halm  the  lonely  shepherd  has  piped  in 
old  times,  pipes  still, 

Notes  and  Queries,  March  26 ^  1870.  p.  330,  article,  Oaten  pipes: 
"I  remember,  many  years  ago,  an  old  Oxfordshire  man  who 
used  to  pay  an  annual  visit  after  harvest,  to  Loudon,  and  who 
sold  oaten  pipes  at  a  penny  each."     C.  S.  I. 

and  in  the  absence  of  a  better  instrument,  will  always  pipe ;  the 
lonely  shepherd's  performance  on  such  instrument  has  been,  and 
will  always  be,  celebrated  by  poets  in  their  Arcadian  visions; 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  3,  133 : 

"and  many  flowte  and  liltyng  home, 
and  pipes  made  of  grene  corne, 
as  ban  thise  lytel  herde  gromes, 
that  kepen  bestis  in  the  bromes," 

Shakesp.  Midsum.  Night's  Dream,  2,  3: 

"and  in  the  shape  of  Corin  sat  all  day, 
playing  on  pipes  of  corn,  and  versing  love 
to  ambrous  Phyllida," 

Milton,  Lycidas,  v.  32 : 

"meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute, 
tempered  to  the  oaten  flute." 


and  Collins,  Ode  to  Evening : 


"if  aught  of  oaten  stop  or  pastoral  song 
may  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  ear.' 
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nay,  I  have  myself,  the  summer  before  last,  during  a  foot  tour 
in  Gci-many,  been  led  by  the  sound  of  sweet  music  to  a  shepherd 
leaning  against  a  tree  and  entertaining  both  his  flock  and  him- 
self with  various  airs  performed  on  a  leaf  held  between  his  lips, 
a  leaf — as,  observing  my  surprise,  he  showed  me  —  of  the 
common  pear-tree  under  which  he  stood,  and  on  which,  as  he 
informed  me,  or  on  any  similar  common  leaf,  there  were  few  of 
the  shepherds  of  the  neighbourhood  (it  was  about  a  day's  foot- 
journey  from  Heidelberg)  who  could  not  perform  equally  well; 

["  compare  Chaucer,  The  knightes  Tale,  919: 

"that  oon  of  yow,  or  be  him  loth  or  leef, 
he  may  go  pypen  in  an  ivy  leef; 
that  is  to  say,  sche  may  nought  have  botlie, 
al  be  ye  never  so  jelous,  ne  so  lothe." 

but  the  proposition  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish 
is,  that  the  avena  of  our  text,  the  avena  of  Virgil,  that 
avena  with  which  Tityrus  made  the  woods  resound,  was  not 
this  primitive  avena,  but  the  nopiyi,  or  fistula — the  ordinary 
pipe  or  pipes  of , the  Greek  and  Roman  shepherd— the  material 
form  of  which  has  been  described  by  so  many  Greek  and 
Roman  poets,  modeled  by  so  many  Greek  and  Roman  sculp- 
tors, and  (singular,  nay  unique,  compliment  to  a  musical 
instrument)  symbolized  in  the  material  form  of  the  enigmatical 
poemation  composed  — by  Simmias  as  some  say,  by  Theocri- 
tus,   as  others— in  honor   of  the  instrument  and  its  inventor: 

Ou8evo5   EUVKTStpa,   Ma/.po;iToX£[j.oio   oe   |J.aT7)p, 

|J.lMa;  \vtl7tETpOlO  600V         TEXEV         t9uVT7]pa ' 

ou'/i  KspaoTav,  ov  Jto/.a  OpEilato  taupoKaTwp, 

aXX'  ou  IltXmEs  a\%t  Jiapo;  tppEva  TEp|j:a  aaxouc. 

ouvo[j.'  OXov,  Sti^toov,  0  Ta^  [xepojro?  tzoOov 

zoupa;    fripuyova;    tjz     Ta;     av£|j.ojO£05' 

0?     Moiaa     Xtyu     Tca^EV      touTEcpavw 

eXzoj,    a-^ak\i.a   TJoBoto  TiuprojAapayou' 

OS       (j|5£aEV       avopBav      taauSEa 

ITa;i;iocpovou ,  Tupiav.T'  Eppuaaio. 

oj   toSe    TUfflXo!popiov    Epaxov 

Ttajjia    Ilapi?    9eto   Sifxij^iSa?. 

^ujai    aEi,     Ppo-uopajj.ov, 

(rCT]T«;     ototpE    SaETtac, 

xXojTcoTiaxwp,  areattop, 

XapvaxcifUiE,      X*poi;' 

aSu      (iEXiaSot; 

eXKo-ki       xoupa 

xaXXioxa , 

vrjXEuaTo). 
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GEACILI 

Gracilis  in  its  derogatory  sense  oi  slight,  puny,  frail  (our 
slender,  in  its  derogatory  sense),  is  so  suitable  and  even  usual 
an  adjunct  for  avena  in  its  literal  sense  of  straiv-halm  (Plin. 
N.  H.  19,  sect.  1,  ed.  Sillig  [of  the  plant  Linum]:  "denique  tarn 
parvo  semine  nasci,  .  .  .  tarn  gracili  avena,  tarn  non  alto  a 
tellure  sublata,"),  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  slight,  puny  straw- 
halm,  slender  straw-halm  (in  the  derogatory  sense  oi  slender) 
has  been  so  generally  taken  by  commentators  and  translators 
to  be  either  literally  or  figuratively  the  instrument  on  which 
Virgil,  here  in  the  commencement  of  his  Aeneis,  describes  him- 
self as  having  formerly  tuned  the  lay.  This  most  natural  and 
almost  unavoidable  mistake  was  established  and  made  all  but 
irrevocable  by,  Ed.  1,  2: 

''silvestrem  tenui  musam  meditaris  avena ;" 

to  which  passage  inquirers  turning  for  explanation  of  gracili 
AVENA,  and  finding  in  it  the  same  avena  termed  tenuis, 
doubted  not  (could  indeed  scarcely  doubt,  so  deceptive  is  lan- 
guage) that  the  meaning  in  both  passages  was  slight, puny  straw- 
halm,  slender  straw  -halm  (in  the  derogatory  sense  of  slender),  and 
that  the  bucolic  instrument,  not  sufficiently  depreciated  by  the 
derogatory  term  avena,  was  still  further  depreciated,  here  in  our 
text,  by  the  derogatory  term  gracilis,  and  there  in  the  first 
Eclogue,  by  the  similarly  derogatory  term  tenuis.  Having 
shown,  in  the  preceding  Remark,  how  utterly  groundless  this 
interpretation  is  in  respect  of  avena,  and  that  avena,  so  far 
from  signifying  oaten  straw  or  straw-halm,  is  a  mere  and  very 
ordinary  synonyme  of  fistula  or  uupiyE,  let  us  now  see  whether 
the  interpretation  is  not  equally  groundless  in  respect  of  gracili 
in  our  text,  and  "tenui"  in  the  first  Eclogue,  both  of  them 
vocabula  media  and  capable  of  being  taken  in  malam  partem 
or  in  bonam,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  context. 
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And  first  with  respect  to  gracili.  As,  in  English,  deli- 
cacy, tenuity,  slenderness,  is,  according  to  circumstances,  a 
virtue  or  a  vice,  so,  in  Latin,  gracilitas,  according  to  circum- 
stances, is  either  a  virtue  or  a  vice,  conveys  either  praise  or 
blaine;  Ter.  Eun.  2,  4,  22: 

"hand  similis  virgo  est  virginum  nostrarum,  qiias  matres  student 
demissis  humeris  os^e,  vincto  pectore,  ut  gracilae  sieiit," 

Cic.  de  Clar.  Orat.  91:  "Erat  eo  tempore  in  nobis  summa  gracili- 
tas et  infirmitas  corporis,  procerum  et  tenue  collum."  The  gra- 
cility  or  slenderness  indicated  by  the  gracili  of  our  text,  may, 
therefore,  be  either  a  virtue  or  a  vice;  which  it  is,  being  to  be 
determined  by  circumstances  only.  Now  having  shown,  above, 
that  no  dispraise  is  implied  by  the  term  avena,  it  is  already 
probable  that  no  dispraise  -is  meant  by  gracili.  This  proba- 
bility becomes  a  moral  certainty  when  we  compare  Martial, 
8,3,21: 

"apgusta  cantare  licet  videaris  avena, 

dum  tua  mnltorum  vincat  avena  tubas." 

where  the  highest  praise  is  bestowed  on  the  avena,  at  the 
same  moment  in  which  it  is  denominated  angusta  (narrow  or 
small-bored),  so  nearly  the  gracili  of  our  text.  As  little,  there- 
fore, is  there  any  dispraise,  any  slight  of  the  instrument,  con- 
veyed by  the  term  gracili,  as  there  is  by  the  term  avena,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  two  terms  together,  gracili  avena,  is  not 
puny  straw-halm,  but  fine,  delicate,  slender-bored,  and  therefore 
fine-  and  delicate-toned,  fistula  or  Tupty^,  an  interpretation  con- 
firmed {a)  by  the  fact  that  it  was  of  a  fine,  delicate  reed,  a  reed 
of  a  very  narrow  or  slender  bore,  the  avena  or  fistula  was  con- 
structed in  ancient  times  (Longus  1.  10:  O  os  Aatpvt?  x.aXa[ji.ou<; 
EJCTSawv  ^STTTOu?  xat  Tprica?  ra?  tcov  yovaTtov  ^tatpua?,  yXk-f\kQ\)i^ 
TE  XvYipo)  [/.aASaxu  (juvapTviffai;,  \i.ty^\  vu^tTO?  (7upi^etv  epx^STa)  as  it 
is  of  a  fine,  delicate  reed,  the  same  instrument  is  constructed  at 
present  (Zuccagni-Orlandini  [see  above]:  "Questi  flauti  che 
sono  nominati  generalmente  come  sopra  indicammo  e  in  alcuni 
luoghi  fistulas,  sono  fatti  di  canna  sottile  piu  o  meno,  e 
hannola  imboccatura  di  cannellina  sottilissima  per  potervi 
far  la  linguetta,  sulla  quale  attaccano  alcuni  pezzetti  di  cera  per 
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ingrossare  o  assottigliare  il  suono") ,  and  (ft)  by  the  application 
by  Virgil  himself  (-Ec?.  5,  85)  of  the  term  fragilis  to  the  same 
instrument,  in  a  passage,  which,  so  far  from  expressing, contempt 
for  the  instrument  on  account  of  its  fragility,  expresses  the  very 
opposite  sentiment,  viz.  that  its  fragility  was  owing  to  its 
fineness  and  delicacy: 

"hac  te  nos  fragili  donabimus  ante  cicuta. 
haec  nos  'Formosum  Corydon  ardebat  Alexin' ; 
haec  eadem  docuit  'Cuium  pecus?    an  Meliboei?'" 

this  SO  fine,  delicate,  fragile  reed,  on  wTiich  I  played  those  fine 
and  delicate  airs:  Formosum  Corydon,  and  Guium pecus?. 

Gracili  in  our  text  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  understood  as 
conveying  a  reproach,  or  as  meaning  puny,  insignificant,  or 
weak,  but  as  meaning  delicate  and  fine,  the  fistula  being  so 
denominated  not  on  account  of  its  shape  (which,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  preceding  Remark,  is  not  delicate  or  fine,  long 
or  taper,  but  broad,  the  instrument  consisting  of  seven  pipes 
arranged  abreast),  but  on  account  of  the  slenderness  or  narrow 
bore  ("angusta,"  above),  and  therefore  delicate  tones,  of  the  reed 
of  which  it  is  constructed,  an  interpretation  confirmed  and 
established,  first,  by  the  application  of  the  term  gracilis 
by  our  author  himself,  in  the  first  verse  of  the  Culex,  to  his 
bucolic  Muse: 

"lusimus,  Octavi,  graeili  modulante  Thalia,'' 

where  the  resemblance  to  our  text  is  too  strong  not  to  strike  the  most 
superficial  observer,  and  where  "gracili"  so  far  from  being  contemp- 
tuous ,  or  derogatory  of  the  dignity  of  our  author's  Thalia ,  expresses 
on   the   contrary  her   delicacy  and  refinement. 

and  secondly,  by  the  very  usual  and  ordinary  application  of 
the  same  term  to  orators,  oratory,  and  style  in  general,  not  at  all 
in  the  sense  of  weak,  puny,  feeble,  or  contemptible,  but  in  the  sense 
of  fine,  refined,  delicate,  terse,  subtile;  in  other  words,  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  style  technically  denominated  by  the  Greeks 
iff^vo?,  from  the  strong,  elevated,  bold,  sublime  style  technically 
denominated  by  the  Greeks  «Spo;.;  Aul.  Gell.  7,  14:  "Et  in 
carmine  et  in  soluta  oratione  genera  dicendi  probabilia  sunt 
tria,  quae  Graeci  ya.^a.v.':r\^a.c,  vocant,  nominaque  eis  fecerunt 
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aSpov,  isjyo-^,  [iscov.  Nos  quoque,  quem  primum  posuimus, 
uberem  vocamus,  secundum  gracilem,  tertium  medio- 
crem.  Uberi  dignitas  atque  amplitude  est:  gracili  venustas 
et  subtilitas:  medius  in  confinio  est,  utriusque  modi  particeps. 
His  singulis  orationis  virtutibus  vitia  agnata  sunt  pari  numei'O, 
quae  earam  modum  et  habitura  simulacris  falsis  ementiuntur. 
Sic  plerumque  sufflati  atque  turaidi  fallunt  pro  uberibus,  squa- 
lentes  et  jejuni  dicti  pro  gracilibus,  incerti  et  ambigui  pro 
mediocribus.  Vera  autem  et  propria  hujuscemodi  formarum 
exempla  in  latina  lingua  M.  Varro  esse  dicit,  ubertatis  Pacuvium, 
gracilitatis  Lucilium,  mediocritatis  Terentium,"  etc.  to  the  end 
of  chapter.  Q,mnti\.  Inst.  1,  9:  "Igitur  Aesopi  fabellas,  quae 
fabulis  nutricularum  proximo  succedunt,  narrare  sermone  pure, 
et  nihil  se  supra  modum  extoUente,  deinde  eandem  gracili- 
tatem  stilo  exigere  condiscant."  Q,\c.  Brutus,  16  (ofLysias): 
"Sed  ille  Graecus  ab  omni  laude  felicior.  Habet  enim  certos 
sui  studiosos,  qui  non  tarn  habitus  corporis  opimos,  quam  gra- 
cilitates  consectentur;  quos,  valetudo  modo  bona  sit,  tenuitas 
ipsa  delectet;  quamquam  in  Lysia  saepe  sunt  etiam  lacerti,  sic 
ut  fieri  nihil  possit  valentius;  verum  est  certe  genera  toto 
strigosior,  sed,  habet  tamen  suos  laudatores,  qui  hac  ipsa  ejus 
subtilitate  admodum  gaudeant.''  Aul.  Gell.  13,  20:  "Praeterea 
idem  Virgilius  turrim  dixit,  non  turrem,  et  securim,  non 
securem: 

'turrim  in  praecipiti  stantem.' 

et: 

'incertam  excussit  cervice  securim.' 

Quae  sunt,  opinor,  jucundioris  gracilitatis  [elegance],  quam 
si  suo  utrumque  loco  per  e  litteram  dicas."  Plin.  Epist.  2,  3: 
"Sermo  Graecus,  immo  Atticus:  praefationes  tersae,  graciles 
[elegant],  dulces,  graves  interdum  et  erectae."   Propert.  2,  13,  3: 

'hie  [Amor]  me  tam-  graciles  vetuit  contemnere  musas, 
'     iussit  et  Ascraeum  sic  habitare  nemus,' 

(where  "graciles  musas," = the  terse,  elegant,  fine,  delicate  style 
in  which  Propertius  wrote,  viz.  the  elegiac);  Quintilian,  Inst.  12, 
10,  35:  "non  possumus  [nos  oratores  Romani]  esse  tam  gra- 
ciles [quam  Graeci  sunt],  simus  fortiores;  subtilitate  vincimur, 
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valeamus  ponder  e;  proprietas  penes  illos  est  certior,  copia  vin- 
camus.",  in  every  one  of  which  passages  the  term  gracilis  is 
applied  to  that  style  of  composition  to  which  bucolic  poetry 
belongs,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  applied  in  our  text  to 
the  bucolic  instrument,  the  a  vena,  viz.  in  the  sense  of  fine, 
refined,  elegant,  delicate,  subtile;  not  at  all  in  the  sense  of  mean, 
puny,  weak,  or  contemptible. 

The  GRACiLi  of  the  first  verse  of  the  Aeneis  having  been 
thus  shown  to  be  not  only  not  a  derogatory,  but  even  a  lauda- 
tory term,  we  come  now  to  the  "tenui"  of  the  second  verse  of 
the  first  Eclogue,  and  ask  ourselves:  Is  not  this  the  exact  equi- 
valent both  literally  and  metaphorically  of  the  geacili  of  the 
first  verse  of  the  Aeneis,  and  — applied  in  the  same  construc- 
tion and  in  similar  context  by  the  same  poet  to  the  same  in- 
strument— to  be  understood  in  the  same  manner?  and  which  of 
us  does  not  answer  to  himself:  Certainly,  tenuis  having  the 
same  literal  and  metaphorical  meaning  as  gracilis,  being  no 
less  applicable  both  in  bonam  partem  and  in  malam,  being  used 
by  Horace  to  express  delicacy  of  thread, 

Epist.2,  1,  224: 

'cum  lamentamur  non  apparere  labores 
nostros  et  tenui  deducta  poemata  filo;" 

being  used  both  by  Persius  and  Horace  to  express  delicacy  of 
savor, 

r  Pers.  6,  24: 

"nee  tenuem  solers  turdarum  nosse  salivam.'' 

Hor.  Sat.  2,  4,  .35: 

*'nec  sibi  coenavum  quivis  temere  adroget  artem, 
non  priu-s  exacta  tenui  ratione  saporum." 

being  applied  to  Catullus  by  Martial 

10,  103: 

"nee  sua  plus  debet  tenui  Verona  Catullo," 

(not,    surely,   the  slender,   or  thin  or  feeble  Catullus ,  hnt  the  fine,  the 
exquisile^  the  delicate,  the  terse,  the  elegant  Catullus.), 

exactly  as  we  have  seen  gracilis  applied  in  the  first  verse  of 
the  Culex  to  Thalia,  being  applied  to  orators  by  Cicero,  not 
merely  in  the  same  sense  in  which,  but  by  the  same  metonymy 
by  which,  we  have  seen  gracilis  applied  to  orators  by 
Quintilian, 
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r  Cic.  Orator^  6:  "Et  contra  tenues,  acuti,  omnia  docontes,  et  diluci- 
diora,  uon  ampUora,  facieiites,  subtili  quadam  et  pressa  oratione  et 
limata:  in  eodemque  genere  alii  cailidi,  sed  impoliti,  et  coiisulto  rudium 
similes  et  imperitorum ;   alii  in  eadem  jejunitate  conciiiniores,  id  ost, 

L  faceti,  florentes  etiam,  et  leviter  oniati." 

and  being  applied  to  style  both  by  Cicero  and  Propertius  in  the 
precise  sense  in  which  we  have  seen  gracilis  applied  to  style 
by  the  same  Cicero,  and  the  same  Propertius. 

Cic.  de  Inrent.2^  61\  "Hi  et  eaeteri  omuesloci  communes  ex  iiydem  prae- 
ceptis  surauntur  quibus  caeterae  argumentationes,  sed  illae  tenuius 
et  acutiiis  et  subtilius  tractantur;  hi  autem  gravius  et  ornatius.''  Cic. 
de  Grat.  -3,  62:  "est  et  plena  quaedam  [oratio] ,  sed  tamen  teres;  et 
tennis,  non  sine  nervis  ac  viribus."     Propert.  3,  1 ,  5  (ed.  Hertzb.): 

**dicite,  quo  pariter  carmen  teniiastis  inantroV" 
with  which  compare  the  application  of  the  similar  epithet  sub  til  is 
in  the  identical  sense  to  his  similar  poetic  thread,  and  of  the  identical 
epithet   tenuis  in   the  identical  sense  to  his  similar  poetic  woof,  by 
Ausonius,  Mos.  392  -. 

"tempus  erit,  quum  me  studiis  igoobilis  oti 
mulcentem  curas,  seniique  aprica  foventem, 
materiae  commendet  honos ;  quum  facta  viritim 
Belgarum,  patriosque  canam,  decora  inclyta,  mores, 
mollia  subtili  nebunt  mihi  carmina  filo 
Pierides,  tenuique  aptas  subtemine  telas 
percurrent;  dabitur  nostris  quoque  purpura  fusis.", 

(not  surely,  the  weak  ^  or  inferior  or  despicable  poeti'y^  ov  poetic  tooof^ 
but  the  svbtile^  the  fine,  the  delicate  poetry  and  poetic  vwof J ^  and  the 
similar  application  of  the  identical  epithet  tenuis  in  the  identical 
sense  to  Athens  by  Martial,  6,  G4,  16: 

"sed  tibi  plu3  mentis,  tibi  cor  limante  Minerva 
acrius,  et  tenues  finxerunt  pectus  Atheuae." 

(not,  surely,  the  slender^  or  thin^  ov  weah  Athens  ^  hut  the  acute ^  the 
subtile^  the  refined^  the  elegant  Athens) ^  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  Graiau 
Camena  by  Horace,  Carm.  5,  16,  37 : 

"mihi  parva  rura  et 
spiritum  Graiae  tenuem  Camenae 
Parca  non  mendax  dedit  et  malignum 
spernere  vulgus.", 

(not,  '&\k\&\y ^  the  slender ^  iveak  spirit,  hut  the  refined ,  delicate^  subtile 
spirit) ;  also  the  application  by  Callimachus  (Hymn,  hi  Dian.  242)  of 
the  'term  Isr.zaXeoc,  to  express  the  fine,  delicate,  gracilis  music  of 
this  very  instrument,  as  contrasted  with  the  louder,  stronger,  bolder 
music  of  the  auXo(;.or  tibia: 
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I  XsjrtaXcov  aupiyyti,  cva  TrXiaaioffiv  o|j.apTrj. 

(ou  yap  7C(0  VEppEta  Si'  oorea  Te-upr)VovTO, 
spYov  ASrivair)?,  EXatpw  xaxov), 
also  the  application  by  Lucian  {Harmon.  1)  of  the  similar  term  Xetito; 
in  the  identical  sense  to  the  music  of  the  wSkoc,  itself:  ApjxoviOT];  o 
auXriTY);  rjpETO  wote  Ti|Ji.o6eov  StSaazaXov  auxou  ovta,  Eitce  fAOt,  eot),  io 
Ti[io9ee,  tcoj;  av  ev3o?o;  yEVOcfj-riv  etci  tr]  Tsyj/rj;  xai  Ti  TuoiouvTa  Etoovtai 
|jLE  01  EXXrjVE;  aTtavTE?;  'fa  |j.ev  yap  aXXa  eu  Ttotwv  £SiSa?w  jj.e  rjSr],  apfioo- 
aoBai  Tov  auXov  e;  to  axpi|3ES  xai  E[Ji:tvEiv  e;  -r)V  -{kioTZiaa.  Xetutov  xi  xai 
Ejji.[AEAE5  xac  uTiopaXXEiv  Tou?  8axTuXou5  Euatpw?  UTto  Ttuzvrj  Tr)  apoE!  x«t 
Oeoti  xai  paiveiv  EV  puGjxto  xai  CTup.(p(ova  Eivai  Ta  (jieX»)  xpo?  tov  )ropov  xai 
XT)?  apjiovta;  ExaoTv)?  Sia^uXaxTEtv  to  iSiov,  Tr)?  <]>puYiou  to  evBeov,  Tr); 
AuSiou  TO  Baxy^ixov,  Tr);  Acopiou  to  aE[jLVOV,  Tr);  Iiovizr);  to  YXaoupov  (not. 
surely,  the  weak,  inferior  or  despicable,  but  the  very  opposite ,  the  fine, 

L  f/ic  exquisite,  the  subtilej. 

Thus  the  "tenui"  of  the  second  verse  of  the  first  Eclogue  and 
the  GRACiLi  of  the  first  verse  of  the  Aeneis  illuminate  each 
other,  while  each  serves  to  establish  and  place  beyond  doubt, 
that  their  common  avena  is  not  and  cannot  be  either  straw -halm, 
or  pipe  resembling  straw-halm,  is  and  can  only  be  the  Pandean 
pipe,  the  shepherd's  chalumeau,  the  instrument  of  Daphnis  and 
Theocritus,  that  instrument  the  praise  of  which,  and  of  the  kind 
of  poetry  which  it  represents ,  is  so  redundant  in  every  verse 
of  the  Bucolics, 

compare  especially  3,  25: 

"cantando  tu  ilium?  aut  uuquam  tibi  fistula  cera 
iuucta  fuit?" 

that  instrument  and  that  bucolic  poetry,  the  praise  of  which  is 
so  emphatically  insisted  on  in  the  commencement  of  the  Culex, 

P  "lusimus,  Octavi,  graciU  modulaute  TJjalia, 

atque,  ut  araneoli,  tenuem  formavimus  orsum." 

(where  we  have  both  gracilis  and  tenuis,  tlie  latter  being  applied 
at  once  in  both  senses,   in  its  physical  sense  to  the  delicate  spider's 
L  web,  in  its  metaphorical,  to  the  delicate  verse), 

that  instrument  of  which  the  four  commencing  verses  of  the 
Aeneis — themselves,  as  far  as  at  nunc  horrbntia  martis,  a 
specimen  of  its  style — present  so  affectionate  a  reminiscence. 

The  Greek  poetry,  the  Greek  music,  the  Greek  oratory,  the 
Greek  intellect,  being  all  of  them,  in  comparison  of  the  Roman, 
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fine,  subtile,  refined,  elegant — tenuia,  gracilia  —  it  is  with  a 
peculiar  propriety  our  author  has  characterized  the  a  vena — 
the  Greek  instrument  which  the  Greek  Daphnis,  the  Greek 
Theocritvis,  and  the  Greek  Bion  had  rendered  so  renowned — 
by  both  terms,  here  in  the  first  verse  of  his  Aeneis  by  gracilis, 
and  there  in  the  second  verse  of  his  first  Eclogue  by  tenuis. 

The  observation  which  we  find  among  the  commentaries 
usually  ascribed  to  Servius,  viz.:  "Tenui  a  vena;  culmo, 
stipula:  unde  rustici  (plerumque)  cantare  consueverunt.  Alibi 
(Ed.  3,  27):  'Stridenti  miserum  stipula  disperdere  carmen.' 
Dicendo  autem  tenui  avena,  humilis  stili  genus  (humilis) 
latenter  ostendit,  quo  (ut  supra  dictum  est)  in  bucolicis  utitur," 
affords  a  remarkable  example  of  that  better  knowledge  which 
Servius  had  of  his  author's  meaning,  mixed  up  with,  and  obscured 
by,  the  absurdities  of  wholly  uninstructed  and  illiterate  hedge- 
schoolmasters.  The  better  knowledge,  on  the  present  occasion, 
is  that  there  is  a  reference  in  the  words  "tenui  avena"  to  the 
style  of  writing  used  in  the  bucolics;  the  absurdity,  that  this 
style  is  indicated  "latenter"  by  "tenui  avena"  used  literally  in 
the  sense  of  puny  straw-halm.  Nor  let  the  reader  be  led  astray 
by  the  epithet  "humilis"  in  the  just  quoted  observation,  or  made 
to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  argument  both  of  this  Remark 
and  the  preceding,  and  to  believe  that  Virgil  considered  either 
his  own  bucolic  instrument,  or  the  bucolic  music  or  poetry 
generally,  to  be  of  a  weak,  low,  mean,  or  despicable  kind,  the 
epithet  humilis  as  applied  to  style,  not  having  at  all  the 
meaning  of  low  in  respect  of  what  style  should  be  (i.  e.  not  at 
all  the  meaning  oivile  or  despicable),  but  only  of  low  in  respect 
of  another  style  distinguished  from  the  humilis  stilus  by  the 
appellation  alt  us,  i.  e.  high-flown  and  grandiloquent,  exactly 
as,  in  our  own  language  and  in  our  own  times,  low  applied  to 
church,  signifies  not  at  all  low  in  respect  of  what  church  should 
be,  but  lotv  in  respect  of  that  other  church  distinguished  from 
low  church  by  the  appellation  high.  In  both  cases  alike,  in  the 
case  of  style  no  less  than  in  the  case  of  church,  the  question 
which  of  the  two,  the  humilis  or  the  altus,  is  preferable  to 
the  other,  is  left  wholly  untouched  by  any  application  to  either 
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of  either  term.  The  Servian  observation,  therefore,  "tenui 
a  vena,  humilis  stili  genus  ostendit,"  so  far  from  being  at 
variance ,  is,  let  it  only  be  rightly  understood,  in  as  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  entire  scope  and  drift  both  of  the  Remark  on 
AVENA,  and  of  the  Remark  on  geacili,  as  it  is  with  the  eulogy, 
at  once,  and  description,  of  bucolic  poetry  by  the  scholiast  of 
Theocritus :  TCaoa  TCOirjOt?  Tpst;  s^st  yxpxy.rripx:;,  StriYv)[/-«Tix.ov,  Spa- 
p.!XTi/,ov,  y-ooi  [Atx.Tov.  To  Ss  Bou/.oXty.ov  T:oiri[j.a.  p,iy[7.a  ssTt  TtavTO? 
stooui;,  x,«6iz7r£p  (juyy.sy.pa(/.evov  Sto  x.xi  yxpieaTxiby  rr,  TzoiKikix  tyic 
<ppa(7sc>);,  ^.xXKov  8z  t'/)?  xpaffjo?,  ttote  [A£v.  cuyjcstp-Evov  zx.  Styiy7)[7.a- 
Tty.ou,  TCOTE  Be  £y.  Spap.aTt>cou,  ttote  Ss  zt.  [/.ty.Tou,  Vjyouv  StiriyyijAXTt- 
7.0U  y.ai  Spa[AaTi)iou,  ots  Se  to;   av  TU)^r,.     sic  Offov  S'  owvt  £<7tiv, 

aUTTl    V)     TiOlYlfft?    Ta     TWV    OCypOty.MV    7)6?:    £X.(Aa(jCr£Tat,     TSpTCVUC    ttkvu 

Touc  TVj  aypoi/.t(>'.  tniuGptoTTOu?  tov  piov  ;^apa)CTYipt^o'j(joc.  £y.7r£<p£uys 
o£  y.at  TO  ayav  aopov  jcat  uTrspoyxov  imc  7rotyi(7£Wi;. 

Stabile  Pezzini^  ai  Cavaleggieri,  Livorno,  June  20 j  J 8  69. 


Hd). 

MODULATUS  AVENA 


CARMEN 


Having  shown  the  true  meaning  of  avena,  and  how  egregioiisly 
it  has  been  mistaken  for  oaten  straw  or  oaten  pipe,  not  merely 
by  our  English  Dryden  but  by  Virgilian  translators  and  commen- 
tators generally,  let  us  now  turn  to  modulatus  carmen,  and  see 
■whether  that  expression  has  not  been  equally  misunderstood. 

"I,  who  before  with  shepherds  in  the  groves 
sung  to  my  oaten  p'pe  their  rural  loves," 

says  Dryden  ^  conveying  what  picture  to  the  readers  and  admi- 
rers of  that  translation  of  Virgil's  Aeneis  which  Sir  W.  Scott 
informs  us,  "put  all  literary  England  into  a  ferment  of  expec- 
tation" ?  of  course,  of  a  man  singing  to  his  own  piping,  of  a  man 
piping  and  singing  at  one  and  the  same  moment;  an  absurdit}^ 
M^hich  Voss  avoids  by  the  ingenious  device  of  alternating  ,the 
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entertainment,  making  the  same  musician  now  sriui  the  verse 
and  then  jMj5e  the  accompaniment  ("Diesen  gesang  .  .  .  dichtet 
Tityrus  bald  singend,  bald  auf  der  einrohrigen  pfeife  von  haber- 
oder  gerstenhalm  .  .  .  die  melodie  versuchend,"  Voss  ad  Eel.  1, 
1  and  2,  for  Voss — and  no  wonder,  entertaining  such  views  of 
their  meaning — has  not  condescended  to  recognize  the  four  intro- 
ductory verses)  and  from  which  even  Forbiger  is  not  able  to 
escape  except  by  the  same  device  ("Hac  fistula  autem  meditari 
carmina  recte  dicitur  pastor,  qui  ea  utitur  ad  prooemia  vel  etiam 
ad  embolia  inter  singulas  strophas  canenda"),  device  as  unne- 
cessary as  the  absurdity  from  which  it  is  to  deliver  us  is  imagi- 
nary, exists  only  in  the  minds  of  translators  and  commentators. 
Fori  what  says  Virgil?  |jWhat  single  word  says  Virgil,  in  our 
text,  of  song,  or  singing,  or  bucolic  poetry,  or  poetry  at  all ? 
GEACiu  MODULATus  AVENA  CARMEN.  AvENA  is  the  instrument; 
GRACiLi,  the  quality  of  the  instrument ;  modulatus,  the  perform- 
ing on  the  instrument;  carmen,  the  thing  performed,  i.  e.  the 
melody,  the  air;  and  the  whole  meaning:  tuned  or  played  an  air  or 
musical  melody  on  delicate  avena,  exactly  as  in  Ovid's  account 
(Met.  11 ,  153)  of  the  contest  between  Pan  and  Apollo, 

I  a  contest  in  which  Pan  plays  on  the  arundo  ,  ApoUo,  on  the  lyre,  and 
'  in  which  there  is  no  singing,  no  verses,  no  poetry,  nothing  but  instru- 
mental music: 

"Pan  ibi  dum  teneris  jactat  sua  carmina  Nymphis, 
et  leve  cerata  modulatur  arundine  carmen, 
ausus  Apolllneos  prae  se  contemnere  cantus, 
judice  sub  Tmolo  certamen  venit  ad  impar. 
monte  suo  senior  judex  consedit,  et  aures 
liberat  arboribus  


isque  deum  pecoris  spectans,  'in  judice',  dixit, 
'nulla  mora  est',   calamis  agrestibua  insonat  ille, 
barbaricoque  Midan  (aderat  nam  forte  canenti) 
carmine  delinit.    post  hunc  sacer  ora  retorsit 
Tmolus  ad  os  Phoebi;  vultum  sua  silva  secuta  est. 
ille  caput  flavum  lauro  Parnasside  vinctus 
verrit  humura  Tyrio  saturata  murice  palla: 
instructamque  fidem  gemmis  et  dentibua  Indis 
sustinet  a  laeva;  tenuit  manus  altera  plectrum, 
artificis  status  ipse  fecit,    tum  stamina  docto 
pollice  sollicitat;  quorum  dulcedine  captus 
Pana  jubet  Tmolus  citharae  submittere  cannas. 
judicium  sanctique  placet  sententia  montia 
omnibus." 
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"arundine,"  "calamis/'  "cannas"  are  the  instrument  on  which  Pan 
plays  (the  AVENA  of  our  text);  "modulatur/'  "insonat,"  "canenti," 
the  playing  on  tha,t  instrument  (the  modUlatus  of  our  text);  and 
"carmen"  and  "carmine,"  the  air  or  melody  played  (the  carmen  of 
our  text);  while  "fidem,"  "stamina,"  "citharae"  are  the  instrument 
on  which  Apollo  plays;  "poUice  sollicitat,"  the  playing  of  Apollo 
on  that  instrument;  and  "cantus,"  the  airs  or  melodies  which 
Apollo  plays  on  that  instrument;  and  exactly  as  in  the 
musical  contest  between  Damoetas  and  Damon, 

r  Ed.  3,  21 : 

D.    "an  mihi  cantando  victus  non  redderet  ille , 

quern  mea  carminibus  meruisset  fistula,  caprum  ?" 

M.   "cantando  tu  ilium?  aut  unquam  tibi  fistula  cera 
iuncta  fuit?  non  tu  in  triviis,  indocte^  solebas 
stridenti  miserum  stipula  disperdere  carmen  ?" 

"fistula"  is  the  instrument;  "cantando,"  the  playing  on  that  in- 
strument; "carminibus,"  the  musical  airs  or  melodies  performed 
on  that  instrument;  and  "carmen,"  the  musical  air  or  melody 
performed  on  the  rival  instrument,  the  "stipula."  Not  that  carmen 
is  not  very  frequently  the  words  which  are  set  to  an  air  or 
melody;  nay,  even  the  words  without  the  air  or  melody,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Carmen  seculare  of  Horace,  or  the  Car  m  in  a 
of  Virgil,  the  latter  meaning,  as  the  case  may  be ,^  either  the 
Bucolics  or  the  Georgics  or  the  Aeneis,  or  all  these  poems  taken 
collectively,  but  that  caemen  in  the  context  in  which  it  stands 
in  our  text,  viz.  in  connexion  with  modulatus  and  gracili  avena 
cannot  signify  verses,  words,  or  poetry,  can  only  signify  musical 
air  or  melody,  it  being  only  an  air  or  melody— mere  musical 
sounds,  and  not  words — which  can  be  modulated,  played,  or 
tuned  on  an  instrument,  especially  on  a  wind  instrument  blown 
with  the  breath. 

The  following  are  other  examples  in  which  carmen  is 
used  in  this  sense  and  cannot  be  understood  in  any  other  •  Cic. 
Amd.  Prior.  2,  27  (ed.  Orelli) :  "pictor  videt,  quae  nos  non  vide- 
mus;  et,  simul  inflavit  tibicen,  a  perito  carmen  agnoscitur." 
Ovid.  Reroid.  12, 139: 

"tibiaque  effundit  socialia  cannina  vobis, 
at  mihi  funerea  flebiliora  tuba.'' 
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Ovid.  Trist.  4,  1,  11: 

"fessus  ut  incubuit  baculo,  saxove  resedit, 
pastoi"  aruiidineo  carmine  miilcet  oves.'* 

Ovid.  Rem.  Am.  181 : 

"pastor  inaequali  modulatur  arundine  carmen.", 

in  the  last  two  of  which  examples  not  only  is  carmen  a  mere 
air  or  melody,  and  in  the  last  of  which  examples  not  only  is 
modulatu.r  the  playing  or  perfoi'ming  of  that  air  or  melody 
(it  not  being  the  custom  for  shepherds  to  sing  but  only  to  play  to 
their  flocks),  but  the  arundo,  the  insti'ument  on  which  the  an* 
or  melody  is  performed,  is,  as  shown  by  the  epithet  inaequali 
in  the  last  example  (see  Rem.  on  "avena"),  the  very  instrument 
of  our  text,  the  avena  or  Pandean  pipe.  In  oui-  text,  therefore, 
our  author  represents  himself,  not  as  both  singing  and  playing 
(whether,  with  Diyden,  at  the  same  moment,  or,  with  Voss  and 
Forbiger,  alternately)  but  only  as  playing;  plainly  represents 
himself  as  playing  on  his  gracilis  avena  or  Pandean  pipe, 
and  should  never  have  been  otherwise  understood.  No  meaning 
was  ever  clearer,  no  picture  more  lively  and  intelligible.  We 
see  Virgil  before  us  playing  airs  on  his  Pandean  or  shepherd's 
pipe;  in  other  words  Virgil  presents  hiniself  to  us  as  the  quon- 
dam shepherd  so  well  known  for  his  skill  in  playing  on  the  pipe. 
Virgil,  however,  was  not  a  shepherd,  but  a  farmer,  and  most 
probably  had  never  played  upon  the  shepherd's  pipe  so  much 
even  as  once  in  his  life.  ,iWhat,  then,  does  Virgil  mean  by  in- 
forming us  that  he  who  now  canit  horrentia  martis  arma 
viRUMQUE  is  the  same  who  formerly  played  airs  on  the  shepherd's 
pipe?  why,  plainly  that  he  is  the  same  Virgil  who  wrote  the 
bucolic  poems  which  had  rendered  the  name  of  Virgil  so  cele- 
brated, MODULATus  CARMEN  GRAciLi  AVENA  being  a  metouymy  for 
composed  bucolics,  or  hucolic poetry,  exactly  as  Horace's  "Romanae 
fidicen  lyrae"  is  a  metonymy  for  composer  of  Roman  lyrics  or 
lyric  poetry,  and  it  being  no  less  far  both  from  the  actual  fact  and 
from  Virgil's  meaning,  that  Virgil  had  ever  had  a  Pandean  pipe 
in  his  hand,  than  it  was  far  both  from  the  actual  fact  and  Horace's 
meaning,  that  Horace  had  ever  had  in  his  hand  a  Roman  lyre. 
Compare  Eel.  1,  1: 
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"Tityre,  tu  patulae  recubans  sut  tegmine  fagi 
.silvestrem  tenui  miisam  meditaris  avena: 

.     tu,  Tityre,  lentus  in  umbra 
formosam  resonare  doces  Amaryllida  silvas.", 

where  Tityrus  under  the  ieech  meditating  (i.  e.  studying,  learning, 
practising) 

r  Veget.  1,  1:  "Sed  adversus  haec  omnia  profuit  tironem  solerter  eligere, 
ius  (ut  ita  dixerim)  armorum  docere,  quotidiano  exercitio  roborare, 
quaecunque  evenire  in  acie  atque  in  praeliis  possint,  omnia  in  cam- 

-  pestri  meditatione  praenoscere,  severe  in  desides  vindicare." 

a  muse  on  Ms  Pandean  pipe  and  maMng  the  ivoods  resound  Ama- 
ryllis, is  not  tohe  understood  us  equivalent  to  Tityrus  singing 
and  playing  alternately,  still  less  as  equivalent  to  Tityrus 
singing  and  playing  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  but 
as  equivalent  to  Tityrus  studying,  learning,  or  prac- 
tising, [/.£>.ETWV,  E;t7:ovo)v 

Horn.  Hymn,  in  Merdur.  556: 

[jiavTEH];  aKaVEu9E  SiSaaxaXoi  [Parcae],  rjv  e-'.  Pouai 

TCai;  Et'  EtiJV  |JLEXET7)lja ' 

Theocr.  Idyll.  7,  50 : 

,    .    .    XTJYW   [JLEV,  OpT)   'f  iXo;,   £1  TOl  apEOXEl 
TOub'  0  Tl  Jtpav  EV  OpEl  TO  [JlEXuSpiOV  E^ETCOVaoa. 

on  his  Pandean  pipe  an  air  or  melody 

r  Lucret.  4,  590 : 

**et  genus  agricolum  late  sentiscere,  eum  Pan, 
pinea  semiferi  capitis  velamina  quassans, 
unco  saepe  labro  calamos  percurrlt  hianteis, 
fistula  sylvestrem  ne  cesset  fundere  musam.'' 

Hor.  Od.  2,  10,  IS: 

.     .     .     .  ''quondam  citharae  [al.  cithara]  tacentem 
suscitat  musam,  ueque  semper  arcum 
tendit  Apollo." 

Eurip.  Hippol.  1149: 

p:ouaa  8'  auKVo;  Mn  avTuy.  /^opSav 
Xtj^ei  TTKTpwov  ava  SOJJLOV. 
Herodian.  4,8,  19:  u7to8o)(ri  8e  TiapeuxEuaiCETO  oiav  [j.r)SEVi  -KWKO-zt 
paaiXEi  fEVEaSai  tpaof  Ttaor);  te  yap  (jlouot);  opyava  7:avTa)(^ou  8iaxEi[jiEva 
TCOiziXov  »)X.ov  EtpYa^ETo.  the  musa  and  jAouaa  of  which  exaniples  can  by 
no  possibility  be  verses  or  poetry ,  not  even  vocal  air  or  melody ;  can 
t-  only  be  insti-umerttal  air  or  melody,  ijistrumental  music. 
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for  words  in  praise  of  Amaryllis,  that  is  to  say,  is  to 
be  understood  as  a  metonymy  for  Tityrus  (i.  e.  Virgil) — in 
undisturbed  possession  of  his  Mantuan  farm  — 
enjoying  his  ease,  and  composing  pastorals.  Com- 
pare also  Ed.  6,  6: 

"nunc  ego 


agrestem  tenui  meditabor  arundine  musam.'', 

where,  using  a  similar  metonymy,  our  author  tells  us  he  is  going 
to  meditate  (study,  learn,  practise)  a  rustic  muse  (air  or  melody) 
on  his  Pandean  pipe,  and  proceeds  forthwith  neither  to  use  Pan- 
dean pipe  at  all,  nor  to  play  or  sing  at  all  (for  ''non  iniussa  cano" 
is  part  of  the  same  metonymy,  see  Rem.  on  "cano"  below)  but  to 
compose  or  write  a  bucolic: 

"si  quis  tamen  haec  quoque,  si  quis 
captus  amore  leget,  te  uostrae,  Vare,  myricae, 
te  nemus  omne  canet;  nee  Ptioebo  gratior  ulla  est, 
quam  sibi  quae  Vavi  praescripsit  pagina  nomen. 
pergite,  Pierides.", 

-  where  Servius,  correctly:  "Carmen  rusticum  scribam." 

and  Georg.  4,  559: 

"haec  super  arvorum  cultu  pecorumque  canebam 
et  super  arboribus, 

carmina  qui  lusi  pastorum,  audaxque  iuventa, 
Tityre,  te  patulae  cecini  sub  tegmine  fagi.", 

where,  using  a  similar  metonymy,  our  author  informs  us  that  it 
was  he  sang  or  played  (canebat)  the  Georgics,  and ,  before  the 
Georgics,  sang  or  played  (cecinit)  the  Eclogues,  as  little  meaning 
that  he  sang  or  played,  in  the  musical  sense  of  the  word,  either 
the  Georgics  or  the  Eclogues,  as  he  means  in  our  text  that  he 
actually  played  the  Eclogues  on  Pandean  pipe,  or  as  he  means 
in  the  words  nunc  hoeeentia  maetis  arma  vieumque  cano  (v.  4), 
that  he  is  now  actually,  in  the  musical  sense  of  the  word,  sing- 
ing or  playing  Mars'  bristling  arms  and  the  man,  and  meaning 
no  more  than  that  it  was  he  composed  (wrote)  the  Georgics  and 
the  Eclogues,  and  that  he  is  now  composing  (writing)  a  poem 
of  which  the  subject  is  Mars'  bristling  arms  and  the  man. 
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Let  the  reader,  not  yet  sufficiently  convinced,  compare 
Mart.  8,  3,  21: 

"angusta  cantare  licet  videaris  avena, 

dum  tua  multorum  viiicat  avena  tubas.", 

where,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  nothing  can  be'plainer  than  that  the 
''cantare"  is  not  to  the  "avena"  but  on  or  ivitli  the  "avena,"  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the 
"cantare"  on  or  Math  the  "avena,"  and  the  avena's  outdoing  of 
trumpets ,  are  mere  metonymies  for  the  writing  of  iiicoUc  verse, 
and  the  outdoing  of  epic  verse  by  bucolic;  also  Claud.  Cons'.  Prob. 
etOlylr.  197: 

"talem  nulla  refert  antiquis  pagiua  libris, 
nee  Latiae  ceeinere  tubae  nee  Graeca  vetustas.", 

where  the  metonymy  of  "Latiae  ceeinere  tubae"  for  Latian 
epic  verse  told  of,  and  of  "Grraeca  vetustas,"  for  ancient 
Greeh  epic,  is  no  less  self-evident;  and  Prudent,  contra  Sym. 
2,  67: 

"talia  principibus  dieta  interfantibus,  ille  [Symmachus] 
persequltur,  magnisque  tubana  eoneentibus  inflat", 

where  "magnis  tubam  eoneentibus  inflat"  is  no  less  certainly  a 
mere  metonymy— nOt  even  for  epic  verse,  but  only — for  t^ie 
sonorous  oratory  of  Symmachus. 

T)alkey  Lodge,  Dalhey  (Ireland)  July  18,  187 1. 


2  (a). 

EGRESSUS  SILVIS 


In  reply  to  the  argument  which  Peerlkamp  has  drawn  from 
these  words,  against  the  four  introductory  verses:  "Qui  per' 
GEACiLEM  AVBNAM  significavit  carmen  bucolicum,  et  statim 
per  ARVA  ooLONo  PAEBEB  coACTA,  georgicum,  is  ubi  se  bgres- 
suM  SILVIS  dicit,  cogitationem  carminis  venatici  non  excitare 
non  potuit,"  I  would  only  ask  (a)  iwhere  but  in  silvis  was  it 
pastor  Corydon  poured  forth  his  lament?  Eel.  2,  3: 
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"tantuin  inter  deusas,  umbrosa  cacumina,  fag03 
assidue  veniebat:  ibi  haec  incondita  solus 
montibus  et  silvis  studio  jactabat  inani: 


mecum  una  in  silvis  imitabere  Pana  canendo. 
Pan  primus  calamos  cera  oonjiingere  plures 
instituit:  Pan  curat  oves,  oviumque  magistros." 

^where  but  in  silvis  was  it'pastor  Corydon  dwelt?  vers.  60: 

"qnem  fugis,  ah!  deinens?  habitarunt  di  quoque  silvas, 
Dardaniusque  Paris.     Pallas,  quas  condidit  arces 
ipsa  colat:  nobis  placeant  ante  omnia  silvae." 

,1  where  was  it  but  in  silvis,  in  the  woods  and  on  the  bark  of 
trees,  bucolic  Gallus  carved  his  love  song?    Ed.  10,  52: 

"certum  est  in  silvis,  inter  spelaea  ferarum, 
malle  pati,  tenerisque  meos  incidere  amores 
arboribus:  crescent  illae;  crescetis,  amores." 

6 what  was  the  last,  worst  disappointment  of  the  same  unhappy 
biicolic  Gallus,  but  that,  returning  to  his  Hamadryads,  his  love 
ditties  and  his  silvae,  from  those  field  sports  in  which  he  had 
in  vain  sought  solace  for  his  unrequited  love,  he  finds  that  nei- 
ther his  Hamadryads,  nor  his  love  ditties,  nor  his  silvae,  com- 
fort him?  Ed.  10,  62: 

"iam  neque  Hamadryades  rursus,  nee  carmina  nobis 
ipsa  placent :  ipsae  rursus  concedito  silvae.'' 

^of  whatis  it  but  of  the  silvae  the  shepherd  poetDamon  takes 
leave,  laying  down  his  flute  and  about  to  drown  himself?  Ed. 
8,  58: 

"omnia  vel  medium  fiant  mare,     vivite,  silvae: 
praeceps  aerii  specula  de  montis  in  undas 
deferar:  extremum  hoc  munus  morientis  habeto. 
desine  Maenalios,  jam  desine,  tibia,  versus." 

ithe  epitaph  of  Daphnis  (Ed.  5,  43),  the  first  bucolic  poet,  what 
was  it  but 

"Daphnis.  ego  in  silvis,  hitic  usque  ad  sidera  notus, 
formosi  pecoris  custos,  formosior  Ipse."? 

^ what  was  it  but  the  silvae  which  rejoiced  in  company  with 
the  rest  of  the  country,  with  the  shepherds  and  the  shepherds' 
God  and  the  Dryads,  at  the  apotheosis  of  Daphnis?  Ed.  5,  58: 
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"ergo  alacris  silvas  et  cetera  rura  voluptas 
Panaciue  pastoresque  tenet  Dryadasque  puellas." 

iwhere  was  it  but  in  silvis  Virgil's  first  Muse,  that  Muse  which 
inspired  his  bucolics,  dwelt?  Ed.  6,  1: 

"prima  Syracosio  dignata  est  ludere  versii 
nostra,  nee  erubuit  silvas  habitare,  Thalia." 

^;  where  is  our  first  acquaintance  with  Virgil  himself  made  but  in 
silvis,  in  the  woods  where  he  is  lilting  his  pastoral  love  me- 
lody? 

.  .   .  "tu,  Tityre,  lentus  in  umbra 
formosam  resonare  doces  Amaryllida  silvas.", 

those  very  silvae  out  of  which  bgressus,  vicina  arva  cobgit 
UT  PARBRENT  coLONO :  (l»)  ,iwhose  word  but  Virgil's  own  is 
EGRESsus?  Aen.  1, 175: 


3,79: 
9,  314: 
2,  713: 


10,  283: 
8,  122: 


"magno  telluris  amore 
egressi  optata  potiuntur  Troes  arena" 

...     .  "egressi  veneramur  Apollinis  urbem." 

"egressi  superant  fossas"  .     .     . 

"est  urbe  egressis  tumulus  templumque  vetustum 
desertae  Cereris," 


.  "egressisque  labant  vestigia  prima." 
"egredere  o  quicunque  es" 

(c)  ihow  little  removed  from  Virgil's  own  {Aen.  12,  236) 

"nos,  patria  amissa,  dominis  parere  superbis 
cogemur," 

is 

OOEGI 
VI  QUAMVIS  AVIDO  PAEEKENT  ARVA  COLONO,? 

and  id)  ^what  three  expressions,  not  exactly  the  same,  could  be 
more  similar,  more  redolent  of  the  same  author,  than  bgressus 
coEGi,  "incipiens  edico"  (Georg.  3,  295)  and  "digressus  iubeo" 
(Qeorg.  3,  300),  the  subject  of  all  three  being  the  author  himself? 

Palanxetta  Taddei,  ai  Oavaleggieri,  Livorno,  Mar.  28,  1S69. 
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2(b). 

VICINA  COEGI 
tIT  QUAMVIS  AVIDO  PAREKENT  ABVA  COLONO 


Our  author  having  referred  hack  in  the  first  verse  of  his  Aeneis: 

ILLE  EGO  QUI  QUONDAM  GHACILI  MODULATUS  AVENA 
CAKMEN, 

to  the  first  youthful  production  of  his  pen,  the  Bucolics,  under 
the  figure  of  airs  performed  by  him  on  the  shepherd's  pipe, 
might  have  been  expected  to  maintain  the  figure  in  his  immedi- 
ately succeeding  reference  to  his  next  and  greater  performance, 
the  Georgics: 

ET  EGRESSUS  SILVIS,  VICINA  COEGI 
UT  QUAMVIS  AVIDO  PARERENT  ARVA  OOLONG, 
GRATUM  OPUS  A6RIC0LIS, 

and  there  are,  perhaps,  few  of  his  more  thoughtful  readers  who 
have  not,  in  the  profound  silence  of  the  commentators,  put  the 
question  to  themselves  ,ihas  he,  or  not?  Let  us  try  if  we  can 
inform  them,  say  rather,  inform  ourselves.  He  has  left  the 
woods  —  EGEESsus  SILVIS  —  ihas  he  left  also  his  avena,  or 
brought  it  with  him?  If  he  has  left  it  (^how  is  the  musical  trope 
carried  on  without  it?  ^how,  or  on  what  instrument,  the  new 
music  (viz.  the  Georgics)  performed  ?  If  he  has  brought  it  with 
him  and  with  it  cogit  arva  ,!in  what  sense  is  it  that  he  cogit 
ARVA  with  such  instrument?  ^in  that  of  drawing  the  arva 
towards  him,  of  so  charming  the  arva  with  his  music  that  they 
crowd  round  him  to  hear,  as  the  trees  crowded  round  Orpheus 
and  the  stones  round  Amphion?  ^But  (a)  was  Virgil  a  man 
vainglorious  enough  to  put  himself  forward  as  a  second  Orpheus 
or  Amphion?  (b)  If  he  was  iis  the  crowding  of  fields  round  his 
music  even  so  much  as  comprehensible?  and  (c)  had  he  been 
so  vainglorious  and  the  crowding  of  fields  round  his  music  as 
comprehensible  as  the  crowding  of  trees  round  Orpheus  and  of 
stones  round  Amphion  ^is  such  the  effect  described  in  the  words: 

UT  QUAMVIS  AVIDO  PARERENT  ARVA  COLONO, 
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and  not  the  very  different  effect,  viz.  that  of  fields  compelled  to 
be  amenable  to  a  third  personage,  the  tiller?  an  effect  which  we 
cannot  even  imagine  to  ourselves  produceable  by  any  musical 
instrument,  any  music  however  divine.  Our  author,  therefore, 
has  left  not  only  his  avena  but  all  music  behind  him,  and  cogit 
arva  parere  colono  without  the  help  either  of  musical  in- 
strument or  music.  ,;How  then,  or  by  what  means?  No  doubt, 
by  his  teaching,  by  the  force  put  upon  the  arva  by  the  colonus 
himself,  following  the  instructions  contained  in  our  author's 
didactic  poem,  the  Georgics.  The  trope,  therefore,  under  which 
our  author  refers  to  his  authorship  of  the  Georgics,  is  not  a 
continuation  of  the  trope  under  which  he  has,  in  the  preceding 
verse,  referred  to  himself  as  author  of  the  Bucolics,  is  not  that 
of  a  shepherd  playing  upon  his  pipe,  but  an  entirely  new  trope, 
viz.  that  of  a  general  in  command  forcing  a  town  or  country  to 
obey  the  authority  on  behalf  of  which  (gratum  oprs  agricolis) 
he  is  acting,  Aen.  13,  236: 

''nos,  pati'ia  amissaj  dominis  parere  superbis 
cogemur," 

Liv.  38,  9 :  "Amynander,  quod  sui  maxime  operis  erat,  impigre 
agebat,  ut  Ambracienses  compelleret  ad  deditionem.  id  quum 
per  coUoquia  principum,  succedens  murum,  parum  proficeret, 
postremo,  consulis  permissu  ingressus  urbem,  partim  consilio, 
partim  precibus,  evicit  ut  permitterent  se  Romanis.",  where 
"Amynander"  corresponds  to  our  author,  in  our  text;  "com- 
pelleret," to  coEGi;  "Ambracienses"  to  arva;  "ad  deditionem"  to 
UT  pareebnt;  and  "Romanis"  to  colono.  Compare  Martial  4,  14 
(ad  Silium): 

"Sili,  Castalidum  decus  sororum, 
qui  perjuria  barbari  furoris 
ingenti  premis  ore  perfidosque 
astus  Annibalis  levesque  Poenos 
magnis  cedere  cogis  Africanis;" 

where  Martial  regards  Silius  as  compelling  ("cogis"),  not  with 
his  music  or  any  musical  instrument,  but  "ingenti  ore,''  with 
his  mighty  mouth,  his  mighty  language,  his  mighty  poetry,  the 
Carthaginians  to  yield  ("cedere")  to  the  great  Africani,  just  as 
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our  author,  in  the  text,  regards  himself  as  compelling  (coegi) 
not  with  his  music  or  any  musical  instrument,  but  with  his 
teaching  (the  teaching  of  his  didactic  poem  the  Georgics),  the 
arva  to  obey  the  colonus;  in  other  words,  where  Martial 
represents  Silius,  as  himself  doing  ("premis,"  "cogis  cedere") 
that  which,  in  point  of  fact,  the  hero  of  his  poem  did,  exactly  as 
Virgil,  in  our  text,  describes  himself  as  having  done  (coegi  ut 
pareeent)  that  which,  in  point  of  fact,  the  teaching  of  his 
didactic  poem  the  Georgics,  did. 

CoEGt.  Plin.  N.  H.  2,  63  (of  the  ground  as  compared  with 
the  other  elements):  "At  haec  benigna,  mitis,  indulgens  usibus- 
que  mortalium  semper  ancilla,  quae  coacta  generat,  quae  sponte 
effundit,  quos  odores  saporesque,  quos  sucos,  quos  tactus,  quos 
colores!  quam  bona  fide  creditum  fenus  reddit!" 

Paeerent  arva  colono.  Avian.  Descript.  Orb.  Terrae,  14: 

"qua  colitur  populis,  qua  tellus  paret  aratro." 

Ovid.  Fast.  2,  296  (of  the  Arcadian  times) : 

"nulla  sub  imperio  terra  colentis  erat." 

ViciNA.  "Nemo  facile  dixerit  cui  vicina.  Markl.  rogat: 
silvis  anMantuae?  Burman.  quia  Georgica  sunt  prox- 
imum  carmen  Bucolicis.  quod  est  longe  ineptissimum. 
ipse  durum  vocat-  Wagnerus  vicina  silvis  interpretatur  ex 
Georg.  3,  295,  ubi  legitur :  'Incipiens  stabulis  edico  in  mollibus 
herbam  Carpere  oves  .  .  .  Post  hinc  digressus  iubeo  frondentia 
capris  Arbuta  sufficere.'  Sententia  adeo  hue,  ni  fallor,  rediret: 
Ego,  qui  olim  incepi  a  carmine  biicoUco,  turn  a  iucoUco  digressus, 
ad  Georgicum  transii.  Hoc  si  non  alienum  sit  a  carmine  didac- 
tico,  dedecet  vel  praefationem  carminis  epici."  Peerlkamp> 
Vicina  presents  no  manner  of  difficulty,  the  meaning  being: 
near  to  the  speaker,  to  the  Ille  ego,  at  tJie  time  spoJcen  of,  viz.  at 
the  time  the  speaker  came  out  of  the  woods;  therefore,  if  one 
must  be  so  particular,  near  not  only  to  the  speaker  but,  by 
necessary  consequence,  to  the  woods.  The  term  is  of  the  most 
common  occuiTonce  in  all  kinds  of  writing,  and  especially  in 
the  bucolic  (of  which  the  introductory  verses  may  be  regarded 
[see  Rem.  on  "gracili,"  «.  1]  as  affording  an  example);  Calpurn.1,6: 
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"nos  quoque  vicinis  cur  non  suceedimus  umbris?" 

Calpurn.  3,  94: 

"ipse  pi'ocul  stabo,  vel  acuta  carice  tectus, 
vel  propius  latitans  vioina,  ut  saepe,  sub  ara.", 

in  both  which  instances  as  in  our  text,  vicinus  is  near  to  the 
speaker  at  the  time  spohen  of.    Virg.  Eel.  1,  53: 

"hinc  tibi,  quae  semper  ricino  ab  limite  sepes 
Hyblaeis  apibus  florem  depasta  salicti 
saepe  leve  somnum  suadebit  inire  susurro," 

where  vicinus   is  near  to  the  person  spolien  to,  at  the 
spoken  of. 

AviDO  coLONO.     Ovid.  Fast:  1,  677: 

"frugibus  immensis  avidos  satiate  colonos,'' 

DaHey  Lodge,  Dalhey  (Ireland),  July  2$,  lisll. 


4(a). 

GKATUM  OPUS  AGHICOLIS 


"a  poem  grateful  to  the  greedy  swain," 

Dryden. 

It  is  not  in  this  its  secondary,  particular,  and  technical  sense, 
but  in  its  primary  and  general  sense  of  work,  labor,  performance, 
OPUS  is  to  be  understood  in  this  place;  Liv.  40,  51:  "Opera  ex 
pecunia  attributa  divisaque  inter  se  haec  confecerunt.  Lepidus 
molem  ad  Terracinam,  ingratum  opus,  quod  praedia  habebat 
ibi,  privatamque  publicae  rei  impensam  imposuerat. . .  Habuerc 
et  in  promiscuo  praeterea  pecuniam.  ex  ea  communiter  locarunt 
aquam  adducendam,  fornicesque  faciendos.  Impedimento  operi 
fuit  M.  L.  Crassus,  qui  pet  fundum  suuni  duci  non  est  passus.", 
where  not  only  have  we  "opus"  used  three  times  in  this  its 
general  sense,  but,  the  addition  to  it,  at  one  of  those  times,  of 
"ingratum"  (disagreeable,  viz.  to  the  people)  exactly  answering 
to  the  GRATUM  of  our  text  [agreeable,  viz.  to  the  agriculturists), 
places  it  beyond  doubt  that  opus,  in  our  text,  is  not  used  in  its 
special  or  technical  sense  of  poem,  but  in  its  general  and  com- 
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mon  sense  of  worTc,  labor,  performance,  and  refers  primarily  and 
directly  to  the  labor  or  work:  coegi  ut  quamvis  avido  pauerent 
AKVA  coLONo,  and  only  secondarily  and  indirectly  and  through 
the  medium  of  vicina  coegi  ut  quamvis  avido  paeerbnt  arva 
coLONO,  to  the  poem  itself     Compare  also  Theocr.  Idyll.  22,  40 : 

.     .     uiliiriXai  Se  KEffluxEoav  aY^^oGt  ;csux«i 
Xeuxai  T£  j:),aTavoi  te  xat  axpoxo|xoi  xunapiaaoi, 
avGsa  x'  EUtoSri,  Xaatai;  BiXa  Epya  |j.EXi5aats, 
Oder'  Eapo?  XrjyovTo;  EniPpusi  av  X£t|j,a>va;. 

Theocr.  Idi/ll  10,  22  (Milo  speaking): 

xac  Ti  xopac  ipiXtxov  (jleXo;  ajj-PaXsu  '  oS[OV  ouTw; 
£pYa|r). 

Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  244: 

ou  yap  ■KIM  vE^pEta  8c'  oaiEa  T£Tp7]VOVT0, 
Epyov  A6i)va[7);,  eXasito  xaxov. 

Aen.  7,  45: 

'"maius  opus  moveo/'. 

To  the  proofs  I  have  advanced  (I,  1  — 4)  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  four  introductory  verses,  may  be  added  the  exact  parallelism 
of  Theocritus's  (fO^x  spyoc  [/.sXicuat;  to  gratum  opus  agricoliSj 
and  the  striking  similarity  in  cast  and  cadence,  no  less  than  in 
position  in  the  verse,  of  "Maius  opus  moveo." 

Dalkey  Lodge,  Dalhey  (Ireland),  July  27,  1871. 


4(6). 

at  nunc  horrentia  martis 
arma  virumque  cano 


"Cum  hac  tuba  quam  conferas!"  exclaims  La  Cerda,  with  how 
much  more  enthusiasm  than  right  understanding  of  his  author 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  my  Rem.  on  "cano"  v.  5.  If, 
therefore,  I  quote  the  commencement  of  the  Orphic  Argonautics 
(vers.  7): 
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Nuv  -[dp  CToi,  XupgepYE,  tpiXov  |jieXo;  aEtSovTa 
Gu'i^o;  ETtotpuVEC  XE^ai,  TanEp  outuote  TcpoaOtv 
E!f  pao',  OTav  Baz'^oio  y.ai  AiioXXiovo^  avaxTO? 
xEvTpto  E^auvojiEVo;,  ^pLxtuSEa  xrjX'  ETCi'^aoxov, 
BvrjTOi;  avOptoTtoiaiv  axrj'  [iETa  S'opxia  [/.uoTai;,, 

on  which  follows  an  account  of  the  previous  writings  of  the 
author  of  that  poem,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  it  is  by 
no  means  a  taking  up  of  the  gauntlet  thrown  down  by  La  Cerda, 
but  for  the  very  different  purpose  of  strengthening  the  argument 
already  adduced  (Rem.  1. 1  — 4)  in  favor  of  the  four  introductory 
verses,  by  showing  by  means  of  an  example,  that  Virgil  was  not 
singular  in  commencing  his  epic  with  a  reference  to ,  and  short 
account  of,  his  previous  performances. 

At.  Let  no  one  ground  an  argument  against  the  authenti- 
city of  the  four  introductory  verses,  either  on  the  anacoluthon 
iLLE  EGO  QUI  ...  AT  NUNC — Virgil  is  unhappily  (see  Rem.  on  "id 
metuens,"  1,  27)  but  too  much  addicted  to  anacolutha—  or  on. 
the  apparent  insignificance  of  the  word  with  which  the  broken- 
off  discourse  is  recommenced  ("At  plane  otiosum  est,  et  contra 
morem  Latinitatis,"  Peerlkamp).  Not  only  is  at,  according  to 
the  general  rule  that  words  are  significant  in  the  inverse  pro- 
portion of  their  length  (witness  yes,  no,  if,  in,  for,  I,  he,  how, 
who),  not  an  insignificant  word,  but  at  —  serving,  as  it  always 
does,  to  contrast  what  follows  with  what  has  just  been  said,  or, 
where  nothing  has  been  said,  with  what  has  just  been  thought 
—  is  here  precisely  in  its  right  place;  nay,  according  to  Virgil's 
own  practice  and  the  practice  of  other  the  best  writers,  was  not 
too  insignificant  a  word  to  have  been  placed  first  word  of  the 
whole  passage;  Aen.  2,  535: 

"at  tibi  pro  scelere,  exclamat,  pio  talibus  ausis, 
di  (si  qua  est  caelo  pietas  quae  talia  curet) 
persolvaut  grates  dignas,  et  praemia  reddant 
debita;" 

where  see  Rem.;  Ovid.  Fast.  2,  395: 

"at  quam  sunt  similes!  at  quam  formosus  uterque!"" 

or  of  the  whole  book : 

"At  regina  gravi  iamdudum  saucia  cura" 
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(with  which  commencement  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Aeneis 
with  "At",  compare  the  commencement  of  the  third  book  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  twentieth  book  of  the  Odyssey  with  the  Greek 
at,  auTocp);  Ovid.  Amor.  3,  7,  1: 

"At  non  formosa  est,  at  non  bene  culta  puella; 
at,  puto,  non  votis  saepe  petita  meis!" 

Hor.  lEpod.  5,  1: 

"At  0  deorum  quidquid  in  caelo  regit 
terras  et  humanum  genus, 
quid  iste  fert  tumultus  ?  " 

and  has  even  been  placed  by  Apuleius  —  for  however  Hilde- 
brand  may  prefer  his  own  conjectural  "En",  collators  of  the 
MSS.  unanimously  affirm  the  reading  to  be  "At"  —  first  word 
of  his  Metamorphoses :  "At  ego  tibi  sermone  isto  Milesio  varias 
fabulas  conseram,"  etc.  Compare  the  not  very  dissimilar 
position  and  use  of  the  same  particle  in  the  ancient  formula 
deditionis  preserved  to  us  by  Livy,  1,  38:  "Deditisne  vos 
populumque  Collatinum,  urbem,  agros,  aquam,  ...  in  meam 
populique  Romani  ditionem?  Dedimus.  At  ego  recipio"  (vide 
Drakenb.  ad  locum);  also  Liv.  24,  37:  "Tum  Pinarius:  At  illi, 
si  ad  consulem  gravarentur  mittere,  sibi  saltem  darent  populi 
concilium,  ut  sciretur"  etc.  and — the  very,  counterpart  and 
twin  brother  not  merely  of  the  at  nunc,  but  of  the  whole  thought 
and  manner  of  our  author  in  this  place  —  Stat.  Theb.  10,  827 : 

"Hactenus  arma,  tubae,  ferrumque  et  vulnera,  sed  nunc 
cominus  astrigeros  Capaneus  tollendus  in  axes.'' 

At  nunc  See  preceding  paragraph,  and  Rem.  1,  1  (a),  ad 
finem. 

Nunc  .  .  cano.  Georg.  2,  2:  "Nunc  .  .  .  canam".  Eel.  6,  6  : 
"nunc  .  .  .  meditabor".    Georg.  3,  294 : 

"nunc  veneranda  Pales,  magno  nunc  ore  sonandum.'' 

Georg.  4,  149 : 

"nunc  age,  naturas  apibus  quas  lupiter  ipse 
addidit,  expediam." 

Aen.  7,  37: 

'*nuiic  age,  qui  reges,  Erato,      .... 
expediam,'' 
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7,  611: 

"pandite  nunc  Helicona,  deae,  cantusque  movete,'' 

Lucret.  5,  510: 

''motibus  astrorum  nunc  quae  sit  causa  canamus," 

Propert.  2,  10,  7: 

"aetas  prima  canat  Veneres,  extrema  tumultus: 
bella  canam ,  quando  scripta  puella  mea  est. 

nunc  volo  subducto  gravior  procedere  vultu ; 
nunc  aliam  citharam  me  mea  Musa  doeet. 

surge,  anime,  ex  humili;  jam,  carmina,  sumite  vires; 
Pierides,  magni  nunc  erit  oris  opus." 

Ovid.  Met.  10, 149  (Orpheus  singing  and  accompanying  himself 
on  the  lyre): 

"lovis  est  mihi  saepe  potestas 
dicta  prius.  cecini  plectro  graviore  Gigantas, 
sparsaque  Phlegraeis  victricia  fulmina  campis. 
nunc  opus  est  leviore  lyra;  puerosque  canamus 
dilectos  superis;  inconcessisque  puellas 
ignibus  attonitas  mernisse  libidine  poenam." 

Stat.  Theb.  1,  33:  "Nunc  tendo  chelyn."  Theb.  10,  .827: 

"hactenus  arma,  tubae,  ferrumque  et  vulnera,  sed  nunc 
cominus  astrigeros  Capaneus  tollendus  in  axes.'' 

Horn.  II.  2,  484: 

saTCETs  vuv  |j.oi,  Mouaat,  OXujjireia  8(o(j.aT'  ey^ouaai  ■ 

Horn.  II.  2,  681: 

vuv  8"  au  Tou;,  oaaoi  to  nEXaaytxov  Ap-f05  svaiov, 

ApoU.  Rhod.  I,  20: 

vuv  S'  av  syu  yevetjv  te  xai  ouvo[j.a  [xu9r](j«t[ji.y|v 
7]pwa)V,  SoXtyji;  te  mpou;  aXo?,  oaaa  t'  spe^av 

7cX«i^0|XEV0l' 

Orph.  Argonaut.  1,  7  (just  quoted) : 

VUV  Y«p  ooi     

GufJi05  ETCOTpuvEt  Xe^tti,  xaTcsp  oureoTE  7Cp0<j6£V 
Eopaa      .... 

Oalkey  Lodge,  Dalkey  (Ireland),  Mar.  25,  1811. 
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4—7. 

HORRBNTIA  MARTIS 
ARM  A  VIRUMQUE  CANO  TROIAB  QUI  PRIMUS   AB  ORIS 
ITALIAM  PATO  PROPUGUS  LAVINAQUB  VBNIT 
LITORA 


These  words  have  supplied  Valerius  Flaccus  with  the  mould  in 
Tvhich  he  has  cast  the  first  verses  of  his  Argonautics : 

"prima  deum  magnis  canimus  freta  pervia  natis, 
fatidicamque  ratem ;  Scythici  quae  Phasidis  oras 
ausa  sequi,  mediosque  inter  iuga  concita  cursus 
rumpere,  flammifero  tandem  consedit  Olympo.", 

where  "deum  magnis  freta  pervia  natis''  corresponds  to  hor- 
RENTiA  MARTIS  ARMA,  "fatidicamque  ratem"  to  virumqub,  "prima" 
to  PRIMUS,  "canimus"  to  cano,  "quae"  to  qui,  "Scythici  Phasidis 
oras"  to  ITALIAM  LAVINAQUB  LiTORA ,  "ausa  sequi"  to  venit, 
"medios  inter  iuga  concita  cursus  rumpere",  to  multum  ille  bt 
TBRRis  iactatus  et  alto,  and  "flammifero  tandem  consedit 
Olympo",  if  less  exactly  to  conderet  urbem  inpbrebtque  dbos 
LATio,  very  exactly  to  the  apotheosis  of  the  hero  of  the  Aeneis, 
1,  263: 

"sublimemque  feres  ad  sidera  caeli 
magnanimum  A'enean," 

and  where  we  can  even  see  so  far  into  the  secret  heart  of  the 
composer,  as  to  perceive  why  the  two  objects  of  "canimus"  are 
not  placed  as  the  two  objects  of  cano,  in  our  text,  are  placed, 
viz.  before  the  verb,  but  one  on  both  sides  of  the  verb  — 
embracing  the  verb,  as  it  were,  —  and  the  other  after;  viz.  on 
account  of  the  complexity  of  the  first,  the  unwieldy  length  of 
"fatidicam"  in  the  second,  and  the  necessity  there  was  of  giving 
that  pregnant  word  an  emphatic  position  ;  see  Rem.  2,  246. 

Arma,  not,  with  Donatus  and  Vegetius  (see  Rem.  1 — 4, 
p.  5),  and  according  to  our  author's  own  example  11,  652 
(where  "arma  Dianae"  is  the  weapons  of  Diana,  the  weapons 
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commonly  used  by  Diana) ,  t^e  arms  of  Aeneas ,  in  the  sense  of 
the  arms  used  by  Aeneas,  the  arms  fabricated  for  Aeneas  by 
Vulcan,  but  arms  metonymically  for  wars  and  battles,  as  Aen. 
8,114: 

"pacemne  hue  fertis,  an  arma?" 

Georg.  3,  26: 

"in  foribus  pugnam  ex  auro  solidoque  elephanto 
Gangaridum  faciam  victorisque  arma  Quirini;" 

Aen.  7,  MO: 

"sed  te  victa  situ  verique  effeta  senectus, 
0  mater,  curis  nequidquam  exercet  et  arma 
regum  inter  falsa  vatem  formidine  ludit." 

Calpurn.  Eel.  4,  160  (referring  to  the  very  arma  of  our  text): 

"tu  mihi  talis  eris,  qualis  qui  dulce  sonantem 

.Tityron  e  silvis  dominam  deduxit  in  urbem, 
ostenditque  decs,  et  spreto,  dixit,  ovili, 
Tityre,  rura  prius,  sed  post  eantabimus  arma," 

Martis  arma,  wars  oi\battles  of  Mars ;  not,  literally,  wars  or 
battles  fought  by  Mars ,  or  Mars' s  own  wars  or  battles  (of  which 
structure  we  have  an  example  at  Georg.  3,  26  (just  quoted): 

"in  foribus  pugnam  ex  auro  solidoque  elephanto 
Gangaridum  faciam,  victorisque  arma  Quirini;" 

the  wars  or  battles  fought  by  victorious  Quirinus),  but  wars  or 
battles  presided  over  by  Mars,  which  are  the  peculiar  province  of 
Mars,  which  are  delighted  in  by  Mars,  exactly  as  Auson. 
Epigr.  1,  14: 

"sed  carmen  non  molle  modis;  bella  horrida  Martis 
Odrysii ,  Thressaeque  viragini§  arma  retractat.", 

where  the  victorious  emperor  spoken-of  fights  over  again  (viz. 
in  verse)  not  Odrysian  Mars's  own  wars  or  battles,  but  the 
Thracian  virago's  wars  or  battles  presided  over  by  Odrysian 
Mars,  or  in  which  Odrysian  Mars  takes  delight;  and  where  -^ 
still  further  parallelism  to  our  text  —  it  may  be  debated  whether 
"arma"  is  to  be  taken  literally  and  as  signifying  the  battle-axe 
and  lunate  shield  so  peculiarly  the  arms  of  the  Amazon,  or 
figuratively  and  as  a  mere  variety  for  "bella",  and  signifying 
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wars  or  battles,  exactly  as  in  our  text  it  has  been  debated 
whether  the  same  word  is  to  be  taken  literally  and  as  signifying 
the  arms  forged  for  Aeneas  by  Vulcan,  or  figuratively  and  as 
signifying  the  wars  of  Aeneas  with  the  Latins. 

Parallel  to  our  text  in  meaning,  although  not  parallel  either 
in  structure  or  position  in  the  verse,  is  (Hor.  Ars  Poet.  402) 

"Martiabella;" 

parallel  both  in  structure  and  meaning,  and  only  not  parallel  in 
position  in  the  verse,  is  (Ovid.  Met.  8,  20) 

"rigidi  certamina  Martis.", 

and  parallel,  not  only  in  structure  and  meaning,  but  in  position 
in  the  verse,  and  even  with  a  similar  emphasizing  adjective 
similarly  immediately  prefixed,  is  our  author's  own  (Aen.  12, 
124) 

"aspera  Martis 

pugna'' ,      . 

HoERENTiA,  hristling.  However  illogical  and  unhappy  the 
metonymy  by  whicb  an  epithet,  properly  applicable  "to  arma 
only  in  its  literal  sense  of  instruments  of  war,  is  applied  to  arma 
in  its  figurative  sense  of  war  itself,  it  is  at  least  neither  more 
illogical  nor  more  unhappy  than  that  by  which  the  same  epithet, 
properly  applicable  only  to  the  beholder  of  darkness,  or  to 
the  place  involved  in  darkness,  is  applied  to  darkness  itself; 
Aen.  1,  169: 

,   ,   .   "horrentique  atrum.nemus  imminet  umbra.''; 

and  1,  315: 

"arboribus  clausam  circum  atque  horrentibus  umbris;" 

or  than  that  by  which  the  epithet  fugiens,  properly  applicable 
only  to  the  fugitive,  is  applied  to  the  darts  discharged  by  the 
fugitive;  J.ew.  11,  653: 

"ilia  etiam,  si  quando  in  tergum  pulsa  recessit, 
spicula  converso  fugientia  dirigit  arcu."; 

or  than  that  by  which  the  epithet  fulvus,  properly  applicable 
only  to  the  lion's  skin,  is  applied  to  the  lion's  anger;  Claud,  in 
Frob.  et  Olyhr.  consul,  v.  25: 
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"tunc  fulva  leonis 
ira  perit;' 

or  than  that  by  which,  in  English,  the  epithet  shuddering,, 
properly  applicable  only  to  the  person  on  whom  the  impression 
is  made,  is  applied  to  the  thing  making  the  impression;  Milton, 
Comus,  814: 

"a  cold  shuddering  dew 
dips  me  all  o'er,"- 

The  addition  of  horrbntia  martis  to  arma,  has  a  triple 
good  effect.  First,  it  determines  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt 
or  cavil,  what  kind  of  arms  is  meant,  viz.  that  it  is  arms  par 
excellence,  military  arms,  in  the  sense  of  wars  or  battles,  and 
so  prevents  the  blending  of  arma  and  virum  into  one  conception, 
viz.  that  of  armed  man,  -warrior,  as  they  have  been  blended  not 
only  by  Ovid,  Trist.  2,  53'4: 

"oontulit  in  Tyrios  arma  virumque  toros," 

but  by  so  many  others  to  whom  the  Aeneis  begins  with  those 
words  (see  Rem.  1,  1 — 4)  and  as  the  same  words  have  been 
blended  elsewhere  even  by  our  author  himself;  11,  746: 

"volat  igneus  aequore  Tarehon 
arma  virumque  ferens,'' 

(the  armed  man,  the  warrior) ;  secondly,  it  intensifies  the  paint- 
ing, the  wars  or  battles  spoken-of  being  represented  not  merely 
as  wars  or  battles,  but  as  bristling  wars  or  battles,  and  not 
merely  as  bristling  wars  or  battles,  but  as  bristling  wars  or 
battles  of  that  dreaded  and  awful  god  whose  very  star,  Cicero 
tells  us  (de  Rep.  6),  shines  fiery-red  and  horrible  on  the  world: 
"Hominum  generi  prosperus  et  salutaris  ille  fulgor,  qui  dicitur 
lovis;  tumrutilus  horribilisque  terris  quem  Martem  dicitis.", 
and,  thirdly,  by  raising  an  expectation  of  something  to  come 
in  the  next  verse,  it  adds  emphasis  to  arma  already  emphatic 
on  account  of  its  position,  first  word  in  that  verse  and  separated 
by  a  pause  from  the  sequel;  see  Rem.  2,  246. 

Stabile  Pezzini,  ai  C^valeygieri,  Livorno,  Jan,  29,  1868. 
Dalkey  Lodge,  Dalkey  (Ireland),  Sej/t.  3,  1871. 
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4—12. 

HORRENTIA  —  MEMORA 


Tasso,.  (rents.  Liberata,  1,  1: 

"Canto  I'armi  pietose,  e  1  oapitano, 
che  '1  gran  sepolcro  liberd  di  Cristo: 
moUo  egli  opr6  col  senno,  e  con  la  mano, 
iholto  soffri  nel  glorioso  acquisto; 
e  in  van  I'lnferno  a  lui  s'  oppose,  e  in  vano 
s'arnai,  etc.  ..... 


0  Musa,  tu,  etc. 

And  such,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  the  Grerusalemme  Li- 
berata; a  modernized  copy,  even  to  the  individual  stones,  of  the 
Virgilian  edifice. 


5. 

0  A  N  O 


"Geacili  modulatus  avbna  opposuit  illi  cano.  Est  enim  hoc  ver- 
bum  longe  illo  praestantius;  idcirco  Musarum  Calliope  regina, 
quia  ceterae  modulantur,  ilia  canit."  lul.  Scalig.  Foet.  3,  26. 
"Cum  hac  tuba  quam  conferas?"  La  Cerda;  and  so  Voss,  in  his 
translation : 

"Waifen  ertont  mein  gesang"     ...... 

and  Spenser,  in  his  imitation : 

"for  trumpets  sterne  to  channge  mine  oaten  reeds," 

all,  as  I  doubt  not,  erroneously,  and  in  continuation  and  per- 
petuation of  the  extremely  false  view  commonly  taken  of  the 
commencement  Qf  the  Aeneis,  viz.  that  it  contains  in  the  words 
GRAciLi,  MODULATUS,  and  avena,  a  depreciation  of  bucolic  poetry, 
and  in  cano  an  exaltation  of  epic.  Having  already  shown  the 
falsehood  of  that  view  with  respect  to  gracili,  modulatus,  and 


or 
or 
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AvENA,  I  have  now  only  to  show  its  falsehood  with  respect  to 
CANO ,  an  easier  task ,  for  ,1  with  what  verisimilitude  can  it  be 
:a«serted  that  exaltation  of  his  present  or  epic  Muse  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  former  or  bucolic,  is  contained  in,  or  implied  by, 
the  very  term  which  he,  the  same  Virgil,  is  never  tired  of 
applying  to  his  bucolic  Muse  herself?  ,iWho  forgets,  or  ever 
can  forget 

"carmina  qui  lusi  pastorum,  audaxque  iuventa, 
Tityre ,  te  patulae  cecini  sub  tegmine  fagi.", 

or 

"carmina  nulla  canam;  non,  me  pascente,  capellae, 
florentem  cytisum  et  salices  carpetis  amaras.", 

"si  c animus  silvas,  silvae  Sint  consule  dignae.", 

"incipe ;  sollicitos  Galli  dicamus  amores, 
dum  tenera  attondent  simae  virgulta  capellae. 
non  oanimus  surdis;  respondent  omnia  silvae.": 

No,  no;  canere  (asiSstv)  is  a  middle  term  (medium  vocabulum 
of  the  grammarians)  which  takes  high  or  low  meaning  from, 
not  imparts  high  or  low  meaning  to,  the  context,  and  which, 
having  in  itself  no  higher  meaning  where  it  is  used  in  our  text 
than  it  has  where  it  is  used  in  the  passages  just  cited  —  viz. 
that  of  musically  celebrating  (no  matter  with  what  kind  of  music, 
high  or  low,  vocal  or  instrumental;  Sil.  11,  432  [ed.  RupertiJ: 

"imprimis  dulcem,  Poeno  laetante,  per  aures 
nunc  voce  infundit  Teuthras,  nunc  peotine  cantum."), 

oi  musicising,  if  I  may  invent  a  term  suggested  by,  and  corre- 
sponding to,  the  Greek  [j^oucl^siv 

Eurip.  Cycl.  488  (of  the  Cyclops) : 
xai  Srj  [j.e6uwv 
ayapiv  zeXaoov  [j.ou<jii^o(j.£vo; 
tjy.aioc  aKwSo;  xai  xXauoojAsvo; 

J^UpEt  KETpiVUV   E^O)  [JlEXaOptOV. 

Th^ocr.  Idyll.  8,  31: 

aiTtsp  opioiov 
[iouoiaSEi  Aatpvt;  taiuiv  arjSovraiv. 

and  tlie  German  musiciren  —  comes,  nevertheless,  in  our 
text,  in  consequence  of  its  immediate  connexion  with  at  nunc 
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HOREENTIA  MARTIS  AKMA  VIRUMQUE  ,   tO  signify  mUSicigC  ([J.OUITt'i^StV, 

musiciren,  It.  cantare)  /■;(  the  lofty ,  heroic  style,  it  being  only  in 
the  lofty,  heroic  style,  such  subjects  as  i-iorrentia  martis  arma 
VIRUMQUE  are  sung,  cele'brated,  or  musicized.  The  following  a*re 
passages  in  which,  from  a  similarly  elevated  context,  the  same 
word  takes  a  similarly  elevated  meaning;  Acn.  9,  525: 

"vos,  0  Calliope,  pi-ecor,  aspirate  canenti," 

9,  77A: 

"amicum  Crethea  Musis, 
Crethea  Musarum  comitem,  cui  carmina  semper 
et  citharae  cordi,  numerosque  intendere  nervis; 
semper  equos  atque  arma  virum  pugnasque  cane  bat." 

Claud,  de  Prob.  et  Olyb.  Cons.  198: 

"nec  Latiae  cecinere  tubae,  nee  Graeca  vetustas;'' 

.Stat.  Theb.  1,  32  (to'Domitian): 

"tempus  erit,  cum  Pierio  tua  fortior  oestro 
facta  canam;   nunc  tendo  [al.  tento]  clielyn.  satis  arma  referre 
Aonia  et  geminis  sceptrum  exitiale  tyrannis  " 

and  Theb.  10,  827: 

"hactenus  arma,  tubae,  ferrumque  et  vulnera:  sed  nunc 
cominus  astrigeros  Capaneus  tollendusin  axes, 
non  mihi  jam  solito  vatum  de  more  canendum. 
major  ab  Aoniis  sumenda  audacia  lucis 
mecum  omnes  audete  Deae.", 

while,  from  the  low  context  in  which  it  stands  in  these  other, 
following  passages,  it  takes  even  so  low  a  meaning  as  croaking, 
cawing,  and  crowing;  Georg.  1,  378: 

"et  veterem  in  limo  ranae  cecinere  querelam." 

Cic.  Divin.  1,  7:  "Jupiterne  cornicem  a  laeva,  corvum  a  dextra 
canere  jussisset."  ibid.  2,  26:  "Democritus  quidem  optimis 
verbis  causam  explicat  cur  ante  lucem  galli  can  ant."  Except, 
then,  for  the  reflex  of  the  context  on  it,  our  author,  in  the  cano  of 
the  fifth  verse  of  hisAeneis,  neither  blows  on  a  trumpet, 
nor  even  so  much  as  plays  or  sings,  but  only  musici- 
ses  Mars'  bristling  arms  and  the  man;  exactly  as,  in  his  first 
Georgic,  he  neither  blows  On  a  trumpet,  nor  even  so 
much  as  plays  or  sing  St  but  only  niusicizes  what 
makes  glad  crops,  only  musieizes  the  blessings  of  Bacchus 
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Ceres,  the  Fauns  and  Bryad  girls ,  etc.;  exactly  as,  in  his 
second  Georgic,  he  neither  blows  Oil  a  trumpet^  nor  even 
so  much  as  plays  or  sing  St  but  only  niusicises  thee, 
Batchus,  the  vine,  the  olive,  etc. ;  exactly  as,  in  his  third  Georgic,. 
he  neither  MOWS  on  a  trumpet^  nor  even  so  much  as 
plays  or  sings,  but  only  musicises  herds  and  flocks,, 
thee,  great  Bales,  thee,  famous  Amphrt/sian  shepherd,  and  you,  ye 
Lycaean  woods  and  rivers ;  exactly  as ,  in  the  middle  of  his  last 
Georgic ,  he  would ,  if  he  had  space ,  neither  Iblow  on  a 
trumpet ,  nor  even  so  much  as  play  or  sing,  but  only 
niusicize  the  rose-beds  of  Baestum;  exactly  as,  in  the  latter 
end  of  his  last  Georgic,  referring  back  to  his  first  three,  he  tells 
us  —  not  that  he  Tblew  on  d  trumpet,  or  even  so  much 
as  played  or  sung,  but  only  —  that  he  musicised  fields 
and  flocks  and  trees,  and ,  referring  back  to  his  Bucolics,  that 
he  was  the  same  who  had  previously  —  not  Iblown  On  ft 
trumpet,  or  even  so  much  as  played  or  sung,  but  — 
musicised  tliee,  Tityrus,  under,  the  spreading  beech. 

So  far  so  good,  but  <; is  there  nothing  moi-e?  ^does  Virgil^ 
when  he  says,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  verses  of  his  Aeneis,  / 
musicize  Mars'  bristling  arms  and  the  man,  and  when  he  says, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  first  Georgic,  I  will  musicise  what  may 
make  glad  crops,  etc.  and  I  musicise  your  blessings,  0  Bacchus 
and  Ceres,  etc.;  and  when  he  says,  in  the  beginning  of  his  second 
Georgic ,  now  I  tvill  musicise  thee ,  Bacchus,  etc.;  and  when  he 
says,  in  the  beginning  of  his  third  Georgic,  I  ivill  niusicise  thee, 
great  Bales,  etc.;  and  when  he  says,  in  the  middle  of  his  last 
Georgic,  If  I  had  space,  I  would  musicize  the  rose-beds  of  Baes- 
tum, etc.;  and  when  he  sums  up,  in  the  last  verses  of  his  last 
Georgic,  all  his  previous  musicizings,  both  those  of  his  Georgics 
and  those  of  his  Eclogues,  in  one  comprehensive  Imusicised  the 
care  of  cattle  and  fields  and  trees,  and  thee,  Tityrus,  under  the 
■spreading  beech,  mean  that  he  actually  either  sang  with  his  voice 
or  played  on  an  instrument  all  those  various  objects?  Far  from 
it.  Virgil  was  not  a  singer  with  the  voice  nor  a  performei'  on 
an  instrument,  but  a  farmer  and  a  poet,  and  as  little,  in  any  of 
the  expressions  we  have  been  discussing,  means  actually  singing 
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with  the  voice  or  playing  on  an  instrument,  as  in  the  expression 
MODULATus  AVBNA  CARMEN  (scc  Rem.  OH  thosc  words),  he  means 
actually  playing  an  air  on  the  Pandean  pipe.  The  expressions 
are  —  all  of  them,  like  that  one  —  mere  metonymies,  and  sig- 
nify, respectively,  no  more  than  that  Virgil  composed  in  his 
mind,  and  wrote  down  with  his  pen.  Bucolics,  Georgics,  and 
a  poem  of  which  Aeneas  and  his  exploits  were  the  subject. 

Dalhey  Lodge,  Dalkey  firtlandj,  July  22,  1811. 


5-7. 


TROIAE  QUI  PRIMUS  AB   ORIS 
ITALIAM  FATO   PROPUGUS   LAVINAQUE  VENIT 
LITORA 


^Is  the  structure  fato,  italiam  venit  profugus,  venit  and  pro- 
FUGUS  being  considered  as  intimately  united  together,  so  as  to 
form  the  one  idea  of  coming  as  a  refugee,  talcing  refuge?  ^or  is 
it  FATO  PROFUGUS,  ITALIAM  VENIT,  FATO  being  separated  from 
venit  and  thrown  entirely  to  profugus,  so  as  to  afford  the  sense: 
a  fated  refugee?  The  former  is  the  structure  assigned  to  the 
passage  by  Servius,  who  observes :  "Fato  ad  utrumque  pertinet, 
et  quod  fugit  et  quod  ad  Italiam  venit.";  the  latter,  that  assigned 
to  it  by  Quintilian,  who  (Inst.  Or  at.  11,3)  directs  the  reader  to 
suspend  his  breath  at  italiam:  "quia  interiectio  est  fato  pro- 
fugus, et  continuum  sermonem  qui  faciebat  italiam  lavinaque 
dividit."  In  support  of  the  opinion  of  Servius  may  be  alleged, 
first,  the  numerous  examples  of  a  similar  intimate  union  be- 
tween profugus  and  a  verb; 

Sail.  Bell.  lug.  39;  "profugus  ex  Africa  abierat."    Bell.  lug.  60: 
"profugi   discedunt."    Bell.  Qat.  6    (of  these   very  Aeneadae): 
"profugi  sedibus  incertis  vagab  antur.''    Aen.  8,  118  : 
"qnos  illi  bello  profugos  egere  superbo." 

Compare  Eurip.  Med.  104 : 

KpEwv  |J.'  eXkuvei  cpufaSa  yi?  KoptvOia;. 
Eurip.  Med.  1024 : 

eyo)  3' £?  aXXrjV -fciKV  Ei[j.t  Sv)  '^uyas, 
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and  Eurip.  Helen.  89: 

tpuyac  TcaTpioa;  £?eXr)Xau.ai  y^ow^. 
Apollod.  Biblioih.  1,  9  ,  27 :   EreipouXeuouoa  [Medea]  Se  uarspov  ©rjaei, 
^uya;  ASrjvcov  |j.£Ta  tou  TtaiSo;  EzPaXXexai. 

and  secondly,  our  author's  perpetual  insistence  that  the  Fates 
drove  Aeneas  not  merely  from'Troy  but  to  Italy: 

r  Aen.  10,  61 : 

"Italiam  petiit  fatis  auctoribus ;" 
7,255: 

"sed  nos  fata  deum  veatras  exquirere  terras 
imperils  egere  suis." 

in  support  of  that  of  Quintilian,  first,  the  immediate  proximity 
of  the  two  words,  fato  and  peofugus,  suggestive  of  their,  junc- 
tion: "Fato  peofugus  vel  collocatio  iungenda  esse  docet," 
Haeckermann  (Greifswald  Programm,  1853);  and,  secondly, 
the  smoother  cadence  of  the  verse  when  read  with  a  pause 
before  and  after  fato  peofugus.  Siding  with  Servius,  the  reader 
will  have  the  company  of  Heyne,  who  observes:  "Peofugus 
venit:  ornate  illud  adiectum,  et  melius  iungitur:  Troiae  ab  oeis 
PEOFUGUS  VENIT."-,  also  of  Wagner  (1832,  1861),  of  Dietsch 
(TJieolog.  p.  17),  and  of  Forbiger;  siding  with  Quintilian,  he  will 
be  accompanied  by  Julius  Scaliger  (Poet.  3,  26),  D.  and  N. 
Heinsius,  Voss  ("kam,  durch  schicksal  verbannt,  gen  Italia"), 
Thiel  and  Conington. 

Let  us  see  if  there  is  no  chance  of  an  agreement  between 
the  two  opposite  parties,  if  they  will  not  accept  of  any  mediation. 
Quintilian,  you  are  undoubtedly  right;  ^how  could  you,  a  Roman 
of  the  first  century  and  a  teacher  of  elocution,  be  wrong?  the 
rhythm  requires  a  pause  at  peofugus  : 

ITALIAM,  FATO  PEOFUGUS,  LAVINAQUE  VENIT 
LITOKA, 

and  you  are  right  too,  Servius;  fato,  belonging  in  the  strict 
structure  to  peofugus  only,  belongs  in  the  sense  to  venit  also, 
for  only  by  fate  could  a  man,  routed  and  fugitive  by  fate,  i.  e. 
flying  before  fate,  have  come  to  the  place  to  which  he  came. 

Peofugus,  exactly  the  cpuya;  of  Euripides,  just  quoted. 

Fato:  "subtiliter  monstrans  quae  accidunt  fato  nullius 
posse  virtutibus  superari  .  .  .  ergo  crimine  desertae  patriae  ab- 
solvitur,"  Donat.    "Bene  addidit  fato,  ne  videatur  aut  causa 
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criminis  patriam  deseruisse,  aut  novi  imperii  cupiditate,"  Ser- 
vius.  "Non  merito  sed  fato,"  lul.  Scaliger  (Foet.  3,  26).  The 
innuendo  had  been  as  unworthy  of  the  poet  as  derogatory  to  the 
hero:  "Hand  temere  illud,  quod  fato  profugus  venisse 
dicitur,  aut  inventum  esse  a  poeta  aut  creditum  a  Romanis  per- 
suadebunt  gravissimi  auctores,  Homerus,  qui  fatale  Aeneae 
fuisse  ait,  ut  superstes  atrocissimo  bello  Troianis  imperaret, 
n.  20,  302 — 8,  et  Liv.  1,  1:  'Aeneam,  ad  maiora  initia  rerum 
ducentibus  fatis,  primo  in  Macedonian!  venisse'  cet.  Fato  autem 
Cum  summa  rerum  in  hoc  carmine  expositarum  gubernetur, 
fieri  non  potest,  quin  eae  res  ipsae  fiant  augustiores,  legentes 
autem  impleantur  et  reverentia  tanti  numinis  et  admiratione 
rei  Eomanae  volente  Fato  et  constitutae  et  ad  earn,  quae  fuit 
Virgilii  tempore,  potentiam  ac  dignitatem  evectae."  Wagner 
(1861).  To  be  sure;  ,»who  can  doubt  it?  but  not  to  produce 
such  mere  rhetorical  effect  is  the  office  of  the  word  fato  in 
this  place.  The  word  is  essential,  not  to  be  avoided,  our  author's 
object  being  to  place  before  the  reader,  here  at  the  very  outset, 
the  two  forces  from  whose  antagonism  results  the  whole  action 
of  the  poem,  viz.  the  force  of  fate  expressed  by  fato,  and  the 
force  of  the  Gods  expressed  by  vi  supebum,  the  former  force 
impelling  Aeneas  and  his  Trojans  towards  Italy  and  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome,  the  latter  driving  them  back,  repelling  by  every 
possible  means ;  the  former,  of  course  and  according  to  the  very 
notion  of  fate,  victorious :  Italiam  lavinaqub  litoea  vbnit-  the 
latter,  according  to  the  no  less  philosophical  than  religious 
dogma  which  assigned  certain  limits  to  the  power  even  of  the 
Gods,  obstructing,  embarrassing,  and  delaying:  multum  ille 
ET  TBREis  lAOTATus  ET  ALTO,  but,  in  the  end,  defeated  and  obli- 
ged to  succumb:   dum  conderet  urbem  inferrbtque  deos  latio 

GENUS  UNDE    LATINUM  ALBANIQUE  PATRES  ATQUE  ALTAE 
MOENIA  ROMAB. 

So  entirely  is  this  the  case,  so  intent  is  the  poet  on  placing 
clearly  and  unmistakably  before  his  audience  the  main  springs 
from  whence  the  whole  action  of  the  poem  arises,  viz.  fate  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  cabals  of  jealous  and  resentful  Gods  on 
the  other,  that  we  find  him,  a  little  further  on,  winding  up,  and. 
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if  I  may  so  say,  perorating,  his  exordium  with  a  repetition,  in 
still  more  emphatic  terms,  of  the  exposition  with  which  he  has 
here  so  emphatically  begun  it: 

"iactatos.aequore  toto 
Troas,  reliquias  Danaum  atque  immitis  Achilli, 
arcebat  louge  Latio,  multosque  per  annos 
errabant,  acti  fatis,  maria  omnia  circum.  -» 

tantae  molis  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem." 

where  (1) 

.     "iactatos  aequore  toto 
Troas,  ...  .... 

arcebat  longe  Latio,  multosque  per  annos 
errabant     .  .  maria  omnia  circum.", 

is  the  repetition  and  more  minute  specification  of 

MULTUM  ILLE  ET  TEKRIS  lAOTATUS  ET  ALTO, 

where  (2)  the  subject  of  'arcebat'  is  the  same  inimical  deity 
who  would,  even  in  spite  of  Fate,  annihilate  everything  Trojan: 

VI  SDPEEUM,  SAEVAE  MEMOREM  lUNONIS  OE  IRAM, 

where  (3)  'acti  fatis'  expresses  the  opposite  force  which  allowed 
the  fugitives  no  rest  until  at  last  it  landed  them  where  it  had, 
from  the  beginning,  determined  they  should  land,  viz.  in  Italy, 
and  near  the  spot  where  Rome  was  to  be  founded: 

ITAHAM,  FATO  PKOFUGOS,  LAVINAQDE  VENIT 
LITOEA, 

and  where  (4)  if  any  one  doubt  the  perfect  parallelism  of  the 
two  passages  and  that 

"iactatos  aequore  toto 
Troas,  reliquias  Da.naum  atque  immitis  Achilli, 
arcebat  longe  Latio ,  multosque  per  annos 
errabant,  acti  fatis,  maria  omuia  circum.' , 

is  but  our  author's  usual  (see  Rem.  1,  151)  return  to,  re-enuncia- 
,tion  of  and  peroration  with,  his  previous  exposition: 

ITALIAM,  FATO  PEOFDGUS,  LAVINAQUE  VENIT 

LITORA  —  MULTUM  ILLE  ET  TERKIS  lACTATUS  ET  ALTO 

VI  SUPERUM,  SAEVAE  MEMOREM, lUNONIS  OB  lEAM, 

^et  him  compare  further  the  concluding  words  of  the  second 
passage: 

''tantae  molis  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem.", 

with  the  concluding  words  of  the  first: 

.   .        GENUS  UNDE  LATINUM 
ALBANIQUE  PATEES  ATQUE  ALTAE  MOENIA  KOMAH., 
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and  then  say  whether  the  two  passages  are  not  substantially  the 
same,  and  whether  the  author  does  not,  in  the  second,  return 
back  to  the  point  at  which  he  had  broken-ofF  with  the  first,  in 
order  to  explain,  in  the  long  intercalation  musa  mihi  caussas 
MBMORA  —  HIS  ACCENSA  SUPER,  the  causo  of  an  opposition  so 
pronounced  and  remarkable  between  the  two  powers  by  which 
human  affaii's  are  governed,  Fate  (fato  v.  6)  and  the  power  of 
the  Gods  (vi  supeeum,  v.  8).  See  Rem.  on  "vi  superum",  v.  8, 
on  "acti  fatis"  v.  36,  and  on  "Cunctus  obltaliam"  etc.  v.  237; 
also  on  "Atque  rotis  summas"  etc.  v.  151. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  beginning,  in  the  middle  (for  we  have 
it  also  in  the  middle : 

"hoc  regiium  dea  gentibus  esse 
si  qua  fata  sinant,  iam  turn  tenditque  fovetque. 
progeniem  sed  enim  Troiano  a  sanguine  duci 
audierat,  Tyrias  olim  quae  verteret  arces. 
hinc  populum  late  regem  belloque  superbum 
venturum  excidio  Libyae,  sic  volvere  Parcas."), 

and  in  the  winding  up  of  the  prologue,  this  antagonism  between 
the  powers  governing  the  world  is  prominently  set  forth;  it 
forms  the  sole  and  entire  subject  of  the  soliloquy  of  the  first 
actor  who  appears  on  the  stage,  that  actor  being  no  less  a  person- 
age than  the  principal  god,  the  prime  mover  of  the  opposition: 
"Quippe  vetor  fatis!"  and  is  set  forth,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
sequel,  at  every  turn,  every  winding  of  the  drama,  even  to  the 
plaudite.  This  antagonism  is  the  sine-qua-non  of  the  work,  the 
heart  of  the  animal,  the  main  spring  of  the  watch.  Break  it  or 
take  it  away,  and  all  action  ceases,  and  the  poem  becomes  an 
impossibility.  Yet  there  have  been  commentators  and  editors 
"bene  meriti  de  Virgilio",  for  whom  this  antagonism  has  no 
existence,  and  who  commence  their  enar ratio  of  the  Aeneis 
with  the  words:  "Expositio  propositi,  vs.  1  —  7  [5 — llj. 
Ea  1 0  ac  voluntate  deorum  factum  est,  ut  Aeneas  domo  profugus 
novam  sedem  in  Italia  conderet."  Wagn.  (1861),  while  others, 
in  treatises  in  which  the  whole  nodus  of  our  author's  "fat  alls - 
mus"  undergoes  a  formal  unraveling,  actually  represent  this 
VIS  SUPERUM,  this  power  antagonistic  to  the  fates,  as  the  means 
or  medium  by  which  the  fates  arrive  at  their  object:  "Setzen 
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wir  ferner  voraus,  dass  die  gotter  den  inhalt  der  fata  vermoge 
ihrer  obmacht  (im  gegensatz  zu  den  schwachen  kraften  der 
sterblichen)  zu  realisiren  haben,  so  entspricht  vi  superum  dem 
FATO  [v.  6J  und  'fatis'  [v.  36],  wie  das  mittel  dem  zweck."  Alden- 
hoven,  ither  den  Virgil.  Fatalismus,  p.  23,  note. 

Stabile  Peezini,  ai  Cavaleggieri,  Livorno,  Nov.  24,  18G7 . 
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6-9. 

ITALIAM  FATO  PROFUGUS  LAVINAQUE  VENIT 
LITORA  MULTUM  ILLE  ET  TERBIS  lACTATUS  ET  ALTO 
VI  SUPERUM  SAEVAE  MEMOREM  lUNONIS  OB  IRAM 
MULTA  QUOQUE  ET  BELLO  PASSUS 


VAS.  LEOT. 

LAviKAQUE  I  Rom*.  II  g^  cod  Canon.  (Butler).    Ill  Propert  2,  34,  64 

("lactaque  Lavinis  moenia  litoribus");   luv.  12,  71    ("Atque  noveu- 

cali  sedes  praelata  Lavino");  Quint.  Inst.  11,  3 ;  D.  Hieron.  in  Ezech. 

9,  30,  ed.  Vallars.  ("Juxta  illud  Virgilianum:  lavinaque  venit  litora: 

non   quo    eo    tempore    quando   venit  Aeneas    in  Latium  Lavinia 

dicerentur ,  sed  quae  postea  Lavinia  nuncupata  sunt") :  D.  Augustin. 

de  Musica  5, 3 ;  Donat.;  Serv.  ("Lavjka  legendum  est,  non  Lavinia"); 

Macrob.  Sat.  5,2;  Priscian.  last.  8,  54;  Victorinus;  Eomel469,  1473; 

Venice  1470,1471,1475;  St.Urso;  Milan  1475, 1492;  BresCia ;  Pierius  ; 

Aldus  (1545);  P.  Manut. ;  lul.  Scalig.  Poet.  3, 26;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins. 

(1676,1704);   Philippe;  Wunderl.;  Voss;  Pettier;  Tliiel;' Ooningt.. 
LAviNQUE  II  ^  (Harleian  3944). 
LAviNiAQUE  I  Mill.  (LAUINZA  an  abrasion  after  the  last  A);  Ver.  (LAUI- 

NIAQ-UENITLiTdRA*»).  Ili(Gotha56).  niDiomedes;  Wagn. 

(1832,1861)';   Siipfle;    Gossrau;    Forbig;    Ladew. ;    Haupt;    Eibb.; 

Weidner. 


*  LAVINAQVE  not,a9  slated  by  Eibbeck,  LAVINAQ- 
**  LITORA  having  been  written  by  the  original  scribe  at  the  end  of  verse  6  [2]  (a  warn- 
ing  to  us ,  here  on  the  very  threshold,  not  to  rely  too  implicitly  on  the  authority  even  of 
first-class  MSS.) ,  has  been  obliterated ,  as  above ,  and  inserted  by  an  ancient  hand  on  the 
margin  in  front  of  MULTUM,  v.  7.  Should  the  reader,  impressed  with  the  profound,  I  may 
truly  say  abject,  respect  for  very  ancient  manuscripts  ,  of  which  so  many  scholars  of  the 
present  era  are  proud,  require  some  further  guarantee  than  mine  of  a  statement  so  dero- 
gatory to  one  of  the  most  ancient  Virgilian  MSS. ,  and  therefore  to  the  entire  class  of  MSS. 
of  which  that  most  ancient  Virgilian  MS.  is  a  fair  example ,  I  beg  to  refer  him  not  alone  to 
Ribbeck's  (I  must  own  not  too  easily  intelligible)  confirmation  of  the  statement  (P.  V.  M. 
Opera,  vol.  2,  p.  4),  but  to  the  error  itself  as  it  stands  pilloried  in  Arnold  Herrmann's  fac- 
simile (see  vav.  led.  ad  1 , 1 — 4,  above)  and  —  horror  of  horrors  to  the  ancient-manuscript- 
worshipers  of  the  Bonn  school!  —  mocked  by  the  two  culprits  pilloried  along  with  it,  ORE 
in  the  preceding  verse,  and  ITALIAMPROFUGtUS  in  the  same  verse  with  itself.  In  the 
Medicean  MS. ,  where  (testibus  et  Fogginio  et  Ribbeckio)  the  same  error  has  been  com- 
mitted, the  obliterated  word  has- not  (iisdem  testantibus)  been  even  so  much  as  restored  to 
its  proper  place , 

I  am  far  from  agreeing  with  Ribbeck  in  the  conclusion  he  has  deduced  from  the  consent 
of  two  so  important  MSS.  in  this  very  remarkable  error,  viz.  that  they  are  both  of  them 
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LAviNiA  III  Cynth.  Cenet.  ("lavinia  venit  litoea  et  non  lavina.  Silius 
Italicus :  'Sceptraque  fundavitTeucris  lavinia  victor',  et  Catullus  vero- 
nensis:  Lavinius  acer'.");  Aldus  (1514);  N.  Heins,  (1671);  Heyne; 
Brunck;  Wakef.. 

LAURENTiA  III  Pcerlk.  (conj.). 
0  Fr.;  Pal;  St.  Gall.. 


Italiam  .  .  .  lavinaqub  litoea.  The  sense  is  the  Lavinian  shore 
of  Italy,  LAVINA  LITOEA  being  limitative  and  explanatory  of  ita- 
liam.   Compare  verse  17 :  '' 

.       .       .       ITALIAM  OONTEA  TIEERINAQUE  LONGE 
OSTIA, 

where  tiberina  ostia  is  similarly  limitative  and  explanatory  of 
the  selfsame  italiam.  The  position  of  the  words  litoea  and 
osTiA  in  the  two  passages  respectively,  each  of  the  words  being 
first  word  in  its  own  verse,  separated  by  a  pause  from  the  sequel, 
and  pointed-to  by  the  whole  of  the  immediately  preceding  verse, 
shows  that  the  gist  of  the  thpught  is  not  in  either  case  Italy,  but 
in  the  one  case  the  Lavinian  shore,  and  in  the  other; case  the 
mouths  of  the  Tiber ;  exactly  as  in  the  immediately  preceding 
verse,  CAETHAGO,;fr^t  word,  separated  by  a  pause  from  the 
sequel,  and  ushered-in  to  the  reader's  attention  by  the  announce- 
ment URBs  ANTiQUA  puiT,  TYEii  TENUEEE  coLONi,  is  the  cardo  or 
sustaining  word  of  the  whole  passage:  see.Rem.  2,  246. 

The  form  of  expression  of  which  italiam  lavinaque  litoea, 
and  italiam  tibeeinaque  ostia,  are  two  examples  already  with- 
in the  first  seyenteen  lines,  is  of  nearly  equally-frequent  occur- 


copies  of  a  single  "archetype"  presenting  the  same  error.  I  think  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
two  MSS.  are  copies  taken,  not  e:f  viau  ,  but  ex  auditu,  from  a  correct  archetype,  and 
that  the  recitator  reading  correctly  and  making  no  pause  at  laviniaqde,  and  a  pretty  marke.d 
one  at  litora  ,  as  required  by  the  sense,  litora  and  not  venjt  was  taken  by  both  scribes 
to  be  the  end  of  the  verse  ,  and  so  written  down  in  both  copies.  Adopting  the  Eibbeckian 
theory,  we  perceive,  indeed,  a,  sufficient  reason  for  the  agreement  of  the  two  MSS.  in  so 
remarkable  an  error ,  but  are  left  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  origin  of  the  supposed  error 
of  the  preceding  MS. ,  —  have  to  reapply  our  theory  in  order  to  account  for  it,  and  so  from 
imagined  erroneous  MS.  to  imagined  erroneous  MS. ,  as  far  as  we  please  to  continue  the 
chase.  Adopting  the  just  proposed  theory,  we  have  the  agreement  in  error  of  the  two  MSS. 
no  less  satisfactorily  accounted  for  ,  and  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  error  itself  expl^ned 
without  the  help  of  any  imagined  error  beyond. 
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rence  throughout  the  whole  poem.  This  form  of  expression,  notj 
so  far  as  I  know,  occurring  with  any  frequency  in  Latin  writers 
anterior  to  Virgil,  and  not  at  all  in  Greek,  and,  where  it  occurs  in 
Latin  writers  posterior  to  Virgil,  being  a  mere  imitation  of  Virgil, 
may  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  Virgilian,  and  as  giving  one  of 
its  distinguishing,  arid  certainly  not  one  of  its  most  to-be-admired 
characters,  to'  his  poem.  In  this  form  of  expression  our  author 
uses  either  copulative  indifferently,  que  however  more  fre- 
quently than  et.  Examples  where  et  is  used  occur  at  1 ,  65: 
"molemque  et  montes";  and  1,  294:  "ferro  et  compagibus."' 
The  copulative  conjunction,  on  other  occasions  no  less  synthetic 
in  thought  than  in  grammar,  is,  in  this  form  of  expression, 
synthetic  in  grammar  only,  while  in  thought  it  is  analytic,  con- 
nects the  second  object  to  the  first,  not  as  a  second  object  (or 
so  that  first  and  second  objects  taken  together  constitute  two 
coordinate  objects),  but  as  a  specification  or  determination,  not 
unfrequently  as  an  embodiment,  of  the  first,  —  a  concrete  which, 
as  more  graphic,  is  substituted  for  the  first.  Thus  in  the 
examples,  italiam  lavinaque  litora,  and  italiam  tibeeinaqde 
osTiA,  the  second'objects  lavina  utora  and  tibeeina  ostia  are 
not  coordinates  of  it4liam,  or  coupled  with  i-taliam  logically  as 
they  are  coupled  with  it  grammatically,  they  are  mere  specifi- 
cations or  explanations,  epexegeses  as  they  are  called,  of  the 
preceding  object,  italiam,^  and  in  the  example  "molemque  et 
montes"  (where,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  "montes"  is  (per- 
haps) not  literal  but  figurative,  not  motmtains,  but  only  great 
stones  or  boulders)  the  meaning  is  (perhaps)  not  both  a  mass, 
heap,  or  huilding,  and  boulders,  hut  a  mass,  heap  or  building  of 
boulders,  exactly  as  in  the  similar  example  (1.  297),  "ferro  et 
compagibus",  the  meaning  is  not  sots  iron  and  compages,  but 
compages  of  iron,  iron  compages. 

This  so  called  epexegesis  of  our  author  is  therefore  but  a 
form  of  apposition,  and  a  very  incorrect,  illogical  form  too.  For, 
while  it  is  perfectly  correct  and  logical  to  say  (Horn.  II.  8,  47)  ; 
ISy)v  B'lxavEv  rcoXuTciSaxK,  (urcepa  Ojjptov, 
rapyapov, 

or  to  explain  IStiv  by  Fapyapov  added  directly  and  immediately 
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to  ISy5v  as  a  second  thought^  or  substitute  for  the  first,  it  had 
been  in  a  high  degree  incorrect  and  illogical  to  explain- 1St)v  by 
FapYKpov  coupled  grammatically  to  it  by  Jioci  or  ts  and  yet  wholly 
separate  from  it  in  the  sense,  in  other  words,  coupled  to  it  by 
)cai  or  TS  as  if  coupled  in  the  sense,  and  yet  not  at  all  coupled 
in  the  sense,  but  only  added  as  a  second  thought  more  precise 
and  determinate  than  the  first.  Why,  then,  used  by  Virgil  so 
very  incorrect,  illogical  formula?  The  reason  is  plain:  it  facili- 
tated his  versification.  "Molem  et  montes"  and  "ferro  et  com- 
pagibus"  suited  his  verse,  while  molem  montanam  and  ferro 
compaginate  had  not  suited  it  at  all;  and  the  addition  of 
"altos"  to  the  former  and  of  "arctis"  to  the  latter^  for  the^urp'ose 
of  intensification  of  the  sense,  finished  off  and  rounded  his  verse, 
while  the  addition  of  altam  to  the  former  and  of  a  re  to  to 
the  latter,  for  the=  same  purpose,  had  made  total  shipwreck  of 
the  versification.  In  the  same  way,  verse  286,  our  authof 
might  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  say  togatos  Romanes, 
rerum  dominos,  or'Romanos,  dominos  rerum  toga- 
tos, or  Eomanos,  rerum  dominos  gerentes  or  indutos 
togam,  or  Romanes  rerum  dominos,- gentem  toga- 
tam;  allow  him  the  que,  allow  him  to  unite  gentem  toga- 
tam  to  Romanes  rerum  dominos  as  if  the,  meaning  were: 
not  only  the  Romans  but  another  race  tvearing  the  toga,  and  all 
goes  smooth  and  easy;  the  so  necessary  dactyl  before  the  final 
spondee  is  formed,  and  a  fine  line  rounded  to  the  ear : 

"Eomanos  rerum  dominos  gentemque  togatam.", 

at  the  expense  however,  the  great  expense,  of  clear  meaning, 
and  correct  and  logical  construction.  This  form  of  epexegesis 
is  thus,  like  the  zeugma,  neither  more  nor  less  than  barter 
of  solid  for  superficial,  of  ore -of- gold  for  glitter,  and  Virgil, 
inditing  the  verse : 

"Eomanos  rerum  dominos  gentemque  togatam.", 

is  in  pursuit  of  the  same  seductive  sprite  of  %hich  he  is  in 
pursuit  when  inditing  the  verse  (10.  12) : 

"cum  fera  Karthago  Eomanis  arcitus  olim 
exitium  magnum  atque  Alpes  immittet  apertas :  ", 

viz.  a  rounded  hexameter.  If  our  author,  on  these  occasions  has 
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gained  his  object,  has  made  his  hexameters  full,  rounded,  sono- 
rous and  musical,  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  made  alike  im- 
possible for  himself  that  clear  simplicity  and  artlessness  which 
so  charms  us  in  Ovid,  and  that  dignified  gravity  which  we  so 
respect  in  Lucretius.  See  Rem.  on  "superos  et  conscia  numina 
veri/'  2. 141,  and  concluding  paragraph  of  Rem.  on  "molemque 
et  montes"  1.  65. 

The  form  of  epexegesis  we  have  just  been  discussing,  viz. 
that  in  which  a  single  word  or  phrase  is  explained  by  the  ad- 
dition of  another  word  or  phrase  coupled  to  it  by  means  of  the 
conjunction  que  or  et,  as  if  it  were  not  an  explanation  but 
a  coordinate,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  other 
form  of  epexegesis  in  which  a  complete  thesis  or  proposition  is 
explained  by  another  thesis  or  proposition  subjoined.  •  This 
latter  form,  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Virgil  but  common  to  all 
good  writers  whether  of  verse  or  prose  and  as  graceful  and 
elegant  as  the  former  is  awkward  and  embarrassing  to  the 
reader  (Georg.  1.  498  : 

"dii  patrii  indigetes,  et  Eomule,  Vestaque  mater, 

iwho  shall  say,  at  first  sight  and  without  consideration  and 
inquiry,  the  writer  being  in  the  habit  of  using  the  former 
species  of  epexegesis,  whether  "Romule"  and  "Vesta  mater" 
are  the  "indigetes"  themselves,  or  additional  to  the  "indi- 
getes"?), shall  be  treated  of,  at  the  length  and  with  the  con- 
sideration it  deserves,  hereafter.  See  Rem.  on  "Progeniem  sed 
enim,"  1.  23;  "Quem  si, fata  virum, servant,".  1.  550;  "Accipite 
haec,"  4.  611. 

Lavinaqub  venit  litora.  The  direct  thread  of  discourse 
dropped  at  litoea,  is  takeii  up  again  at  genus  undb,  after  a 
parenthetic  reference  (multum — latio)  to  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  the  hero  between  his  leaving  Troy  and  his 
establishing  himself  in  Italy,  and,  the  nature  and  origin  of  those 
difficulties.  That  such  is  the  structure  were  best  indicated  by 
two  dashes,  one  placed  before  multum,  the  other  after  latio. 

stabile  Pezatini,  ai  Cavaleggieri,  Livprno,  Apr.  2,  1868. 
Dalhey  Lodge,  Dalkey  {Ireland),  1812. 
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7—10. 

.       MULTUM  ILLiE  ET  TBRRIS  lACTATUS  ET  ALTO 


MULTA  QtrOQUE  ET  BELLO  PASSUS  DUM  CONDBRET  UHBEM 
INFBRRETQUE  DBOS  LATIO 

Horn.  0d:i5.l76{qi  XJlysses): 

xaxa  xoXXa  TcaSiov,  xac  tzoXX'  sTtaXrjSsi; 
otxaSs  vooTTjcrec,  xat  TiaeTai. 

Bom.  Od.  13.  90  {oimjsses): 

o;  jcpiv  (j,EV,fJ.aXa  ;ioXAa  ko.^'  aXyea  ov  xaxa  6u^ov, 
avSpMV  TE  m:oXe(J.ou;  aXeyeiva  te  xujiaTa  TiEipwv, 

Ovid,  Trist.  5.  3,  i^  (of  himself): 

"multa  prius  pelago,  multaque  passus  humo." ;        ; 


8(a). 

VI  SUPERUM. 


Vi  SUPERUM  expresses  the  moving  power ;  the  agency  by  which 
Aeneas  was  tossed  about;  that  it  was  no  "vis  humana"  (Georg. 
1.  198),  that  it  was  vis  superum,  power  of  beings  above', 
i.  e.  gods,  or,  as  might  be  said  now-a-days^  Jwaverily 
power.  But  ,^whatwas  it  set  this  heavenly  power  in  action? 
The  ire  of  Juno,  Iunonis  ob  iram.  We  have  thus,  briefly  set 
forth  in  a  single  verse, ^both  the  nature  of  the  force  or  power 
by  which  Aeneas  was  tossed  about ;  alid  the  cause  which  put 
that  power  into  action.  The  question  whether  all  the  gods,  or 
only  some  of  them,  and,  if  only  some ,  which  of  them  ( "Multi 
VI  SUPERUM  posse  accipi  dicunt  Irim,  Aeolum,  lutumam,  luno- 
nem."  Serv.  ed.  Lion),  has  no  place  here.  Vi  superum,  there-^ 
fore,  by  the  power  of  gods,  neither  specifying  any  nor  excluding 
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any,  not  even  Juno  herself,  exactly  as  (Aen.  7,  433)  "caelestum 
vis  magna/'  the  great  power  of  celestials ,  neither  specifying  any 
nor  excluding  any,  not  even  Juno  herself.  The  vi  superum  of 
our  text  is  thus  precisely  the  "vi  superum"  of  Val.  Flacc.  1. 670 : 

"seu  casus  nox  ista  fuit,  seu  volvitur  axis 
vi  superum," 

whether  by  the  power  of  gods  (i.  e.  hy  over -ruling,  heavenly 
power ) ,  orhy  mere  chance. 

That  these  two  short  and  pregnant  words,  emphatic  on 
account  of  their  position  (first  words  of  a  verse  and  succeeded 
by  a  pause,  see  Rem.  on  "ora"  2. 247),  and  placed  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  poem  for  the  purpose,  and  in  Virgil's  own  time,  no 
doubt,  with  the  effect,  of  raising  expectation  by  the  information 
they  convey,  that  the  gods  themselves  are  parties,  and  defeated 
parties  too,  in  the  great  drama  about  to  be  enacted,  —  that 
these  two  short  and  pithy  words,  I  say,  have  operated  so  little, 
perhaps  not  at  all,  either  as  a  oave  oaxem  or  an  intrate  amioi, 
on  the  commencing  Virgilian  student  of  a  later,  soi-disant  more 
enlightened,  more  spiritual  era,  is  owing,  on  the  oiie  hand,  to 
the  generally  prevalent  greater  solicitude  in  that  era  to  parse 
an  author  well,  than  rightly  to  understand  him,  arid,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  absence  from  the  minds  of  its  students,  of  that 
particular  string  which  vibrated  so  intensely  in  the  Roman 
breast  at  every  intimation  of  the  ultimate  victoiy  of  virtue 
assisted  by  fate,  over  wrathful,  jealous,  and  vindictive  gods,  a 
victory  directly  pointed-to  in  almost  every  word  of  the  context, 
and  constituting  the  grand  moral  of  the  poem. 

The  vis  superum  spoken-of  is  the  personal  power  of  gods 
as  distinguished  from  the  ordinance  of  fate;  in  other  words, 
that  independent,  self-  originating  will  and  power  which  is  con- 
ceded by  all  mythologies  to  gods ,  as  it  is  conceded  ( however 
falsely)  by  all,  or  almost  all,  philosophies  to  men  —  the  power 
to  will  and  act  of  one's  self,  not  only  independently  of,  but  in 
opposition  to,  supreme,  governing,  unalterable  fate  —  a  power 
which  is  only  not  unlimited,  because  it  must  ultimately  succumb 
to  the  antagonist  power.     Sil.  5.  76  (ed.  Ruperti): 

"heu  fatis  superi  certasse  minores ! " 
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Sil.  5.  201: 

"avertere  dei  vultus,  fatoque  dederunt 
maiori  non  sponte  locum." 

Sil.  13.  857 : 

"lux  vocat,  etnulli  divum  mutatile  fatum." 

Stat.  Theb.  7.  197  (Jupiter  speaking) : 

"immoto  dedncimur  orbe 
fatorum: " 

Ovid.  Met.  9.  432  (Jupiter  to  the  assembled  deities) : 

"vos  etiam,  quoque  hoc  animo  meliore  feratis, 
me  quoque,  fata  regunt.", 

Claud.  Bapt.  Bros.  3.  410  (Ceres  speaking) : 

''sic  numina  fatis 
volvimur  et  nullo  Lachesis  discrimine  saevit.", 

and,  Aen.  10.  464,  not  only  Alcides,  but  lupiter  himself  im- 
potent to  add  one  hour  to  the  life  of  Pallas  as  fixed  by  fate: 
"Audiit  Alcides  iuvenem,"  etc.  loannis  Andreae  Aleriensis 
Episcopi.  S.  D.  N.  Papae  Bibliothecarii  ad  Xystum  IIII.  sum- 
mum  Pontificem  Epistola  [Rome  XX.  Marcii  MCCCCLXXII] 
(Botfield,  Prefaces,  p.  64):  "Communis  ac  trita  olim  inter  gentiles 
opinio  fuit,  pater  beatissime,  Xyste  IIII.  Pontifex  Maxime  ce- 
tera diis ,  deos  ipsos  duodecim  etiam  illos  principes  selectos  et 
magnos  appellatos,  uni  necessitati  continuo  paruisset  Earn  enim 
inter  numina  omnia  absque  provocationeimperiosum  exercuisse: 
magistratum"  This  independent  vis  superum  is  prominently 
put  forward  here  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  poem,'  because 
it  is  on  it  the  main  action  of  the  poem  hinges  (see  Remark  on 
"lactates  aequore  toto"  verse  33,  and  on  "acti  fatis"  verse  36), 
because  it  is  it  which  is  the  immediate  cause  ^  not,  of  course, 
either  the  remote  or  the  ultimate  cause,  the  remote  being  Juno's 
anger  and  the  ultimate  being  the  causes  of  that  anger:  Musa 
MiHi  cAussAS  MEMORA  and  seq.  ^  the  immediate  cause  of  all 
Aeneas's  troubles ,  of  all  the  difficulties  put  in  the  way  both  of 
Aeneas's  fated  arrival  in  Italy  and  of  Aeneas's  fated  establish- 
ment in  that  country. 

Exactly  as  we  have  here  vis  superum,  and,  7.  432,  "vis 
caelestum,"  and,  12.  199,  "vis  deum  inferna"  (=  vis  deum  in- 
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fernorum),  we  have,  6.  553,  "vis  virum"  (placed  in  contrast, 
too,  with  the  so  much  greatei-  power  of  the  caelicolae: 

"vis  ut  Uulla  virum,  non  ipsi  exscindere  ferro 
caelicolae  valeant."), 

Georg.  1. 198,  "vis  humana",  Liv.  30.  31,  "vis  Fortunae":  "Vim 
Fortunae  reputo,  et  omnia  quaecunque  agimus  subjecta  esse 
mille  casibus  scio."  The  Platonic  and  Ciceronian  notion  of 
this  vis  superum  this  "caelestum  vis 'magna"  is  eloquently 
set  forth  by  Cicero,  pro  Milone,  30.  83. 

Some  commentators,  instead  of  participating  in  these  views, 
understand  the  vis  superum  of  our  text  no  less  than  the 
"caelestum  vis  magna"  of  the  seventh  Book,  to  be  the  vis  lu- 
nonia  or  vis  lunonis,  i.  e.  Juno  herself,  such  being,  as  they 
think,  our  author's  own  explanation  of  the  expressions,  here  in 
the  immediately  subjoined  saevae  memorem  iunonis  ob  ieam, 
and  there  in  the  immediately  preceding  "omnipotens  Saturnia 
iussit" :  "Equidem  ita  statue  voc.  superum  ad  unam  referendum 
esse  lunonem,"  Wagn.  ad  1.  8;  "Es  ist  nur  die  einzige  luno 
gemeint",  Thiel,  ad  1.  8;  "Magnum  aliquod  numen,  luno.' 
Wagn.  (1861)  ad  7.  432.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means  a  modern 
or  newfangled  error.  It  is  as  old  as  Donatus,  who  (ad  7.  432) 
observes :  "Nee  dubites,  inquit,  accepta  perficerfe ;  quum  coeptis 
tuis  affuturus  sit  potentissimorum  numinum  favor ;  et  id  luno 
.  praecepit  magnae  potentiae,  h.  e.  quae  plus  posset  quam  dii 
caeteri.",  perhaps  even  old  enough  to  afford  an  explanation  of 
Ausonius's  otherwise  so  inexplicable  (Idyl.  12.  Monosyl.  de  dels) : 

"et  soror  et  couiux  fratris,  regina  deum,  Vis." 

viz.  that  this  verse  is  either  Ausonius'  own  grave  and  serious 
deduction  from  the  two  Virgilian  passages,  or  a  mockery  by 
Ausonius  of  the  false  interpretation  of  the  passages  by  some 
Donatus  or  Wagner  of  the  day ;  an  explanation  rather  possible 
than  probable,  notwithstanding  the  ostensible  support  afforded 
to  it  by  Hesychius  in  voce  vip:  xou  r)pa  tov  aspa.  -/.cu  ttiv  y/jv. 
Y)  aX/tT).  7.9.1  oivo?.,  where  see  Schmidt. 

To  the  elaborate  argument  with  which  Gossrau  (following, 
sub  silentio.  Gall  in  Ephemerid.  litter.  Jenens.  1828,  Intelligenz- 
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Matt  No.  15.  p.  119)  endeavours  to  show  that  vi  supeeum  is  here 
to  be  regarded  as  corresponding  in  structure  to  the  Greek  ex- 
pression vo(y.ou  j3ia  (Soph.  Antig.  59),  and  as  meaning  contra 
deorum  voluntatem,  a  sufficient  answer  is,  as  I  think,  afforded 
by  the  same  commentator's  own  quotation  of  the  identical  ex- 
pression used  by  Valerius  Flaccus  ( 1.  670 : 

"ssu  casus  nox  ista  fuit,  seu  volvLtur  axis  , 

vi  superum,"") 

not  only  in  the  identical  sense  in  which  I  have  above  explained 
it  and  in  which  indeed  it  is  generally  understood  ("id  est  vi 
quam  superi  habent" ;  Serv.  ed.  Lion ;  "numine  et  voluntate  deo- 
rum", Heyne,  Wagn.  [1832]),  but  in  the.  identically  same  po- 
sition in  the  verse.  See  Rem.  on  "Caelestum  vis  magna  iubet", 
7.432.  .       , 

Dalkey^  Lodge,  Dalkey  (Ireland),  Nov.  19.  1871. 


8  (6). 

SABVAB  IUNONIS 


Aen.  7.  286: 

"Inaohiis  sese  referebat  ab  Argis 
saeva  lovis  coniux," 

Ovid.  Met  9.  198; 

"defessa  iubendo  est 
saeva  lovis  coniux:" 

Juno  is  so  seldom  not  saeva,  not  Sstvr, ,  not  fierce  and  ter- 
rible ,  that  when  she  is  not,  the  exception  is  noted  as  something 
remarkable ;  Philostr.  Imag.  2.  27  (speaking  of  the  picture 
representing  the  birth  of  Minerva; :  am  o\>^z-  tv);  Hpa;  ti  Ssivov 
£VT«u9aj'Ysy/i9E  Ss,  w;  a.v  si  xat  auTri;  syevsTo.  nay,  we  have  it  on 
the  very  best  authority  in  the  world,'  Jupiter's  own,  that  the 
indomitable  spirit  even  of  Mars  himself  was  all  derived  from 
his  mother;  Hom.  II.  5.  892: 

[jiriTpo;  TO!  asvo;  Eotiv  aa(j)f_ETov,  oux  s^tieixTov 
Hpr);-  T»)V  |jLEV  eyoj  STCouSr)  3ap.VJ)(j.'  s^iEsaocv, 
Stabile  Pezzini,  ai  Cavaleggieri ,  Livorno,  Nov,  22,  1867. 
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8  ;(«)., 
MEMOREM  lUNONIS  OB  IRAM 


Juno's  anger  against  Aeneas  ha,d  an  ancienlj  origin,  was  as  old 
as  the  war  of  Troy  (verse  27): 

VEXEMS^UE  MEMOK  SATUENIA  BBLLI, 

(where  the  same  mem  or  is  repeated),  and  even  as  the  resent- 
ments which  had  caused  her  to  take  part  against  the  Trojans 
in  that  war : 

KECDUM  ETIAM  CAIJSSAE  IKAbBM  SAEVI^UE  DOtORES 
EXCIDEKAKI  ANIMO.  ,  ,  , 

But  however  applicable  the  term  memor  to  those  old  i-esent- 
ments  which  tutoed  Juno  against  the  Trojan  stock  during,  and 
even  before,  the  war  of  Troy,  it  is  less  af)plieable  to  the  ira 
with  whi6h  it  is  joined  in  our  tieXt,  viz.  the  ira  which  caused 
that  goddess  to  persecute  Aeneas  and  the  Trojans  subsequently 
to  the  Trojan  war,  and  sb  supplied  Virgil  with  the  subject  of 
Ids  Aeneis,  an  ita  not  of 'anCrent' date  and  requiring  a  long 
memory  for  its  recollection,  but  arising  from  the  comparatively 
recent  report  that  the  fugitive' Trojans  were  destined'  to  over- 
throw Carthage,  and  only  aggravated  by  the  old  reraiaiscehces, 
(his  accensa  super).  This  confusioii  of  so  different  irae,  a 
new- ira,  or  ira  oiily  just' arisen  from  jealousy  of  Rome,  and 
old  irae,  or  irae  existing  in  Juno?s  mind  before  Rome  was 
ever  heard-of,  is  to  me  a  greater  defect  in  the  exordium  of  the 
Aeneis  than  any  yet  presumed  in  those  four  introductory  verses 
so  frequently  and  so  confidently  pronounced  to  be  not  only 
unworthy  of  Virgil  but  so  unworthy  of  Virgil  as  not  possibly 
to  be  Virgil's.  That  the  new  ira,  viz.  that  arising  from  jea- 
lousy of  Rome,  was  the  main  cause,  of  Juno's  antipathy  to,  and 
persecution  of,  Aeneas  is  shown  (a)  by  the  formal  statement  to 
that  effect  with  which  the  story  proper  begins :  urbs  antiqua 
FuiT  —  ID  metuens  ;  (b)  by  the  his  accensa  super  of  verse  33, 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  the  old  quai'rel  was  no  more 
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than  an  embitterment  of  the  new  and  (c)  by  the  fact  that 
through  the  whole  poem  Juno's  aim  and  object  is  less  to  revenge 
herself  on  Aeneas  and  the  Trojans  for  old  wrongs,  than  to 
prevent  the  consummation  of  old  wrongs  by  the  new  and  cul- 
minating wrong  of  the  overthrow  of  Carthage.  In  order  to 
justify  MBMOHEM  placed  so  prominently  on  the  threshold,  nay 
even  before  the  threshold,  in  the  very  vestibule  and  primus 
aditus  of  his  work,  the  exposition  of  the  causes  (gauss as)  of 
.  the  offence  (numine  laeso)  and  the  consequent  dolens  and  irae, 
should  have  begun  with  Electra  and  her  invisum  genus,  and 
proceeded  thence  through  the  promotion  of  Granymede,  the 
judgment-  of  Paris,  and  the  war  of  Troy,  to  the  new  offence, 
the  threatened  overthrow  and  ruin  of  Carthage  by  Rome,  a  new 
offence  which  might  with  some  propriety  have  been  said  to  have 
added  fresh  fire  to  the  old  flame. .  But  this  order  would  have 
had  the  bad  effect  of  putting  the  main  subject  of  the  poem,  the 
rivalry  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  into  the  least  honorable  position, 
and  of  making  the  poem  itself  a  mere  fag-end  of,  or  supplement 
to,  the  Iliad.  Our  poet  therefore  (and  judiciously)  avoids  this 
order,  and  puts  the  main  matter,  the  last  in  order  of  time,  into: 
the  most  honorable  position,  viz,  first  in  order  of  place,  and 
(less  judiciously)  troubles  himself  little  about  the  petty  (qu.?) 
incorrectnesses  of  memorem  applied  to  an  anger  which  was  prin- 
cipally provoked  by  a  recent  occurrence,  and  of  an  old  offence 
adding  fire, to  a  new  (his  accensa  super). 

Contrast  Ovid,  correct,  as  usual,  and  true  to  nature.  Met. 
3.  72.  (of  the  Cadmean  serpent) : 

"turn  vero,  postquam  solitas  accessit  ad  iras 
, ;    plaga  recens,  plenis  tumuerUnt  guttura  veiiis." 

Stabile  Pezaini,  ai  Oavaleggieri ^  L'ivorno,  Febr.  lA.  1861 . 
"'■  Balkey.  Lodge j  Dalhey  (Ireland),  Sept.  9.  1811. 
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9. 

DUM  CONDERBT  URBEM 
INPERRETQUE  DEOS  LATIO 


That  LATIO,  though  in  grammar  belonging  solely  to  deos,  belongs 
in  the  sense  to  uebem  also,  and  that  the  meaning  is  not:  found 
a  city  (anywhere)  and  bring  the  gods  into  Latium,  but:  bring 
the  gods  into  Latium  and  there  found  a  city  (for  the  gods  no 
less  than  for  himself  and  followers),  may  I  think  be  inferred  not 
only  ex  natura  rei ,  but  from  Aen.  6.  66 : 

"da 

Latio  considere  Teucros, 
errantesque  deos  agitataque  numina  Troia;e.'" 

8.  10 : 

"Latio  consistere  Teucros, 
advectum  Aenean  classi  victosque  Penates, 
inferre," 

in  the  former  of  which  passages  it  is  'Teucros/  (corresponding 
to  the  UKBEM  of  our  text)  and  not  either  'deos'  or  'numina,'  and 
in  the  latter  of  which  passages  it  is  'Teucros'  again,  and  not 
'Penates,'  which  occupies,  with  respect  to  'Latio,'  the  position 
occupied  with  respect  to  that  word  by  deos  in  our  text.  So 
regarded,  indeed  whether  so  regarded  or  not,  but  especially  so 
regarded,  the  passage  presents  an  example  of  the  usTspov  wpo- 
Tepov.  It  is  not  with  the  sense  but  the  ambiguity  of  the  original, 
Voss  has  presented  his  reader  in  his,  as  usual,  verbal  translation : 

.     .     .     .     "bis  die  stadt  er  griindet',  und  Troja's 
gStter  in  Latium  fiihrte." 

DtTM    CONDEEET  URBEM  INFERRETQUK  DEOS  LATIO.     "DuM  OON- 

DERET  .  .  .  iNFERRET  voluntateta  et  studium  denotat,  ut  Ge.  4. 
457:  'Ilia  quidem,  dum  te  fugeret  per  flumina  praeceps, . . . 
Aen.  10.  800:  ^Dum  genitor  nati  parma  protectus  abiret':" 
Wagn.  (1832,  1861).  "Here  we  may  render  it  ['dum'J,  in  her 
hurry  to  escape,  or  so  but  she  might  escape,  ('dum'  =  dummodo), 
which  also  seems  to  be  nearly  its  sense  in  the  passage  from 
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A.  1;  in  that  from  A.  10  it  might  be  explained  to  cover  the 
father's  retreat  under  the  protection  of  his  son's  shield."  Coningt. 
ad  Georg.  d.  457.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  either  as  studying 
to  flee  from,  or  as  wishing  to  flee  from,  Aristaeus,  but  as  actually 
fleeing  from  Aristaeus,  Eurydice  is  described  in  the  first  of  these 
examples,  and  it  is  not  either  as  studying  to  depart,  or  as 
wishing  to  depart,  but  as  actually  departing,  Mezentius  is  de- 
scribed in  the  second.   Compare  Tibull.  2.  31  19: 

"o  quoties  ansae,  caneret  dum  valle  sub  alta, 
I'umpere  mugitu  carmina  docta  boves.", 

where  it  is  not  as  studying  to  sing,  or  as  wishing  to  sing,  but 
as  actually  singing,  Apollo  is  described,  when  the  cows  inter- 
rupt him  with  their  lowing.  Also  Liv.  24.  40:  "Die  insequenti 
quievere,  dum  praefectus  iuventutem  ApoUoniatium,  armaque 
et  urbis  vires  inspiceret,"  where  it  is  not  as  studying  to  inspect 
or  wishing  to  inspect,  the  Prefect  is  described,  but  as  actually 
inspecting.  Also  Sail.  Bell.  Cat.  7 :  "conspici,  dum  tale  facinus 
faceret,  properabat";  where  the  haste  is  not,  to  be  seen  while 
studying  to  perform  the  exploit,  or  while  wishing  to  perform 
the  exploit,  but  while  actually  performing  the  exploit.  And  so, 
in  our  text,  dum  with  the  conditional  mood  aftfer  it,  does  not 
express  either  'studium'  or  'voluntas',  and  dum  condeket  ubbem 
iNPERRBTQUE  DBOs  LATio,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than:  wMh 
iringing  his  gods  into  Latmm  and  there  foundmg  a  city. 
Compare  Sil.  14.  211  (of  Archimedes): 

"nudus  opum  sed  cui  caelniii  terraeque  paterent;" 

where  we  have  the  same  conditional  rdood  not  only  witliout  the 
conditional  force  but  without  even  the  dum. 

Urbem.  By  URBEM  Catrou  understands  Rome,  Donatus  (who 
is  followed  by  La  Cerda,  Wagner,  and  most  commentators), 
Lavinium.   Donatus  quotes  in  support  of  his  opinion  7.  2i90 : 

"mollri  iam  tecta  videt,  iam  fidere  terrae  ;" 

and  might  with  stjU  greater  effect  have  quoted  Jupiter's  express 
declaration  (1.  262): 

.     .     .     "cernes  urbem  et  promlssa  Layini 
.    moenia ;" 
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or  the  express  declaration  of  Aeneas  (12.  193) : 

"mihi  moenia  Teuori 

constituent,  urbique  dabit  Lavinia  nomon" 

or  Silius's  (1.  44,  ed.  Ruperti): 

"scepti-aque  fundarit  victor  Lavinia  Teucris," 

or  Propertius's  (2.34.63): 

''qui  nunc  Aeneae  Troiani  su^citat  arma, 
iactaque  Lavinis  moenia  litoribus.", 

where  Rome  cannot  be  meant,  Rome  not  being  on,  nor  even 
near,  the  shore.  Nor  is  there  any  lack  of  passages  in  which  La- 
vinium,  although  not  mentioned  by  name ,  is  sufficiently  clearly 
indicated  to  be  the  city  which  Aeneas  was  fated  to  build  in 
Italy;  1.267: 

"bellum  ingens  geret  Italia,  populosque  feroces 
contundet,  moresque  viris  et  moenia  ponet." 

2.  294: 

"his  moenia  quaere, 
magna  pererrato  statues  quae  denique  ponto.", 

Catrou's  error  is  however  the  more  excusable,  urbs  being 
so  often  used  by  Latin  writers  in  the  sense  of  the  city,  i.  e 
the  city  par  excellence,  Rome.  Already  so  early  in  the  poem 
another  instance  of  the  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the 
absence  of  the  article  (see  Rem.  on  "avena"  p.  68).  Our  author 
should  have  been  more  careful  to  guard  his  reader  against  con- 
founding the  URBEM  of  our  text  with  the  romae  of  verse  1 1 ,  the 
city  founded  by  Aeneas  (  conderbt  urbem  )  with  the  city  which 
ardse  from  Aeneas  (tjnde  altae  moenia  romae). 

Palasxetta  Taddei,  ai  Cavaleggieri,  Ijworno,  Dec.  27,  1868. 
Dalkey  Lodge.    Dalkey  (Ireland),  Nov.  14,  1870. 
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10  (a). 

INFERRETQUE  DEOS  LATIO 


No  nation  is  ever  thoroughly  conquered  as  long  as  it 
retains  its  own  gods.  The  native  gods  are  always  caballing 
with  the  native  men  against  the  intruders;  a  good-  reason 
for  the  'inferre  deos'  of  conquerors,  but  not  the  only  one,  nor 
even  the  strongest.  A  much  stronger  is  the  necessity  con- 
querors feel  themselves  under,  of  rewarding  their  own  gods 
for  the  trouble  they  have  had  in  helping  to  make  the  conquest. 
Their  own  gods,  left  unrewarded  on  the  present  occasion,  will 
assuredly  answer  on  the  next  occasion  they  are  applied -to  for 
help :  (i"What  did  we  get  but  neglect  and  ingratitude ,  for  all 
the  trouble  we  took  for  you  before?  Help  yourselves  now.", 
and  then ,  ^how  do  without  the  assistance  of  gods  ?  (jhow  fight 
alone  both  against  enemies  and  enemies'  gods?  It  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  The  gods  first,  and  ourselves  afterwards :  imprimis 
venerare  deos.   Sir  W.  Scott,  MoJceby,  cant.  4.  st.  1 :  ' 

"when  Denmark's  raven  soar'd  on  high, 
triumphant  through  Northumbrian  sky, 
till,  hovering  near,  her  fatal  croak 
hade  Eeged's  Britons  dread  the  yoke, 
and  the  broad  shadow  of  her  wing 
blacken'd  each  cataract  and  spring, 
where  Tees  in  tumult  leaves  his  source 
thundering  o'er  Caldron  and  High-Force 
beneath  the  shade  the  Northmen  came, 
fix'd  on  each  vale  a  Runic  name, 
rear'd  high  their  altar's  rugged  stone, 
and  gave  their  gods  the  land  they  won." 

Stabile  Pezzini ,  ai  Cavaleggien,  Livorno,  June  26,  1869. 
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10  (h). 

UNDE 


]Vot,  with  Heyne,  Wagner  (1861),  and  Thiel:  "qua  ex  re; 
quo  factum  est,"  but,  with  Priscian, 

- Inat.  IS,  256,  ed.  Hertz,  ap.  Keil:  "frequentissimae  tamen  sunt  huius- 
cemodi  figurae ,  quibus  adverbia  nominibus  vel  participiis  vel  pro- 
nominibus  redduntur,  et  maxime  localia.  Virg. :  Arma  vihumque  cano 
.  .  GENUS  USDE  LATINUM,  pro  ex  quo.", 

La  Cerda  and  Geaner,  and,  as  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
exactly  corresponding  (5.  122) : 

.     .     .  .  .  "Scyllaque  Cloanthus 

caerulea,  genus  unde  tibi,  Romane  Cluenti." 

(5.568): 

"alter  Atys,  geiius-unde  Atii  duxere  Latini," 

(6.  763) : 

"Silvius     ... 
unde  genus  Longa  nostrum  dominabitur  Alba." 

and  (8.  71): 

■'nymphae,  Laurentes  nymphae,  genus  amnibus  unde  est.  , 

Ter.  Mm.  1.  2.  34: 

"a  praedonlbus, 
unde  emerat,  se  audisse,  abreptam  e  Sunio.'' 

Ter.  Eun.  Prol.  10 : 

"atque  in  Thesauro  scripsit,  causam  dicere 
prius  unde  petitur,  aurum  quare  sit  suum, 
quam  illic,  qui  petit,  unde  is  sit  thesaurus  sibi, 
aut  unde  in  patrium  monumentum  pervenerit.", 

and  especially  Sil.  .15.  59  (ed.  Euperti) : 

"ilia  ego  sum,  Anchisae  Venerem  Simoentis  ad  undas 
quae  innxi,  generis  vobis  unde  editus  auctor.", 

and  Horn.  II.  4.  58  (Juno  to  Jupiter): 

■^v/a^  3e  |jioi  evOev,  o6ev  <joi., 

HENRY,  AENEIDBA,  VOL.  1.  10 
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eac  quo  Viro,  the  clause  multum  —  latio  being  only  sub- 
sidiary or  parenthetic.  See  Rem.  1.  6;  4.  483;  6.  83;  and  com- 
pare Tzetz.  Posth.  737  (quoted  p.  148).  Nor  is  the  direct  refer- 
ence in  UNDE  to  Aeneas  himself,  more  shown  by  our  author's 
habit  of  using  the  term  when  referring  back  to  persons,  than 
necessary  to  the  sense,  not  only  the  dignity  of  Aeneas  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  Latin  race,  the  Alban  fathers  and  Rome 
'on  the  other,  but  the  completeness  and  compactness  of  the 
exordium  itself,  requiring  that  the  great  results:  the  Latin  race, 
the  Alban  fathers  and  Rome,  should  arise,  not  from  any  inter- 
mediate coNDERE  URBEM,  and  iNPEERE  DEOS  LATIO,  but  from  the 
hero  Aeneas,  the  visum  whom  the  poet  has  just  undertaken  to 
celebrate,  the  insignem  pietate  virum  whom  not  merely  the 
vis  superum,  but  the  queen  of  the  gods  herself  was  raising 
heaven  and  earth  and  even  Hades  to  prevent  accomplishing 
this  very  thing,  this  founding  of  the  Latin  race  and  the  Alban 
fathers  and  the  great  city  of  Rome. 

Similar  to,  and  no  less  frequent  than,  this  use  of  unde  in 
the  sense  of  out  of  whom,  or  to  signify  a  passive  personal  agent, 
is  the  use  of  the  same  adverb  in  the  sense  of  iy  whom,  or  to 
signify  an  active  personal  agent;  Hor.  Sat.  1.  6.  12: 

"Valeri  genus,  unde  superbus 
Tarquinius  regno  pulsus  fugit," 

Ovid.  Her.  16.  77  (Paris  to  Helen): 

''sed  tamen  ex  illis  iam  tunc  magis  una  placebat : 
hanc  esse  ut  scires,  unde  moretur  amor.''; 

.  also  of  i  n  d  e  in  the  sense  of  from  him,  or  from  her,  or  from  them; 
Aen.  10.  54 : 

.     .  '  "nihil  urbibus  inde 

obstabit  Tyriis.", 

(i.  e.  ab  Ascanio,  not,  with  Wagner  [1861],  "ab  Ausonia",  an 
interpretation  which  makes  downright  nonsense  of  the  passage. 
See  Rem.  10.  54).  Ter.  Adelph.  1.  1.  21: 

■'uxorem  duxit;  nati  filii 
duo  ;  inde  ego  hunc  maiorem  adoptavi  mihi :" 
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(not,  with  the  commentators,  then  I  adopted,  but  from  these 
—  of  these  —  I  adopted),  and  of  hinc  and  illinc  in  the 
sense  of  out  of  him,  from  him ;  out  of  her,  from  her;  out  of  them, 
from  them;  Aen.  1.  238: 

"certe  hinc  llomanos  olim,  volventibus  annis, 
hinc  fore  ductores,  revocato  a  sanguine  Teucri, 

polUcltus," 

Ter.  Adelph.  3.3.7: 

"sed  cecum  ire  Syrum  video  ;  hinc  scibo  iam,  ubi  siet." 

Cicer.  Phil.  2.  31 :  "  Sibi  cum  ilia  mima  posthac  nihil  futurum ; 
omnem  se  amorem  abiecisse  illinc,  atque  in  banc  tranafudisse." 
If  this  use  of  the  Latin  words  unde,  inde,  hinc,  and 
illinc,  by  the  best  authors,  be  looser  than  that  which  the 
English  make  of  their  corresponding  words  whenc  e,  thenc  e , 
and  hence,  how  much  looser  still  is  the  use  made  by  the 
Italians  of  their  o  n  d  e  !  Metast.  Temist.  1.  7  (Serse  speaking) : 

"fra  tante  navi  e  tante, 
onde  oppressi  I'Egeo" 

Metast.  La  clemensa  di  Tito,  2.  11  ; 

la  colpa 
ond'  Annio  i  reo"     . 

Dalhey  Lodge ^  Dalhey  flreland),  July  21,  1870. 
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according  to  the  boast  of  the  Romans,  that  they  were  the  fruit 
of  the  mixture  of  the  Trojan  and  Latin  blood;  Plutarch.  Quaest. 
Bom.  96:  "a-rs  ^7j  nai  ysyovoTE? 

Tpwiov  ayXaa  tsxva  |j.e[j.iY|j.Eva  naiai  Aanvtov." 
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Tzetz.  Posthom.  737 : 

Atveia;  Se  xai  A-f/iar^i;  au-fov  AuaovtrjvSs, 
'    '    E?  (ov  KEp  ycver)  AatWdJV  jieXiv  oppi(Ao0u|jio5: 

J[m.  :Z^.  857; 

''faciamque  omnes  uno  ore  Latinos," 

Our  author,  in  his  zeal  to  exalt  Aeneas,  seems  to  have  forgotten 
that  there  was,  even  according  to  the  account  given  by  himself 
in  the  course  of  the  poem,  a  genus  Latinum  before  Aeneas 
came  into  Italy,  and  before  Aeneas  was  born;  8.  55,  5.  598, 

7.  151. 

■    ) 

UnDE    .    .    .    ALBANI  PATKES.  •^-    1.  276: 

"hie  [in  Longa  Alba]  iam  ter  centum  totos  rpgnabitur;  annos 
gente  sub  Hectorea." 

6.  766: 

"genus  Longa  nostrum  dbminabitur  Alba." 
UnDE    .    .    .  'ALTAE  MOENIA  ROMAE.  — ■  12.  166: 
.     "pater  Aeneas,  Romanae  stirpis  origo." 

Genus  latinum  albanique  patres  atque  altae  moenia 
ROMAE.  —  a  tri-partition  of  the  res  Romana  which  recurS,  slightly 
modified,  12.  826: 

"sit  Latium,  sint  Albani  per  saecula  reges, 
sit  Romana  potens  Itala  virtute  propago." 


11. 
ALBANI  PATRES. 


"die  Albanischen  vater,  d.  h.  vorfahren. "  Siipfle,  Forbiger; 
"Albam  bene  ab  Albanis  patribus  designat,  h.  e.  senatii."  Heyne, 
Wagner.  I  entirely  agree  with  Heyne  and  Wagner.  Albani 
PATRES  is  the  senate  or  men  of  senatorial  rank  of  Alba,  exactly 
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as  (4.  682)  "patres  Sidonios"  is  (comp.  1.  430),  beyond  even  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  the  senate  or  men  of  senatorial  rank  of 
Carthage,  and  as  (7.  727)  "Aurunci  patres"  is  most  probably  the 
senate  or  men  of  senatorial  rank  of  the  Aurunci.  In  a  context 
treating  of  Aeneas  as  forefather  both  of  Albans  and  Romans, 
any  mention  of  Alban  forefathers,  whether  they  were  Alba,n 
forefathers  of  the  Albans  themselves  or  of  the  Romans,  had  only 
generated  confusion.  On  the  contrary  the  mention  of  the  Al- 
ban senators  or  most  distinguished  men  of  the  Alban  state^ 
interposed  between  the  genus  latinum  and  the  moenia  eomae, 
has  a  happy  effect,  maintains,  on  the  one  hand,  the  dignity  of 
Aeneas,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  hardly  offend  plebeian 
susceptibility,  the  plebeians  being  excluded  from  one  only,  and 
that  not  the  most  important,  of  the  three  divisions.  Add  to 
which,  ALBANI  PATRES  affords  a  much  better  parallel  in  the  sense 
of  Alban  senators ,  than  in  the  sense  of  Alban  forefathers ,  to 
"Albani  reges"  in  the  similar  tripartite  division  (12.  826)  of  the 
wjiole  res  Romana,  into  "Latium",  "Albani  reges",  and  "Romana 
propago".  It  must  never  be  forgot  too ,  that  the  Aeneis  is  a 
court  poem,  intended  to  please,  in  the  first  instance,  the  powers 
that  be,  and  that  it  would  not  have  answered,  here  in  the  first 
outline  of  such  a  poem ,  to  have  huddled  up  and  stowed  away 
among  the  general  crowd,  that  direct  descent  from  Aeneas,  of 
which  the  first  nobility  of  Rome  and  even  the  imperial  dynasty 
of  the  Caesars  itself  was  so  proud.  The  Aeneis  was  not 
only  a  singularly  refined  and  subtle ,  but  a  singularly  success- 
ful poem;  Virgil  himself  was  not  only  a  singularly  refined 
and  subtle,  but  a  singularly  successful,  courtier;  either,  as  I 
think,  quite  sufficient  ground  in  itself  for  our  understanding 
ALBANI  PATRES  to  bc  Alban  senators,  not  Alban  forefathers;  nor 
could  the  words  have  been  understood  in  any  other  sense  in  any  of 
the  high  circles  of  Rome.  They  are  written  by  the  same  hand  which 
wrote  "Tu  Marcellus  eris" ;  belong,  no  less  than  those  memorable 
words,  to  a  poem  not  merely  abounding  with  compliments  to 
the  great,  sufficiently  numerous  and  high -seasoned  to  satisfy, 
even  when  it  was  at  its  keenest,  the  never  very  easy -to- be - 
satisfied  appetite  of  the  great  for  compliment,  but  whose  every 
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incident,  whose  every  allusion,  whose  every  verse,  whose  every 
word,  let  it  only  be  possible,  is  imbued  in  the  quintessence  of 
an  adulatio  in  potentes  which  not  even  the  lapse  of  nearly 
two  thousand  years  has  been  able  wholly  to  evaporate:  Ivfhj 
should  that  sense  of  them  be  rejected,  which,  while  it  is,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  very  sense  in  which  the  similar  formula, 
"Sidonio^  patres",  is  used  by  our  author  elsewhere,  conveys  at 
the  same  time  our  author's  usual  indirect  compliment  to  the 
great  personages  in  whose  honor,  nay,  at  whose  special  in- 
stance, the  poem  itself  was  written?  He  is,  no  doubt,  a  good 
Virgilian  guide,  who  is  full,  to  the  brim,  of  Lectiones,  Quaestiones 
and  Emendationes  Vergilianae,  nor  shall  I  ever  regard  as  quite 
incompetent  to  conduct  my  bewildered  steps  through  the  Vir- 
gilian saltuses,  the  editor  whose  Aeneis  most  nearly  matches 
typographically  no  less  than  orthographically  the  Twelve 
Tables,  the  Duilian  Column  and  the  Carmen  Ambarvale,  but 
I  will  always  trust  myself  with  most  confidence  to  him,  whose 
olfactory  nerves  are  keenest  to  detect  the  aura  of  that  im- 
perishable essence  of  mingled  sweetness,  and  adulation  of  the 
great  ,^ith  which  everv,  verse  cam^,  as  saturated  from  the  pen 
of  "SSn^fa^t  could  nave  comePnad  the  essence  itself  been 
his  ink. 

Stabile  Pezzini^  ai  Cavaleggieri,  LivornOj  June  13^  1S69. 
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12—15. 

MUSA  MIHI  CAUSSAS  MEMOEA  QUO  NUMINB  LAESO 
QUIDVE     DOLENS  EEGINA  DEUM  TOT  VOLVEBE  CASUS 
INSI6NEM  PIETATE  VIRUM  TOT  ADIRE  LABORES 
IMPULERIT 


Compare  Claudian's  commencement  of  the  second  Book  of  his 
Laudes  StilicJionis  (ed.  Biirm.) : 

"Haetenus  armatae  laudes.    nunc  qualibus  orbem 
moritus,  et  quanto  frenet  metuendus  amore, 
quo  tandem  flexus  trabeas  auctore  rogantes 
induerit,  fastisque  suum  concesserit  annum, 
mitior  incipiat  fidibus  iam  Musa  remissis.", 

where  Claudian  requests  his  Muse  to  tell  "qualibus  moribus", 
"quanto  amore",  "quo  auctore",  Stilicho  "induerit"  and  "conces- 
serit", exactly  as  Virgil,  in  our  text,  requests  his  Muse  to  tell 

QtFO  NUMINE  LAESO,  QUIDVE  DOLENS,  RBGINA  DEUM -IMPULERIT. 

MusA  MIHI  CAUSSAS  MEMORA.  —  The  invocation  of  the  Muse 
(Jove's  daughter),  or  even  of  Jove  himself 

(Find.  Nem:  2.  /,  (ed.  Thiersch): 
oBevjiep  zai  OfiripiSai 
pa;:Tiov  etjewv  xajtoXX'  aoiSoi 
ap-/ovTai,  A[o;  ex  r-poo^uov,  xai  oS'  avit)p  etc.) 

with  which  the  poets  of  old  so  often  began  their  poems,  was  not 
a  mere  rhetorical  flourish,  it  was  a  religious  observance  im- 
posed on  them ,  if  not  by  their  own  religious  feeling ,  at  least 
by  that  of  their  readers.  Religious  sentiment  pervaded  all  an- 
cient life  as  it  pervades  all  modern,  and  the  precept  "imprimis 
venerare  deos"  was  of  no  less  obligation  in  the  Caesars'  time 
than  it  is  in  our  own.  Precisely  as,  influenced  by  this  sentiment 
and  in  obedience  to  this  precept,  we  of  the  nineteenth  century 
begin  the  day  with  prayer,  open  our  parliaments  with  prayer, 
prefix  D.V.  to  notices  of  prayer-meetings  and  soirees,  and  bless 
our  meats  before  tasting;  precisely  as,  influenced  by  this  senti- 
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ment  and  in  obedience  to  this  precept,  our  fathers  never  (at 
least  never  until  after  the  invention  of  insurance -companies 
and  steam)  omitted  from  their  bills-of-Iading  the  formula  "and 
may  Grod  send  the  good  ship  safe",  nor  our  grandmothers  ever, 
until  after  the  general  diffusion  of  printing,  ceased  to  mitigate 
with  the  chris'-cross  row  their  own  improbus  labor  of  teaching, 
and  their  pupils'  still  more  improbus  labor  of  learning,  the 
alphabet,  —  so  precisely,  influenced  by  this  sentiment  and  in 
obedience  to  this  precept,  the  Roman  magistrate  prefaced  with 
prayer  his  address  to  the  assembled  people ; 

Liv.  39.  15:  "Concione  advocata,  quum  solenne  carmen  precationis, 
quod  praefari  priusquam  populum  alloquantur,  magistratus  Solent, 
peregisset  consul,  ita  coepit" : 

the  Roman  commander  never,  unless  the  sacred  pullets  had 
eaten,  marched  to  battle,  and  in  the  strictest  conformity  with 
this  sentiment  and  this  precept,  Cloanthus,  in  the  poem  be- 
fore us,  is  victorious  in  the  regatta,  not  because  he  is  the 
best  captain  or  has  the  best  ship  or  the  best  rowers,  but  because 
he  prays  fervently  to  the  gods  for  help,  and  promises  not  to 
forget  them  in  case  they  grant  it,;  in  the  archery  match,  all  miss 
the  mark  except  Eurytion  who  alone  of  all  has  invoked  super- 
natural assistance,  and  Homer's  Eumelus  comes-in  last  in  the 
chariot-race  because  he  has  omitted  to  invoke  the  gods  before 
starting : 

II.  23.  545: 

oc^pXaPev  ap|j.aTa  xai  xay^'  itctio), 
auT05  t'  E06X05  EtoV  aXX'  (oosXsv  aBavaToimv 
£uy£(j9ai'  TO  xEV  outi  TcavudxaTp;  T)X6e  ottoxwv. 

The  "praefari  deos"  was  therefore  no  more  than  was  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  beginning  of  a  great  literary  undertaking,  and 
Virgil's  MUSA  mihi  caussas  memoka,  Homer's  Mtiviv  astSs  6s«  and 
AvSpoc  [;,ot  svvsTTs  Mouoa,  Hesiod's  (Theogon.  104) 

XaipETE,  TExva  Sio;,  Sotte  S'  tjiEposaaav  aoiSrjv., 

Pindar's  (Nem.  8. 1) 

Q  TtoTvia  Motaa,  |j.aTEp  a[j.ET£pa,  X'.7(jo|j.a!, 
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the  zy.  Sio?  apywjjLSTQa  of  Aratus,  the 


"ab  Jove,  Musa  parens,  (cedunt  Jovis  omnia  regno), 
carmina  nostra  move.", 

of  Ovid's  Orpheiis  (Met.  10. 148),  the  "Phoebe  mone"  of  Valerius 
FlaccuSj  thcTuocoTOv  jy.sv,  co  avXps;  AOyivatot^  TOt?  Geo^  z^jy(0[j.(y,i  izaai 
v.ca  TiraGat?  of  Demosthenes's  Orat,  de  corona ,  and  the  "Cum 
bonis  potius  ominibus  votisque  ac  pi^ecationibus  deorum  dea- 
rumquCj  si,  ut  poetis,  nobis  quoque  mos  esset,  libentius  incipe- 
remus;  ut  orsis  tanti  operis  successus  prosperos  darent"  of 
Livy's  Praefatio,  however  ornamental  they  may  ^t  th^  paii^e 
time  be,  are  all 

""po  less  than  Qur  own  Milton's  (P^'r.  Lost,  1.  1) 

"Of  man's  first  disobedieace  aud  the  fruit 

of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 

brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe, ' 

with  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man  ■..;    \\  , 

'  restore  us  aud  regain  the  blissful  scat,  > 

sing  heavenly  Muse,  that  on  the  secret  top 

of  Orebi  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire-  .       ' 

that  shepherd,  w^o  first  taught  the  chosen  seed,         _ 
■   in  the  beginning  how  the  heavens  and  earth 

rose  out  of  chaos  ;  or  if  Sion  hill  ■    ^ .    '   -        „ 

,    '  delight,  thee  more,  and  Siloa's  brook  thi^t  flowed^ 

fast  by  the  oracle  of  God;  I  thence 

invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventut-ous  song, 
,   that  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar  * 

above  the  Aonian  mount,  wh.ile  it  pursues 

things  unattempted.yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 

And  chiefly  thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
before  all  temples  the  upright  l^eart  and  pure, 
instruct  me,  for  thou  knowest;  thou  from  the  first 
wast  present,  aud  with  mighty 'wings  outspread 
.   I     dpve-likesat'st  brooding  on  th,Q  vast  abyss, , 
and  mad'stit  pregnant:  what  in  me  is  daijk 
illumine,  what  is  low  raise  and  support; 
; '    that  to  the  height  of -this  great  Argument 
I  muy  assert  eternal  providence, 
and  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 

Say  firat,  for.hea'ven  hides'  nothing  from  thy  view, 
nor  the  deep  tract  ;of  hell ;  say  first,  what  cause 
moved  our  grand  parents  in  that  happy  state, 
favored  of  heaven  so  highly,  to  fall  off' 
from  their  creator,  and  transgress  his  will 
>  for  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  wqrld  besides  ; 
who  first  seduced  them  to  that  foul  revolt? 
The  infernal  serpent ;  he  it  was,  whose  guile",  etc. 
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—  an  imitation  (by  the  way)  of  the  ancient  practice ,  in  comparison  of 
which  the  finest  examples  themselves  of  the  ancient  practice  are  mere 
nursery  songs,  ditties  to  lull  babies  to  sleep  —  and  Cornelius  a  Beughem's 
(Incunabula  Typographiae,  Amstel.  1688,  Discursus  praeliminaris)  "'a 
Jov-e  principium,  Jovis  est  quodcunque  movetur',  ethnicorum  erat 
dicterium,  si  quid  prospere  sibi  obvenire  sperabant.  Quanto  magi^me 
Christianum  deoet,  qui  artis  typographicae  prima  incunabula  in  sce- 
nam  producere  gestio,  non  a  Jove  quodam  ethnico  sed  ab  ipso  deo  ter 
opt.  max.  qui  se  in  verbo  suo  patefecit,  quodque  nos  qui  in  Christum 
credimus,  biblia  sacra  veteris  et  novi  testanlenti  appellamus,  initium 
i-  sumere.", 

ultimately  and  in  their  intimate  nature  but  so  many  pious 
propitiations  of  heaven,  so  many  graces  before  meat. 

Religious  however  as  the  observance  was,  it  had  besides  — 
as  iwhat  religious  observance  has  not?  —  its  own  substantial, 
practical  use.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  conciliated  heaven  and  ob- 
tained from  it  all  the  help  which  was  obtainable,  on  the  other 
hand ,  and  which  was  of  more  importance,  it  conciliated  men, 
always  looking  for  signs  and  wonders,  always  less  accessible  to 
the  voice  of  reason  than  to  that  of  imagination,  always  offended 
by  everything  which  savors  of  self-reliance,  by  the  "quae  finis 
standi?"  of  Dares  no  less  than  by  the  "dextra  mihi  deus"  of  Me- 
zentius,  by  the  6eou  GsTiovtoc  >cat  [j:t\  6e>iOVTO(;  of  Capaneus  no  less 
than  fey  the  as/tviTi  6ewv  of  Ajax  Oileus  .and  the  Sapov  yap  ou-/, 
ap^st  Osoic  of  Prometheus,  and  always  punishing,  with  more 
than  even  celestial  vindictiveness,  every  such  contempt  of 
their  ubiquitous,  exacting,  never  -  to  -  be  -  satisfied  protegees. 
iWhat  wonder,  then,  that  we  should  so  often,  I  may  almost  say, 
so  invariably,  find  the  poet  in  the  beginning  of  his  poem,  seek- 
ing the  inspiration  of  his  Muse,  the  x.oupYi  Stoi;,  the  Xoyo;  of  his 
Jove,  nay,  sometimes  —  as  in  the  case  of  the  Iliad  (and  the  imi- 
tation of  the  Iliad,  our  own  inimitable,  "majus  Iliade"  Paradise 
Lost)  —  begging  her  to  be  kind  enough  to  sing  for  him,  and 
so  throwing  the  whole  responsibility  upon  her  broad,  Atlantean 
shoulders  ? 

Nor  was  it  on  the  threshold  of  the  tindertaking  only, 
and  once  for  all,  the  divine  assistance  was  to  be  invoked. 
Precisely  as,  in  every- day  life,  it  is  not  enough  that  personal 
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insufficiency  should  be  confessed  once  for  all,  and  a  compact 
entered  into  with  heaven  for  assistance  all  through  —  a  tlirough 
ticket  —  precisely  as,  in  every-day  life,  the  insufficiency  must 
be  re  -  acknowledged  and  a  new  special  compact  entered  into 
—  the  ticket  checked  —  daily  and  even  many  times  a-day,  pre- 
cisely so,  in  the  poetical  undertaking,  the  acknowledgment  of 
poetical  insufficiency  and  the  prayer  for  divine  assistance,  of- 
fered up  in  the  beginning,  had  to  be  repeated  from  time  to  time 
according  to  circumstances,  those  circumstances  being  always, 
as  in  the  private  life  of  the  individual  so  in  the  poetical  under- 
taking, regarded,  by  a  happy  theological  theory,  as  most  worthy 
of,  and  most  likely  to  receive ,  the  special  aid  required ,  which 
were  most  embarrassing  and  out  of  which  there  was  least  pro- 
bability of  extrication  by  means  of  that  general  aid  which  had 
so  often  already  been  found  insufficient,  and  to  require  supple- 
ment. Of  these  re-inVocations,  these  occasional  re -applications 
for  the  indispensable  divine  grace  and  assistance,  our  author  is, 
with  his  usual  good  taste  and  propriety  of  feeling,  sufficiently 
chary ;  so  chary  indeed ,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  long 
poem  we  have  but  a  single  example  of  them,  viz.  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventh  Book ;  a  single  example  I  say,  for 
the  two  invocations  "Nunc  age,  qui  reges,  Erato,"  and  "pandite 
nunc  Helicona,  deae ,"  may,  in  all  fairness  and  by  any  candid 
critic,  be  considered  as  no  more  than  one,  or,  at  most,  as  a  re- 
turn to  and  taking  up  again,  in  the  second,  of  the  still  fresh  and 
not  yet  "verschoUen"  first ;  and  if.ever  re-invocation  was  —  to 
speak  in  conformity  with  the  feelings  of  the  present  day  —  ex- 
cusable ,  or  —  to  speak  in  conformity  with  the  feelings  of  the 
times  in  which  the  poem  was  written  —  necessary  and  indispen- 
sable, it  was  here  in  the  commencement  of  his  seventh  Book, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  second  and  by  far  most  arduous 
of  the  two  parts,  "virum,  Trojae  qui  primus  ab  oris,"  and  "hoi*- 
hentia  Martis  arma,"  into  which  his  work  naturally  divided  it- 
self, and  was  by  the  author  himself  expressly  .divided,  and  to 
which  division  there  is  a  direct  reference  in  the  very  words  of 
his  re-invocation: 
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.  ,.  ,  ,,I?riinae  revgcabo  exordia  pugnae; 
tu  yatem,  tu  diva,  mone;  dicam  horrida  "bella, 
jlicam  acies,  actosque  animis  in  fuaera  reges, 
Tyrrheiiamque  manum,  totamque  sut  anna  coactam 
Hesperiam  ;  major  rerum  milii  nascitur  ordo, 
majus  opus  moveo." 

as  if  he  had  said:  "Now," goddess,  now  is  the  time  I  need  all 
your  help;  now  that  1  am  come  to  those  'horrida  bella',  those 
'horrentia  Martis  arma',  to  which  all  the  events  whereof  I 
have  been  treating  were  only  preliminary,  only  the  first  act  of 
the  drama."  Compare  (II.  2.  484)  Homer's  similar  re-invocation 
of  the  same  indispensable  assistance  from  on  high ,  on  occasion 
of  the  similar  crisis,  the  review  of  the  Grecian  armies,  leaders, 
and  ships,  on  the  eve  of  the  first  battle :; 

suTCETE  vuv  [J.CH,  Mou(jai.OXu[j.;cia  3w[j.aT'  eyousar 

Caussas.  —  the  causes  of  the  ire  with  which  Juno  visited 
Aeneas  and  the  Trojans  after  the  war  of  Troy.  See  Rem.  on 
"caussae,"  verse '29i  ^ 

Stabile  Per.zini,  'ai  Cavale'gr/ieri,  Livorno,  Feb.  16,  J8SS. 
'    Dalhey  Lodge.  Dalhe'y  (Ireland),  Aug.  10,1872.     - 


12  (a). 


QUO  NUMINE  LAESO 
QUIDVE  DOLENS 


VA:^.^LEaT.  ,, 

LAESO  I  i^am.;  Med.;   Ver.  Ill  Serv.  ed.  Lion;  Serv.  cle  Quant.  Syllab. 

Prisci^n,  Instit.  gramm.  S,  67;  Victorinus ;  Cynth.  Cenet. ;  Ven.  1470;' 

Aldus (1514) ;  P. Manut. ; D. Heins. ;  N'  Heins.  (1679) ;  Philippe;  Heyne; 

Brunolc; 'Wakef.;  Voss;  Wagn.  (1832,  18610",  Thiel;  Siipfle;  Porb.; 

Haupt;  Eibb.;  Coningt.;  Weidner. 
LAESA  III  Ladewig  (following  Ameis  in  MUtz,  Zeitschvift  IX.  p.  931). 
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«Bo  NOMINE  LAESA  III  Sciopp,  (conj.  ill  Pavadox.  Litter.)  See  Heyn.  Ex- 
curs,  ad  loc. 

,ftuo  CKiMiNE  LAESA  III  Peei'lk.  couj. 
O.Fr.;Pal.;St.Gall.. 


§1- 

NUMiNE.  —  The  Latin,  numen  ("Ut  niio  ex  Gr.  veuw.,  sic  uumeii 
ex  vsu[Aa."  R.  Steph.)  is  self-originating ,  irresponsible  inclina- 
tion, propensity,  or  tendency  in  one  direction  rather  than  another, 
whether  the  thing  to  which  the  numen  is  attributed  Or  belongs, 
be  material  and  inanimate:  Lucret.  4.  179  (ed.  Munrq): 

"In.quem  quaeque  Ipcujri  diy^rsoiLumine  tendunt," 

according  to  fheir  differeni  propensities i{i'iot  as  we  njoderns,  .\\rith 
our  point-blank  opposite  philosopLy,'  say:  according  to  their 
different  affinities),.or  whether  it  be  animate,  thinkiing  and, .wil- 
ling: Lucret.  3,  144: 

"Caetera  pars  animae,  per  totum  dissita  corpus,    - 
paret,  et  ad  numen  mentis  momenque  movetur."  ; 

according  to  the  will  (placitum ,  arbitriiim)  and  iinpetus  of  the 
mind. 

Numeri  (or  will,  placitum,  arbitriurii),  being  especially  the 
property  of  mind,  and  mind  belonging  to  person^  numen  came 
according  to  the  ordinary  substitution  of  attribute  for  person 
to  be  substituted  for  person ;  and  this ,  no  matter  whether  the 
person  were  divinfe  or 'human:'  Lefc  us  tak©  the  divine  person 
and,  as  affording  the  best  example  of  a  divine  person,  Jupiter 
himself,  first.  Jupiter's  numen,  i.  e.  Jupiter's  self-originating, 
irresponsible,  uncontrolled  inclination,  poo>.£up;K,  consilium,  vo- 
luntas (Festus:  "Numen  quasi  nutus  dei  ac  potestas'^)  being  no 
less  striking  than  Jupiter's  omnipotence,  providence,  right- 
eousness, or  majesty,  Jupiter,  came  to  derive  a. title  from  this 
quality,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  from  any  other  striking 
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quality  bf  his  —  came  to  be  called  numen  and  to  have  numen 
attributed  to  hhn,  exactly  as  he  was  called  majestas,  divini- 
tas,  omnipotentia,  providentia,  and  had  these  qualities 
attributed  to  him,  and  it  is  no  less  incorrect  to  understand 
numen  as  applied  to  Jupiter  to  mean  the  divinity  or  deity  of 
Jupiter,  than  it  were  incorrect  to  understand  Jovis  majestas, 
or  Jovis  providentia,  or  Jovis  omnipotentia,  or  Jo- 
vis  pietas,  to  mean  the  divinity  or  deity  of  Jupiter.  Jovis 
numen  is  the  willing  faculty,  the  voluntas,  the  consilium,  pla- 
citum ,  arbitrium ,  PouAsu[^.a  of  Jupiter,  Jupiter  considered  as  a 
willing,  consulting,  determining  being,  exactly  as  Jovis  pro- 
videntia is  the  providence  of  Jupiter ,  i.  e.  Jupiter  considered 
as  a  provident  being  or  providence,  Jovis  omnipotentia, 
the  omnipotence  of  Jupiter,  i.  e.  Jupiter  considered  as  an  omni- 
potent being  or  omnipotence,  Jovis  majestas,  the  majesty 
of  Jupiter,  i.  e.  Jupiter  considered  as  a  majestic  being,  or  ma- 
jesty, Jovis  pietas,  the  tenderness  of  Jupiter,  i.  e.  Jupiter 
considei-ed  as  a  tender,  sympathizing  'being  or  tenderness : 
Attius ,  Translation  of  Aeschylus's  lost  Tragedy,  Prometheus 
>.uop.svo;  cited  by  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quaest.  2.  10  (Prometheus 
speaking) : 

"Saturnius  me  sic  infixit  Jupiter,  * 
Jovis^ue  numen  Muloibri  adscivit  manus. 
Hos  ille  cjineos  fabrica  crudeli  inserens, 
perrupit  artus." 

where  "Jovis  numen,"  the  Pou>>£u[7.k,  consilium.,  arbitrium,  voluur 
tas,  will  of  Jupiter,  i.  e,  Jupiter  considered  as  a  willing,  consult- 
ing, determining  being,  in  other  words,  the  divine  determina- 
tion, is  placed  in  emphatic  contrast  to  "Mulcibri  manus",  the 
executive,  operating  power  or  faculty  of  Mulciber,_i.  e.  to  Mul- 
ciber  considered  as  an  agent  or  operator ;  in  other  words ,  to 
handy-work  or  execution.  Of  which  interpretation  if  aiiy  one 
doubt  the  correctness,  let  him  inquire  of  Aeschylus,  who  will 
answer:  "So  at  least  I  mean  when  in  my  other  Prometheus 
(verse  618)  I  say: 

lo.    2T|p.»)vov  oati;  ev  ^apafY'  I'oiyjjiags. 

Prom.    BouXEU|xa  [jiev  to  Stov,  II^aioTou  8s  y^ctp." 
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In  the  same  manner,  the  Roman  emperors,  even  before  their  dei- 
fication, were  numina  exactly  as  they  were  majesties,  and  we 
must  take  great  care  not  to  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that 
every  time  the  term  numen  is  applied  to  a  Caesar  or  other  emi- 
nent person,  it  is  intended  to  express  his  divinity.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  only  the  ordinary  substitution  of  the  attribute  for  the 
person,  of  the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  and  Augustus  or  Adrian 
has  numen  and  is  numen  suum,  exactly  as  Julian  has  pietas  and 
is  pietas  sua  (Ammian,  22.  9 :  "Thalassius,  clamitabant,  inimicus 
pietatis  tuae  nostra  violenter  eripuit".),  and  exactly  as  a  modern 
king  or  queen  is  his  or  her  majesty,  a  pope  his  holiness,  a  cardinal 
his  eminence,  a  prince  his  highness,  a  viceroy  his  excellency,  a 
judge  his  lordship,  a  justice  of  the  peace  his  worship,  and  every 
country  squire  his  honor.  This  is  so  much  the  case  that  numen 
is  attributed  not  merely  to  individuals ,  but  to  corporations  or 
collections  of  persons ,  meaning  of  course  not  at  all  the  deity  or 
divinity  of  such  corporations  or  collections  of  persons,  but  their 
collective  will  and  pleasure ,  and  consequently  the  sanction  af- 
forded by  their  collective  will  and  pleasure:  Cic.  Phil.  3,  13': 
"Magna  vis  est,  magnum  numen  [Orelli:  nomen]  unum  et  idem 
sentientis  senatus."  Liv.  7, 30 :  Annuite,  P.  C.  nutum  numenque 
vestrum  invictum  Oampands,  et  iubete  sperare  incolumem  Ca- 
puam  futuram."  Cicer.  ad  Quirit.  post  redit.  8:  "Qua  sanctis- 
simi  homines  pietate  erga  deos  immortales  esse  solent,  eMem 
me  erga  populum  Rom.  semper  fore ;  numenque  vestrum  aeque 
mihi  grave  et  sanctum,  ao  deorum  immortalium  in  omni  vita 
futurum."  in  all  which  places  numen  is  will  and  pleasure,  and 
as  little  the  divinity  of  the  senate  or  people  of  Rome  as  numine 
(10. 31)  is  the  divinity  of  Jupiter,  numine  (1. 137)  the  divinity  of 
Neptune,  numen  in  our  text  or  numen  verse  52-  (where  see  Rem.) 
the  divinity  of  Juno,  nay,  so  much  is  this  the  case,  so  entirely 
is  numen  in  this  its  secondary  application  a  mere  title  of  the 
same  kind  as  maiestas,  that  we  find  it  continually  associated 
with  maiestas  in  inscriptions,  ex.  gr.  "Devotus  Numini  Maie- 
statiQue  Eius".  Gruter  272,  1.  2.  5.  6.  7.  also  283,  1.  5.  and 
even  in  the  addresses  of  modern  christian  subjects  to  their 
kings;  as  for  instance,  of  the  editors  of  the  Herculanean  papyri 
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to  his  majesty  and  numen  (surely  neither  godhea.d  nor  deity 
nor  divinity)  Ferdinand  the  Eourth ,  King  of  Naples:  . 

„FERI>I]VAaJ^DO  ml 

ITALICO  SICULO  HIEBOSOLYMITANO  '  ' 

PIO  FBLICI.SEJIEEK,  AUGUSTO  ...... 

, ,   Pevqti -ifuvprni  Majestatique  ejus  . 

Academici  Herculaneuses" 

with  which  compare  Coripp.  Justin.  Minor- 1.  193: 

"Divinisanimisinerat  dolor  ille  parentis; 
ante  pios  oculos  mitis  versatur, imago.        ■,  ',-,  , 

Illsi  moyet  mentem,  penitusque  in  pectore  vUroque     .        , 
indivisamanens  pia  numina  numine  complet." 

where  whatever  is  wanting  to  perfection  in  the  pia  numina  of 
Justinus  and  Sophia  Augusta  is  supplied  by  the  new  and  addi^ 
tional  numen  received -from;  the  just-deceased  Justinian, ,  and 
where 'therefore  neither  numina  nor  numen  can  be. person, 
can 'Only  be  the  abstract  quality  or  spirit  denominated  numen, 
imagined  to  pass  from  the  deceased  emperor  to  his  successors. 
See  Rem.  on  "multo  suspetisum  numine",  3.  372. 

Dietsch,  not  noticing  the  identity  of  numen  with  vsuj-ia,  has 
taken  the  opposite  view  of  the  term,  yiz.  that  it  is  primarily;  the 
person  exercising  the  will,  and  only  secondarily  the  will  or 
authority.:  Theologum,  p.  3.  "Igitur  numen  factum  esse  ab  nuo 
ita  certum  est,  ut  iure  mireris  Hartungium  .(Relig^  d.  Rom.  I. 
p.  31)  eo  aberrare  potuisse,  ut  ab  voeoj  novi  factum  putarety  nee 
magis,  cum  suffixum  men  (quaeproprie  participii  est  forma), 
quod  actionem  perficiat  aut  patiatur  indicate  constet  (Weissen- 
born.  Gr.  Lat.  §  32,  2.  p.  36),  quoniam  nue  intransitivum  est, 
dubitari  potest,  quin  numen  id  quod  nuat,  significet.  lam  cum 
qui  nuat  aliquid  se  cupere  aut  nolle  ostendat,  nee  vero  id  quis- 
quam  faciat,  nisi  qui  suam  voluntatem  ac  sententiam  iritellectum 
acTperfectum  iri  contidere  possit,  apparet  inieo  vocabulo  inesse 
et  voluntatis  et  summae  potentiae,  i,  e.  imperii,  notionem,  id 
quod  recte  perspexisse  Varronem,  L.  L.  VII.  p.  85,  M.  p.-  363  Sp. 
monuit  Lachm.  ad  Lucr.  II,  J2,3.  p.  111.,  Quare  numen  proprie 
duo  tantum  significare  potest,  aut  cum,  qui  summa  potentia  inir 
peret,  aut  summam  imperandi  vim  et  potestatem."  But  if  tbiswere 
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so,  and  numen  first  the  person  nodding  and  only  secondarily  the 
nod,  will  or  authority,  why  is  not  crimen  first  the  person  com- 
mitting the  crime,  carmen  first  the  person  singing,  molimen  first 
the  person  making  the  effort,  foramen  first  the  person  making 
the  hole,  volumen  first  the  person  rolling,  libamen  first  the  per- 
son libating,  gestamen  first  the  person  wearing,  agmen  first  the 
person  driving?  why  all  these  words,  as  we  are  so  well  reminded 
by  Kappes  (Erklarung,  p.  b),  first  and  primarily  the  thing  or 
act  done:  the  crime,  the  song,  the  effort,  the  hole,  the  roll,  the 
libation,  the  dress,  the  drove  respectively? 

The  difficulty  which  has  been  found  in  our  text  has  arisen 
partly  from  the  reader's  not  having  had  the  two  meanings  of 
numen,  its  primary  one  of  attribute  audits  secondary  one  of 
person  Cperson  possessing  the  attribute),  sufficiently  distinct  in 
his  mind ,  and  partly  from  the  term's  perfect  applicability  to 
Juno  in  both  senses,  Juno  on  the  one  hand  having  in  common 
with  all  beings  whether  gods  or  men,  and,  according  to  Lucre- 
tius, in  common  with  mere  atoms,  a  numen  or  will,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  being  herself  (as  goddess  and  the  queen  of 
heaven  and  therefore  possessing  will  in  a  preeminent  degree) 
preeminently  a  numen.  Claud.  Itapt.  Pros.  3.  407  fCeres 
speaking )  : 

"Non  tales  gestare  tibi,  Proserpina,  taedas 
sperabam ;  sed  vota  mihi  communia  matrum 
et  thalami  festaeque  faces,  caeloque  canendus 
ante  oculos  Hymeuaeus  erat.    Sic  numina  fatis 
volvimur,  et  nuUo  Lachesis  discrimine  saevit." 

as  if  she  had  said:  we  deities,  ivills  par  excellence,  have  yet  no 
will  at  all,  are  overridden  by  the  fates  and  dealt  with  as  they  please. 
The  notion  of  personality  once  separated  from  the  numen  of 
our  text,  and  the  word  understood  in  its  primary  sense  of  arbi- 
trium,  i.  e.  irresponsible,  self  -  originated  loill  or  free  pleasure, 
the  expression  quo  numine  labso  presents  no  longer  any  diffi- 
culty, but  is  equivalent  to  ivliat  arhitrimn  of  hers  being  offended? 
i.  e.  her  arbitrium  or  free  will  and  pleasure  being  offended  in 
what  respect?  in  other  words:  what  sanction  of  her's  being  vio- 
lated?  See  Rem.  on  numen  Junonis,  verse  52,  and  on  sanctum 
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mihi  numen  arma  rogo,  8.  382.  and  compare  Cicer.  Fro 
JRoscio  Amerino,  Ed.  Lamb.  p.  36.  "Quid  vis  amplius?  quid 
insequeris  ?  quid  oppugnas  ?  qua  in  re  tuam  voluntatem  laedi 
a  me  putas  ?  ubi  tuis  commodis  officio  ?  quid  tibi  obsto  ?"  where 
it  is  tuam  voluntatem  laedi,  not  tuum  numen  laedi,  because 
Cicero  could  not  without  the  utmost  impropriety  apply  to 
an  adversary  whom  he  was  doing  all  he  could  to  depreciate 
and  make  contemptible ,  a  term  so  highly  complimentary  as  to 
be  rarely  applied  except  to  gods  and  the  most  exalted  among 
men,  exactly  as  in  our  text  it  is  numine  laeso,  not  voluntate 
laesa,  because  it  had  been  equally  improper  for  Virgil,  when 
speaking  of  the  "regina  deum",  to  use  other  than  the  most  re- 
spectful language  he  could  find. 

How  entu-ely  numen  is  the  arbitrium,  the  free  will  and 
pleasure,  of  the  being  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  appears  with 
remarkable  distinctness  from  Ovid.  Trist.  5.  3.  15,  (Ovid  to 
Bacchus  ) : 

"tu  tamen  e  sacris  hederae  cultoribus  unum 
•  numine  debueras  sustinuisse  tuo ; 

an  dominae  fati  quicquid  cecinere  sorores 
omne  sub  arbitrio  desinit  esse  dei?" 

where  the  sense  remains  the  same ,  although  you  transpose  nu- 
mine and  arbitrio ,  putting  the  former  in  the  place  of  the  latter, 
and  the  latter  in  the  place  of  the  former ,  and  scarcely  less  un- 
equivocally from  the  same  poet's  {Trist.  5.  3.  45) 

"Sunt  dis  inter  se  commercia;  flectere  tenta 

Caesareum  numen  numine,  Bacche,  tuo.", 

where  the  word  flectere  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
meaning  is  not:  Caesar's  divinity  by  thy  divinity  but  Caesar's 
loill  by  thy  will,  and  (Fast.  6.  101) 

"Prima  dies  tibi,  Carna,  datur.    dea  cardinis  haec  est. 
numine  clausa  aperit,  claudit  aperta,  suo.'' 

and  (Heroid.  16.  127) : 

■  .  .  "Hoc  quoque  factum 
uon  sine  consilio  numinibusque  deum." 

as  well  as  from  Livy's  (29.  18)  "At,  Hercule,  milites  contactos 
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sacrilegio  furor  agitat ;  <iin  ducibus  ipsis  puniendis  nullum  deae 
numen  apparuit?  immo  ibi  praeseus  maxime  fuit."  was  there 
no  visible  intervention  of  the  divine  will  and  pleasure  ?  ,  from 
Livy's  (7.  26:  of  the  contest  between  M.Valerius  and  the  Gaul) 
^'Minus  insigne  certamen  humanum,  numine  interposito  deorum, 
factum. "  not  the  deity  of  the  gods  but  the  will  of  the  gods 
being  interposed.,  from  Livy's  (8.  32)  "adversus  morem  milita- 
rem  disciplinamque  majorum  et  numen  deorum,  ausus  es  cum 
hoste  confligere. "  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  gods.,  from 
Livy's  (1.  55)  "Inter  principia  condendi  hujus  operis  movisse 
numen  ad  indicandam  tanti  imperii  molem  traditur  deos." 
moved  their  will  and  pleasure  to  indicate. ,  and  from  Silius's 
{3.  6S8) 

"Mox  subitum  nemus  atque  aunoso  robore  lucus 
exsiluit,  qualesque  premunt  nunc  sidera  quercus 
a  prima  venere  die ;  prisco  inde  pavore 
arbor  numen  habet,  coliturque  tepentibus  aris." 

has  a  will  and  pleasure  of  its  own. 

The  will  and  pleasure  of  Juno  being  not  merely  an  ordi- 
nary will  and  pleasure ,  but  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  queen 
■of  heaven  (vers.  13 :  regina  deum),  the  numine  laeso  of  our  text 
■expresses  a  very  grave  offence ,  such  as  that  expressed  by  our 
modern  phrases,  lesa  maestk,  lese  majeste,  breach  of 
prerogative,  and,  in  constitutional  language,  breach  of 
privilege.    See  Rem.  on  numen  Junonis,  1.  52. 

§2. 

■QUO  NUMINE  LAESO  QuiDVE  DOLENS.  —  i.  6.  doUns  propter  quod 
numen  [ejus]  laesum,  laesus,  here  as  always  elsewhere,  ex- 
pressing injury,  dolens  the  pain,  offence  or  affront  occasioned 
by  the  injury : 

Ovid.  Art.  Am.  2.  M7. 

*'0  quater,  et  quoties  numero  comprendere  non  est, 
folicem,  de  quo  laesa  puella  dolet!" 

Senec.  Here.  Oet.  M6  (the  nurse  to  Dejanii'a): 

"Cur  saevamodicis  statuis?   Ut  laesa  es,  dole." 
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Prudent.  Psychom.  781  (of  Pax  or  personified  Peace)  : 

"Nunquam,  laesa,  dolet."  .... 

and  if  Ovid  {Heroid.  11.  30: 

"Et  gemitum  nuUo  laesa  dolore  dabam,") 

has  violated  the  rule  which,  as  we  have  just  now  seen,  he  has 
observed  elsewhere,  such  violation  instead  of  being  taken  as 
authority,  is  rather  to  be  set  down  among  the  maculae,  only  too 
numerous  even  in  the  best  authors,  "quas  aut  incuria  fudit,  aut 
humana  parum  cavit  natura." 

Some  commentators,  amongst  others  Wagner  (1861)  and 
Freudenberg  fVindiciae  Virg.,  Bonn.  1845)  misled  by  the  ap- 
parent division  of  the  causes  of  Juno's  hostility  into  metus  and 
dolores  (vv.  27.  and  29),  and  understanding  caussas  (vers  12) 
in  a  strictly  plural,  and  ve  (vers.  13)  in  a  strictly  disjunctive, 
sense,  represent  our  author  as  referring,  in  our  text,  to  two 
distinct  and  separate  causes  for  the  wrath  of  Juno,  the  one 
cause  expressed  by  numine  laeso,  and  fully  entered  into  and 
explained  vv.  16—  26.  and  the  other  expressed  by  dolens  and 
explained  vv.  29 — 32.  "Pro  eo,  quod  dici  solet  memora  cau- 
sas,  quibus  impulerit,  poeta  subjungit  definitionem  caus- 

sarum  bipartitam ,  quo  numine  laeso  ,  et  quidve  dolens 

Ad  QUO  numine  laeso  pertinent  quae  vss.  16 — 26  exponuntur ; 
....  QUIDVE  DOLENS  cxpHcatur,  vss.  29 — 32,  et  respondet  verb© 
DOLENS  id,  quod  vs.  29  positum  est,  doloees."  (Wagner  1861)  — 
a  total  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  exordium.  Juno's 
numen  laesum  is  not  one  cause  of  her  anger,  and  Juno's 
dolens  another  cause  of  her  anger,  but  Juno's  dolens  is  in 
consequence  of  her  numen  laesum,  and  this  dolens,  this 
dolor  propter  numen  laesum  is  the  one,  only,  cause  of 
her  anger,  the  entire  caussas  which  the  Muse  is  invoked  to  ex- 
plain. It  is  as  if  our  author  had  said:  quo  numine  (ejus) 
laeso  et  dolente,  regina  Deum....?  The  question  is 
single  and  simple,  and  our  author  no  more  expects  or  receives 
from  the  Muse  a  double  answer  to  it ,  than  Latinus  expects  or 
receives  from  the  Trojans  a  triple  answer  to  his  single,  simple 
question :   "What  brought  you  here  ? "  merely  because  he  has 
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thought  proper  to  put  that  single,  simple  question  in  the  triple 
form:  "Quid  petitis,  quae  caussa  rates  aut  cujus  egentes  . .  . 
vexit?"  Nay  more :  not  only  are  Juno's  laesum  numen,  and 
Juno's  dolens  not  represented  by  our  author  as  coordinate 
causes  of  Juno's  ire  (iram  verse  8),  but  it  is  required  by  moral 
philosophy  that  they  should  not  be  so  represented,  injury 
(laesio)  aadpain  (dolor)  not  being  in  their  nature  coordinate 
causes  either  of  ire  or  any  other  thing,  but  injury  (laesio) 
cause  of  pain  (dolor),  and  pain  cause  of  ire.  Tell  me,  he  says, 
the  injury  (laesio)  —  and  then,  recollecting  that  injury  does 
not  directly  generate  ire,  but  only  pain,  and  pain  ire,  proceeds :  the 
pain  (dolor)  ivhich  caused  the  ire ;  in  other  words :  tell  me,  he  say s, 
the  injury  ivhich  caused  the  pain  ivhich  caused  the  ire.  In  like 
manner  the  doloees  of  verse  29  are  not  along  with  the  injuries 
referred-to  in  speetab  formae,  genus  invisum,  and  eapti  Gtany- 
MEDis  HONOEES,  Coordinate  causes  of  Juno's  former  ires  (ieaeum 
verse  29)  but,  generated  by  those  injuries,  are  themselves  the 
sole  cause  (caussae)  of  those  ires.  Still  further:  the  Muse,  well 
understanding  the  import  of  the  poet's  prayer,  and  that  it  was 
not  that  she  should  tell  him  what  injury  the  numen  of  Juno 
had  received,  and  whaXpain,  other  than  and  besides  that  injury, 
the  queen  of  heaven  had  suffered,  but  that  she  should  tell  him 
what  painful  injury  the  queen  of  heaven  had  suffered,  proceeds 
(16 — 26)  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  painful  injury,  the  in- 
jury producing  pain,  affront  and  offence  (sabvi  dolores),  which 
was  being  done  to  the  queen  of  heaven  in  the  exaltation  of 
Rome  above,  and  to  the  ruin  of,  her  beloved  Carthage,  a  pre- 
sent painful  injury  which  aggravated  as  it  was  (super) ,  by  her 
recollection  (memor)  of  the  war  of  Troy,  and  of  the  part  which 
the  judgment  of  Paris  and  the  promotion  of  Ganymede  no  less 
than  her  own  inveterate  hatred  of  the  whole  Trojan  stock  had 
provoked  her  to  take  against  the  Trojans  in  that  war  (necdum 
ETiAM  ExciDEEANT  ANiMo) ,  inflamed  her  (accensa)  to  such  a 
degree  that  she  presented  herself  every  where  in  the  face  of  the 
Trojans  driven  on  perpetually  by  the  fates  (acti)  towards  that 
Italy  in  which  she  was  determined  they  never  should  arrive.  In 
this  her  explanation  the  Muse  goes  —  as  it  will  no  doubt  have 
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been  observed  —  backwards ,  sets  out  from  the  present  circum- 
stances, the  present  state  of  Juno's  mind,  and  traces  up  to  the 
very  earliest  period.   Let  us  go  with  her,  and  by  way  of  recap- 
itulation run'  rapidly  over  the  ground  again :   Juno ,    she  in- 
forms us ,  has  heard  a  report  that  Carthage  was  not  only  not  to 
obtain  the  empire  of  the  world,  but  was  to  be  overthrown  and 
destroyed  by  the  descendants  of  Aeneas  and  his  Trojan  com- 
panions.  This  was  a  clear  case  of  lese  majeste  of  Juno,  whose 
most  favored  protegee  was  Carthage,  and  on  account  of  this 
l^se  majeste,  this  laesum  numen,  Juno  dolet  (feels  sharply, 
is  grievously  offended).    But  this  is  not  all ;  at  the  very  time 
this  offence  is  given  to  her,  her  mind  is  already  full  of  another 
offence,  viz.  all  the  harm  the  Trojans  had  done  her  and  her  dear 
Argos  in  the  tedious  war  she  had  waged  against  them  at  Troy 
(the  wolf  and  the  lamb!);  nay,  she  has  not  yet  forgotten  cir- 
cumstances which  occurred  even  before  that  war;  she  remem- 
bers both  the  offence  offered  to  her  beauty  by  Paris,  and  the 
favors  showered  on  Ganymede,  both  Paris  and  Ganymede  and 
the  whole  stock  to  which  they  belonged  being  the  objects  of 
an  inveterate  hatred  (invisum )  not  entered-into  or  explained. 
When  she  thought  of  these  old  offences  (his  acoensa  super) 
the  new  offence,  viz.  the  cabal  to  exalt  Rome  at  the  expense, 
and  to  the  utter  ruin,  of  Carthage,  became  intolerable  to  her, 
and  she  set  herself  with  all  her  might  to  resist  and  frustrate  it. 
Such  is  the  Muse's  explanation  of  the  cause  (caussas)  of  Juno's 
ire,  of  the  cause  for  which  the  queen  of  heaven  tot  volvere 
casus  insignem  pietate  virum,  tot  adire  labores  impulit,  viz. 
that  it  was  neither  less  nor  more  than  the  offence,  the  dolens, 
of  her  lese  majeste  (laesum  numen)  and  that  her  majeste 
was  l^se,  her  numen  laesum,  in  all  the  counts  enumerated 
in  the  indictment. 

QuiDVE  DOLENS.  —  Juno  was  never  not  dolens  ,  never  not 
angry  with  or  offended  at  somebody  or  other;  Hom.  II.  18. 117: 

OuSe  yap  ouSs  ptrj  HpaitX7(05  tpuye  XTipa, 
oGTiep  cfiXxaTo;  eaze  An  Kpovcwvi  avazti, 
aXXa  e  Motp'  eSapiaoas  xai  ap-faXso;  /oXo?  Hpi);. 

Hom.  //.  4.  24: 
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Hpr)  8'  oux  E'/aOE  otrjOo;  x.°^°^i  '"^'•t*  tpo?t)uSa' 
AtvoTaTE  KpoviSr),  tiocov  xov  jau6ov  eeitte;  ; 

Horn.  i?.  5.  757.   (Juno  speaking) : 

Zeu  itaTEp,  ou  ve[j.e<jiJt|  ApE!  TaSs  xaptepa  Ep^a, 
oosatiov  xe  xai  oiov  aKtoXEOE  Xaov  A/^«itov 
jxaiji,  aTap  ou  xaia  xoojiov ;  ejaoi  o'  a/o?' 

Ovid.  Met.  3.  259: 

....  "Subit,  ecce  !   priori 
caussa  recens,  gravidamque  dolet  de  semine  magni 
esse  Jovis  Semelen." 

Ovid.  Met.  3.  333: 

.  .  .  "Gravjus  Saturnia  justo, 
nee  pro  materia  fertnr  doluisse  ;  suique 
judicis  aeterna  damnavit  lumina  nocte." 

Ovid.  Met.  4.  446 : 

"Sustinet  ire  illuc,  caelesti  sede  relicta,  — 
tantum  odiis  iraeque  dabat  —  Saturnia  Juno." 

Ovid.  Fast.  2.  177: 

"Laesa  furit  Juno,  formam  mutatque  puellae." 

<dy\d.  Fast.  5.231: 

"Sancta  Jovenj  Juno,  nata  sine  matre  Minerva, 
officio  doluit  non  eguisse  suo." 

Ovid.  Met.  2.  508: 

"Intumuit  Juno,  postquam  inter  sidera  pellex 
fulsit."  .  . 

Aen.  5.  606 : 

"Irim  de  caelo  misit  Saturnia  Juno 
Iliacam  ad  classem,  ventosque  aspirat  eunti, 
multa  moyens,  necdum  antiquum  saturata  dolorem." 

'7.286: 

"Ecce  autem  Inachiis  sese  referebat  ab  Argis 

saeya  Jovis  conjux 

Stetit  acri  fixa  dolore, 

turn  quassans  caput  haec  effundit  pectore  dicta : 
heu  stirpem  invisam,"  etc. 
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10.  62: 

.  .  .  Turn  regia  Juuo 
acta  furore  gravi : 

12.  801  (Jupiter  to  Juno) : 

"Nee  te  tantus  edat  tacitam  dolor,  et  mihi  curae 
saepe  tuo  dulci  tristes  ex  ore  recursent." 

ApoUodor.  BiUioth.  1.  9.  16:  O  Ss  [Jason],  sits  s7:e)i6ov  aTi^w;, 
eiTS  Stoc  [y.Yiviv  Hpa;,  w'  £>.6ot  /cax.ov  MnSsia  Yi€k\.y.  (ttiV  yap  Hpav 
oux,  ETifAa),  TO  jpuaoii.crXkov  Sspa?,  S(p7),  TipocsTaTTOv  av  cpspsiv  aurw. 

Callim.  Hymn,  in  Delwn.  5b  (addressing  Delus) : 

ouS'  Hprjv  -/.OTEOusav  uTce-peoas,  /)  |J.ev  a-aaai; 

E^EOEOov  AriToi  Se  SiazpiSov,  ouvey.a  |xouvr| 

Zr)Vt  -£-/.£[V  rijAsXXe  oiXaixspov  ApEo;  uia, 

•U(o  pa  -/.at  auT.r)  |j.ev  azO/Civiv  ey^ev  ai9Ep&?  etato, 

(jjiEpyo[j.£VT)  [isya  oij  -i  zai  ou  oa-oV  EipyE  os  A»iTw 

X£ipop.EVy)V  coSiai. 

Callim.  wZ)eL:Z05; 

Hpr,,  (JOi  S'eti  'riixo;  avijXEE?  r,-op  £X£iTO" 
ouSe  zaTExXaaSyj?  te  zai  oizitua;,  7)viza  itTiy^Ei; 
ofiooTEpou?  opEyouga,  (xaTrjV  £o6£y?«to  TOia. 

Callim.  in  Del.  215  (apostrophizing  Juno) : 

vufitpa  Aios  Papu6u[j.£,  cju  S'ouz  ap'  ejIeXXe;  ajtuaio; 
Sr)V  E[JiEVat. 

Callim.  im  Z>m«.  2S  (ed.  Blomf.) : 

s:a-r)p  8'  £!i£V£u(j£  yEXamja;* 
97]  Se  xatappEi^uv,  ote  [jioi  toiauta  SEatvof 

TIZTOIEV,  -Ut60V  XEV  £y(0  ?»)Xr)|J.OVOC  HpTJ? 

ya)oiJ.£vr]s  aXEyoifj.1. 

Mart.  Capella,  1.  67  (ed.  Kopp) :  Ipsius  vero  divae  (Junonis) 
vultus  assidua  perlucens  gratia,  fratri  consimilis,  nisi  quod  ille 
immutabili  laetitia  renidebat,  haec  commutationum  assiduarum 
nubile  crebrius  turbidabatur."  and  last,  best  witness  of  all, 
hear  Juno  herself;   Sen.  Here.  Fur.  1.  27 : 

"Non  sic  abibuut  odia.  vivaces  aget 
Tiolentus  iras  animus,  et  saevus  dolor 
aeterna  bella  pace  sublata  geret." 
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Ovid.  Met.  4.  126: 

"Nil  poterit  Juno,  nisi  inultos  flore  dolores? 
idque  milii  satis  est?  haec  una  potentia  nostra  est? 
ipse  docet  quid  agam,  (fas  est  et  ab  lioste  doceri) ; 
quidque  furor  valeat,  Penthea  caede  satisque 
ac  super  ostendit." 

Such  perpetual  iU-humor,  such  never-ending  dolores  merited  at 
least  a  statue,  a  Juno  dolens ,  and  actually  and  in  point  of  fact 
obtained  for  the  partner  of  Jove's  thi-one  and  bed  the  appella- 
tion of  apwxuSv]!;,  Callim.  Fracpn.  [23]  108,  ed.  Bentl.: 

Toi;  [AEV  apiT/.u3ir]5  suvi;  avrjxe  A105 
ApYo?  Eysiv,  1810V  Jiep  sov  Xcnyoi' 

TbRRIS    JACTATUS    et  alto  .  .  .  JUNONIS  OB   IRAM  ....  MULTA 
QUOQUE  ET  BELLO  PASSUS MuSA  MIHI  CAUSSAS  MBMOEA  .... 

NUMENE  LAESO.  —  Liv.  2.  36 :  "filium  namque  intra  paucos  dies 
amisit ;  cujus  repentinae  cladis  ne  causa  dubia  esset,  aegro  animi 
eadem  ilia  in  somnis  obversata  species  visa  est  rogitare,  satin' 
magnam  spreti  numinis  haberet  mercedem?  majorem  instare, 
ni  eat  propere  ac  nuntiet  consulibus.  Jam  praesentior  res  erat: 
cunctantem  tamen  ac  prolatantem  ingens  vis  morbi  adorta  est 
debilitate  subita.   Turn  enimvero  deoruni  ira  admonuit." 

Stabile  Pezzim,  ai  Gavaleggieri,  lAvorno,  March.  S.  1868. 
Dalhey  Lodge.,  JDdlhey  (Ireland)  Octob.  6.  1872. 


13. 


VOLVEEE  CASUS 


"Id  est  casibus  volvi.  et  est  figura  Hypallage."  Servius ; 
Who  can  believe  it?  or  what  kind  of  notion  are  we  to  form 
of  Aeneas  both  jactatus  and  volutus,  only  six  verses  ago  tossed 
like  a  shuttlecock  and  now  rolled  over  and  over  like  a  trund- 
ling ball  or  a  rolling-stone?  Di  meliora  piis,  error emque  Wag- 
nero  ilium!,  if  I  were  capable  of  wishing  even  my  depredator 
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SO  ill,  and  the  gods  had  not  been  before -hand  with  me  and 
awarded  him  his  punishment  already.  Hear  himself:  "volvere 
casus,  alium  ex  alio  tolerare".  But  the  hero  of  the  Aeneis 
was  neither  so  very  meek  as  when  struck  on  the  one  cheek 
to  turn-round  the  other,  ("alium  ex  alio  tolerare")  nor  so  ab- 
solutely passive  as  to  be  rolled-over  ("volvi")  by  his  troubles. 
On  the  conti'ary,  the  hero  of  the  Aeneis  goes-to  and  seeks-out  his 
troubles  (adit) ,  nor  was  ever  any  thing  plainer  than  that  adiee 
LABGEES  is  our  author's  own  explanation  of  volveee  casus  ,  the 
one  being  the  theme,  of  which  the  other  is  the  variation,  and 
both  but  different  ways  of  viewing  and  expressing  the  same- 
thing.  This  is  one  step  on  firm  ground,  what  is  the  next  ?  Both 
verbs  depend  on  imptjleeit.  now  impulse  is  always  to  do,  never 
to  l)ear.  ^who  ever  heard  of  any  one  being  impelled  to  hear 
any  thing,  impelled  either  volvi  or  tolerare?  one  can  be  impelled 
volvere,  and  impelled  adire,  but  one  cannot  be  impelled  volvi  or 
impelled  tolerare,  still  less  impelled  at  one  and  the  same  time 
either  volvi  and  adire,  or  tolerare  and  adire,  and  least  of  all 
impelled  either  volvi  and  adire,  or  tolerare  and  adire,  by  one 
single  impulse,  one  single  impulerit.  This  is  a  second  step  on 
firm  ground.  What  is  the  third?  We  have  continually  vofoeresorea 
(Georg.  1.  473,  Aen.  11.  529,  6.  616)  and  volvere  moles  (9.  516), 
to  roll-over,  to  turn-over,  stones  or  other  heavy  masses ,  why 
not  volvere  casus,  to  roll-over,  turn-over  misfortunes,  mischances, 
as  if  they  were  so  many  heavy  stones,  turned-over  with  diffi- 
culty? Impelled  him  to  undertake  so  many  labors,  to  turn- over 
so  many  heavy  stones.  If  instead  of  saying  tot  volvere  casus, 
tot  adire  labor es,  our  author  had  said  tot  volvere  saxa,  tot  adire 
labores,  the  meaning  had  remained  precisely  the  same,  while 
the  action,  the  exertion  in  the  onward  direction,  the  actively 
rolling  forward,  expressed  by  volvere,  had  become  asiittle  liable 
to  be  misunderstood  as  it  is  little  liable  to  be  misunderstood, 
Ter.  Eim.  1083: 

'  Gnatho  .   ;  .  Unum  etiam  hoc  vos  oro,  ut  me  in  vestrum  gregem 
recipiatis:  satis  diu  jam  hoc  saxum  volvo.  Phaed.  Eecipimus." 

or  Aldi  Pii  Manutii  Romani  Epist.  ad  Andream  Naugerium  in 
Editionem  Poematum  Pindari.   "Commentaria  autem  in  Pinda- 
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rum  et  caeteros,  quos  ei  adjunxi  comites,  nee  non  in  Hesiodum, 
Sophoclem,  Euripidem,  Aeschylum,  Theocritum,  Oppianum 
brevi  daturi  sumus  iino  volumine.  Quibus  est  animus  facere 
indicem  eorum  omnium  quae  seitu  digna  in  iis  ipsis  habentur 
commentariis.  Quam  quidem  rem  in  omnibus  libris  qui  ex 
aedibtis  nosti'is  exibunt  in  manus  hominum,  facturi  sumus, 
si  saxum",  quod  tot  annos  volvo  alter  Sisyphus,  in  montis  cacu- 
men  perduxero."   or  1.  104: 

"Ubi  tot  Simois  correpta  sub  undis 
scuta  virum  galeasque  et  fortia  corpora  volvit.", 

in  which  last  passage  we  have  the  same  volvere  and  the  same 
tot,  and  in  which  it  is  not,  any  more  than  it  is  in  our  text,  the 
subject  of  the  verb,  (the  river),  which  is  being  rolled,  but  as 
in  our  text  the  object  of  the  verb  (viz.  the  corpora),  and  in 
which  finally  the  rolling  is  not  from  corpus  to  corpus  in  suc- 
cession, but  of  each  individual  corpus  over  and  forward  (See 
Rem.  1.  104),  exactly  as  in  our  text  the  rolling  is  not  from 
casus  to  casus  in  succession,  but  of  each  individual  casus  over 
and  forward.  But  the  figure  volvere  saxum,  so  suitable  — 
on  account  of  its  homeliness  and  familiarity  —  for  comedy, 
being  on  account  of  those  very  characters  no  less  unsuitable 
for  the  epos,  could  not,  especially  on  the  solemn  occasion  of 
the  commencement  of  the  work,  and  invocation  of  the  Muse, 
be  openly  and  undisguisedly  employed ,  could  at  most  only  be 
alluded-to  or  suggested;  hence  the  imperfect,  no  more  than  half, 
figure  —  the  volvere  not  saxa  but  casus  —  and  the  obscurity 
so  puzzling  to  commentators.  Had  it  been  our  author's  inten- 
tion to  represent  his  hero  as  passive  —  whether,  with  Servius,  so 
wholly  passive  and  inert  as  to  be  rolled-over  ("volvi")  by  his 
misfortunes,  or,  with  Wagner,  so  passive  as  to  bear  them  pa- 
tiently ("alium  ex  alio  tolerare")  —  there  was  a  word  which, 
joined  with  casus,  was  capable  of  expressing  such  passivity, 
and  to  which  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  he  could  not 
have  adapted  his  verse  here,  as  he  has  adapted  it,  9.  512: 

"Saxa  quoque  infesto  volvebant  pondere,  si  qua 
possent  teotam  aciem  perrumpere,  cum  tamen  omnes 
ferre  iuvat  subter  densa  testudine  casus." 
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But  such  was  not  his  intention.  He  intended  to  represent 
Aeneas  not  as  (with  the  Rutuli  of  the  just -quoted  passage) 
crouching  under  shield  and  hearing  the  impetus  of  the  casus, 
the  stones  which  were  rolled  on  the  top  of  him,  "Ferre  juvat 
subter  densa  testudine  casus",  but  as,  with  the  Teucri,  rolling 
the  stones  himself : 

"Saxa  quoque  infesto  volvebant  pondere." 

and  to  present  this  picture ,  not  of  passivity  but  of  activity,  un- 
mistakably to  the  reader,  he  uses  not  the  word  ferre  expressive 
of  passivity ,  but  the  word  volvere  expressive  of  activity,  and 
not  merely  of  activity,  but  of  activity  so  great  and  complete 
as  to  turn  the  object  acted  on,  entirely  over,  and  lest  he  should 
not  have  made  his  meaning  sufficiently  clear,  and  the  half 
figure  volvere  casus  (in  place  of  the  whole  figure  volvere  saxa), 
should  create  any  difficulty,  explains  the  meaning  of  the  un- 
usual expression,  by  the  addition  oi  adire  labores,  expressive 
of  the  preliminary  step,  the  approaching,  accosting  or  seeking- 
out  the  labors  or  casus  or  stones,  previously  to  turning  them 
over,  and  alluding  even  more  plainly  than  volvere  casus,  or 

IMPULBRIT,  or  EBGINA  DEUM,  Or  NUMINE  LAESO,  Or  QUIDVE  DOLENS, 

to  that  great  prototype  of  Aeneas  (see  labores  below)  whom  the 
same  regina  deum,  dolens  on  account  of  the  same  numen  lae- 
sum,  had  impelled  tot  volvere  casus,  tot  adire  labores.  Nor  is 
the  proof  that  volvere  casus  expresses  activity  not  passivity, 
rational  only,  or  limited  to  the  reason  of  the  thing;  we  have 
the  positive  proof  also :  Lucan  2.  239 : 

Invenit  insomui  volventem  publica  cura 

Fata  virum,  casusque  Urbis,  cunctisque  timentem 

Secui'umque  sui." 

Exactly  as  Lucan's  Cato  volvit  casus  Urbis,  turns  over  mentally 
the  calamities  of  the  city,  Aeneas  in  our  text  is  compelled  tot 
VOLVERE  CASUS ,  to  tum  ovcr  physically  and  in  re  so  many  cala- 
mities. It  is  true  indeed  that  the  person  who  meets  or  is  visited 
by  misfortunes  is  generally,  and  even  elsewhere  by  our  author 
himself, 


rex.  gr.  1.  244   "Tot  casibus  actos",   1.   619: 

"Quis  te  nate  dea,  per  tanta  pericula  casus 
*-        insequitur?" 
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represented  as  passive  under  those  misfortunes,  as  bearing  tliem 
or  driven  by  them,  and  even  as  rotated  or  whirled-round  by 
them : 

rSen.  Here.  Oet.  115  (Chorus  to  Dejanira) : 

L        ^'Qiiis  tam  impotens,  o  miaera,  te  caaus  rotat?" 

not  as  driving  them,  whirling  them  or  otherwise  acting  on  them, 
but  it  is  not  true  that  the  person  is  invariably  and  without  any 
exception  so  represented.  I  find  an  example  to  the  contrary  in 
Q.  Curtius  (4.  20)  where  personified  Tyre  is  said  to  have  dis- 
charged her  misfortunes,  to  have  gone  through  them,  performed 
them :  "Multis  ergo  casibus  defuncta ,  et  post  excidium  renata, 
nunc  tamen  longa  pace  cuncta  refovente ,  sub  tutela  Romanae 
mansuetudinis  acquiescit."  and  another  and  much  more  striking 
example  in  the  Culex  (vers.  160)  where  Fors  is  said  to  have 
ordered  the  shepherd  incertos  diicere  casus  (not  at  all  to  hear  or 
ie  driven  iy  his  misfortunes,  but  to  act  on  them,  to  draio them): 

"Ni  fors  incertos  jiississet  ducere  casus", 

a  double  parallelism,  in  as  much  as  it  is  not  only  ducere  casus, 
exactly  corresponding  to  volvere  casus,  but  jussisset  ducere 
casus,  exactly  corresponding  to  impulerit  volvere  casus.  Com- 
pare also  9.  277 : 

"Comitem  casus  complector  in  omnes", 

9.291: 


.  .   "Audentior  ibo 
in  casus  omnes", 


2.  750: 


"Stat  casus  renovare  omnes,  omnemque  reverti 
per  Trojam,  et  rursus  caput  objectare  periclis." 

in  all  which  passages  not  only  is'  the  casus  passive,  and  the 
person  active,  as  in  our  text,  but  there  is,  as  in  our  text,  a  going 
-toward,  a  seeking- out  of  the  trouble,  an  adire  labores.  and 
especially  compare  10.  60: 

"Xanthum  et  Simoenta 
redde,  oro,  miseris,  iterumque  revolvere  casus 
-da,  pater,  Iliacos  Teucris", 

where  we  have  the  identical  casus  of  our  text,  and  permission 
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prayed  for,  not  surely  to  be  again  rolled-over  by  them,  f^who 
ever  heard  of  permission  to  be  rolled  over ,  to  be  any  thing ,  to 
suffer  any  thing?)  but  to  roll  them  over  again,  to  go  to  them 
(adire)  again,  and  roll  them  over,  as  they,  the  same  Teucri,  had 
rolled  them  over  before;  also  Sil.  3.  577: 

"Atque  ille,  hand  unquam  parous  pro  laude  cruoris, 
et  semper  famae  sitiens,  obscura  sedendo 
teinpora  agit,  mutum  volvens  inglorius  aevum, 
sanguine  de  nostro  populus,  blandoque  veneno 
desidiae  virtus  paulatim  evicta  senescit." 

where  the  Pop.  Rom.  rolls  time  (existence)  as  if  it  were  a  rolling 
-stone  or  wheel,  exactly  as  in  our  text  Aeneas  rolls  chances  (ca- 
lamities, troubles),  as  if  they  were,  so  many  rolling-stones  or 
wheels,  also  Sil.  6.  120  (Ed.  Ruperti): 

"Talis  lege  deum  clivoso  tramite  vitae 
per  varies  praeceps  casus  rota  volvitur  aevi." 

where  the  wheel  of  time  (existence)  is  rolled  viz.  by  man  (man 
rolls  the  wheel  of  existence)  through  various  chances,  =  man 
rolls  the  wheel  of  various  chances,  or  more  shortly  and  as  in 
our  text,  rolls  various  chances,   also  Aen.  6.  748 : 

"ubi  mille  rotam  volvere  per  annos", 

have  rolled  the  wheel,  viz.  of  existence  with  its  various  changes 
and  chances,  i.  e.  rolled  the  wheel  of  the  various  changes  and 
chances  which  constitute  existence,  or,  as  in  our  text,  rolled 
various  chances,   also  Aen.  9.  6 : 

"quod  optauti  divum  promittere  nemo 
auderet,  volveuda  dies,  eu!  attulit  ultro", 

a  day  (i.  e.  time)  to  be  rolled-round  or  over  (viz.  by  you,  Tur- 
nus,  and  by  the  rest  of  mankind)  as  if  it  were  a  rolling-stone, 
or  wheel, 

-compare  Alcim.  Avit.  Trans,  maris  ntbri,  (Poem.  5.  413): 
"Maxima  nocturnas  jam  pars  exegerat  horas, 
Et  volvenda  dies  instabat  sorts  propinqua." 

the  day  which  must  come,  must  be  passed,  spent  (rolled-round  or  over), 
^the  inevitable  day., 

exactly  as  in  our  text :  chances  to  be  rolled  -  round  or  over  by 
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Aeneas,  chances  for  Aeneas  to  roll-round  or  over  in  the  manner 
of  a  rolling-stone  or  wheel.   Compare  also  Senec.  Odav.  927: 

"Per  quae  [al.  quem,  al.  quam]  casus  volvit  varies 
.semper  nobis  metuenda  dies.'' 

where  the  dies  is  as  little  rolled-over  by  the  casus  —  as  surely 
rolls  the  casus  over  —  as  Aeneas  in  our  text.  Compare  also 
Horn.  Od.  8.  81 : 

TOT£  yap  pa  xuXtvSEto  -7][Aaio;  apyr^ 
Tpiodi  Ts  xai  Aavaoiai,  Ate;  |j.sfaXou  8ia  pouXa;., 

where  the  beginning  of  misfortune,  and  a  fortiori  misfortune 
itself,  is  represented  as  a  thing  capable  of  being  rolled-round  or 
-over;  also  Stat.  Theb.  11.  40: 

"Quas  Tolvis,  Gradive,  vices?  modo  moenia  Cadmi 
scandebant,  sua  nunc  defendunt  tecta  Pelasgi." 

where  the  "volvere"  of  the  "vices",  exactly  corresponding  to 
the  "volvere"  of  the  "casus"  in  our  text,  is  not  only  not  passive, 
but  as  active  as  it  is  possible  for  any  volvere  to  be. 

Volvere  casus,  .  .  adiee  labokbs.  —  If  instead  of  "volvere 
casus  ....  adire  labores "  our  author  had  said  —  as,  but  for  the 
measure,  he  might  have  said  without  the  change  of  another 
word  or  the  slightest  alteration  of  meaning  —  volvere  labores 
....  adire  casus,  the  passage  would  have  had  a  perfect  parallel 
in  Cic.  de  Offic.  1.  19:  "Vix  invenitur  qui  laboribus  susceptis, 
periculisque  aditis,  non  quasi  merced em  rerum  gestarum,  de- 
sideret  gloriam."     See  Rem.  on  Sic  volvere  Parcas  (1.  26,  B.) 

Stabile  Pexzini,  ai  Oavaleggieri,  Livorno,  March  21.  1868. 
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INSIGNEM  PIETATE  VIRUM 


Pi  etas,  the  Greek  £ucfs(3soa,  is  softness,  gentleness  and  good- 
ness of  heart,  mercifulness,  meekness  and  kindness  of  dispos- 
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ition,  manifested  first  and  principally  towards  a  man's  own 
family 

Cicer.  Pro  Plane.  33.  80:  "Quid  est  pietas,  nisi  voluntas  grata  in  pa- 
rentes?  .  .  .  Qui  saucti,  qui  religionum  colentes,  nisi  qui  meritam 
diis  immortalibus  gratiam  justis  honoribus  et  memori  mente  per- 
solvunt?"  Cic.  de  Invent.  2.  33.  161:  "Religio  est,  quae  supe- 
rioris  cujusdam  naturae  ( quam  divinam  vocant )  curam  caerimoniam- 
que  afifert.  pietas,  per  quam  patriae,  et  sanguine  conjunotis,  officium 
et  diligens  tribuitur  cultus."  Auson.  Gratiar,  Act.  prope  initium: 
"Aguntur  enim  gratiae,  non  propter  maiestatis  ambitum,  nee  sine  ar- 

gumentis,  Imperatori Piissimo :  hiiius  vero  laudis  locuplctissimum 

testimonium  est  pater  divinis  honoribus  eonsecratus:   instar  fllii  ad 
imperium  frater  adsoitus:  a  contumelia  belli  patruus  vindieatus :  ad 
praefecturae  eollegium  filius   cum  patre   eoninnetas:  ad   consulatum 
_  praeeeptor  eleetus." 

and  his  own  and  family's  god  or  gods:  (2  Kings,  22.  19: 
"Because  thine  heart  was  tender,  and  thou  hast  humbled 
thyself  before  the  lord."), 

~ Cicer.  denatur.  dear.  1.  41:  "de  sanctitate,  de  pietate  adversus  deos, 
libros  scripsit  Epieurus" 

Ovid.  Amor.  3.  IS.  9 : 

' '  Accipit  ara  preces  votivaque  thura  piorum" ; 

his  neighbours,  his  fellow-citizens  and  fellow-countrymen, 

"  Ammian  37.  6  (Valentinian  introducing  Gratian  to  the  soldiers):  "sa- 
lutem  pro  periculorum  sooiis  obieetabit ,  et  quod  pietatis  summum  pri- 
mumque  munus  est,  rem  publicam  ut  domum  paternam  diligere  potent 

.  et  avitam", 

and  secondarily  towards  the  whole  human  race  and  everything 
that  lives  and  feels : 

Cyrillus  contra  Julian.  9  (ed.  Spanh.  p.  307):  Bsuprjaar  Se  eotiv  ex  tou 
TiEpi  \i{Km  ETi  aw^ojAEVou  P(i)|jiou-  Jipo;  ov  ouSevo?  TipooayojjiEVOU  izaf' 
auToi;,  ouSe  6uoja£Vou  et:'  auxou  Jcoou,  EuaE|3tov  [piorum,  pitying]  xExXrjtai 
(3u[jio?.  Eur.  EUctr.  253: 

El.  TiEVrj;  avrip  yEVvato^  ei?  t'  eja'  EuaEPr);  (plus). 

Or.  7)  o'  EuoEpEia  (pietas)  ti;  repotjEOTi  oo)  kouei; 

El.  ou  T.iiir.o-z'  Euvrj;  tr);  E|Ar)?  etXt)  BtyEiv. 

Or.  ayVEUjA'  ej^uv  ti  Oeiov,  t]  o'  a5ia|i(ov; 

El.  yovEas  u|Bpii^Eiv  TOU?  ejaou;  oux  rj^iou. 

Claud,  de  IV:  Cons.  Honor.  276: 
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"sis  pius  imprimis,  nam  cum  vincamllr  in  omui 
munero,  sola  deos  acquat  clomGntia  nobis." 

where  we  have  the  express  definition  of  pietas,  viz.  that  it  is 
dementia,  dementia  itself  (and  therefore  pietas)  being  thus 
deified  by  the  same  author,  Laud.  Stilic.  2.  6 : 

"Principio  magni  custos  Clementia  mundi, 
quae  Jovis  incoluit  zonam,  quae  tetnperat  aethram 
frigoris  et  flammae  mediam,  quae  maxima  natu 
caelicolum,  nam  prima  Chaos  Clementia  solvit, 
congeriem  miserata  rudem,  vultuque  sereno 
discussis  tenebris  in  lucem  saecula  fudit. 
Haec  dea  pro  templis  et  ture  calentibus  aris 

'  te  [Stilioone]  fruitur,  posuitque  suas  hoe  pectore  sedeS. 
Haec  docet,  ut  poenis  hominum  vel  sanguine  pasci 
turpe  ferumque  putes:  ut  ferrum,  Marte  cruentum 
siccum  pace  premas :  ut  non  infensus  alendis 
materiam  praestes  odiis:  ut  sontibus  ultro 
ignovisse  velis ;  deponas  ocius  iram, 
quam  moveas :  precibus  nunquam  implacabills  obstes ; 
obvia  prosternas,  prostrataque  more  leonum 
despicias,  alacres  ardent  qui  frangere  tauros, 
transillunt  praedas  humiles.  hac  ipse  magistra 
das  veniam  victis ;  hac  exorante  calores 
horrificos,  et  quae  nunquam  nocltura  timentnr 
jurgia,  contentus  solo  teiTore,  coerces ; 
aetherii  patris  exemiplo,  qui  cuncta  sonoro 
coucutiens  tonitru,  Cyclopum  spicula  differt 
in  scopulos  et  monstra  maris,  nostrique  cruoris 
parous  in  Oetaeis  exercet  fnlmina  silvisi" 

Capitol.  Vita  Anton.  Pii :  "  Pius  cognomii^atns  est  a  Senatu,  vel  quod 
socerum  fessa  iam  aetate,  manu,  praesente  Senatu,  levaverit:  . .  .  vel 
quod  vere  natura  clementissimus ,  et  nihil  temporibus  suis  asperum 
fecit. " 

Aen.  9.  493: 

'.'Pigite  me,  si  qua  est  pietas,  in  me  omnia  tela 
Conjicite,  O  Eutuli." 

tenderness,  pity. 
2.  536: 

"Dii,  si  qua  est  coelo  pietas  quae  talia  curet." 

tenderness,  pity,  of  heaven  for  jnen. 

HENEr,  AEHKIDBA,  VOL.  1.  12 
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Cori^i^.  Johannid.  1. 11.: 

"Jam  pietas  caelo  terras  prospexit  ab  alto." 

personified,  say  rather,  deified  tenderness,  |)%^  looking  down 

from  heaven.   Coripp.  Justin.  Min.  1.  168 :  . 

t  '■'■'' 

"quern  non  hominem  pietate  benigna 
eontinuit,  fovit,  monuit,  nutrivit,  amavit  ?" 

.  Aurel.  Victor,  de  Caesarib.  41:  "Eo-pius  fConstantinus],  ut  etiam 
vetus  veterrimunique  supplicium  patibulorum  et  cruribus  suf- 
fringendis  primus  removerit."   CiriS,  219: 

"non  accepta  piis  promittens  munera  divis," 

tender,  pitting  gods ;  the  gods  being  denominated  pw,  tender, 
pitying,  exactly  as  the  Manes  on  every  sepuldhre:'  "piis  Mani- 
bus."  iAnd  why  this  character  ascribed  alike  to  gods  and 
Manes?  For  the  plain  reason  that  no  higher,  no  more  amiable 
character  than  tender-hearted,  gentle,  aSectionate,  pitying,  could 
be  ascribed  either  by:  the  worshiper  to  the  powe;rful  divinity 
whose  good  graces  he  was  supplicating,  or  by  the  mourning 
survivor  to  the  dear  frieiid  or  relaitive  of  whom  he  had  been 
bereaved,  and  whose  eternal  loss  he  was  lamehting'(seepage  181). 
Aen.5.  783:       '['^"\  """[[_    '^ 

"quam  nee  longa  dies,  pietas  nee  mitigat  ulla," 

whom  no  length  of  time,  no  pity,  softens.   Am.  12.  838: 

"hinc  genus,  Ausonio  mixtura  quod ,  sanguine  surget, 
supra  homines,  supra  ire  deos  pietate  videbis," 

^Xoedd  men  and  gods  in  tenderness  of  heart,  mpity  {see  Rem. 
12.839).  Aen.3:^2: 

"parce  pias  scelerare  manus," 

let  not  those  hands,  with  which  you  have  performed  so  many 
tender,  merciful,  ^«^«/w^  acts  towards  fellow-countrymen,  friends 
and  relatives,  perform  a  cruel,  hard-hearted,  bruial  act  towards 
me.  I  am  a  Trojan  and  no  stranger  to  you:  "non  me  tibi  Troia 
externum  tulit."  It  is  as  if  he  had  said:  kind-hearted,  hvimaiie 
Aeneas,  cease,  you  are,  without  knowing  it,  doing  what  is 
cruel,  hard-hearted  and  brutah   I  too 'have  a  claim  to  youx  pity. 

("There  is  as  little  piety  (in  thei  ijmodeim  sense  06  the  word ) ,  as  little^ 
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devotional  feeling  in  Virgil's  pias  manus  of  Aeneas,  as  there  is  in  Vir- 
gil's "pio  ore"  of  Deiphobus,  0.  530,  where  the  meaning  can  only  be 
(see  Rem.  ad  loc):  with  tender,  charitable ,  ^ttj^injr  mouth  ,  i.  e,  not 
influenced  by  a  feeling  of  revenge  towards  the  culprits,  but  by  a 
tender,  kindly,  humane,  pitying  feeling  towards  friends,  country  and 
mankind ;  in  other  words :  if  I  am  not  a  cruel,  but  a  tender  -  hearted, 
pitying  man.,  or  as  there  is  in  Ovid's  ''pm  verba"  of  Jupiter;  Met.  14. 
812:  (Mars  expostulating  with  Jupiter  on  behalf  of  Romulus): 

"Tu  mihi  concilio  quondam  praesonte  Deorum, 
nam  memoror,  memorique  animo  pia  verba  notavi, 
*  unus  erit,  qaem  tu  toUea  in  caerula  caeli  *, 
dixisti :  rata  sit  verborum  summa  tuorum.",  ^ 

kind ,  tender,  affectionate ,  pitying  words  .  not,  of  opurse,  devout  words, 
being  the  words  of  the  chief  deity  himself  or  as  there  is  in  Virgil's 
'amore  j«o'  (tender,  affectionate,  hrotherly j  pitying  love)  of  Nisus  for 
Euryalus,  Aen.  5.  296.  (where  see  Rem.),  oi"  as  there  is  in  Saint 
Ambrose's  Upturn  amorem'  of  the  ox  whose  bellowing  testifies  his 
tender,  pitying  affection  for  his  lost  bovine  ppmrade.  (dc  excess,  fratris 
sui Satyri,  %  8  [ed.  monaeh,  Benedict.  1686]:  "Nunc  vero,  frater,  quo 
progediar?  quove  convertar?  Bos  bovem  requirit ,  seque  non  totiim 
putat,  et  frequent!  mugitn  pium  testatur  amorem,  si  forte  defecerit 
cum  quo  ducere  collo  aratra  consuevit:  jet  ego  te,  frater,  non  re- 
qmram?  ^Aut  possum  uraquam  oblivisci  tui,  cum  quo  vitae  huius 
semper  aratra  sustinui  ? "  or  as  there  is  in  Saint  Ambrose's  'piscium 
pietatem'  (Hexaem.5,3:  ed.  monaeh.  Benedict.  1686):  "Quae  [viz. 
mustellae  ct  caniculae,  et  cete  ingentia,  delphines  et  phooae]  cum 
ediderint  partus,  si  quid  forte  insidiarum  terrorisque  praesenserint 
circa  catulos  suos  qnenquam  moliri ,  quo  tueantur  eos ,  vel  tenerae 
aetatis  pavorem  matemo  affectu  comprimantj  aperire  ora,  et  innoxio 
partus  suos  dente  suspendere ,  interno  quoque  recipere>  corpore ,  et 
genitali  feruntur  alvo  abscondere.  Quis  humanns  afiectus  hanc  piscium 
upietatem  possit  imitari?" 

Ovid.  Art.  Amat.  2.  319: 

.     ,     .     .     "Sed  p\  male  firma  cub^rit 
et  vitium  coeli  senserit  aegra  sui, 
tunc  amor  et,  pietas  tua  sit  manifesta  puellae.'' 

not  by  any  possibility,  piety  or  devotional  feeling,  but  only  tenderness, 
pity. 

also  Sta|;.  The}.  11.  462,  where  the  goddess  Pietas  is  introduced 

.   "saevum  .  .  Jovem,  Parcasqrae  nocentes  ! 

vocifcrans,  seseque  polls  et  luce  relicta 
•  d^scemsuram  Erebo,  et  Stygios  jam  malle  penates: 
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'quid  me',  ait,  'ut  saevis  animantum,  ac  saepe  deorum 
obstaturam  animis,  prinoeps  natura,  creabas?'" 

and  Stat.  Silv.  3.3.1: 

"Summa  deum  Pietas,  cuius  grafissima  caelo 
rara  profanatas  inspectant  numina  terras, 

mitibus  exsequils  ades;  et  lugentis  Etrusci 
I-  cerne  pios  fletus,  laudataque  lumina  terge." 

where  tbe  same  goddess  is  invoked  as  the  chief  of  all  deities ,  and 
where  "Pietas",  "mitibus"  and  "pios"  are  all,  and  can  only  be,  ex- 
'pressive  of  the  same  emotion,  viz.  tenderness,  softness,  gentleness  of 
heart,  pity. 

Liv.  40.  34:  "Aedes  duae  eo  anno  dedicatae  sunt:  una  Veneris 

Erycinae  ad  portam  Collinam altera,  in  foro  olitorio, 

Pietatis", 

not,  surely,  of  devotion,  but  of  tenderness  of  heart,  mercy,  pily. 

Claud.  Laus  Serenae,  132: 

"Ambas  ille  quidem  patrio  complexus  amore: 
sed  merito  pietas  in  te  proclivior  ibat." 
where  the  distinction  between  amor  and  pietas  is  clearly  pointed 
out:    the  father  loved  both  his  daughters,   but  one  of  them  more 
tenderly,  more  pityingly  than  the  other. 

Iscanus,  3. 440  (of  tlie  affection  of  Castor  andPollux  for  each  other): 

"O  pietas!  qua  nulla  deum  praesentior  ambit 
virtus,  o  mitis  fraterni  candor  amoris ! " 

where  'pietas'  is  all  but  defined  to  be  mitis,  candidus,  fraternus  amor, 
brotherly  tenderness,  pity. 

Sil.  13.  390  (of  Scipio  Africanus  just  informed  of  the  death  of 
his  father  and  uncle) : 

"Non  comites  tenuisse  valent,  non  ullus  honorum 
militiaeve  pudor;  pietas  irata  sinistris 
coelicolis  furit,  atque  odit  solatia  luctus," 
where  'pietas'  is  so  little  piety ,  so  little  respect  for ,  and  obedience  to, 
that  it  is  angry-at,  and  in  open  rebellion  against,  the  gods. 

Cato,  B.  R.  praef.  "Agriculturam maxima  pius  quaestus 

stabilissimusque  consequitur."  not  a  devout  gain,  but  a  gain  of 
a  softer,  kindlier,  more  pitying  nature  than  that  to  be  made 
either  by  commerce  or  M^ar.  and  last,  not  least,  Horace's  (Od.  3. 
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31)  dear,  darling  "pia  testa",  not  surely  pious,  religious,  or 
devout,  but  kindly,  good  natured,  piti/ing,  comforting,  wine- 
jar;  wine-jar  which,  born  in  the  same  year  with  the  poet,  has  a 
brotherly  affection  for  him.  • 

As,  in  Christian  morals,  justice  is  incomplete  without  love 
and  charity,  so  also  in  heathen  morals,  pietas  is  the  comple- 
ment of  justice,  the  highest  perfection  of  the  human  character." 
Cicero,  de  Mepubl.  6.  8 :  "lustitiam  cole,  et  pietatem ,  quae  cum  . 
sit  magna  in  parentibus  et  propinquis,  tum  in  patria  maxima 
est."  Cicer.  de  Orat.  2.  40:  "Si  pietati  summa  tribuenda  laus 
est,  debetis  moveri,  cum  Q.  Metellum  tarn  pie  lugere  videatis." 
Pius  was  accordingly  not  only  the  highest  term  of  praise, 
flattery  could  bestow  upon  an  emperor,  but  the  most  endtearing 
appellation  with  which  affectionate  memory  could  address  the 
dear,  departed  dead.  No  wonder  then  that  pietas,  ("illud 
ipsum  gravissimum  et  sanctissimum  nomen,"  Cicer.  Epist.  ad 
Lentul.  1.  5),  embracing,  as  it  does,  both  christian  love  and 
christian  charity,  is  the  virtue  which  our  author  here  in  the  first 
lines  of  his  poem  singles- out  to  ascribe  to  his  hero;  no  wonder 
that  all  through  his  poem,  and  on  every  possible  occasion,  he 
delights  to  call  him  plus;  no  wonder  that  it  is  with  the  mental 
disposition  most  opposed  to  pietas  Dido  in  the  first  outburst 
of  her  passion  reproaches  him : 

"Nee  tibi  diva  parens,  generis  nee  Dardanus  auctor, 
perflde ;  sed  duris  genuit  te  cautibus  horreas 
Caucasus,  Hyrcanaeque  admorunt  ubera  tigres. 
nam'^uid  dissimulo?  aut  quae  me  ad  maiora  reserve? 
num  fletu  ingemuit  nostro?  num  lumina  flexit? 
num  lacrimas  victus  dedit,  aut  miseratus  amantem  est?" 

no  wonder  that  it  is  of  the  mental  disposition  most  opposed  to 
pietas  Dido  accuses  him  to  her  sistei*,  when  giving  her  in- 
structions to  prepare  the  pyre,  4.  494: 

"Tu  secreta  pyram  tecto  iuteriore  sub  auras 
erige  et  arma  viri  thalamo  quae  fixa  reliquit 
impius,  exuviasque  omnes  lectumqne  jugalem 
quo  perii,  superimponas ;  " 

no  wonder  that  when  on  the  pyre  and  in  the  very  act  of  striking 
herself,  crudelis,  —  the  word  the  most  opposed  to  plus  with 
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which  language  could  supply  her,  is  the  word,  almost  the  very 
last  word,  which  quivers  on  her  lips. 

The  term  pietas,  descending  into  modern  languages^ 
and  at  first  used  —  no  matter  in  'what  phase  or  under  what 
orthography  —  in  its  original,  extensive  Lsitin  signification, 

-Charlemagne's  son  and  successor  Louis,  styled  by  his  French  subjects, 
on  account  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  le  debonnaire,  was,  with  his 
Italian  subjects,  Ludovico  Pio  ;  and  we  find  in  Wickliffe'S  translation 
of  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  [3.  11]  the  Greek  susEPeiai;  and  the 
Latin  ^pietatibus'  rendered,  not,  as  in  our  received  translation,  godtineas, 
hvit  pitees;  [2.9]  the  Greek  suaipct;  and  the  Latin  'pios'  rendered,  not, 
as  in  our  received  translation,  godly ,  but  pitouse  men;  and  in  Wick- 
liffe's  translation  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Titus  [2.  12.]  the  Greek 
EuaE|3(o;  and  the  Latin  pie  rendered,  not,  as  in  our  received  translation, 
godly ,  but  piteousli,  a  use  of  the  term  which  has  been  returned-to  by 
Gray  in  his  very  elegant  and  justly-esteemed-classic  elegy: 

"OU  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 
some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires;  " 

Lnot  some  godly  drops,  but  some  tender,  affectionate  drops, 

came  at  last  to  be  divided  into  the  two  vei'y  distinct  words 
piety  a,ndpity  (Fr.  pi^te  and  pitie),  the  former  representing  p i  e t  as 
in  its  relation  to  heaven  and  heavenly  things  (Geo(je|3Eia),  the 
latter  representing  it  in  its  relation  to  men  and  the  things  of 
this  world  (suospsta).  "Fious  Aeneas"  has  thus  wholly  ceased 
to  be  an  equivalent  of  Virgils  "pius  Aeneas",  and  the  error  of 
the  author  of  the  following  lines,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  recur 
to  the  memory  of  the  French  reader,  is  only  not  ludicrous 
because  shared-in  by  so  many : 

"De  la  veuve  de  Sich^e 
Thistoire  vous  a  fait  peur : 
Didon  mouruUattachee 
au  char  d'un  amant  trompeur ; 
mais  I'imprudente  mortelle 
n'eut  k  se  plaindre  que  d'elle ; 
ce  fut  sa  faute;  en  un  mot : 
k  quo!  songeait  cette  belle 
de  prendre  un  amant  devot? 
Pouvait-elle  mieux  attendre 
de  ce  pieux  voyageur, 
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qui,  fuyant  sa  villo  en  cendve 
et  le  fer  du  Grec  vengeur, 
charge  des  dieux  dc  Pergamo, 
ravit  son  pere  k  la  flamme, 
tenant  son  fils  par  la  main, 
saus  prendre  garde  k  sa  femme 
qui  se  pardit  en  chemin  ?" 

The  Germans  have  a  better  representative  of  pius  in  their 
fromm,  a  terjn  which  has  not  yet  so  intirely  lost  its  relation  to 
good  morals  as  the  English  pious,  and  which  we  find  applied, 
in  all  the  older  legends,  to  tlie  ritter  who  was  nqt  only  brave 
and  strong,  but  also  of  a.  mild,  courteous  disposition  and  gentle 
(gentlemanly)  deportmenti,  nay,  even  to  the  brave  (tiichtig) 
soldier,  altogether  without  reference  to  courtesy  either  of  mind 
or  manner.  Henric.  Brunsvig.  (Achilles  counseling  the  Greeks 
to  abandon  the  siege  of  Troy) :  "Dazu  haben  wir  uns  wohl 
genug  an  ihnen  gerochen  und  haben  Hektorem  erschlagen,  und 
diinket  mich,  uns  soil  wohl  genugen  und  soUen  hindane  fahren, 
da  sie  also  eine  feste  stadt  haben  mit  so  frommen  volk,  dass 
man  sie  ihnen  wohl  nieht  iabgewinnen  mag." 

It  is  not  a  little  rfeinarkable  that  while  the  English  word 
piety  thus  represents  the  Latin  pie t as  only  in  its  relation  to 
things  appertaining  to  heaven,  the  Italian  pieta,  on  the  con- 
trary, represents  the  Latin  word  only,  or  very  nearly  only,  in 
its  relation  to  things  of  this  world : 

"Goldoni,  Pamela  3.  6:  "Se  la  sovrana  pietJi  del  cielo  ofifre  a  Pamela 
una  gran  fortuna,  sar6  io  cosi  barbaro  per  impedirla?"  where 
pietSi  is  as  plainly  not  the  piety  or  devotion  of  heaven,  as  its  con- 
trast or  opposite  pole,  barbaric,  is  not  atheism,  but  barbarity, 

,Lcruelty,  ,        ^ 

its  derivative  spietato  (=;  senza  piptk)  is  not  irreligious,, 
hut  spiteful,  cruel;  spietk  and  spietatezza,  not  irreUgiousness 
but  cruelty,  spite;  and  even  this  last  word,  spite  itself^  the  English' 
oflfspring  of  spietk,  as  devoid  of  all  religious  reference  as  my 
readers  know  it  to  be. 

'  Dryden,  ihavimg  avoided  the  Scylla  of  rendering  pietatb 
by  piety,  has  fallen  into  the  Chary bdis  of  rendering  it  by  bravery 
and  justice: 
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"For  what  offence  the  queen  of  heaven  hegan 
to  persecute  so  brave,  so  just  a  man.", 

virtues,  from  both  of  which,  pietas  is  expressly  distinguished 
by  Virgil  himself,  1.  548: 

"Kex  erat  Aeneas  nobis,  quo  justior  alter, 
nee  pietate  fuit  nee  bello  major  et  armis." 


11.291: 


"Ambo  animis,  ambo  insignes  praestantibus  armis; 
hie  pietate  prior." 


Phaer,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  Chaucer  more  than 
three  hundred,  years  before  Dryden,  understood  the  word 
better,  the  former  translating  our  text : 

"This  noble  prince,  of  vertue  myl(Je,  from  place  to  place 

to  toile", 

and  the  latter,  the 

"Tu  requies  tranquilla  piis" 

of  Boethius  Lib.  8.  Met.  9.  vers.  27  (of  the  deity):  "Thou  arte 
pesyble  reste  to  debonayre  folke",  the  c^efcowai/re  of  Chaucer's 
time  being  as  far  removed  (see  Chaucer,  Bomaunt  of  the  Base, 
1219: 

"And  she  was  simple'  as  dove  on  tre; 
Ful  debonayre  of  hert  was  she." 

and  Richardson,  in  voce)  from  the  debonnair  of  our  tim^ 
and  Milton's,  as  Virgil's  jjws  from  owe  pious,  as  little  meaning 
courteous,  affable,  well  mannered,  as  Virgil's  J3ws  means  devout. 
The  virtue  therefore  for  which  Aeneas  was  so  remarkable 
(insignem),  the  virtue  which  it  was  the  scope  of  Virgil's  poem  to 
recommend  and  inculcate  by  the  example  of  his  hero,  was  not 
piety,  or  devotion  to  he3,ven,  but  pietas  (piti^),  or  tenderness 
and  brotherly  love  to  mankind,  that  same  noble,  generous, 
kindly,  charitable,  self-sacrificing  feeling  which  is  inculcated 
and  set -forward  in  every  sentence  of  Christ's  preaching,  and 
of  which  Christ  afforded  in  his  own  person  so  illustrious  an  ex- 
ample, and  the  mistake  which  scholars  generally  have  made 
respecting  the  meaning  of  the  term  —  that  mistake  which  has 
led  them  to  seek,  and  of  course  in  vain,  for  pronounced  and 
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distinguished  piety  in  the  hero  of  the  Aeneis,  in  the  poem  itself, 
and  in  the  sentiments  of  the  author: 

("There  is  no  more  of  real  impiety  in  him  [Mezentius],  than  there  is  of 
real  piety  in  Aeneas."  Gladstone,  Studies  on  Homer,  vol.  8,  p.  526.) 

—  is  precisely  the  mistake  which  christians  generally  have  made 
concerning  the  thing  itself,  taking  Christ's  preaching  as  an  in- 
culcation, and  Christ's  life  as  an  example,  not  of  pie t as  but  of 
piety,  not  of  brotherly  love,  but  of  so-called  religion,  or 
devotion  towards  heaven,  thus  confounding  the  virtue  itself  with 
the  sign,  perverting  morality  into  ritual  observance,  and  sub- 
stituting for  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  that  cold,  selfish,  exclusive 
Judaism  which  it  was  Christ's  special  mission  to  subvert  and 
extirpate.  Precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  character  of 
Christ  and  the  whole  drift  and  scope  of  Christ's  gospel  have 
been  mistaken  by  the  great  majority  of  christians,  have  the 
character  of  Aeneas,  and  the  drift  and  scope  of  the  Aeneis  been 
misunderstood  by  that  great  majority  of  scholars,  of  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  Curious!  that  in  cases 
as  widely  removed  from  each  other  as  antipodes,  not  only  the 
subject-matter,  but  the  very  mode,  of  the  mistake  should  be 
the  same.  Will  men  never  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
religion  and  morality,  between  shadow  and  substance?  Must 
men's  minds  always ,  like  a  reflecting  sheet  of  water ,  turn  the 
landscape  topsy-turvy,  always  set  that  which  is  above,  below, 
and  that  which  is  below,  above  ?  Men's  minds  have  always  done 
so,  and  I  doubt  not,  always  will.  Grross  however  as  the  mistake 
is,  it  is,  like  most  other  mistakes,  not  without  its  excuse.  The 
two  words  are  identically  the  same ,  one  word  handed  -  down 
from  the'  one  people  to  the  other.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the 
half- informed  scholar  should  not  confound  the  pietas  of  Decius 
with  the  piety  of  Wesley,  the  pius  applied  by  the  Romans 
to  Aerieas  and  Antoninus  and  the  gods  and  the  Manes,  with 
the  pious  applied  in  later  times  by  his  coreligionists  to  the  jew, 
mahometan  or  christian  who  prostrates  himself  as  abject  in  the 
dust  before  the  god  or  gods  of  his  selection,  as  he  raises  high 
and  insolent  his  threatening  hand  against  the  rival  god  or  gods 
selectfed  by  his  neighbour.     The  mistake  is  excusable  in  the 
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dilettante,  half-informed  scholar,  whether  statesman,  ^^.wyer  or 
physician,  who  engrossed  all  day  with  positive  objects,  the  real 
business  of  life,  can  scarcely  spare  for  abstract  studies  an  hour 
stolen  from  sleep,  or  the  interval  between  church  and  dinner  on 
a  wet  Sunday,  and  to  whom  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
with  their  dramas,  histories ,  philosophies  and  epics  are,  have 
been ,  and  must  always,  be  pretty  much  what  the  Titiains, 
Raphaels  and  Rubenses  of  a  National  Gallery  or  a  Louvre  are 
to  the  visitor  who  comes  on  a,  kingis  birthday  or  other  holiday, 
from  a  remote  part  of  the  country,  to  gaze  at  them,  and  rarely, 
uniless  he  has  been  unable  to  smuggle  umbrella  or  walking-cane 
past  the  porter  at  the  door,  departs  without  proof  irrefragable 
that  they  are  neither  oa  the  one  hand  quite  visionary  and 
unsubstantial,  nor  on  the  other  hand  actually  in  relief.;.  The 
mistake  is  excusable  in  the  poet  of  La  Pucelle  d'Orleans ,  not 
even  a  dilettante  scholar,  and  but  too  eager,  flushed  with, his 
victory  over  the  modern  real  giant,,  to  let  fly  a  shaft: a.t  the 
imagined  ancient  one  of  the  same  name;  but  ^what  excuse  is 
there  for  the  thorough-bred  scholar  who  commences  an  elaboJrat^ 
diatribe  on  Virgils  theological  terminology  with  this  very  mis- 
take? Dietsch)  Theol.  p.  1:  "Et  cum  omnis  ut  cuiugque  .hominis,, 
sic  imprimis  poetae  dignitas  pendeat  ab  pietate,  operae  pretium 
mihi  facturus  videbar,  si  quid  Virgilius  de  divino  numine 
sensisset,  exponerem."  Where  not  only  is  piety  —  piely,  in  the 
present  vernacular  sense  of  the  word  ■ — ,  assumed  to  be  the  sole 
foundation  of  human  dignity,  the  sine -qua -non  of  an  elevated 
human  character,  —  an  assumption  of  course  to  be  condoned 
by  all  who  would  not  incur  the  imputation  of  atheisni;  and  th? 
ban  of  the  religious  society  in  which  they  live  and,  into  the^  midst 
of  which  they  have  been  born  —  but  the  assumption  that  it  is 
so,  is  put  forward  as  affording  ground  for  the  inquiry:  what 
were  Virgil's  opinions  concerning  the  deity?  an  inquiry,  to  .issue 
in  a  verdict  on  the  character  of  Virgil,  of  dignified  or  undignified; 
dignified,  if  the  evidence  should  show  that  Virgil  w&s  pious  in 
the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term;  undignified,  if  it  should 
show  that  he  was  pious  only  in  that  inoral  sense  in/jjfhich  the 
word^ws:  was  understood  by  a  people  with  whom  piety^  in  the 
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modern  sense  of  the  word,  had  not  yet  come  into  fashion,  a 
people  with  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  affectionate  parents,  dutiful 
children,  kind  brothers  and  sisters,  faithful  friends,  worthy 
citizens,  sturdy  patriots  were  all  pii;  a  people  with  whom,  as 
we  have  seen,  dead  and  lamented  relatives,  even  their  supreme 
god  himself,  in  his  benevolent  paternal  character ,  were  pii ;  a 
people  who,  as  we  have  seen,  deified  their  highest  conceivable 
moral  quality,  their  beau -ideal  of  morality,  erected  temples  to 
it,  and  set  it  above  all  gods:  "summa  deum,  Pietas."  See 
vers.  548  and  Rem.  also  vers  607  and  Rem.  also  3.  42  and  75, 
and  Rems. 

Insignem  pietate.  —  Why  "insignem  pietate"  here,  and 
"gravem  pietate"  at  verse  155?  Because  here  it  was  to  the 
poet's  purpose  to  speak  only  of  the  character,  independently  of 
its  operation  on  others,  while  at  verse  155  it  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  the  completeness  of  the  picture ,  to  speak  of  the 
effect  of  the  character,  of  the  weight  and  influence  thereby 
acquired. 

Insignem.  —  In-signis;  Gr.  ST:i-an[i.oi;. 

Palazzetta  Taddei,  ai  Cavaleggieri ^  lAvorno,  Dec.  26.  1868. 
Dalkey  Lodge,  Dalhey  flrelandj,  Febr.  8.  1812. 


14  rb). 

TOT  ADIRE  LABORES 


accost  SO  many  I§.bors.  adirb  labores  is  the  precise  Latin  re- 
presentative, if  not  our  author's  own  express  translation,  of  the 
Homeric  avTta^siv,  or  avTiaav,  asOXwv:  Qd.  22.  28,  (the  suitors 
to  Ulysses): 

oux  ex'  aeOXiov 

Compare  Ovid.  Met.  12.  161: 

"Inque  vices  adita  atque  exhaiista  pericula  saepe 
commemorare  juvat." 
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and  (Politiani  epist.  lib.  12)  Bartolom.  Scala  Angelo  Politiano 
suo:  "lUe  (Alcides)  jussa  adibat  monstria;  tu  tibi  ea  confingis, 
instruisque  ut  superari  a  te  queant." 

iMPULBKiT.  —  Cicer.  pro  Milan.  Ed.  Lamb.  p.  557 :  "nisi 
eum  dii  immortales  in  earn  mentem  impulissent,  ut  homo 
effoeminatus  fortissimum  virum  conaretur  occidere,hodie  rem- 
publicam  nullam  haberetis." 

LABORES.  —   xBXoik;.   Anacr.  1.  7 : 

.     .  a9Xou5 

HpaxXsouq- 

A  formal  comparison  of  Aeneas  to  Hercules  bad  been  misplaced 
here  on  the  threshold  of  the  poem,  had  committed  the  poet  to  a 
race  for  glory  between  Aeneas  and  Hercules  all  through  his 
work ;  allusion  to  the  labors  of  Hercules  is  perfectly  apropos, 
and  the  more  graceful  because  not  forced  on  the  reader,  but 
only  placed  in  his  path  where  he  can  hardly  avoid  seeing  it. 
If  he  has  not  seen  it,  if  he  has  read  "regina  deiim  tot  volvere 
casus,  tot  adire  labores  impulerit",  and  then  "tantaene  animis 
caelestibus  irae  ? ! "  without  once  thinking  of  the  persecution  of 
Hercules  by  the  same  vindictive  goddess,  it  can  only  be  either 
because  "insignem  pietate  virum"  has  taken  him  farther  away 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  Hercules  than  was  intended  by 
the  author,  or  because  he  has  settled  down,  with  the  gramma- 
rians, into  a  brown  study  of  the  grammar  of  "quo  numine  laeso, 
quidve  dolens?"  But  there  is,  although  the  poet  has  not 
committed  himself  to  it  by  an  express,  formal  comparison  of 
Aeneas  to  Hercules  here  on  the  very  limen,  a  race  for  glory 
between  the  two  heroes  all  through  the  poem.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise?.  They  are  botti  heroes;  both  of  the  highest 
race,  the  blood  of  Jove  supreme, 

("et  mi  genus  ab  Jove  summo"  says  Aeneas  in  express  comparison  of 
himself  witli  Alcides) 

the  mother  of  the  one  being  Alcmena,  breathing  from  hair 
and  caerulean  eyelids  such  perfume  as  breathes  from  golden 
Aphrodite, 

Hesiod.  Scut.  Hercul.  3, 

Gu-caTV|p  XaouooooHXexTpuuvo?, 
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T)  pa  Yuvatxtuv  (jJuXov  ExaivuTO  OT|Xu-CEpa(ov 
SiSeV  T£  (ieYEOsi  tv    voov  ^e  (xiv  OUTI?  Ept^E 
xatov,  a;  Ov»)-cat  Ovijtoi?  texov  EUvrjOEiaac- 
Trj;  xai  ano  xprjOEV  pXecpapiov  t'  awo  xuavEawv 
TToiov  aiTjO'  oiov  TE  7coXu5(puoou  AcppoSiTiT];, 

the  mother  of  the  other ,  golden  Aphrodite  herself.  They  are 
botll  great  travelers,  explorers  and  adventurers;  botll 
founders  of  cities;  both  institutors  of  ludi: 

Find.  Nem.  10,  32,  ed.  Dissen, 

u:taTov  S'eo/^ev  Iliaa 

Hpax).E05  te6(iov' 
Diod.  Sicul.  4.  14:  TTEXEoa;  8e  (Hercules)  toutov  tov  aOXov,  tov  OXuja- 
Ttiaxov  aftova  auvE(rcr]oato.   Aen.  5.  596, 

*'Haiic  luorem,  hos  ciirsus,  atque  haec  certamina,  primus 

Ascanius,  longam  muris  quum  cingeret  Albam, 

retulit,  et  priscos  docuit  celebrare  Latinos, 

quo  puer  ipse  mode,  secum  quo  Troi'a  pubes,  • 

Albani  docuere  suos :  hinc  maxima  porro 

adcepit  Roma,  et  patrium  servavit  honorem ;  * 

Trojaque  nunc  pueri,  Trojanum  dicitur  agmen. 

bae  celebrata  tenus  sancto  certamina  patri,'^ 

both}  forefathers  of  a  long  and  mighty  line  of  descendants, 
named  after  them  respectively  Heraclidae  and  Aeneadae;  both, 
persecuted  by  Juno,  who  has  one  common  ground  of  antipathy 
to  both;  viz.  descent  from  rivals  of  her  own,  from  the  wrong 
side  of  Jupiter's  bed;  they  both  visit  Hades  alive,  and  return 
from  it  no  hair  the  worse;  they  are  both  translated  to  heaven, 

parallelism  acknowledged  and  testified-to  even  by  the  Scoffer: 
"alter  aquis,  alter  iiammis  ad  sidera  missus" 

both,  adored  as  gbds: 

Liv.  1.  7.  "Sacra  diis  aliis  Albano  ritu;  Graeco,  Herculi,  ut  ab  Evan- 
dro  instituta  erant,  facit  (Eomulus)."  Aen,  8.  268, 

"£x  illo  celebratus  honos,  laetique  minores 
sprvavere  diem,  primusque  Potitius  auctor, 
et  domus  Herculei  custos  Flnaria  sacrl. 
banc  aram  luco  statuit,  quae  maxuma  semper 
dicetur  nobis,  et  erit  quae  maxuma  semper, 
quare  agite,  o  juvenes  ,  tantarum  in  munere  laudum 
cingitc  fronde  comas,  et  pocula  porgite  dextris, 
communemque  vocate  deum,  et  date  vina  volentes." 

12.  194, 

"Indigeiem  Aenean  scis  ipsa  et  scire  fateris 
;  deberi  caelo,  fatisque  ad  sidera  tolli." 
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Juno  in  the  long  run  making- up  her  quarrel  with  both.  — 
giving  her  daughter  Hebe  in  marriage  to  Hercules : 

Senec.  Octavia,  210: 

"Deus  Alcides  possidet  Heben 
nee  Junonis  jam  timet  iras" 

and  entering  into  solemn  conrenant  with  Jupiter  not  to  per- 
secute either  Aeneas  or  his  Trojans  any  more: 
12.  838: 

"Hinc  genus  Ausonio  mixtum  quod  sanguinejsurget, 
supra  homines,  supra  ire  deos  pietate  videbis ; 
nee  gens  ulla  tuos  aequo  celebrabit  honored. 
Adnuit  his  Juno  et  mentem  laetata  retorsit. 
Interea  excedit  caelo  nubemque  reliquit/' 

they  botll  visit  Pallanteum  and  are  entertained  by  Evander, 
who  in  good,  set  terms  invites  Aeneas  to  condescend  to  that 
hospitality  which  Hercules  had  not  disdained :  8.  363, 

*  "Haec,  inquit,  limina  victor 

Alcides  subiit,  haec  ilium  regiaxepit. 
Aude,  hospes,  contemnere  opes,  et  te  quoqne  dignum 
finge  4^0,  rebusque  veni  non  asper  egenis  .  ,  ; 

(quoque :  as  well  as  Hercules). 

Dixit  et  angusti  subter  fastigia  tecti 
ingentem  Aenean  duxit,  stratisque  locavit 
effultunv  foliis  fet  pellc  Libystidis  ursae. 
No;x  ruit  et  fuscis  tellurem  amplectitur  alis." 

whereii  wh,p  is  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  discern,  beyond  ingens 
Aeneas  in  his  bedr's  skin ,  ingens  Hercules  himself  in  his  lion's 
skin,  stretched  on  his  bed  of  leaves  asleep  in  the  same  com- 
fortable quarters?  nay,  so  full  is  our  author  of  this  famous 
object  of  Juno's  enmity,  that  Hercules  makes  his  appearance 
at  every  turn,  even  where  he  is  least  to  be  expected.  Entellus's 
(5.  410) 

"Quid  si  quis  caestus  ipsius  et  Herculis  arma 
vidisset  tristomijue  hoc  ipso  in  littore  pugnam  ?  " 

is  not  less  a  surprize  to  the  reader,  who  is  thinking  of  any  thing 
but  Hercules,  than  it  is  an  underhand  compliment  to  Aeneas, 
president  of  the  games,  the  battle  spoken -of  being  the  famous 
battle  in  which  Hercules,  the  prototype  of  Aeneas,  had  beaten 
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Eryx  the  patron  god  •  of  Entellus^  who  was  to  be  victor  in  the 
then  impending  fight.  If  the  victory  of  Entellus  was  a  compli- 
ment which  could  not  well  be  avoided  tO  the  Sicilian  host,  it 
was,  with  our  author's  usual  inimitable  tact,  softened  both  to 
Aeneas  and  his  companions  by'  the  sweet  recollection  of  that 
greater  battle  in  which  even  the  god  and  patron  of  the  present 
victor  had  been  defeated  by  him  whose  equal  and  near  relative 
Aeneas  claimed  to  be :  . ,      1 1        - : 

"Quid  Thesea,  magnum 
quid  memorem  Alciden?  et  mi  genus  ab  JbVe  summo,'' 

and  against  whom  it  was  a  glory  to  the  Sicilian  to  have  entered 
the  lists,  to  have  sO  much  as  stood-up  at  allvS.  414, 

"His  magnum  Alciden  contra  stetit." 
Compare  Ovid.  9.  5.    (Achelous,   of  his  own  contest  with  the  same 

Alcides): 

"Nee  tam 
turpe  fait  vinci,  qjiam  contendisse  decorum  est."     > 

As  little  do  we  expect  Alcides  at  6.  801 ,  the  subject  being  the 
military  expeditions  of  Augiistus,  yet  nothing  could  be  more 
correct,  or  in  more  perfect  keeping  with  the  whole  plan  and 
system  of  the  work,  than  this  compliment  to  Augustus,  at  the 
expense'  not  only  of  Hercules,  prototype  of  Aeneas,  but  of 
Aeneas,'  prefigurer  of  Augustus,  it  beiiig  the  part. alike  of  pro- 
totype and  prefigurer  to  yield  the  foremost  ground  to  him,  for 
whose  sake  alone  either  is  brought  on  the  tapis.  In  like  manner 
Alcides  'is  perhaps  the  last  of  all  the  gods '1;o  whom  we  should 
a-priori  expect  Pallas  to  address  his  prayer  at  the  moment  he 
flings  his  spear  at  Turnus,  yet  AMdes  is  the  Vfeiry  god  who 
occurs  to  Virgil  as  the  most  proper,  the  reason  assigned  being 
not  that  Alcides  was  hiiniself  always  inyictus  and  victor,  but 
that  Alcides  had  been  his  father's  guest,  had  dined  at  the  table 
of  Evander:  10.460,  ,  ,i.       ,     ,.       ,  ,,  ,     ;  .,    ,,,  ;-   , 

"Perpatris  ho.5pitium  ,<^t,mpnpa,^,quas  a^yepa,  a4isti: ,    , 
,         te  precor,  Alcide." 

th,i^,is/tKeii-e3^ftn:assigned  .— ,,the  rei£^son  for, the  readeg-  --  :l|ut! 
t]lj|er^;isia^qt^ier,seas,on.in,,tJie  back  groixnd,  the,  poet's  specif,!, 
r^^so^ ,  Tyii^ch  o^ly  appears Jfiter,  and  not  to  eyery  r,eader,  viz. 
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that  Pallas,  left  in  the  lurch  by  the  God  Hercules,  guest  of 
Evander: 

"Audiit  Alcides  juvenem,  magnumque  sub  imo    ,     ,, 
corde  premit  gemitum,  lacrimasque  effundit  inanes.," 

may  be  avenged,  both  on  the  spot: 

"Proxima  quaeque  metit  gladio  latumque  per  agmen 
ardens  limitem  agit  ferro,  te,  Tume,  superhum 
caede  nova  quaerens," 

and  ultimately: 

.    ,    "Pallas  te  hoe  vulnere,  Pallas 
Immolat  et  poenam  scelerato  ex  sanguine  sumit" 

by  the  second,  not  yet  deified  Hercules,  no-less  guest  of  Evander, 
and  inspired  with  the  very  feeling,  the  guest's  obligation,  with 
which  Pallas  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  god  whose 
place  the  second  Hercules,  also  guest  of  Evander,  came  but  a 
moment  too  late  to  fill : 

"Pallas,  Evander,  in  ipsis 
omnia  sunt  oculis,  mensae  quaa  advena  primas 
tunc  adiit  dextraeque  datae,"    .    .    . 

where  we  have  not  only  the  sentiment ,  but  almost  the  very  words ,  of 
Pallas  adressing  the  god  Hercules: 

"Per  patris  hospitium  et  mensas  quas  advena  adisti" 

Still  further,  if  Hercules  has  his  contest  with  the  Stymphalides 
aves  „quae  alumnae  Martis  fuisse  dicuntur,  quae  hoc  periculum 
regionibus  inrogabant,  quod  cum  essent  plurimae  volantes, 
tantum  plumarum  stercorumque  de  se  emittebant  ut  homines 
et  animalia  necarent,  agros  et  semina  omnia  cooperirent"  (Sery. 
ad,  8. 300),  Aeneas  has  his  with  the  Harpies,  than  whom  (3.214) 

"tristius  hand  .  .  .  monstrum,  nee  saevior  ulla 
pestis  et  ira  deum  Stygiis  sese  extulit  undis. 
Virginei  volucrum  vultus,  foedissima  ventris 
proluvies,  uncaeque  manus  et  pallida  semper 
ora  fame." 

if  Hippolyta,  virgin  queen  of  the  Amazons,  is  defeated  in  battle  and 
has  her  girdle  carried  -  off  in  triumph  by  an  invading  Hercules, 
Camilla,  virgin  queen  of  the  Volsci,  is  defeated  and  falls  in 
battle  in  defence  of  her  native  land  against  an  intruding  Aeneas 
and  his  Trojan  crew,  if  Hercules,  during  a  temporary  lying-to 
of  the  Argo  on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  takes  bow  and  arrows  in 
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hand  and  goes  ashore  and  into  the  woods  to  kill  game  for  self 
and  brother  Argonauts  (who  by  the  by,  having  obtained  a  fair 
wind,  rather  ungenerously  sail-off  without  him), 

Orphic.  Argon.  640, 

a[icpt  Se  xvr)|xo? 
ApfotvOou  xatEcpaiVE  paOuoxoTiEXoi  te  xo^wvat. 
IIpaxXET);  S'titceiyet'  av'  uXj)EVt«?  evauXou;, 
TO^ov  ijtn^  ;taXa|j.ai;  cSs  x^v{kKiyyio.i,  oVirtou;, 
oijjpa  xe  OriprjcjaiTO,  Tcopot  S'crci  SopTcov  STaipoi; 
i\  dua?,  »)  nopxiv  xEpanjv,  ■f\  aypiov  av^a. 

Aeneas  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Africa  forthwith  applies  his 
skill  in  archery  in  the  same  praiseworthy  manner,  and  not  only 
is  not  left  behind  by  his  comrades,  but  kills  one  after  another 
no  less  than  seven  huge  head  of  deer,  and,  with  the  help  of  his 
bowbearer  Achates,  carries  them  home  to  the  port  and  his  half- 
starved  comrades: 

'^Nec  prius  absistit,  quam  septem  ingentia  victor 
corpora  fundat  humi,  ef  numeruTti  cum  navibus  aequet. 
Hinc  ptirtum  petit,  et  socios  partitar  in  omnes/' 

if  Hercules  exhibits  his  brute  strength  by  supporting  the  heavens 
on  his  shoulders  for  a  day,  Aeneas  exhibits  the  tenderness  and 
kindliness  of  his  heart  by  taking  on  bis  shoulders  and  carrying 
away  by  night  safe  to  the  mountains,  through  the  enemy's  midst 
and  the  flames  of  the  burning  city,  not  only  his  own  and  aged 
father's  household  gods,  but  his  aged  father  himself,  and  deli- 
berately dons  the  lion's  skin  for  the  occasion,  2. 717: 

'"Tu  genitor  cape  sacra  manu  patriosque  pepates,  . 
Me^  bello  t  tanto  djgressam  ef)  caede  recetiti, 
attrectare  nefas,  doDec  me  ilamine  vivo 
abluero. 

Haec  fatus  latoB  h'umeros  Rulljectaque  colla 
veate  super,  fulvique  insternor  pelle  leonia, 
succedoque  oneri." 

Ovid.  Met.  13.  624, 

"sacra  et  sacra  altera  patrem 
fert  bumeris,  venerabile  onus,  Cytherteius  hercs." 

if  Hercules  buries  his  friend  Pholus ,  the  centaur,  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain  which,  called  Pholoe  after  him,  perpetuates  his 
name  and  fame  to  all  ages: 

Diod',  SScnl.  Btblioth.  Hist.  4.  12:   iSiov  8e  ti  (juvePv)  TtEpt  tov  iTpaxXEOu; 

^iXov  TOV  ova|J:o5o[ji£vov  4>'oXov.   ouTo;  Y«p  Sta  tjjv  aOYYEVEiav  Oanttov 
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Tou;  ;:eTCT(0X0Ta;  Ksvtaupou;,  xai  PsXo;  ex  two?  e?atp<ov,  uito  t»];  axiSo? 
ETcXyiYr) ,  xat  to  Tpaujia  ej^wv  avcaTOV  eteXsutyjcjev  ov  HpaxXr);  [j.ey«Xo- 
jtpEnto;  E9ai{i£V  utco  to  opo; ,  o  UTrjXyi;  evSo^ou  ■■(eyo^e  xpstTTOv.  OoXorj 
fap  ovopia^Evov,  Sta  t»);  0[itovup.ia;  (JirjVUEc  tov  TacpeVTa,  xat  ou  St'  tm- 
Ypatpr)?., 

Aeneas  buries  his  friend  Misenus,  the  trumpeter,  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain,  which,  called  Misenus  after  him,  perpetuates  his 
name  and  fame  to  all  ages,  6.  232: 

"At  plus  Aenea3  ingenti  mole  sepulcrum 
imponit,  suaque  arma  viro ,  remumque,  tubamque, 
monte  sub  agrio,  qui  nunc  Misenus  ab  illo 
dicitur/aeternumque  tenet  per  saecula  nomen.'' 

nor  to  any  one  who  recollects  the  flight  of  Hector  before 
Achilles,  or  of  Turnus  before  Aeneas  himself,  will  the  flight  of 
the  latter  before  the  giant  cyclops  take  away  much  from  the 
parellelism  between  Aeneas's  adventure  with  cannibal  Poly- 
phemus and  the  adventure  of  Hercules  with  cannibal  Cacus. 
as  little  to  any  one  acquainted  with  ancient  morals  and  who 
calls  to  mind  how  much  more  honorable  in  heroic  times  was 
exploit  by  fair  and  open  day  than  exploit  shrouded  in  the 
darkness  of  the  thievish  night,  9.  150 : 

"tenebras  et  inertia  furta 
Falladii,  caesis  summae  custodibus  arcis, 
ne  timeant,  nee  equi  caeca  condemur  in  alvo. 
luce  palam  certum  est  Igni  cireumdare  muros." 

will  the  broad- day  escapade  of  Aeneas  and  Dido  in  the  cave 
not  stand  forth  in  advantageous  contrast  with  the  secumbere 
in  the  cave,  all  night  long,  of  Hercules  and  Omphale,  Omphale 
wearing  the  lion's  skin  and  Hercules  the  petticoats,  and  still 
less  to  any  one  at  all  versed  in  the  heroic  duelling -code  will 
the  killing  of  Turnus  by  Aeneas  appear  a  less  magnanimous 
and  memorable  deed  than  the  killing  of  Cycnus  by  Hercules 
either  because  Aeneas  was  equipped  in  a  complete  suit  while 
Hercules  had  but  three  odd  pieces,  of  impenetrable  celestial 
armour,  or  because  while  the  Vulcanian  embossings  of  the  shield 
of  Hercules  were  emblematic  and  historic,  and  occupied  in  their 
description  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  verses  or 
fully  one  third  of  Hesiod's  poem,  the  Vulcaniap  embossings  of 
Aeneas's  shield  were  of  mere  prophetic  visions  of  the  future 
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glories  of  the  Aeneadae,  wholly  unintelligible  at  the  time  either 
to  Aeneas  or  any  one  else,  and  occupying  no  more  than  one 
hundred  verses,  or  scarce  one  seventieth  part  of  the  poem  of 
Virgil.  Nay  —  crown  and  acme  of  the  parallel,  last  finishing 
touch  of  the  marble  before  the  modpl  is  put  out  of  sight  —  when 
Aeneas ,  following  the  example  of  Hercules ,  visits  Hades ,  and 
Charon  reminded,  at  first  glimpse  of  him  and  even  before  he 
has  approached  the  boat,  of  his  prototype  and  the  violence 
committed  by  his  prototype  in  the  domains  of  Dis ,  demurs  to 
admit  him  on  board,  the  Sibyl  comes  forward  to  explain  that 
there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  here  (hie),  i.  e.  {rom  this 
visitor,  a  man  of  so  great  tenderness  of  heart  ("tantaepietatis")  as 
to  brave  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  a  descent  to  Hades  in 
order  to  see  once  more  and  speak  with  his  deceased  parent  — 
that  very  point  of  difference  between  Aeneas  and  Hercules 
just  now  insisted-on  with  so  much  effect  and  so  much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Juno,  whose  persecution  of  the  second  Her- 
cules was  even  less  excusable  than  her  persecution  of  the  first, 
in  as  much  as  it  was  the  persecution  not  of  a  coarse,  rude,  iron- 
hearted,  inflexible  man:  Tzetzes,  Antehom.  21, 

IIep<jE  yap  auTTjv  (Trojam)  HpazXeo;  [iEVo;  aYpio6u[j.ou. 

but  of  a  man  of  the  tenderest,  gentlest  disposition,  "insignem 
pietate  vii'um".  Therefore  the  question,  at  once,  and  exclam- 
ation :  "Tantaene  animis  caelestibus  irae? ! "  She  might  have, 
been  angry  at  Hercules,  but  how  could  she  be  angry  at  Aeneas !? 


13  » 
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15. 

TANTAENE  ANIMJS  CAELESTIBUS  lEAE 


VAB.  LEOT. 

Irae !  III.  Serv;  ed.  Lion  (  "  tahtaeme  quasi  exclamatio  est  mirantis  .... 

nonnuUi  tantaene   legunt  ut  interrogatio   sit");   Heyne;  Brunpk; 

Wakef.;  Wagn.  (1832). 
IRAE?  Ill  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  I.  H.  Voss,  Thiel,  Jahn,  Gossrau, 

Wagn.  (1861);  Ladew.;  Jlibb.;' Coningt.; 


Very  plainly  a  question,  bjit  not  the  less  on  that  account  an 
exclamation.  Very  plainly  an  exclamation,  but  not  the  less  on 
that  accQVl)it  a  q\i,e3tig)n;:  in  other  words,  a  question  which  is 
exclaiiped,  not  tasked  —  not  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  being 
answered  —  an  exclamatory  question,  as  it  may  be  called,  *or 
an  interrogative  exclamation,  exactly  cofrespouding  to  the  Is 
it  possible?!  with  which  we  are  so  apt  to  greet  alarming  news 
even  when  it  arrives  by  letter,  and  no  one  is  near  to  hear  and 
answer,  and  not  curiosity  or  desire  to  know  whether  the  thing 
be  or  be  not  possible  (for  we  know  but  too  well  the  possibility) 
has  prompted  the  expression.  Regarded  as  a  question  the  words 
have  never  yet  received  a  satisfactory  answer;  regarded  as  an 
exclamation  are  as  apropos  at  the  present  day  as  they  were  the 
day  they  were  uttered,  and  no  matter  in  which  light  regarded, 
or  whether  in  both  lights  at  once,  are  likely  to  afford  to  the 
poets  and  romance-writers  of  the  next  two  thousand  years  as 
fertile  a  theme,  as  they  have  afforded  to  their  predecessors 
for  the  last.  Of  our  author's  own  not  only  inability  to  loose, 
but  want  of  courage  to  cut,  the  Grordian  knot:  of  gods  subject 
to  human  passions^  and  the  best  men  worse  treated  by  heaven 
than  the  worst,  we  need  no  further  evidence  than  the  re-present- 
ation, at  the  distance  of  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
verses  from  the  end  of  the  poem,  of  the  identical  nodus  here 
presented  in  the  fifteenth  verse  from  the  beginning.  12,  830: 
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"  Es  gerraaiia  lovis,  Saturniqiie  altera  proles ; 
iraruni  tantos  vol  vis  sub  pectore  fliietus?" 

There  is  a  precisely  similar  exclamatory  question,  or  inter- 
rogative exclamation,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  Book : 

"  Quis  novris  liic  nostris  successit  sedibus  Iiospes  P! 
Qiiem  sese  ore  fercns  P!  quam  forti  pectore  et  armis  ?! " 

where  Dido  as  little  expects  or  receives  an  answer  from  her 
sister,  as  Yirgil  in  our  text  little  expects  or  receives  an  answer 
from  his  auditor  or  reader. 

The  imitations  of  our  text  are  all  in  the  exclamatory 
question,  or  compound  of  question  ^and  exclamation :  Milton, 
Par.  Losi,  G.  788, 

"  in  heavenly  breasts  could  such  perverseness  dwell?!" 

Pope,  Ita^Je  of  the  lock,  1.  12 : 

' '  and  in  soft  bosoms  dwells  such  mighty  rage  ? ! " 

Boileau,  Liitrin,  1.  13 : 

"  tant  de  fiel  entre-t-il  dans  I'aftie  des  devots  ?!" 

Animis  caelestibus  ;  minds  of  celestials,  with  a  special 
reference  to  Juno ;  minds  of  celestials,  of  whom  Juno  is  one ; 
exactly  as  7.  432  : 

"  Caelestum  vis  magna  iubet."     .     .     . 

poicer  of  celestials,  with  a  special  reference  to  Juno ;  power 
of  celestials,  of  whom  Juno  is  one.  The  general  animis  cae- 
lestibus is  less  invidious  than  a  second  direct  and  explicit 
reference  to  Juno  as  the  angry  one  had  heen,  exactly  as  the 
general  "Caelestimi  vis  magna  iubet"  is  more  authoritative 
than  a  second  reference  to  Juno  specially  as  the  authoress  of 
the  command.     See  Eem.  7.  432. 

Stabile  Peezini,  ai  CaiJakggieri,  Zivorno,  Jan.  IS.  1867. 
ValJcey  Lodge,  Dallcey,  Ireland,  Dec.  2Q.  1872. 
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16. 

UKBS    ANTIQUA    FVIT 


EuiT,  was  once,  but  is  no  longer.  See  Eemark  on  "  Fuimus 
Trees,  fuit  Ilium",  2.  325 ;  and  compare  "  campe«  ubi  Troia 
fuit,"  3.  11. 

The  sense  was  perceived  by  Servius,  if  we  may  judge  from 
his  observation  (ed.  Lion) :  "Earn  deleverat  AemiUus  Scipio." 


18. 

DIVES    OPVJt 


Possessed  of  abundfint  means ;  in  easy,  affluent  circumstances ; 
not  labouring  for  subsistence. 

The  epithet  is  no  less  applicable  to  Carthage  a  liarte  post,  or 
looked-back-upon  as  it  is  here  looked-back-upon,  after  its  de- 
struction by  the  Eomans,  than  is  the  almost  opposite  epithet 
f  acilem  victu,  applied,  verse  449,  to  its  inhabitants,  a  parte 
ante,  or  before  the  settlement  of  the  for-ages-struggling,  simple- 
living  colony.  See  Rem.  on  "  facilem  victu,"  verse  449.  Com- 
pare Georg.  2.  U68  :  "  dives  opum  variarum,"  possessing  a  va- 
riety of  resources.  The  exact  opposite  of  dives  opum  is, 
however,  not  facilis  victu,  simple  in  their  living,  but  nudus 
opum — ^bare  of  the  means  of  Kving,  ill  supplied  with  the  com- 
modities of  life — applied  by  Silius,  14.  211,  to  Archimedes: 

"  nudus  opum  sed  cui  caelum  teiTaeque  paterent. ' ' 
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20. 

HIC    ILLIUS    AKMA 
HIC    CUEKUS    FUIT 


One  can  understand  why  Neptune,  god  of  the  sea,  should  keep 
Ms  chariot  and  horses  at  his  splendid  submarine  villa  near 
Aegae,  Horn.  //.  13. 20 ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  guess  why  Juno, 
queen  of  heaven,  wife  of  Jove,  and  goddess  of  the  air,-  should 
keep  not  only  her  currus  (chariot  and  horses  :  see  Rem.), 
butherarmatoo,  in  so  out-of-the-way  a  place  as  Carthage :  "Est 
in  secessu  longo  locus."  Instead,  however,  of  entering  on  an  in- 
quiry which,  curious  and  edifying  though  it  could  hardly  fail  to 
be,  might  cost  much  time  and  trouble,  I  shall  content  myself,  and 
I  hope  my  reader  too,  with  the  observation  (perhaps  less  irrelevant 
than  it  may  seem  at  first  sight),  that  both  sorts  of  equipments, 
arm  a  as  well  as  currus,  were  by  their  inventors — for  reasons  no 
doubt  sufficiently  clear  and  convincing  to  them,  however  obscure 
to  us — consecrated  neither  to  Pallas  nor  Mars,  nor  even  to  Jove, 
but  to  this  same  wife  of  Jove,  queen  of  heaven  and  goddess  of 
the  air :— Hygin.  Fah.  27U: 

"  Phoroneus,  InacU  filius,  arma  lunoni  primus  fecit,  qui  ob  earn  caussam  pri- 
mus regnandi  potestatem  hatiiit." 

Cassiodorus,  Var.  7.  18  (Theodoric's  circular  to  his  manufactur- 
ers of  arms) : 

"  Opus  \viz.  arma]  quod  mortem  generat  et  salutem,  interitus  peccantium,  cus- 
todia  tonorum,  contra  improbos  necessarium  semper  auxilium.  Hoc  primum  Pho- 
roneus lunoni  dicitur  obtulisse,  ut  inyentum  suum  numinis,  ut  putatat,  auspicio 
conaecraret." 

Tertull.  de  Spectac.  c.  ix. : 

"  Si  yero  TrocMus  Argirus  auctor  est  currus,  primo  lunoni  id  opus  suum  dedi- 
tavit." 
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21. 

HOC   BEGNUM   DEA    GENTIBUS   ESSE 

.    .    .    lAM   TUM   TENDITQUE    FOVETQUE 


"Tendit  :  contendit,  allaborat,  operam  dat.  Fovetoue  pro  vulgaii  stwdet;  fotiet 
hoc,  hanc  rem,  hoc  consilium,  ammo  et  cogitatione,"  Heyne. 

.     .     .    "  dass  hier  oherschaft  throne  den  voltem 
schon  jetzo  streht  sie  und  hegt  sie,"  Voss. 

.  .  .  .  "  neque  fovere  sic  dictum,  ut  aliquid  secum  reputare,  volvere  earn. 
animo  significet,  sine  exemplo  est.  Nonne  vero  ad  cupiditatis  et  studii  notioneiu 
recte  additur  acris  atque  intentae  cogitationis,  ut  luno  non  solum  illud  cupivisse, 
sed  etiam  perpetuo  in  corde  volutasse  dicatur,"  Dietsch  {Theolog.,  p.  18), 

quoting  as  an  example  of  such  use  of  the  word  f  OYere  (viz.  as 
equivalent  to  reputare,  volvere  cum  animo)  Plaut.  Baccli. 

1076: 

"  quam  magis  in  pectore  meo  foveo,  quas  mens  filius  turbas  turbet, 
quam  se  ad  vitam,  et  qtios  ad  mores  praecipitem  inscitua  capessat, 
magis  cm-ae  est,  magisque  adformido,  neis  pereat  neu  corrumpatur." 

That  all  three  commentators  are  wrong,  and  that  the  structure 

is:    TBNDITQTJE    FOVETQTJE    HOC   EEGNUM  ESSE  REGNUM  GENTIBUS, 

i.  e.  hoc  regnum,  utfiat  regnum  gentihus,  is  placed  beyond  doubt 
by  Ovid,  Fast.  5.  U5  : 

"  poeniteat  quod  non  f ovi  [al.  foveo]  Carthaginis  arces ; 
cum  mea  sint  illo  currus  et  arma  loco."  ; 

and  still  more  clearly  by  Prudentius,  contra  8ymm.  2.  IfiS  : 

"  et  quam  subiectis  dominam  dea  gentibus  esse, 
si  qua  fata  sinant,  iam  turn  tenditque  f ovetque, 
iussit  Eomuleis  addictam  vivere  frenis." , 

(the  latter  presenting  us  (Oh,  most  rare  and  extraordinary!)  with 
the  very  evolution,  the  very  parsing  of  the  Yirgilian  sentence 
— compare  verse  285  : 

.     .     .     "  meoumque  f  ovebit 
Romanos  rerum  domiuos  gentemque  togatam.")  ; 
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also  by  Nonius's  quotation  of  this  very  passage  as  proof  that 
fovere  is  equivalent  to  nutrire,  provehere,  as  well  as  by 
Taxiit.  Sist.  1.  13 : 

"  Hi  discordes,  et  rebus  minoribxis  sibi  (juisque  tendentes,  circa  consilium  elo- 
gendi  successoris  in  duas  factiones  scindebantur.  Vinius  pro  M.  Othone ;  Laco 
atque  Icelus  consensu  non  tam  imum  alic^nem  fovebant,  quam  alium.", 

■where  we  have  the  same  tendere  and  the  same  fovere  used 
independently  of  each  other,  and  according  to  their  respective 
powers,  not  as  in  our  text,  harnessed  together  under  the  same 
yoke. 

PovET,  nurses,  cares,  takes  care  of,  cherishes;    Gr.  Ko/xi^ei. 

Od.  U-  251 : 

*'  ov  fiev  aepytTjs  ye  ava^  ei/eK   ov  (Te  KOfii^ei'  ; 

Yal.  Elacc.  2.  89  : 

.     .     .     "  ruet  iUe  [Yulcanus]  polo  noctemque  diemque 
turbinis  in  morem,  Leiculi  cum  litore  tandem 
insonuit ;  vox  inde  repens  ut  perculit  urbem, 
acclinem  scopulo  inveniunt,  miserentque  f  oventque 
altemos  aegro  cunctantem  poplite  gressus." 

Texditqtje  fovetque. — The  junction  of  one  verb  in  a 
transitive  and  another  in  an  intransitive  sense,  with  a  com- 
mon object,  is  illogical;  and  however  frequent  in  writers  of 
the  first  class,  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  an  allowable  liberty, 
but  as  a  defect  of  style,  its  effect  being  always,  if  1  may  so 
say,  to  give  the  reader  a  jolt — ^to  throw  him  out  of  the  saddle. 
Had  his  measure  permitted  him,  our  author  would  no  doubt 
have  said  with  livy,  "  alitque  fovetque ;"  Liv.  42, 11 :  "  Itaque 
Persea,  hereditarium  a  patre  relictum  helium,  et  simul  cum 
imperio  traditum,  iamiam  primum  [Qy.  ?_iam  primumj  alere  ao 
fovere  omnibus  consiliis." 

Silius's"optavit,"l.  26: 

"  bio  luno,  ante  Argos  (sic  credidit  alta  vetustas), 
ante  Agamemnoneam  gratissima  tecta  Mycenen, 
optavit  profugis  aeternam  condere  gentem.", 

iad  been  too  passive,  weak  and  languid. 
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22. 


lAM  TUM 

"  Idque  conatur  [luno]  ex  quo  constituta  primuin  Carthago  est; 
nam  lioc  est  iam  tum." — La  Oerda.  No ;  but  already,  at  the 
time  we  are  speaking  of,  at  the  time  our  story  begins,  at  that 
ancient  time  indicated  by  the  word  primus,  verse  5,  that 
ancient  time  when  Aeneas  "Italiam  fato  profugus  Lavinaque 
venit  litora,"  even  then,  so  long  ago,  Juno  had  already  taken. 
Carthage  under  her  protection. 

Had  Juno,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  expedition  to  Italy, 
not  yet  taken  Carthage  under  her  protection,  that  expedition 
would  have  given  her  no  more  uneasiness  than  might  have 
arisen  from  its  being  the  expedition  of  a  people  against  whom 
she  had  an  old  grudge,  and  whom  she  might  therefore  be  sorry 
to  see  on  their  way  to  found  a  great  empire,  fated,  as  she  had 
heard,  to  become  the  mistress  of  the  world;  but  having  already, 
even  then,  iam  tum,  taken  Carthage  under  her  protection,  with 
the  view  of  making  it  queen  of  the  nations,  the  expedition  of 
the  Trojans,  a  people  destined,  as  it  was  reported,  to  occupy  the 
very  position  she  had  designed  for  her  protegee,  filled  her  with 
alarm,  and  she  set  herself  to  oppose  it  by  every  means  in  her 
power.     Compare  Ovid,  Heroid.  16.  77  (Paris  to  Helen) : 

"  sed  tamen  ex  illis  iam  tum  magis  una  placebat," 

already,  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  at  the  time  at  which  my 
story  commences. 
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23-26. 

PROGENIEM  SED  ENIM  TEOIANO  A  SANGVIXE  DUCl 
AUDIERAT  TYRIAS  OLlil  QUAE  VERTERET  ARCES 
HINC  POPULUM  LATE  REGEM  BELLOQUE  SUPERBUM 
YENTURUM  EXCIDIO  LIBYAE  SIC  VOL^•ERE  PARCAS 

VAS.  LECT. 

VEETEEET  I  Mom.  ;  Med. ;  J'er.  Ill  Donatus,  Venice  (1470) ;  Aldus 
(1514);  Pierius  (who  observes,  however:  "Antig[ui  aliquot  cedioes 
EVEETEEET  leguut,  quod  noimuUi  aiunt  maiorem  prae  se  ferre  cona- 
tum.") ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Heyne;  Brunek; 
Wakef.;  Jahn;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Supfle;  Forb.;  Ladew.; 
Haupt;  Gossrau;  Eibb.;  Coningt. 
0  Fr.,  Pal.,  St.  Gall. 

EYERIESET. — This  reading,  quoted  by  Pierius  (see  above)  without  specifioa- 
tion   of  MS.,  has  certainly  arisen  from  the  misjunction  of  the  e  of 

aiTAE  with  YEEIEEET. 


25  (a). 


HINC 


UTo*  "ex  hac  progenie,"  with  Heyne,  Wunderlich,  and  Thiel, 
but  ex  hoc  Troiano  sanguine.     Compare  verse  238 : 

"  certe  hinc  Eomanos  oKm,  volventibus  annis, 
hinc  fore  ductores,  revocato  a  sanguine  Teucri," 

in  whieh  passage,  not  only  exactly  similar  in  structure  to  our 
text,  but  actually  containing  the  very  promise  of  which  Juno 
had  heard  (audierat),  hinc  is  explained  byrevocatoasan- 
guine  Teucri,  the  counterpart  of  the  troiano  a  sanguine  of 
our  text. 
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25  (b). 

POPULUM  LATE  REGEM 

Petr.  ApoUon.  cle  Excid.  Hierosol.  lib.  1  in  initio  : 

.     .     .    "late  princeps  terranim  Eomula  tellus." 
Having  declared  in  the  words 

PKOGENIEM  SED  ENIM  TUOJANO  A  SAXGUINE  DUC'I 
AUDIEEAT  TYRIAS  OLIM  QUAE  VERTEBET  AKCES, 

that  Juno  had  heard  that  an  offspring  (progenies)  of  the  Trojan 
blood  was  to  overturn  Carthage,  our  author  proceeds  to  explain 
in  the  words 

HISrO  POPULUM  LATE  EEGEM  EELLOQUE  SUPERECM 
VEXTURUM  EXCIDIO  LIBYAE, 

who  this  progenies  was  to  be,  viz.,  that  it  was  to  be  populum 
LATE  EEGEM  BELLOQTJB  STJPERBUM.  This  is  the  scope  and 
object  of  the  sentence  hinc — libyae,  which  is  therefore  no 
mere  tautology,  as  it  has  but  too  often  been  taken  by 
commentators  to  be  ("  Hi  duo  [vv.  25  et  26]  si  eximantur, 
nihilominus  sensus  integer  erit,  sed  Yirgilius  amat  aliud 
agens  exire  in  laudes  populi  Eomani,"  Servius).  It  had 
been  by  no  means  sufficient  to  say  that  an  offspring  of 
the  Trojan  blood  was  to  overturn  Carthage.  Such  enuncia- 
tion had  been  too  meagre,  had  altogether  failed  in  placing 
before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  the  nature  of  the  progenies.  The 
progenies  might  have  been,  or  might  not  have  been,  a  single 
man,  a  conquering  general;  might  have  been,  or  might  not 
have  been,  a  horde  of  barbarians.  It  was  necessary  to  place 
before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  that  it  was  neither,  that  it  was  the 
Eoman  nation :  therefore  the  populum  late  regem  belloque 
suPEEBUM — words  than  which  none  could  be  more  complimen- 
tary to  the  prince  and  people  for  whom,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  poet  was  writing.     But  the  words  so  necessary  to  explain 
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Tvhat  was  meant  by  progenies  could  not,  without  too  long  and 
complicated  a  structure  and  sentence,  be  added  directly  to 
PROGENiEM  itself.  A  socoud  sentence,  therefore,  became  neces- 
sary. It  would,  however,  have  been  tame  and  prosaic  to  have 
added  this  explanatory  sentence  in  the  form  of  explanation ;  to 
have  said:  "and  she  had  heard  that  this  progenies  was  to  be  a 
wide-ruling  and  martial  people."  Instead,  therefore,  of  such 
direct  explanation,  our  author  repeats  his  previous  enunciation 
in  a  varied  form.  Having  already  informed  us  that  a  progenies 
of  Trojan  blood  was  to  overturn  Carthage,  he  proceeds  to  inform 
us  that  a  wide-ruling  and  martial  people  was  to  overturn  Car- 
thage ;  and  so,  without  seeming  to  do  so,  fully  explains  and  sets 
before  his  reader  what  he  means  by  progeniem.  But  this 
second  enunciation  must  be  clear  and  distinct ;  there  must  be  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  the  poptjlum  late  regem 
BELLOQXJE  suPERBUii  is  the  Very  progeni&s  just  spokeu  of ;  it 
must  be  so  connected,  on  the  one  hand  with  the  Trojans,  and  on 
the  other  hand  with  Carthage,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt.  It  will  not  do  to  repeat  the  identical  words 
and  to  say:  "populum  a  Troiano  sanguine  late  regem  belloque 
superbum  versurum  Tyrias  arces;"  such  repetition  were  so 
much  of  a  repetition  as  to  weary  and  satiate ;  another  word 
suggesting  troiano  a  sanguine  must  be  found  in  place  of 
TROIANO  A  sanguine;  another  word  suggesting  verteret,  in 
place  of  VERTERET ;  and  another  suggesting  tyrias  arces,  iu 
place  of  tyrias  arces.  Hinc  answers  in  the  first  case,  vent'u- 
RUM  ExciDio  in  the  second,  and  libyae  in  the  third :  and  thus 
we  have  at  last — 

HINO  POPUHTM  LATE  KEGEM  BELLOaUB  SUPEllBUM 
TENTTJKTTM  EXCIDIO  LIBYAE, 

a  variation — if  I  may  apply  to  poetry  an  expression  almost  con- 
secrate to  music — of  the  theme 

PROOENIEM  SED  ENIM  TEOIANO  A  SANGUINE  BUCI 
AUDIEHAT  TYEIAS  OLIM  QUAE  VEKTERET  ATtCES. 

For  this  reason,  and  no  other,    viz.,  to  fill  up  and  complete 
ithe  sense,  is  hinc— xibyae  added  to  progeniem — akces,  and 
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I  have  little  doubt  Virgil's  admirers  will  not  deny  themselves 
tlie  pleasure  of  assigning  to  the  words  an  origin  so  much  more 
worthy  than  that  assigned  to  them  by  Servius.  Not  that 
Virgil  did  not  on  all  fitting  occasions  compliment  the  great 
nation  to  which  he  belonged,  and  whose  blood  ran  in  his  veins — 
that  he  did  so  I  have  admitted,  and  even  shown  sufficiently 
elsewhere  ;  not  that  he  does  not  do  so  on  the  present  occasion — I 
admit  that  on  the  present  occasion,  too,  he  does  so  ;  but  I  insist 
against  Servius  that  he  does  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  do  so, 
does  not  write  the  lines  for  the  purpose,  but — an  explanation, 
a  development,  of  the  thought  dimly  and  insufficiently  expressed 
by  PKOGENiEM  being  absolutely  necessary — makes,  with  his 
usual  tact,  such  necessary  explanation  (given  in  the  simplest, 
easiest,  most  natural,  and  unaffected  manner)  the  medium  of 
the  highest  compliment  could  possibly  be  paid  to  the  glorious 
past  of  his  country. 

Of  this  method  of  writing,  viz.,  by  theme  and  variation,  as 
I  have  just  called  it,  having  treated  at  length  on  the  occasion 
of  a  much  more  striking  example  of  it  (viz.,  at  verse  550),  I  shall 
only  observe  at  present,  that  it  conciliates  for  the  style  the  advan- 
tages of  perspicuity,  vigour,  richness,  variety,  and  impressiveness : 
of"  perspicuity,  because  a  number  of  short  sentences,  each  of  the 
simplest  possible  structure,  is  always  easier  to  follow  and  under- 
stand than  one  long  and  complex  sentence,  consisting  of  numer- 
ous members  connected  together  by  particles  and  relatives ;  of 
vigour,  because  each  separate  short  sentence,  having  its  own 
separate  verb,  with  separate  subject  or  object,  or  both,  has  its 
own  special  determinate  action ;  of  richness,  because  both  sub- 
ject and  object  of  each  short  sentence  has,  or  may  have,  its  own 
proper  predicate  or  predicates — a  thing  which  is  impossible  in 
the  long  sentence,  where  relative  pronouns  supply  the  place  of 
subjects  and  objects  to  all  the  clauses  after  the  first,  and  which, 
if  it  were  possible,  would  render  the  long  sentence  wearisome 
on  account  of  its  very  "moles,"  its  cumbersome  fulness  and  rich- 
ness ;  of  variety,  because  an  independent  sentence,  in  which 
there  is  an  independent  co-ordinate  verb,  an  independent  sub- 
ject, and  an  independent  object,  affords  a  better  opportunity  for 
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novelty — as  well  in  the  yerh  as  in  subject  and  object — than  a 
long  sentence,  in  which  verbs,  subjects,  and  objects  are  all 
hampered  by  their  mutual  connexions  and  relations ;  and  of" 
impressiveness,  because  not  only  does  a  single  short  sentence  im- 
press in  a  more  lively  manner  than  a  long  one,  but  because  this 
already  and  in  itself  more  lively  impression  of  the  short  sentence 
is  repeated  and  redoubled  by  the  succeeding  short  sentences,  all 
having  the  same  ultimate  import. 

Had  this  fundamental  principle  of  all  good  composition, 
whether  prose  or  verse,  been  better  understood  by  commen- 
tators, we  should  neither  have  had  La  Cerda  accusing  the  pas- 
sage before  us  of  tautology,  and  Heyne  in  vain  attempting  to 
defend  it  from  that  charge,  nor  Heyne,  Wunderlich,  and  Thiel 
so  far  confounding  the  whole  meaning  of  the  passage  as  to 
represent  the  populum  spoken  of  in  the  second  sentence  to  be  the 
progeny  of  the  progeny  spoken  of  in  the  first. 

Had  this  fundamental  principle  of  all  good  composition  been 
more  strictly  adhered  to  by  our  author  himself,  we  should  have 
had  fewer  anacolutha  in  his  writings ;-  fewer  confessions  of  his 
inability  to  extricate  himself  from  his  own  web,  to  bring  to  a 
conclusion  the  complicated  sentence  on  which  he  had  unhappily 
ventured ;  fewer  "  Hie  ego  ....  at  nunc ;"  fewer  "  Id  metuens 
....  His  accensa  super ;"  fewer  "  cum  lupiter  aethere  summo 
....  sic  vertice  caeli  Constitit ;"  fewer  "  Hie  vero  ingentempug- 

nam Sic  Martem  indomitum  ....  Cernimus;"  fewer  "  Turn 

senior  Nantes  ....  Isque  ;"  fewer  "Has  ....  Ipse'.  .  .  .  reserat 
stridentia  limina  consul."     See  Hem.  1.  26  [a). 
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26. 

EXCIDIO  LIBYA  E 


*'  Nicht  bloss  ad  Oarthaginem  delendanij  sondern  iixcidio  li- 
BYAE,"  Thiel.  This  is  not  the  meaning;  nor  is  there  any  such 
wide  distinction  intended  between  Libya  and  Carthage.  Ventu- 
RUM  EXCIDIO  LiBYAE  is  the  mere  variation  of  the  theme  tyeias 
oLiM  QUAE  TERTERET  ARCES,  in  the  Same  way  as  populum  late 
REGEM  belloque  superbum  is  the  variation  of  the  theme  pro- 
GENiuM  TROiANO  A  SANGUINE.  See  Eem.  vv.  23-26.  Nor  let  the 
reader  take  ofEence  at  the  big  word  libyae  ; '  there  is  no  poetry 
without  exaggeration,  and  libyae  does  not  exaggerate  tyrias 
ARCES  more  than,  in  the  very  similar  passage  and  similar  theme 
and  variation,  3.  1,  "res  Asiae"  exaggerates  "  Priami  gentem," 
"superbum  Ilium"  and  "  Neptunia  Troia:"  nor  more  than  (11. 
268)  "devietam  Asiam"  exaggerates  "Mycenaeus  ductor." 

Against  Yirgil's  fates  and  Yirgil's  prophecies  I  have  nothing 
to  say,  for,  being  always  made  after  the  event,  they  are,  of 
course,  always  true,  and  even  the  shade  of  Anchises,  ia  the  sixth 
book,  is  wisely  mute  about  all  that  is  to  happen  after  Augustus ; 
but  what  shall  we  say  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris'  application  of 
these  very  words,  here  so  happily  prophetic,  a  posteriori,  of  the 
destruction  of  Carthage  by  Scipio  Afficanus,  to  the  yet-to-come — 
say  rather,  as  events  proved,  never-to-come— destruction  of  the 
empire  of  the  Yandals  in  Africa  by  Majorianus  ?  It  is  Africa 
herself  who  speaks  [Carm.  5.  100) : 

.     .     .     "  Qixid  qiioci  tibi  princeps 
est  n-uno  eximius,  quem  praescia  saecula  clamant 
vent  II  rum  excidio  Libyae,  qui  tertius  ex  me 
accipiet  nomen  ?    Debent  hoc  fata  labori, 
Majoriane,  tiio." 
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26. 

SIC  VOLVERE  PAKCAS 


"  Sic  suo  tempore  et  fatorum  ordine,  per  Parcas  oonstituto, 
eventurum  esse,"  says  Wagner  (1861),  as  if  he  had  heen  explain- 
ing, not  VOL  VEKE  PAKCAS  but  statuere  Parcas;  in  other  words, 
as  if  the  figure  in  question  had  been,  not  that  of  rolling  or  turn- 
ing over  or  turning  round,  but  the  point-blank  opposite,  that  of 
fixing  firm  and  immoYable,  of  establishing.  Volvere  being,  as 
the  merest  tyro  knows,  not  to  fix  or  determine,  but  the  very 
opposite,  to  roll  or  turn  round,  the  only  question  either  for 
commentator  or  reader  in  this  place  is :  "  What  are  the  Parcae 
said  to  roU  or  turn  round  ?"  and  the  merest  tyro  has  his  answer 
ready :  either  literally  their  thread,  their  spindle,  or  figuratively 
human  affairs,  res,  represented  by  their  spindle,  no  matter 
which ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  determine  which,  or  whether  both  at 
once — the  spindle,  and  the  human  affairs  represented  by  it — were 
not  present  to  the  mind  of  the  poet.  The  volvere  of  our  text 
is  therefore  our  author's  pregnant  equivalent  for  volvere  fila, 
volvere  fusum,  volvere  opus  (Sen.  Sere.  fur.  181  : 


'  durae  peragunt  pensa  sorores, 
uec  sua  retro  fila  revolvunt." 


Stat.  Silv.  1.  h.  1.  ■■ 

"  estis,  io  Superi,  neo  inexoratile  Clotho 
volvit  opus.") 

or  for  volvere  res  humanas,  volvere  fata  hominum 
(Seneo.  Ep.  91 :  "  Nihil  privatim,  nihil  publice  stabile  est ;  tarn 
hominum,  quam  urbium,  fata  volvuntur."  Claud,  de  Rapt. 
Proserp.  3.  hlO  (Ceres  complaining)  : 

.     .    .    .    "  sic  numina  fatis 
Tolvimur,  et  nuUo  Lachesis  disoriniine  saevit?", 

where  the  deities  themselves  are  said  to  be  rolled  by  the  fates, 
viz.,  in  the  same  way  as  human  affairs  are  rolled  by  them,  that 

HENUY,  AEUEIDEA,  YOI.  I.  H 
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is  to  say,  figuratively,  and  as  if  they  were  so  many  spindles. 
Compare  Sil.  1.  114: 

"  Eomanos  terra  atqxie  \mdis,  ubi  competet  aetas, 
ferro  igniq^ue  sequar,  Rhoetaeaque  fata  revolvam.") 

Yolvere  Being  thus  equivalent  to  vol vere  fusum,  and  vol- 
vere  fusum  being  to  spin  (nere),  volvere  in  our  text  is 
equivalent  to  spin  (nere),  andsicvoLVEKEPARCAs  neither  more 
nor  less  than:  "so  the  Parcae  spin;"  as  if  Virgil  had  said  sic 
nere  parcas;  and  so  we  arrive  at  the  Homeric  original  of 
which  our  author's  expression  is  a  copy  scarcely  even  so  much 
as  modified — Od.  16.  dk  : 

tos  yap  OL  eireKXaffev  raye  SaifitcVf 

where  wg  is  the  sic,  £n-£icA&)(7£i'  Tuye  the  volvebe  (nere),  and 
Baifiwv  the  paecas  of  our  text,  and  where — to  determine,  as  it 
were,  and  place  heyond  all  doubt  the  plagiarism — ^the  swineherd 
is  gratifying  Telemachus'  curiosity  concerning  Ulysses,  verse  57 : 

aTTO,  TToBev  tol  ^eiyos  o5*  ikgto  ;  irajs  Be  e  va'JTCu 
Tjyayoy  eis  l6aK7]j/ ;  Ttves  efifievai  ev^eroaiyrat ;  , 

exactly  as  in  our  text,  the  Muse  is  gratifying  our  author's  curi- 
osity concerning  Aeneas : 

"  Musa,  mihi  caussas  memora,  quo  numine  laeso, 
quidve  dolens,  regina  deum  tot  Tolvere  casus 
insignem  pietate  Yirum,  tot  adire  labores 
impulerit." 

Nor  is  iTriK\u)ditv  (nere,  i.e.,  volvere  fusum,  fila ;  torquere 
fusum,  fila)  Homeric  only;  it  is  also  Aeschylean  (Aesch. 
Eumen.  32k  (Chorus  of  Furies  speaking)  : 

TouTo  yap  Kaxos  SiaCTcua 

[banc  enim  sortem  praepotens  Parca,  ut  fii'miter  haberem,  mibi  destinavit]) 
and  Orphic  [Argon.  71!/)  •" 

ovTOi  yap  Moipai  oi  GTreKXaffavTO  ^apeiai. 

See  Rem.  on  "  volvere  casus,"  verse  13. 
Volvere  is  in  the  present  time,  because  what  Juno  had 
heard  was  not  that  the  Parcae  would  bring  about  the  event 
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wHoh  she  so  dreaded  ("suo  tempore  et  fatoriim  ordine,  per 
Paroas  constituto,  eventurum  esse,"  Wagner,  1861),  tut  that 
the  Paroae  were  then  and  there,  viz.,  at  the  very  time 
she  heard  the  report,  actually  bringing  it  about.  Therefore 
TOLVERE,  and  therefore  also  duci  :  was  being  drawn  from  Trojan 
blood.  Claudian,  on  the  contrary,  using  the  same  expression, 
puts  it  into  the  past  time,  because  he  wishes  to  convey  to  the 
reader,  not  that  the  Fates  were,  at  the  time  he  speaks  of,  bringing 
about  a  future  event,  or  spinning  so  that  a  certain  future  event 
would  be  the  result,  but  that  the  Fates,  at  the  time  he  speaks 
of,  actually  did  bring  about  the  event  in  question,  did  spin  the 
event:  Claud,  de Rapt.  Proserp.  ^2.  W- 

"  iamque  audax  auimi,  fidaeque  otlita  parentis 
fraude  Dionaea  riguos  Proserpina  saltiis 
(sic  Parcae  volvere)  petit." 


27(a). 

ID  METUENS 


"  Est  haec  oratio  avaK.okov%oq,  indicans  animum  commo- 
tiorem,"  Wagner  (1861).  Whose  "animus"  is  "  commo- 
tior"?  Not  Juno's,  for  it  is  not  Juno  but  Virgil  who  is 
speaking;  not  Yirgil's,  for  Virgil,  as  yet  only  explaining 
causes  ("  Musa  mihi  caussas  memora"),  is  as  cool  as  a  cucumber, 
as  imperturbable  as  a  lawyer  opening  his  case.  No,  no ;  there 
is  here  no  "animus  commotior"  at  all :  and  if  there  had  been  any, 
it  had  been  indicated  not  by  one  long,  awkward,  drawling,  per- 
plexed, encumbered  sentence,  but  by  a  number  of  sentences 
short  and  pithy,  vivid  and  flashing,  like 

.     "  Ite— 
feite  citi  flammas — date  tela — imp-'Uite  remos — 
quid  loquor — aiit  ubi  sum  -quae  nientem  insania  mutat^ 

It* 
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infelix  Dico  nunc  te  facta  impia  tangvmt — 
turn  decTiit  cum  sceptra  dabas — En  dextra  fldesque 
queiti  secum  patrios  aiunt  portare  Penates — 
quern  sutiisse  iumeris  confectum  aetate  parenten-. — 
non  potui  atreptum  divellere  coi-pus  et  undis 
spargere — non  aocios,  non  ipsum  absumere  ferro 
Ascanium  patriisque  epulandum  ponere  mensis — 
verum  ancej-S  pugnae  fuerat  fortuna — Fuisset — 
quern  metui'  moritui-a — Faces  in  castra  tulissem — 
implessemque  f  oros  flammis — natumque  patremque 
cum  genere  extinxem — memet  super  ipsa  dedissem." 

The  avoKoXovOov  in  our  text,  as  usually  elsewhere,  indicates 
nothing  but  the  embarrassment  of  the  writer,  entangled  in  Ms 
own  maze,  in  a  sentence  which  he  either  is  unable,  or  has  not 
the  leisure,  or  does  not  take  the  pains  to  bring  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion. See  Eem.  on  "  Progeniem,"  1.  23-26,  and  Eem.  on 
"  Telum-Huio,"  11.  552-554. 


27  [b). 

VETEEISQXJE  MEMOR  SATURNIA  BELLI 


VETERiSi — not  ancient,  or  long  bygone,  for  the  war  is  still  recent. 
Only  just  over,  but  long  exercised,  of  long  d/iiration,  inveterate,  or, 
stiU  more  nearly,  veteran.     Compare  6.  449  : 

"  rursus  et  in  veterem  fato  revoluta  figuram.'' 

Tacit.  Ann.  1.  20:  "Yetus  operis  ae  laboris."  Ibid.  6.  kh-- 
"Vetus  regnandi."  ^m.  4.  ^5;  "Yeteris  flammae."  Oeorg. 
1.  378:  "Yeterem  querelam." 
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28. 

PRIMA  QUOD  AD  TROIAM  PRO  CARIS  GESSERAT  ARGIS 


Prima. — "  Atqui  Hercules  prior  contra  Troianos  pugnavit ; 
tmde  modo  prima  princeps  accipienda  est,"  Servius.  The 
usual  error,  not  of  Servius  only,  but  of  all  commentators,  and, 
if  I  may  so  say  without  offence,  of  all  readers,  viz.,  that  of 
taking  strictly  and  prosaically  that  which  is  meant  loosely  and 
figuratively.  Prima  is  here  neither  j^/'.s#  of  all,  in  order  of  time, 
TLOvfrst  in  order  of  rank,  princeps,  "tanquam  dux  fasque  belli" 
(Wagner,  1861);  but,  as  primus,  verse  5,  informer  time,  or  as 
we  begin  our  stories  for  children,   once  on  a  time,  prius,  olim: 

VETERIS  belli  PRIMA  QUOD  AD  TROIAM  GESSERAT,    exactly  aS  We 

would  say :  "  the  weary  war  which  she  had  formerly  waged  at 
Troy."  We  have  in  English  a  somewhat,  though  not  exactly, 
similar  loose  use  oi  first,  viz.,  where  we  use  it  with  reference  to 
the  former  of  two,  in  which  case  the  Pomans  always  said  prior . 
Ad  TROIAM ;  exactly  our  at  Troy:  "Ad  et  apud  confuse 
ponuntur,"  says  Arusianus  {Exemp.  Eloc),  quoting  this  passage. 


29: 

>iECDUM  ETIAM  CAtTSSAE  IRARUM  SAEVIQUE  DOLORES 
EXCIDERANT  AN!  MO 


Causae  irarum  saevique  dolores,  not  two  distinct  things, 
the  causes  of  her  anger,  and  the  agonizing  pains,  but  the  agonizing 
pains  which  loere  the  causes  of  her  anger ;  see  Pem.  vers.  31. 

Irarum,  the  anger  to  which  she  had  given  vent  on  occasion 
of  the  Trojan  war.  There  is  some  confusion  between  these  irae 
and  the  iram  of  verse  8,  these  irae  continuing  and  forming 
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a  part,  not  the  whole,  of  the  latter — a  confusion  which  is  in- 
creased by  the  relative  position  of  the  two  words,  the  irae  which 
were  first  in  order  of  time  being  placed  last  in  order  of  narra- 
tion. 

Caussae,  the  causes  of  the  ire  which  she  vented  on  the 
Trojans  at  Troy.  These  caussae,  persisting  in  Juno's  mind  so 
as  to  form  part  of  the  causes  of  her  present  anger  against 
Aeneas,  are  of  course  comprehended  among  the  caussas  of 
verse  12.  Hence  still  further  confusion  in  the  same  term 
caussae  being  used  in  a  general  sense,  verse  12,  and  in  a  par- 
ticular sense,  in  our  text ;  in  other  words,  the  caussae  of  om- 
text  being  only  a  part  of  the  caussas  of  verse  12.  See  Eem. 
on  "caussas,"  verse  12. 

NeCDUM  ETIAM  caussae  IKARUM    SAEVIQUE  DOLORES  EXCIDE- 

iiANT  AxiMO.  The  pangs  which  had  caused  her  original  anger 
(iRARUM  in  our  text)  had  not  subsided,  bu.t  had  become  part  of 
the  causes  of  her  present  anger  (iram,  verse  8).  The  entire 
meaning  is  that  the  anger  which  moved  Juno  to  persecute 
Aeneas  was  not  a  new  but  an  old  afEair  ("memorem  iram," 
verse  8),  was  the  continuance  of  the  anger  ("irarum,"  verse  29) 
which  had  caused  her  to  take  part  against  the  Trojans  in  the 
war  of  Troy,  to  which  was  now  added  the  further  ground  that 
a  report  had  reached  her — "audierat,"  &c. 

Dolores  is  an  accidental,  not  express  and  intentional, 
repetition  of  dolens  (verse  13) ;  just  as  caussae,  irabum,  and 
sAEVi  are  accidental,  not  express  and  intentional,  repetitions  of 
caussas  (verse  12),  irae  (verse  15),  and  saevae  (verse  8). 
Compare  Aeii.  5.  530,  and  sequel,  where  the  occurrence  of 
maximus,  magnus,  and  magno,  within  the  space  of  eight 
lines;  and  Aen.  6.  Jj.13,  where  the  occurrence  of  [ingentem 
ingens,  ingens,  ingens,  within  the  space  of  fourteen  lines; 
and  1.  269,  where  the  occurrence  of  regnantem,  regno, 
regnum,  regnabitur,  regina,  within  the  space  of  nine  lines; 
and  11.  35,  where  the  occurrence  of  mo  est  um,  moesto,and 
moesti,  within  the  space  of  seventeen  lines;  and  12.  883, 
where  the  occurrence  of  ima  in  one  Hne,  and  imos  in  the 
next   affords   but   too  convincing  evidence  how  little   careful 
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Tirgil  was  to  avoid  the  aooidental  recurrence  of  the  same  word 
and  thought.  See  Yar.  Lect.  ("Invisam"),  4.  541 ;  also  Rem. 
on  "Ingentemque  Gyas  ingente  mole  Chimaeram,"  5.  118. 

Such  accidental  reciirrence,  within  a  short  interval,  whether 
of  the  identical  word  and  thought,  or  of  the  word  and  thought 
slightly  modified,  is  a  defect  of  style  carefully  to  be  avoided  by 
a  good  writer.  In  the  same  proportion  as  the  reader  is  pleased 
and  delighted  with  the  new  and  various,  he  is  displeased  and 
offended  by  whatever  savours  of  the  "  cramb'e  repetita."  "Well  for 
the  writer,  if  his  negligent  repetition  passes  by  unobserved  by 
the  equally  negligent,  perhaps  yawning,  reader.  It  is  the  most 
he  can  hope  for ;  for,  pleasure  being  the  child  of  new  impression 
only,  to  give  pleasure  is  reserved  for  him  who  makes  new 
impressions.  Scarcely  even  for  so  much  can  the  writer  hope, 
who  accidentally  and  negligently  repeats.  He  has  not  only  for- 
gotten that  he  has  just  used  the  word  or  expression,  but  d 
fortiori  forgotten  in  what  sense  he  has  used  it.  It  is  therefore 
mere  accident  whether  he  uses  it  now  in  the  same  sense,  and  is 
only  dull  and  monotonous,  or  in  so  different  sense  .as  to  awake 
and  startle  the  nodding  reader,  who  feels  as  if  he  had  knocked 
his  head  against  a  lintel.  Such  blemishes  of  style,  to  call  them 
by  no  harsher  term,  confronting  us  here  in  the  very  first  page, 
where,  if  anywhere,  we  might  expect  the  writer  to  be  on  the  qui 
rice,  we  need  not  be  astonished  if  a  little  further  on  (3.  360), 
passing  from  the  nox  of  one  verse  to  the  no ct is  of  the  next,  we 
find  that  the  two  nights  spoken  of,  though  seeming  to  be  iden- 
tified by  the  addition  of  illius  to  the  second,  are  not  only  not  the 
same  night  but  not  even  the  same  kind  of  night,  the  latter  being 
the  real  literal  night,  the  night  of  the  action,  the  former, 
metaphorical  night,  the  darkness  or  shadow  of  death — 

"nox  atra  cava  circumTolat  umtra. 
qiiis  cladem  illius  no  Otis,  (\ms  funera  fando, 
explicet?" — 

an  oversight  so  astounding,  so  incredible,  we  would  say  it  was 
impossible  the  author  could  have  written  the  two  verses  at  one 
time  or  even  read  them  over  in  sequence,  if  we  had  not  a  still 
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worse  confusion  of  terms  within  the  limits  of  a  single  sentence, 

12.684: 

"  ac  veluti  montis  saxum  de  vertice  praeceps 
cum  niit  avulsum  vento,  seu  turbidus  imter 
proluit,  ant  annis  solvit  sutlapsa  vetustas, 
fertur  in  abruptum  magno  mons  improbus  actu, 
exsultatq^ue  solo,"     .... 

where  the  author,  forgetting  that  he  has  already  denominated 
by  the  term  mons  ,the  moimtain  from  the  top  of  which  the 
stone  has  fallen,  bestows  the  same  term  on  the  falling  stone, 
and  so  presents  us  with  the  picture  of  a  mons  falling  de  vertice 
montis;  or,  to  take  a  view  of  the  passage  certainly  not  intended 
by  Yirgil  but  no  less  certainly  warranted  by  the  words,  pre- 
sents us  with  the  picture  of  a  mountain  itself  tumbling  over 
and  rebounding  from  the  ground  after  a  great  stone  has  fallen 
from  the  top  of  it. 


31. 

lUDICIUM  PARIDIS,  SPRETAEQUE  IXITIRIA  EORMAE 


UTot  two  distinct  causes  of  Juno's  anger,  viz.,  the  judgment  of 
Paris,  and  the  slight  of  her  beauty,  but — iudicium  paridis  being 
a  theme  of  which  spretae  iniuria  pormae  is  the  variation — one 
cause  only,  viz.,  the  slight  thrown  on  her  beauty  by  (or  in)  the 
judgment  of  Paris.  Compare  6.  351,  where,  in  a  sentence  of 
exactly  similar  structure,  "puer  Ascanius"  and  "  capitis  iniuria 
cari"  are  not  two  distinct  subjects,  but  one  subject  viewed  in 
two  different  lights ;  in  other  words,  where  "  puer  Ascanius"  is 
a  theme,  of  which  "capitis  iaiuria  cari"  is  the  variation,  the  en- 
tire sense  of  the  two  clauses  taken  together  being  the  injury  done 
to  the  dear  hoy,  Ascanius.     See  1.  23-26,  1.  29,  and  1.  550. 
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32(a). 

GENUS  INVISUM 


Ovid.  Met.  10.  552  (Venus  to  Adonis,  of  wild  beasts)  : 

"invisumque  mihi  genus  est;" 

Senec.  Thyest.  Ifil  (Atreus  soliloquizing) : 

"  plagis  teuehir  clusa  dispositis  fera.  , 

et  ipsani,  et  una  generis  invisi  iudolem 
iunctam  parent!  cerno.'' 

Genus  invisum,  the  hateful  race,  the  hatefulness  of  the  race,  the 
odious  brood.  Our  author  enumerates  three  causes — two  particu- 
lar and  one  general — of  the  anger  which  Juno  had  vented  against 
the  Trojans  on  occasion  of  the  war  of  Troy.  The  particular  are 
the  insult  offered  to  her  by  the  judgment  of  Paris,  and  the  af- 
front she  had  taken  at  the  promotion  of  Granymede ;  the  general, 
the  hatefulness  of  the  whole  Trojan  stock.  By  thus  inserting 
between  two  more  precise  and  special  causes  of  Juno's  ancient 
irae  and  dolores  a  third  cause  of  a  more  general  nature,  our 
author  has  avoided  the  danger  there  was  that  the  enumeration 
of  causes  might  present  the  appearance  of  a  catalogue.  Add  to 
which,  that  the  brief  genus  invisum,  the  hateful  race,  thrown  in 
between  the  two  more  particularly  detailed  causes,  expresses  a 
mrus,  a  concentration  of  feeling,  which  had  only  been  weakened 
by  particularization — by  a  tracing-up,  for  instance,  of  the  feeling 
to  its  source,  as  it  has  been  traced  up  by  Ovid,  Fast.  6.  k-l  (Jimo 
herself  speaking)  : 

"  tunc  me  poeniteat  posuisae  fideliter  iras 

in  genus  Eleetrae,  Dardaniamque  domum." 

Servius,  therefore,  in  his  "  genus  Eleetrae,"  and  Wagner  (1861) 
in  his  "  propter  Dardanum,  lovis  ex  Electra,  lunoni  in  visa, 
fihum,"  not  only  do  not  explain  their  author's  meaning,  but 
lead  his  readers  away  from  it ;  that  meaning  being,  not  that  the 
Trojan  race  was  hateful  to  Juno,  because  descended  from  Elec- 
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tra  or  from  Dardanus,  but  that  that  race  was  hateful  to  her,  was 
an  abomination  to  her  (no  matter  for  what  reason),  and  that 
therefore  in  the  Trojan  war  she  took  part  against  those  who 
Avere  of  that  race,  exactly  as  at  present  she  takes  part  against 
and  persecutes  Aeneas  and  his  companions  because  they  are  of 
that  race,  that  genus  invisum,  that  hated  brood.  The  glosses  of 
Servius  and  of  Wagner,  explanatory  of  the  cause  why  the  genus 
was  iNvisuM,  leave  wholly  untouched  the  meaning  of  the  words 
themselves,  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  both  to  the  war  of 
Troy  and  the  expedition  of  Aeneas  to  Italy.  The  precise 
thought  is  repeated,  7.  293  : 

"  heu  stirpem  invisam,  et  fatis  oontraiia  nostris 
fata  Phrygum," 

— not,  the  brood,  hated  because  the  brood  of  Elect ra,  or  because  the 
brood  of  Dardanus,  but  the  hated  brood!  Hatred  continues,  espe- 
cially in  cases  where  a  nation  is  its  object,  long  after  the  cause 
of  the  hatred  has  been  forgotten. 


32  (J). 

RAPTI    GANYMEDIS    HONORES 


This  passage  affords  a  striking  example  how  grossly  Yirgil  has 
sometimes  been  misunderstood,  not  merely  by  those  more  ancient 
commentators  who  enjoy  the  credit  of  having  best  understood 
him,  and  against  whose  oracular  enunciations  it  is  almost  pro- 
fanity to  demur,  but  by  our  own  more  recent  and  better  edu- 
cated— Nonius,  amongst  the  former,  citing  this  passage  as  proof 
that  honores  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  integritas, 
pudicitia:  "Honor:  integritas :  piidicitia :  Virg.  Aen.  1: 
'  Et  rapti  Granymedis  honores,' "  and  so  of  course  referring 
RAPTI  to  honores;  and  Wagner,  amongst  the  latter,  while 
noticing  this   error  of   the    ancients,  committing  himself  the 
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liardly  less,  or  more  excusable  error,  of  underBtanding  kapti  to 
be  used  contemptuously: 

"AHiKArTi  HONOjiES  iimgunt ;  rectius  kapti  GAxiMUDih;  ot  eapti  cum  con- 
tcmptu  dicitm-,  iit  apud  nostrates  oilfiilirt,  quod  cornimpencli  rationem  inyolvit ; 
magna  aiitem  est  doloris  et  contemptiis  conhinetio,"     Wagner,  1832. 

The  former  of  these  egregious  errors  few  of  my  readers  will,  I 
should  hope,  require  me  to  discuss  at  all.  With  respect  to  the 
latter  (that  of  a  contemporary  of  my  own,  who  has  on  many 
occasions'  not  deserved  ill  of  his  author),  suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
is  not  Juno,  but  Virgil  himself,  who  speaks,  and — however  excus- 
able in  Juno,  grievously  injured  a^d  insulted  as  she  was  by  the 
honours  conferred  on  Granymede,  a  contemptuous  mention  of  those 
honours  might  have  been — a  contemptuous  mention  of  them  by 
Virgil  had  been  utterly  unwarrantable,  had  foimd  no  echo  in 
the  breast  of  any  one  of  those  for  whom  A^irgil  more  immediately 
wrote  ;  for  every  one  of  whom,  no  less  than  for  all  preceding 
ages,  the  honours  conferred  on  Granymede  were  the  highest  which 
coidd  be  conferred  on  mortal ;  Granymede  having  been  not  merely 
— like  Hercules,  Eomulus,  and  other  highly  favoured  indi^'i- 
duals — translated  to  heaven,  but  translated  to  heaven  directly 
by  the  Omnipotent  himself,  Aen.  5.  ':i5I^  : 

.     .     .     "  quern  praopes  ab  Ida 
subliruem  pedibus  rapiiit  lovis  armiger  uncis,'' 

to  -be  beside  him  always,  to  pour  wine  for  him,  and  lie  in  his 
arms,  his  own  well-loved  boy — 

II.  SO.  231 : 

Tpcoos  S*  av  Tpeis  iratSes  afivfioves  e^eyevovroy 
l\os  t'  AffffapaKos  re,  Kai  avriQ^os  ravvfnj^TjSj 
OS  St;  KaWitTTos  yepero  Bvtjtuv  avdpcairtav' 
"rov  Kai  cLvyipeiy^aVTO  deoi  Au  oiyoxoeveiy, 
KaWeos  €LU€Ka  oto,  iv  adavaroKTL  ^uerei?/. 

Hymn,  in  Ven.  203  : 

Tjroi  fxev  ^avdov  TavufiTj^ea  /j.r]TteTa  Zeus 
7}pTras*  eoy  5io  KaWos,  iv*  adavaroifft  fiGretr), 
Kai  T€  Alos  Kara  Ztofxa  Oeots  etrioivoxo^voi, 
Qavfxa  tSciv,  ivavrsffffi  Tcri/jLevos  aBavaTOi<rt, 
Xpvffeov  eic  KpTjTTjpos  a^vffffwv  veKrap  cpvQpov. 
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Herodian,  1.  10  : 

€j/6a  KaL  Tov  TavufiriSrjv  apiraffdevra,  aipayT]  yeveffSai  \0705,  avBe\K0VTbiv  avrov 
TOM  aSc\^ou  KO(  TOV  fpaffTov.  aipavovs  Se  yevo/ievov  tov  awfiUTOS  eKBimffBrivai  to 
irados  TOV  fieipoKtov  es  fivBov  Kai  rriy  Aios  apTrayriv. 

Even  if  Yirgil  had  been,  wMoh  he  was  not,  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened himself  to  regard  the  honours  conferred  on  Granymede  as  no 
honours  at  all  but  the  deepest  disgrace  and  misfortune,  and  had 
been  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  independent-minded,  which 
also  he  was  not,  to  ily  directly  in  the  face  of  Augustus  and  the 
whole  E.oman  court  and  nation ;  still  he  could  not  with  any  po- 
etical propriety — here,  in  the  very  beginning  of  a  poem  written 
with  the  express  purpose  of  doing  the  greatest  possible  honour  to 
Troy  and  the  Trojans — have  cast  a  wanton  uncalled-for  slur 
upon  Granymede,  avnOeor  ravu/zrjSijc  {_Il.  80.  832'],  third  son  of 
Tros,  brother  of  Ilus  and  Assaracus,  grand-uncle  of  Priam, 
great-grand-uncle  of  Aeneas  himself.  No,  no  ;  Virgil  was  not 
so  mal-adroit  as  either  to  utter  himself,  or  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Juno,  any  contempt  for  the  honours  conferred  on  Ganymede  by 
his  rape.  On  the  contrary,  those  honours  (the  highest  honours  it 
was  possible  for  heaven  to  confer.  Hymn,  in  Ven.  806  : 

TravTeo'tri  reTt/xevos  aBayaTotffiu, 

Herod.  I.  c.  : 

eKdeiaffdTjyaL  to  iraBos  tov  fxeipoKtov  es  fivBov  KaiTTjV  Aios  apTrayqv, 

and  compare  Yaler.  Flaccus  2.  414  : 

"pars  et  frondosae  raptus  cxpresserat  Idae, 
illustreniq[ue  fugam  pueri,") 

are  the  objects  of  Juno's  jealousy  (jealousy,  observe,  not  con- 
tempt.    Compare  Statius,  Silv.  3.  U-  13  : 

' '  ilia  [Ida]  Hcet  sacrae  placeat  sibi  laude  rapinae, 
nempe  dedit  superis  iUum,  quern  turbida  semper 
luno  videt,  refiigitque  mantmi,  nectarque  recusat;" 

Ovid.  Met.  3.  856  : 

"  sola  lovis  coniux  non  tarn  culpetne  [poenam  Actaeonis]  probetne 
eloquitur,  quam  olade  domus  ab  Agenore  ductae 
gaudet,  et  a  Tyiia  coUectum  peUice  transfer! 
in  generis  sooios  odium.  Subit  ecce  priori 
causa  recens,  gravidamque  dolet  de  semine  magni 
esse  lovis  Semelen," 
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■where,  no  less  than  in  our  text,  there  are  two  special  jealousies 
of  the  same  pre-eminently  jealous  goddess,  confluent  no  less 
than  the  two  special  jealousies  in  our  text  into  a  jealous  hatred 
of  a  whole  race)  just  because  they  are  so  high  (for  neither  were 
Juno's  morals  those  of  our  more  refined  era,  nor  was  Jupiter's 
predilection  for  Ganymede  offensive  to  her  per  se,  but  only  in  so 
far  as  it  affected  herself,  only  in  so  far  as  Ganymede  came  be- 
tween her  and  Jupiter)  ;  and  being  so  high,  and  conferred  besides 
on  a  scion  of  abated  race — "in  visum  genus" — a  race  only  the  more 
hated  on  account  of  those  very  honours,  are  with  the  greatest 
propriety  set  down  here  last  in  the  list,  though  first  in  order  of 
time,  of,  those  old  grudges  with  which  the  royal  consort's  reten- 
tive memory  (mem  or  em)  blew  into  flame  the  sparks  of  anger 
(iram)  freshly  struck  out  of  her  heart  of  flint  by  that  Trojan 
expedition  to  Italy,  which  threatened  to  put  an  end  to  her 
cherished  dream  of  Carthaginian  greatness,  and  formed  the  subject 
of  our  author's  poem.  Great,  however,  as  has  been  Wagner's  mis- 
take, and  total  as  has  been  Wagner's  misconception  of  the  drift 
and  meaning  of  the  words,  the  mistake  and  misconception  have, 
like  most  others  of  the  same  commentator,  found  not  merely  an 
asylum  but  an  impregnable  arx  in  the  Lyceums  of  Germany, 
from  behind  the  battlements  of  one  of  which  was  hurled  a  few 
years  ago  at  the  obscure  author  of  the  paragraph  "  rapti,"  in 
the  Adversaria   Virgiliana    of  the  Gottingen  Philologus — hap- 
pily however  without  the  effect  of  totally  annihilating  him — the 
following  formidable /«/rtriCff  ; — 

"  Wenn  anderwarts  rapere  bloss  zur  bezeichnung  desraubens  ohne' alle neben- 
bedeutung  gebraucbt  wird,  so  folgt  daraus  nicbt,  dass  es  nicbt  auch  mit  einer 
solchen  gebraucbt  werden  kiinnc.  AVie  viele  wiJrter  erbalten  oft  gerade  durch  den 
zusammenbang,  in  welchem  sie  steben,  imd  selbst  <lurcb  den  ton,  in  irelcbem  sie 
gesprochen  werden,  eine  ganz  scbarfe,  mir  fiir  ihre  atelle  berecbnete  bedeutimg ! 
TJnd  dies  selbst  im  gewohnlichen  gesprache.  'Wem  fiele  es  z.  B.  ein  abzuspreoben, 
dass  das  wort  '  sobon'  durcb  verbiudung  oder  betonimg  im  gedankenzusammen- 
bange  etwas  ganz  anderes  bezeicbnen  kiinne,  als  seine  ursprunglicbe  bedeutmig 
angibt  ?"  Beilage  zum  Programm  des  Grossberzogl.  Lyceums  zu  Freiburg  i.  B.  fiir 
1858-9,  von  K.  Kappes.  Freiburg  i.  B.  Universitats-Buchdrackerei  yon  H.  M. 
Poppen  &  Sobn. 

Nor  is  the  error   of  our  author's  German  translator  much 
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less   than  that  of  his  Grerman  commentators ;  for  though  in 

Voss's 

"  sammt  dem  verhassten  gesehlecht,  und  wozu  Ganymedes  geraubt  sei," 
there  is  no  contempt  either  of  Virgil  himself  or  of  Virgil's  Juno 
for  Granymede,  there  is  on  the  other  hand  no  honores  at  all, 
nor  any  even  the  smallest  equivalent  for  that  important  word — 
that,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  last  third  of  the  whole  thought,  whose 
first  third  is  Granymede,  and  whose  second  third  is  rapti.  The 
whole  three  thirds  are  indispensable.  Had  gan ymedis  been 
omitted,  it  might  have  been  queried  of  whose  rape  the  discourse 
was ;  or  if  it  had  been  quite  clear  of  whose  rape  the  discourse 
was,  the  relation  of  the  rape,  on  the  one  hand  to  Juno  and  on 
the  other  to  the  invisum  genus,  had  not  been  suiSciently  evident 
at  first  sight,  had  been  to  be  made  out  by  historical  reference 
and  inquiry.  Had  kapti  been  omitted,  and  only  ganymedis 
and  HONORES  expressed,  the  rape  had  not  been  at  all  presented 
to  the  eye  of  the  reader,  but  only  the  honours  conferred  in  heaven 
on  the  already-translated  Granymede ;  and  had  honores  been 
omitted,  and  only  rapti  and  ganymedis  expressed,  there  would 
have  been  on  the  one  hand,  as  in  Voss's  translation  there  is, 
and  as  there  is  in  Ovid's  (Fasti,  6.  ^.3) : 

"  causa  duplex  irae  :  rapto  Ganymede  dolebam  ; 
forma  quoc[ue  Idaeo  iudice  victa  mea  est," 

for  Juno  no  more  than  half  the  ground  for  offence  (viz.,  the 
rape  only,  and  not  both  the  rape  and  the  honour  conferred  by 
the  rape,  not  only  on  Granymede  himself,  but  on  the  whole 
detested  race) ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  graceful  compliment 
to  Augustus  and  the  Eoman  nation — viz.,  that  one  of  their  ances- 
tors enjoyed  the  honor  of  being  translated  to  heaven  expressly 
to  be  the  "  puer  amatus"  of  Jove — had  been  altogether  wanting. 
Voss's  omission  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  it  is  the  omis- 
sion of  a  translator  accustomed  scrupulously  and  conscientiously 
to  supply  his  readers  with  a  more  or  less  exact  representative  of 
each  individual  word  of  his  author,  not  only  on  those  occasions 
on  which  he  believes  he  has  made  out  the  thought  which  tha 
words  taken  together  are  intended  to  express,  but  on  those  at 
least  equally  numerous  occasions  on  which,  aware  that  he  has 
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himself  been  unable  to  discover  that  thought,  he  makes  not  even 
the  smallest  attempt  to  present  it  to  his  reader. 

Eapti,  not  (with  Wagner,  Forbiger  and  Kappes)  contemp- 
tuous, and  meaning  (=«^/t; Ay /",  but  carried  off,  snatched  up 
to  heaven,  Luean,  1.  195  : 

.     .   "0  maguae  qtii  moenia  prospicis  urbis 
Tarpeia  de  rupe,  Touans,  Phrygiiquo  penates 
gentis  luleae,  et  rapti  seereia  Quirini," 

■where  rapti  Quirini  is  precisely  the  rapti  ganymedis  of  our 
text,  and  where  by  no  possibility  can  contempt  or  disrespect  of 
any  kind  be  meant.     Ovid,  Met.  9.  271  (of  Hercules) : 

' '  qiiem  pater  omnipotens,  inter  cava  nubila  raptum 
qiiadmugo  curru  radiantibus  intulit  astria," 

"where  so  far  is  raptum  from  being  enifuhrt,  or  conveying  dis- 
respectful or  dishonourable  inuendo  that  it  is  actually  joined 
■with  "  quadriiugo  curru  radian tibus  intulit  astris,"  and  Hercules 
raptus  drives  like  a  second  EHjah  in  triumphal  chariot  or  coach- 
and-four  into  heaven.     Ovid,  Met.  2.  506  : 

.     .     .   "  et  eeleri  raptos  per  inania  vento 
imposuit  caelo,  vicinaqiie  sidera  fecit," 

"where  the  rapti,  viz.,  Calisto  and  Areas,  not  only  are  not 
^•ntfuhrt  or  otherwise  dishonourably  treated  or  spoken  of,  but 
have  the  high  honour  paid  them  of  being  turned  into  constel- 
lations and  fixed  permanently  in  the  sky  :  and,  especially,  Ovid, 
Met.  11.  75!i.  (of  Aesacus) : 

"  regia  progenies,  et  si  descendere  ad  ipsum 
ordine  perpetuo  quaeris,  sunt  huius  origo 
Ilus  et  Assaracus  raptusque  lovi  Ganymedes, 
Laomedonque  senex,  Priamusque  novisBima  Troiao 
tempora  sortitus," 

where  Ovid,  always  clear  and  transparent  as  the  Castalian 
stream  itself,  sets  forth  in  his  brief  "  Jove-ravished"  the  honour 
conferred  on  Ganymede  by  his  rape,  leaving  to  Yirgil  to  add 
h  on  ores  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  require  to  be  told  that 
Jove's  rape  was  an  honour— then,  as  in  after  times,  the  greatest 
honour  could  be  conferred  on  mortals.   Also  Tacitus,  Hist.  1.  20: 
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"  adeoque  parata  apud  malos  seditio,  etiam  apud  integros  dis- 
simulatio  fuit,  tit  postero  Iduum  die,  redeuntem  a  coena  Otho- 
nem  rapturi  fuerint,  nisi,"  &c.  Sist.  1.  27 :  "Iti  tres  etviginti 
speculatores  consalutatum  Imperatorem,  ao  paucitate  salutan- 
tium  trepidum,  et  sellae  festinanter  impositum,  strictis  mucroni- 
bus  rapiunt."  And  Hist.  1.  29  :  "  Adfertur  rumor  rapi  in  castra 
incertum  quem  senatorem,  mox  Othonem  esse  qui  raperetur," 
where  the  grave  historian  designates  the  carrying-off  of  Otho 
by  his  friends,  in  order  to  place  him  on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars, 
by  the  identical  term  by  which  our  author  designates  the  carry- 
ing-ofE  of  Ganymede  in  order  to  instal  him  as  the  "  puer  amatus" 
of  Jove.  Compare  Genesis,  5. 21^ :  "  AndEnoch  walked  with  Grod ; 
and  he  was  not ;  for  Grod  took  him  :"  an  enlevement  never  not 
regarded  honourable  either  by  Jew  or  Christian,  and  placed  in 
the  same  category  with  the  rape  of  Granymede,  even  by  a  Prime 
Minister  of  the  British  Crown  ;  Gladstone,  Juventus  muudi : 
"  The  legend  of  Ganymede,  which  was  afterwards  perverted  to 
the  purposes  of  depravity,  is  in  Homer  perfectly  pure,  and 
indeed  seems  to  recal,  though  it  is  in  a  lower  form,  the  tra- 
dition of  Enoch,  'who  was  not,  for  God  took  him.'" {Gen. 5. 24). 
Compare  also  Anthol.  Palat.,  Append.  Planud.,  c.  16, 
Epigr.  1^8 : 

TlpoKXos  ^yo3  TlavKov,  "Bv^avTios,  ov  irepi  Stasia 
T7j\edaoyTa  Aiktjs  $a(ri\7jios  vjpTraffev  avXrj, 
ofpp*  en)y  ffrofia  iriffTov  epiffdei/cos  ^aa'iKirjoSj 
ayyeW^i  S'  o5e  x"^'"^!  o"^""  yepas  effriv  ae8\av  , 

where  it  is  as  impossible  to  doubt  the  honourable  nature  of  the 
rape,  as  it  is  to  overlook  the  reference  to,  and  direct  comparison 
with,  the  rape  of  Ganymede. 

The  more  dishonourable  in  Juno's  estimation  had  been  the 
honours  conferred  by  Jupiter  on  a  house  she  hated,  the  more 
composing  and  consoling,  not  the  more  inflaming,  had  been  also 
the  effect  of  those  honours  on  Juno's  mind. 

HoNORES.  Apul.  Met.  U-  SU  (Venus,  who  is  jealous  of  the 
honours  paid  to  Psyche,  threatening  Psyche,  for  whom  men  had 
forsaken  the  worship  of  Venus) :  "  Sed  non  adeo  gaudens  ista, 
quaecunque  est,  meos  honores  usurpabit." 
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33  (a). 

HIS  ACCENSA  SUPER 


"  Super  his,  aut  de  his ;  aut  super  metum  Carthaginis,  his 
quoque  accensa,"  Serv.,  ed.  Lion,  the  former  of  the  two 
interpretations  being  preferred  by  Burmann :  "  super  his 
accensa,  «.  e.,  propter  haeo."  Most  other  commentators,  bow- 
ever,  prefer  the  latter ;  which  is,  as  I  think,  undoubtedly  the 
true  one  : — First,  because  the  causes  of  Juno's  hostility  to  the 
Trojans  are  thus  the  more  clearly  set  out  and  distinguished 
from  one  another.  Secondly,  because  su^jer  is  joined  after 
the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  sense  with  incendere  by  Valer. 
Flaccus  (2.  126),  where,  speaking  of  Fame,  already  and  of 
herself  kindled  or  inflamed,  he  says  : 

"  hanc  super  incendit  Venus  atque  his  vocitus  implet." 

Thirdly,  because  it  is  Yirgil's  own  habit  thus  to  use  super  adver- 
bially :  Aen.  7.  W  : 

"  saevit  amor  ferri  et  scelerata  insania  belli, 
ira  super ;" 

11.225: 

"  lios  inter  motus,  medio  in  flagrante  tumultu, 
ecce  super  moesti  magna  Diomedis  ab  urbe 
legati  responsa  ferunt ;" 

'  cui  negue  apud  Danaos  usquam  locus,  et  super  ipsi 
Dardanidae  infensi  poenas  cum  sanguine  poscunt;" 

and  fourthly,  because  it  is  so  used  by  Phaedr.  4.  23.  14  : 

"  super  etiamiactas,  tegere  quod  debet  pudor  ;" 
add  to  all  which,  we  are  expressly  so  informed  by  Prisoian, 
Inst.  Ik.  52  (ed.  Hertz  ap.  Keil)  :  "Invenitur  [super]  tamen 
etiam  verbo  adiuncta  vel  nomiuativo  participii  in  quo  sine  dubio 
adverbium  esse  ostenditur,  ut  Virg.  in  I.  Aeneid.  : 
'his  accensa  sxiper,  iaotatos  aequore  toto.'  " 


2.  70 : 
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33  (6)-36. 

lACTATOS  ABQUOKE  TOTO 
TROAS  RELIQUIAS  DANAUM  ATQUE  IMMITIS  ACHILLI 
AB.CEBAT  LONGE  LATIO  MULTOSQUE  PER  ANNOS 
ERRABANT  ACTI  FATIS  MARIA  OMNIA  CIRCUM. 


Not  -ACTI    FATIS    MARIA    OMNIA    CIRCUM,    but    ERRABANT    MARIA 

OMNIA  CIRCUM — these  words,  errabant  maria  omnia  circtjm, 
being  a  repetition  of  iactatos  aequore  toto,  and  iactatos 
AEQUORE  TOTO  being  a  return  to,  or  repetition  of,  "  multum  iUe 
iactatus  alto,"  verse  7 ;  all  tbese  wanderings,  all  this  tossing 
about  on  the  sea  being  in  their  turn,  as  we  are  informed  in  the 
next  line,  but  so  many  difficulties  put  in  the  way  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Roman  nation.  The  subject-matter  of  our  text  is : 
How  did  these  wanderings,  this  tossing  over  the  whole  sea, 
happen  ?  Why,  if  the  Roman  nation  was  to  be  founded,  was 
it  not  founded  at  once,  out  of  a  face,  as  the  vulgar  expression 
is  ?  Our  text  informs  us  why.  Juno  was  set  against  it ;  could 
not,  indeed,  prevent  its  happening  in  the  long  run,  but  (accord- 
ing to  ancient  no  less  than  to  modem  religious  opinion — see  Rem. 
on"vi  superum",  1.  (8a)),  could  put  obstacles  in  the  way,  could 
make  it  all  but  impossible ;  could  delay,  annoy,  tease,  harass, 
and  perplex  to  no  end  the  chosen  of  heaven,  the  called  according 
to  heaven's  purpose.     Hear  herself  (7.  313) : 

"  non  dabitur  regnis,  esto,  prohibere  Latinis, 
atque  immota  manet  fatis  La-yinia  conjux ; 
at  trahere,  atque  moras  tantis  licet  addere  rebus:'' 

or,  if  you  don't  believe  the  queen  of  heaven,  hear  the  king  (10. 
625)  : 

"  ha^temis  indulsisse  vacat.     Sin  altior  istis 
sub  precibus  venia  ulla  latet,  totumque  moveri 
mutarive  putas  bellum,  spes  pasois  inanes  ;" 

in  other  words,  if  thou  want  any  thing  more  than  this,  know  that 
even  I,  however  willing,   am  yet  loholly  powerless  to  help  thee,  for 
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that  Jupiter  is  not  speaking  of  any  unwillingness  of  Hs  own  to 
oblige  Juno,  but  solely  of  the  restraint  under  which  he  in  com- 
mon with  Juno  was  held  by  the  almighty  fates  appears,  not 
only  from  the  word  vacat,  "it  is  free  to  me"  (viz.,  to  oblige 
thee  so  far),  but  from  Lucan's  ejeposS  of  the  faith  (6.  604) : 

"  impia  laetatur  vulgatae  nomine  famae 
Thessalis,  et  contra  :  Si  fata  minora  moveres, 
pronum  erat,  o  iuvenis,  quos  relies  (inquit)  in  actus 
invitos  praebere  Decs.     Conceditm-  arti, 
unam  cum  radiis  presserunt  sidera  mortem, 
insemisse  moras :  et,  quamvis  fecerit  omnia 
Stella  senem,  medios  herbis  abrumpimus  annos. 
at  simul  a  prima  descendit  origine  mundi 
causarum  series,  atque  omnia  fata  laborant, 
si  qiiidquam  mutare  velis,  unoque  sub  ictu 
stat  genus  humannm ;  tunc,  Thessala  turba  fatemur, 
plus  fortuna  potest." 

Accordingly,  Juno,  making  use  of  her  indubitable  right,  her 
eoncessa  poiestas,  arcebat  longe  latio  troas,  reliquias 
DANAUM  ATQUE  iMMiTis  ACHiLLEi ;  and  they,  poor  people,  who 
could  not  stop,  or  turn  about  and  seek  a  home  elsewhere — for 
they  were  acti  fatis,  impelled  forward  by  the  inexorable  fates 
to  the  very  spot  from  which  Juno  kept  them  off  (longe 
arcebat) — ^wandered  about  as  a  necessary  consequence  multos 

PER  ANNOS,  lACTATI  AEQUORE  TOTO  : 

TANTAE  MOLIS  ERAT  ROMANAM  CONDERE  GENTEM  ! 

the  very  picture  presented  to  us  in  different  colours,  at  verse 
236: 

.     .     .     "  quibus  tot  fuuera  passis 
cunctus  ob  Italiam  terranim  clauditur  orbis." 

Commentators,  not  understanding  the  drift  of  the  passage, 

viz.,  to  point  out  the  antagonism  between  the  two  forces — the 

force  of  the  fates,  driving  towards  Latium,  and  the  force  of 

Juno,  keeping  off  from  it — an  antagonism  on  which  the  whole 

action  of  the  poem  turns  ;  and  confounding  agere  with  iactare 

have  understood  the  words  acti  fatis  as  expressive  of  the  fated 

wanderings,  troubles,  adventures  and  sufferings  of  the  Trojans, 

and  busied  themselves  with  a  vain  discussion  how  those  wander- 
is* 
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ings,  adventures,  and  sufferings,  so  constantly  elsewhere  ascribed 
to  the  ill-will  of  Juno,  should  here  he  ascribed,  not  to  the  ill-will 
of  Juno,  but  to  the  fates.  Hence  Servius's  "  Si  fatis,  nulla 
lunonis  invidia  est.  Si  lunonis  invidia  fatigabantur,  quomodo 
dicit  ACTi  FATIS?  Sed  hoc  ipsum  lunonis  odium  fatale  est. 
Agebantur  fatis  lunonis,  i.  e.,  voluntate."  Hence  Heyne's 
"  Non  tam  quoniam  hoc  lunonis  odium  fatale  erat,  ut  Servius  ; 
sed  potius,  quoniam  hi  ipsi  Troianorum  errores  fatales  erant;" 
and  hence  Yoss's 

"  imd  viele  cler  Jahre 
iiTten,  vom  Schicksal  gcjagt,  sie  ■umlier  dnrcli  alle  GeTrasser." 

"Wagner  has  kept  clear  of  the  error — in  his  earlier  editions  by 
silence,  in  his  edition  of  1861  by  almost  literally  translating- 
from  my  Twelve  Years'  Voyage  of  Discovery,  and  Adversaria 
Yirgiliana :  "  Sic  factum  est  ut  circum  omnia  maria  errarent 
ACTI  FATIS,  quae  eos  nusquam  consistere  patiebantur,  antequam 
invenissent  sedem  destinatam." 

AcTi  FATIS,  driven,  impelled,  carried  onward  by  the  fates, 
in  the  one  invariable  direction,  viz.,  towards  Latium,  Ovid, 
Met.  8.3: 

..."  daut  placidi  cursiim  redeuntibus  Austri 
Aeacidis,  Ceplialoc[ue,  quibiis  f  eliciter  acti 
ante  expectatum  portus  tenuere  petitos  ;" 

carried  on  in  the  one  desired  direction,  viz.,  towards  port, 
7.  199 : 

"sive  en-ore  viae,  sen  tempestatibiis  acti, 

fluminis  intrastis  ripas,  poituque  sedetis ;" 

not  iactati,  tossed  about,  but  driven,  i.  e.,  driven  in  this  direc- 
tion, driven  hither,  7.  239  : 


8.  333 


"  sed  nos  fata  deum  vestras  exquirere  terras] 
imperiis  egere  siiis." 


"  me  pulsum  patria,  pelagique  extrema  sequentem, 
Foituna  omnipotens,  et  ineliictabile  Fatum, 
his  posiiere  loeis  :  matrisque  offers  tremenda 
Canuentis  Nympbae  monita,  et  Dens  auotor  Apollo." 
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8.  131  : 

"  sed  niea  me  virtus  et  saiicta  oracula  Divum, 
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cognatKiue  patres,  tua  terris  dctlita  fama, 
coniuiixore  tibi,  etfntis  cgci-e  volentem." 

.     "  qiiibiis  actus  utevquc 
Eiu'opae  atque  Asiac  fatis  concurrent  orbis," 


^  where  we  have  the  picture  of  the  two  orbs  or  worlds  of  Europe 
aud  Asia,  each  of  them  impelled  \)j  the  fates  (' actus  fatis'), 
encountering  each  other,  dashing  against  each  other,  like  two 
knights  in  the  middle  of  the  lists,  exactly  as  we  have  in  our 
text  the  picture  of  the  Trojans  impelled  by  the  fates  (acti 
fatis)  towards  Italy,  and  met  full  in  front  by  the  thwarting 
force  of  Juno  warding  them  off,  driving  them  back  (akcebat 
i,oxGE  i.ATio)) .     Compare  also  Aen.  3.  5  : 

"  augairiis  agimur  cTivum" 

and  6.  379  : 

"  prodigiis  acti  caelestibus." 

Ovid,  Met.  11.  721  : 

..."  fluctibus  actum 
fit  propius  corpus  [Ceycis]  ;" 

not  tossed  backwards  and  forwards,  or  it  would  never  have 
come  nearer,  but  driven  forwards,  Senee.  Oedip.  980  (chorus, 
enunciating  the  Necessarian  philosopl^y)  : 

"fatis  agimur ;  cedito  fatis ;" 

not  we  are  tossed  hither  and  thither  by  the  fates,  but  we  are 

driven  onward  by  the  fates,  as  explained  by  the  immediately 

subsequent 

"  dura  revoluta  manu 
omnia  certo  tramite  vadunt, 
primusciiie  dies  dedit  extremum  ;" 

and,  to  leave  the  Latin  and  ascend  to  the  original  Greek  word. 
Find.  JSfem.  11.  U2  (ed.  Boeckh)  : 

Kat  Bvarov  ovras  edyos  ayei. 
fioipa' 
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[where  Dissen  "  notum  aynv  imprimis  de  fato"]  ;  not  drive* 
hither  and  thither,  but  drives  or  leads  on,  Soph.  Oed.  Colon. 
15i7  (ed.  Elmsl.)  : 

Oi'd TTjSe  yap  fi   ayet 

E^^ijs  o  TTo/tiros,  Tj  re  i/eprepa  6eos' 

not  drives  hither  and  thither,  but  drives  or  leads  on.  See  Rem. 
on  "  Italiam  fato  profugus  . . .  venit,"  verse  6,  and  on  "  Ounctua 
ob  Italiam  terrarum  clauditur  orbis,"  v.  237. 


35. 


ARCEBAT 


Ei|oy£,  Juno's  old  trick ;  Callim.  Hi/mn.  in  Bel.  59  : 

TCtf  pa  Kat  avTTj  [Juno]  fiey  a-Koirnjv  ex^v  ai6epos  eKTa, 
(TwepxofJieyT]  fieya  Srj  ri  Kat  ov  (parov.  eipye  Se  Atjtw 
T€ipofiey7]tf  taSifft.  Svu  5e  ot  etaro  (ppovpoi 
yaiav  eiroirrcuovres.  o  fj.ey  ireSov  rjiretpoto 
7i/ieyos  vtf/7i\ifs  Kopv(pi)S  eiri  0/jt)ikos  Ai/iov 
Bovpos  Apris  e<pv\aa'ffe  aw  evreai. 

Tj  5    CTTi  vqaaav  erepy]  ffKoiros  evpetaw 
riffTO,  Kopri  ®avfi.avros,  €7ror|o<ra  Mi/iavrt. 
Ei/fl'  01  fiev  TroKieaaw,  oaais  firePaWero  Atjtw, 
fXifivoy  airetKtjTTjpeSj  aireTpayiruy  Se  SexeaSat, 

And  Pausanias  9.  11.  2 : — EvravOa  naiv  eiri  tvttov  ywatKwv 
siKOVig,  anvSpoTEpa  rjSj)  ra  a-yaX/xara'  ravrag  KoXovatv  ot  GjjjSatoe 
^apfioKtSag,  ira/xfOrivai  Ss  vtto  rije  Upag  (paaiv  efiTToSiauvat  raig 
wStmv  AAk//»jv»)S'  ai  fxiv  Srj  frrdxov  AAkjujjvjji/  fit)  tskciv. 
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34. 

KELIQUIAS  DANAUM  ATQUE  IMMITIS  ACHILLI 


Lycophron,  Cassand.  662  (ed.  Potter)  : 

-  CTTOiperai  Se  \si^avov  ro^evfiarwy 

Tou  Krjpa/ivyTov,  UevKeas,  TiaKai/iovos, 
"  videbit  deinde  sagittarum  Reliquiaa 
Alexicaci,  Tediferi,  Palaemonis.'' 

Yalerian.  Pierius,  Sexam.  Od.,  etc.,  p.  110,  ed.  Ven.  1550  ; 

"  vivimus  en  miserae  post  saeva  inceudia  Eomae,* 
totque  neces,  pestes,  exitii  omne  genus ; 
•  reliquiae  immanis  Germani,  immitis  Iberi, 

vivimus,  et  nondum  funditus  occidimus." 


36-48. 

CUM  lUNO 

HAKC  SECUM 

PALLASNE  EXUREEE  CLASSEM 

AKGIVOM  ATQUE  IPSOS  POTUIT  SUBMEEGERB  PONTO 

IPSA  lOVIS  RAPIDUM  lACULATA  E  NUBIBUS  IGNEM 
DISIECITQUE  RATES  EVERTITQUE  AEQUORA  VENTIS 
ILLUM  EXSPIRANTEM  TRANSPIXO  PECTORE  FLAMMAS 
TURBINE  COKRIPUIT  SCOPULOQUE  INFIXIT  ACUTO 
AST  EGO  QUAE  DIVOM  INCEDO  REGINA  lOVlSQUE 
ET  SOROR  ET  CONIUNXUNA  CUM  GENTE  TOT  ANXOS 
BELLA  GERO 

Compare,  and  it  can  hardly  be  imitation,  Ovid,  Md.  U-  ^22 


*  The  sack  of  Eome  by  a  league  in  1527  between  the  King  (Francis  I.)  of 
France  and  Emperor  (Charles  V.)  of  Germany,  in  the  Pontificate  of  Clement  YII. 
(Card.  Ginlio  de'  Medici.) 
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(of  the  same  Juno  meditating  vengeance  on  Ino  and  Atha- 
mas) : 

"  nee  tiilit ;  et  secum  :   Potuit  de  pellioe  natus 

vertere  Maeonios,  pelagoq^ue  immergere,  nautas, 
,   et  laceranda  suae  nati  dare  viscera  matri, 

et  tripUces  operire  novis  Minyeidas  alis ; 

nil  poterit  Iiino,  nisi  inultos  flere  dolores  ? 

idque  mihi  satis  est?  liaec  una  potentia  nostra  est?" 


37. 

TANTAE  MOLIS  ERAT 


So  great  a  job  was  it,  exactly  as  (well  quoted  by  Conington) 
Liv.  25.  11:  "Via,  quae  in  portum  per  mediam  urbem  ad  mare 
transmissa  est,  plaustris  transveham  naves  baud  magna  mole," 
without  having  any  great  job  of  it,  without  much  trouble. 


38. 

IN  ALTUM 


Altum,  not  the  deep  [profundum),  but  the  high,  the  Roman 
notion  of  the  sea  being  that  it  was  high,  elevated  above  the 
land ;  verse  385  : 

"  bis  denis  Plirygium  conscendi  navibus  aequor," 
where  see  Rem. ;  also  Rem.  on  "alto  prospioiens,"  verse  130. 


40. 

AETEBNUM  SERVANS  SUB  PBCTORE  VULNXJS 


Theocr.  Idyll.  11.  15  (of  Polyphemus) : 

.     .     .     ex^iffTov  fX""  vTTOKapSiov  cKkos. 
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MENE  l^-CEPTO  HESISTERE  YICTAM  ? 

Not  "  am  I  to  desist,"  but,  "  am  I,  I  Juno,  to  desist?"  "  Is  it  I,  I 
Juno,  who  am  to  desist?"  The  key  to  the  meaning  is  afforded 
no  less  by  the  position  of  menb,  first  word  in  Juno's  soliloquy 
(see  Eem.  2. 246),  than  by  "as^  ego,  quae  divum  incedo  regina, 
lovisque  et  soror  et  coniux,"  verse  50,  where  ego  is  in  so  high  a 
degree  emphatic.  Compare  "  Tune  ille  Aeneas?"  verse  621 — 
Is  it  possible  thou  art  that  Aeneas?  also,  Ovid,  JTeroid.  9.  21 
(Dejanira  to  Hercules) : 

"  tene  fenmt  geminos  pressisse  tenaciter  angues?" 

— Is  it  thou  they  say  squeezedst?  Is  it  of  thee  they  tell  that 
thou  squeezedst? 


42. 

ITALIA  TEUCROKUM  AVEETEKE  BEGEM 


Not  merely,  turn  away,  but  turn  bade,  from  Italy ;  make  him 
turn  from  Italy,  so  as  to  show  his  back.  So  Ovid  (Metam.  9.  53), 
of  Hercules  in  the  combat  with  Achelous  forcing  his  adversary 
round,  and  then  jumping  upon  his  back : 

"  impnlsumque  manu  (certum  mihi  vera  fateri) 
protinus  avertit,  tergoque  onerosus  inhaesit." 

And  Yirgil  himself  {Aen.  k-  389),  of  Dido  turning  her  back  on 
Aeneas  as  she  goes  away  and  leaves  him : 

.     .     .     "  Beque  ex  ociJis  avertit  et  aufert ;  " 

and,  Aen.  8.  207,  of  Oacus  driving  the  oxen  from  their  stable  to 
his  cave : 

"  quatuor  a  stabulis  praestanti  corporo  tauros 
avertit," 
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not  merely  turns  ofE  from  their  stable,  but  drives  from  their 
stable  in  the  opposite  direction :  and  especially,  Livy,  7.  8 :  "His 
inter  se  vocibus  eoncitati,  clamore  renovata,  inferunt  pedem :  et 
primum  gradu  moverunt  hostem,  deinde  pepulerunt ;  postremo 
iam  baud  dubie  avertunt."     See  Rem.  on  1.  572. 


43. 

QUIPPE  VETOB  FATIS 


We  are  only  at  the  forty -third  line  of  the  poem,  and  behold 
already,  for  the  third  time  put  forward,  the  contention,  the  con- 
trariety of  purpose,  between  gods  on  the  one  hand  and  fate  on 
the  other,  the  bone  of  contention  being  always  the  same,  viz. : 
the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  whether  to  be  given  to  Rome  or 
Carthage.  We  have  this  contention  in  the  very  first  verses  of 
the  prologue,  where  the  fates  have  in  the  long  run  brought 
Aeneas  to  Italy : 

"  Italiam  fato  profugus  Lavinaque  venit 
litora," 

notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  of  adverse  gods  to  keep  him 
away : 

.     .     .     "  multum  ille  et  tenis  iactatus  et  alto 
yi  superum ;" 

and  where  (notwithstanding  all  the  wars  raised  against  him  by 
these  same  adverse  gods : 

"  multa  quoque  ot  bello  passus  "     .     .     . 

comp.  7.  310  and  seqq.)  he  becomes  the  forefather  of  the 
Eoman  people,  the  pioneer  of  the  builders  of  Rome : 

.     .     "  dum  conderet  urtem 
inferretque  deos  Latio,  genus  unde  Latinum 
Albanique  patres  atque  altae  moenia  Romae." 
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We  have  it  repeated,  gone  back  upon,  in  the  peroration  or 
summing-up  of  the  prologue : 

.     .     .     ' '  iactatos  aequore  toto 
Troas,  reliqiiias  Danaiim  atque  immitis  Achilli, 
ai'cebat  longo  Latio ;  multosque  per  aniios 
enabant,  acti  fatis,  maria  omnia  circuni;'' 

and  for  the  third  time  we  have  it  liere,  where  the  queen  of  the 
gods  herself,  about  to  take  her  first  decisive  step  in  the  new 
campaign  she  is  entering  upon  against  Troy,  reflects  that  she  is 
going  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  fates,  and — simultaneously 
with  the  reflection — contemptuously  sets  at  nought  the  rival 
potency,  the  co-ordinate  estate :  quippe  vetor  fatis  !  The 
fates  won't  allow  me,  forsooth !  Let  them  hinder  me  if  they 
can.  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it.  Shall  I  have  less  of  my 
own  way  than  Pallas  ?  If  I  sit  down  content,  and  allow  myself 
to  be  thus  lorded  over,  who  from  this  day  forward  will  ever 
again  recognize  me  as  the  queen  of  heaven  or  lay  one  offering 
on  my  altar  ?  In  other  words,  what  use  in  Grods  if  the  Fates 
rule  ?  The  very  question  put  by  theist  and  atheist  alike  at  the 
present  day ;  and  which,  answered  by  the  theist  to  himself  as 
Juno  answers  it  in  her  own  breast,  is  answered  by  the  atheist 
aloud  as  it  is  answered  by  Yirgil  and  the  poem. 


45. 

UNIUS  OB  NOXAM  ET  FUEIAS  AIACIS  OILEI 


Unius  belongs  not  to  oilei,  but  forms  a  separate  object  for 
NOXAM,  as  oiLEi  forms  a  separate  object  for  furias  ;  in  other 
words,  the  structure  is  ob  noxam  unius  [hominis],  et  furias 
AIACIS  oilei  :  first,  because  it  is  according  to  our  author's  usual 
habit  of  expressing  a  complex  thought,  not  in  one  complex  sen- 
tence, but  in  two  or  more  simple  sentences ;  secondly,  because 
we  have  the  exactly  similar  expression  "  unius  ob  iram"  standing 
by  itself  at  verse  255  ;  and  thirdly,  because  the  corresponding 
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Greek  expression,  cvoq  AwjSrje  avn,  stands  by  itself  in  Lyco- 
phron,  Cassandr.  305  (Sebastiani)  : 

evos  Se  Xafins  avTi,  fivpuev  TiKvmv 
EAAoj  (TTevaJei  Traaa  tovs  k^vovs  Taipovs, 
ovK  oaroB-qKCiis,  xotpaSav  5'  c^jj/ievour.* 

Compare  Sail.  Ilktor.  1.  1^.1  (ed.  Dietsch)  :  "Leges,  iudicia, 
aerarium,  provinoiae  reges  penes  unum  [«.  e.  SuUam] ;"  Sen 
Here.  Oet.  ^67  (Dejanira  speaking) : 

.     .     ' '  carmme  in  terras  mago 
(lescendat  astris  luna  desertis  licet, 
et  tmma  messes  rideat,  ,et  cantu  f  ugax 
stet  deprehensum  fiOmen,  ct  versa  vice 
medius  coactis  ferveat  stelb's  dies  : 
non  flectet  unum," 

where,  as  Yirgil  in  our  text  by  the  single  word  unius,  Seneca 
produces  by  the  single  word  unum  (the  one  single  man,  viz. 
Hercules)  the  entire  effect  produced  by  Livy,  24.  34,  by  the 
two  words  unushomo:  "Et  habuisset  tanto  impetu  coepta  res 
fortunam,  nisi  unus  homo  [one  single  man,  viz.,  Archimedes] 
Syracusis  ea  tempestate  fuisset."  Compare  also  Tacit.  Annul. 
13.  20 :  "  Sed  cuicunque,  nedum  parenti,  defensionem  tribuen- 
dam ;  nee  accusatores  adesse,  sed  voeem  unius  ex  inimica  domo 
adferri."  Tacit.  ^hw«^.  15.  4-4- :  "Unde  quanquam  adversus, 
sontes  et  novissima  exempla  meritos  miseratio  oriebatur,  tan- 
quam  non  utilitate  publica,  sed  in  saevitiam  unius  absume- 
rentur."  Tacit.  Agric.  27 :  "  Iniquissima  haec  bellorum  conditio 
est :  prospera  omnes  sibi  vindicant,  adversa  uni  imputantur." 
Tacit.  Annul.  3.  53 :  "  Mains  aliquid  et  excelsius  a  principe  pos- 
tulatur,  et  cum  recte  factorum  sibi  quisque  gratiam  trahant, 
unius  invidia  ab  omnibus  peccatur." 

The  reproach  contained  in  unius  ob  noxam  is  turned  against 
Juno  herself  by  Venus,  verse  255  :  "  Unius  ob  iram." 

Unius  noxam,  the  offence  of  a  single  person ;  the  injury,  the 


*  efet/j-epous,  ed.  Canter,  Leipz.,  1788,  in  which  Mr.  Davies  does  not  find  any- 
appropriate  signification.     The  verse  is  translated  by  Canter : 

"  non  urnis,  sed  soopulis  insidenlia." 
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liarm  done  by  a  single  person :  fukias  aiacis  oilei,  the  madness 
of  Ajax  Oileus — the  first  clause  teing  a  thesis  of  which  the  second 
is  an  epexegesis,  a  general  enunciation  of  which  the  second  is  a 
particularization ;  and  the  two  clauses  together  making  up  the 
sense  :  on  account  of  the  insane  offence  of  a  single  person,  Ajax 
Oileus.  Compare  Aesch.  Sejif.  adv.  Theh.  1001  (Antigone  of 
Polynices  and  Eteocles,  who  had  slain  each  other) : 

"heu  insanientes  in  pornicie  !  " 

where,  in  ar^  we  have  the  noxa  of  our  text,  and  in  BaifiovwvTte 

the  FUEIAS. 

FuRiAS  OILEI.  The  fury  of  Oileus,  i.  e.  furious  Oileus. 
Claud.  6  Cons.  Honor.  105  : "  Grildonis  furias,"  the  fury  of  Gildo, 
/.  e.  furious  Gildo.  Ovid,  Fast.  3.  365:  "Hippolytus,  furiis 
direptus  equorum,"  the  fury  of  horses,  /.  e.  furious  horses. 

NoxAM  ET  FURIAS  AIACIS  OILEI.  Ausou.  Epigr.  (in  Didus  ima- 
ginem) : 

"  sed  furias  fugiens  atque  arma  procacis  larbae," 
the  war  with  which  I  was  threatened  by  furious  larbas. 


48-49. 

ILLUM  EXPIRANTEM  TRANSEIXO  PECTORE  FLAMMAS 
TURBINE  COERIPUIT  SCOPULOQUE  INFIXIT  ACUTO 


VAE.  LEGT. 
iNFixiT  I  Rom.,  Med..  II  IS.  Ill  Rome,  1469 ;  Venice,  1470 ;  Aldus  (1514); 

P.  Manut. ;  all  editors. 
Ilfi-LIXIT  II  -^  .III  "Comutus  ait:  infiixit  vemis,  ut  sit  vehementius," 

Servius,  ed.  Lion ;  "Sunt  qui  legant  inflixit, quod  ego  nusquam 

inveteribus  codd.  observavi.  Sane  vero  Ti.  Donatus  infixii  .  .  . ,"  Pie- 

rius. 

O.  Fr.,  Pal,  Ver.,  St.  Gull. 
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This    passage    has   been  generally  understood  in   the    sense 
assigned  to  it  hy  Voss : 

"  ilin,  der  hell  ausdampft  aus  durchsclimettertem  busen  den  gluthaueli 
Mb  sie  im  irirbel  empor,  und  sjjiesst  an  ein  scharfes  gestoin  iin." 

How  is  our  author  to  be  relieved  from  the  opprobrium  of  having 
placed  so  absurd,  so  revolting  a  picture  in  the  vestibule,  on  the 
very  threshold,  of  his  great  poem  ?     Is  it  by  summarily  reject- 
ing not  only  these  two,  but  the  whole  four  verses  as  spurious  ? 
"  Eau  in  Schediasm.  p.  24,  hos  quatuor  versus  tumore  tragicos 
insignes  ab  hoc  loco  alienos  et  ab  alia  manu  adiectos  habet,"  For- 
biffer.    The  whole  four  verses  are  in  all  the  MSS.,  and  quotations 
are  made  from  one  or  other  of  them  by  Probus,  Servius,  Macro- 
bius,  and  Priscian.     Is  it  by  reading  inflixit  ?     Nobody  has 
yet  pointed  out  a  single  MS.  in  which  that  reading  is  to  be 
found.     Is  it  by  understanding  infixit  to  be  used  in  the  sense 
ofillisit?     "  Ipsum  vero  Pallas  fulmine  percussum procellae 
vi  soopulo  etiam  illisit,"  Heyne.     Who  ever  before  heard  of 
i  n  f  i  g  e  r  e  used  in  such  sense  ?     Or  what  was  to  hinder  YirgU, 
if  he  had  meant  illisit,  from  saying  illisit,  with  Hyginus, 
116  :  "  Aiax  Locrus  fulmine  est  a  Minerva  ictus,  quem  fluotus 
ad    saxa    illiserunt,    nnde  Aiacis    petrae   sunt    dictae."     The 
word  would  have  suited  his  measiire    precisely  as  well.      Is 
it  by  understanding  the  unhappy  wretch  to  have  been  already 
dead  when  he  was  thus  spitted  on  the  sharp  rock  ?     "  Ihn  selbst 
mit  dem  blitze,  und  liess  sodann  seinen  leichnam  von  den  wellen 
an  die  klippen  spiessen,"   Ladewig.      If  such   had  been  the 
meaning,  we  had  had,  not  illtjm  expiuantem  pectore  (or  e  o  r- 
pore)  butpectus  (or  corpus  expiransj.  Illum  expiran- 
TEM  can  only  be  spoken  of  a  living  man,  and  even  if  it  could 
be  spoken  of  a  corpse,  the  picture  had  been  scarcely  less  revolt- 
ing, less  absurd;  ihe   act  performed  by  Pallas   scarcely  less 
undignified,  less  unworthy  of  the  goddess.     How  then  ?     In 
what  other  way,  if  in  none  of  these,  is  Yirgil's  painting,  Pallas's 
action,  to  be  vindicated,  the  painting  to  be  made  worthy  of  the 
painter,  the  action  of  the  actor  ?     In  the  simplest  way  in  the 
world,  viz.,  by  understanding  infigeretobe  used  in  our  text 
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in  the  only  sense  in  which  infigere  is  ever  used  anywhere, 
viz.,  in  that  of  infixing,  i.  e.  forcing  into  a  place  or  thing,  in  such 
manner  that  the  object  so  forced  remains  fixed  in  it,  cannot  get 
out :  Cicer.  de  Divinat.  2.  31 :  "  Timide  fortasse  signifer  evel- 
lehat,  quod  fidenter  infixerat."     Aen.  9.  7If6  : 

....   "  portaeque  infigitur  hasta." 

12.  375 : 

"  lancea  consequitur,  rumpitque  infi.xa  bilicem 
loricam.'' 

Senec.  Oedip.  1036  (Jocasta  speaking)  : 

..."  utrumue  peotori  infigam  meo 

telum,  an  patent!  conditam  iugulo  imprimam  ?" 

Aen.  12.  721 : 

"  comuaque  obnixi  infigunt "   .... 

Tacit.  Ann.  1.  U3 :  "  Cur  enim  primo  concionis  die  ferriim 
illud,  quod  pectori  meo  infigere  parabam,  detraxistis."  Wal- 
tharius,  1292  : 

"  nam  veniens  [hasta]  clipeo  sic  est  ceu  marmore  laeri 
excussa,  et  collem  vehementer  sauciat,  usque 
ad  clavos  in£xa  solo." 
Aen.  I/..  U: 

.     .     .     "  haerent  infixi  pectore  voltus 
verbaque." 

Sil.  12.  738 : 

.     .     .     "  natis  infigunt  oscula  matres." 

Sil.  8.  127  (of  Dido): 

"  oscula,  qua  steteras,  bis  terque  infixit  arenae." 

Ovid,  Trist.  1.  5.  9 : 

"  haec  mihi  semper  erunt  imis  infixa  medullis." 

Senec.  Thy  est,  97  (Tantalus  to  Megaera) : 

.     .     .     ' '  quid  f  amem  infixam  iutimis 
agitas  medullis." 

Infixit,  then,  in  our  text  is  not  impaled,  hut  the  very  opposite, 
infixed,  firmly  fixed  in  or  on;  and  differs  from  imposuit  only  in 
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the  greater  firmness  witli  whicla  the  object  is  placed,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  not  merely  placed  on,  but  placed  in,  fixed  in.  Compare 
Ovid,  Metam.  2.  506  (of  Callisto  and  Areas  carried  off  and 
placed  among  the  constellations)  : 

.     .     "  et  celeri  raptos  per  inania  vento 
'  imposuit  caelo,  vicinaque  sidera  fecit," 

where  the  sense  were  not  changed,  but  only  rendered  stronger, 
the  action  intensified,  by  the  change  of  imposuit  into  infisit. 
But  scopuLO  ACUTO,  what  is  it  ?  "  The  sharp  rock  on  which  he 
was  impaled,  or  spiked;  the  sharp  rock  which  ran  into  his  body," 
answer  all  the  commentators :  "  Spiesst  an  ein  scharfes  gestein 
ihn,"  Yoss ;  "Liess  seinen  leichnam  von  den  wellen  an  die 
klippen  spiessen,"  Ladewig.  But  we  have  seen  that  he  was 
not  impaled  or  spitted  at  all,  but  only  infixed,  firmly  fixed  in  or 
on.  ScopuLO  ACUTO,  therefore,  is  the  sharp  rock  on  which  he 
Avas  firmly  fixed.  But  how  or  in  what  manner  was  he  thus 
infixed  ?  "What  was  the  picture  in  Juno's  mind  as  she  uttered 
these  words?  Was  it  of  Ajax,  snatched  out  of  his  ship  in  a 
whirlwind,  and  carried  through  the  air  to  a  rock  and  set  on  it, 
as  Niobe  was  snatched  up  in  a  whirlwind  and  carried  through 
the  air  to  Mount  Sipylus  (Ovid,  Met.  6.  310: 

' '  flet  tamen,  et  validi  circumdata  tiirbiue  venti 
in  patriam  rapta  est,  ubi  fixa  caoiimine  mentis 
liqnitur,  et  lacrymas  etiamnum  marmora  manant ;'' 

where,  let  it  be  observed  en  passant,  that  "  fixa  cacumine  mentis" 
is  not  impaled  on  but  fixed  on,  i.  e.  set  on,  planted  on,  the  summit 
of  the  mountain)  ;  as  Callisto  and  Areas  were  carried  up  to 
heaven  {OViA,  Met.  2.  506: 

.     .     .     "  et  celeri  raptos  per  inania  vento 
inposxiit  caelo,  Ticinaque  sidera  fecit") ; 

and  as,  bating  the  chariot  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire,  our  own 
Elijah  was  carried  up  to  the  same  place  (H  YlaX.  AiaO.,  BamX. 
I4..  2.  1 :  Kat  E-ytvETO  iv  Tw  avayiiv  Kvpinv  £v  avaatiafiw  tov 
HAjou  (dq  E<e  TOV  ovpavov.  Ibid.  ,4.  2.  11:  Kat  jSou  apjuo  itvpoQ, 
Kai  iTTTTOL  TTvpog,  Kui  SuaTtiXiv  avttfxtcFov  afiforeowv'  kol  aveXti<h9tf 
HXiov  iv  avddiiafiw   ojg  iig  tov  ovpai-oi')?     No;  this  were  too 
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widely  to  deviate  from  the  myth  which  always  represents  Ajax 
as  in  the  water,  as  swimming  and  struggling  personally  with 
the  waves ;  Quint.  Calab.  14.  548  : 

Aios  S'  cAAoTe  ^ev  irepivrixf'o  Soupari  vijoi, 
o\XoT€  8'  av  x^'Pf  "■"■I  SiTji/ucv  aXjUV(>a  fievBri, 
aKa/j-aTU  Tittivi  $i7iv  vnepoTrKov  goikws' 
irXiffTo  5'  a\fi.vpov  oiS/ia  Trepi  KpaTept]ai  xep^aaiv 
avSpos  vnrepdu/ioio'  fleoi  St  /iip  etiropoiiivTes 
TjVQp^TjP  Kat  Kapros  €9a/x$eov'  afKpt  Se  Kv/xa 
aWore  fiev  (popetiTKe  jre\apioi',  tjut'  eir'  OKpriu 
Qvpeos  v^7]\oto  5i*  Tjepos'  aWore  S'  oure 
u\f/o9ev  avSpa  (f>apay^iv  eveKpv(peji'  ouS'  aye  x^'P^s 
Kafive  iro\VT\7jTovs'  iroAAot  5e  fiey   €v9a  Kat  ev9a 
ff&^vvvfxevoi  (Tfiapayi^oj/  ecw  irovToto  Kepavvoc 
ovtTu  yap  ot  Bvfiou  efnjSsTO  KTjpt  Bafiaffffai 
Kovprj  epiySovnoio  Aios  /ia\a  trep  KOTsova'af  ■ 
Tcpiv  rKitvai  Koxa  iroAAo  /coi  aXyiai  iroyx"  p^oyriaai,' 
ToxiveKa  luv  Kara  $ev8os  eSa/xvero  S^ipov  o'i^us 
iravTode  retpofievoy, 

Philostr.  Icon.  2.  13  (of  the  painting  in  the  Neapolitan; 
gallery,  of  Ajax  on  the  rook  of  Gryarus) :  At  tou  ■^■^\ayovQ  avia- 
TtiKViai  inTpai,  Ktti  t)  Z^ovaa  Tfspi  avruQ  daXarra,  tiptiyg  ts  Stivov 
fiXtTTiiiv  iiTi  Tii)v  irerpwv,  Kai  n  kui  ippovrifxaTO^  eyuv  nri  mv 
OaXaTTav,  o  Aokooq  Aiac.  Bt/BXt/rai  ju£v  rriv  tavrov  vavv,  efiKvpov  Se 
aurijc  aTro7r»|Sr)(Tac  Ofioae  keX'^PI"^  toiq  KVfxaai,  rwv  fxev  SiiKiraiwv, 
ra  Se  siriaTnofiivog,  ra  Ss  viravrXwv  ro)  artpvtij.  Vvpaig  S'  tvTV\wv 
{ai  8e  Fopat  TTETpai  eiiriv  vTrcp(j)(nvov(Tai  rov  Aiyaiov  koXttov), 
Xoyovg  vir£p(j>povag  XfyEt  Kara  twv  Bcwv  avrmv,  i(j>'  oip  o  Hoati- 
Swv  avTog  iiri  rag  Tupac  ariXXtTai,  ipojiepog,  to  Trai,  koi  xsifiiovog 
irXtmg,  kui  rag  xairag  t%r]pf.iivog.  Kat  rot  irore  Kai  avvenaxti  Tto 
AoKpiit  Kara  to  lAiov,  auxjipovovvTi  Si  Kai  ^tiSoixivto  twv  Otaiv,  Ka- 
(ppwvvv  aVTOV  TO)  ffKijWTpw.  Nuy  Ss  iireict)  vjSpt^ovra  opa,  tijv 
rpiaivav  stt'  avrov  (pepit,  kat  iriTrXriKirat  o  avxnv  rijc  ViTpag,  o 
av^XaJv  Tov  AiavTa,  wg  aTroauaaiTO  avTov  avTr\  vjipn  :  Seneca, 
Again.  537 : 

.     .     .     "  transit  [itulmen]  Aiacem,  et  ratem, 
ratisque  partem  secum  et  Aiacis  tulit. 
nil  ille  motus,  ardua  ut  cautes  salo 
ambustiis  exstat,  dirimit  insanum  mare, 
'  fluctu3<jae  rumpit  pectore,  et  navem  manu 

HENRY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  I.  IS 
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complexus  in  se  traxit,  et  caeco  mari 
collucet  Aiax ;  omne  resplendet  fretum. 
tandem  occupata  rape,  fiiribimdum  intonat, 
superasse  nunc  se  pelagus,  atque  igues  ;" 

Val.  Flacc.  1.  372 : 

.     .     .      ' '  et  tortum  non  ab  love  f  ulmen  Oileus 
qui  gemit,  Euboicas  nato  stridente  per  undas." 

Or,  is  the  picture  in  Juno's  mind  that  of  Ajax  in  his  ship  ;  of 
the  ship  of  Ajax  whirled  away  by  the  turbo  and  stuck  on  a. 
rock,  as  Serestus  (5.  204)  is  said  to  have  stuck  on  a  rock — 

.     .     .     "  saxis  in  procurrentibus  baesit" — 

the  ship  which  carried  Serestus  having  stuck  on  a  rock  ?  No ; 
for  first,  this  were  not  merely  a  departure,  but  a  double  de- 
parture, from  the  myth,  which  represents  the  ship  as  foundering 
at  sea,  and  Ajax  saving  himself  by  swimming  {Philostratus, 
as  above:    BsfiX-nrat  fnv   tjjv    Eourou  vaw,    sfivvpov    Be   aurijc 

OTTOTTIjSlJffae  OyUOtTE  K^X'^P^'^^  ''"'C  KUjUaffl,  Tli)V  fliV   BuKTtailtiV,  Ta  Se 

iTnatrdifitvoQ,  to  8t  vTravrXwv  rut  arepvu)  .  .  .  o  8'  Atac  [having 
reached  and  clambered  up  the  rock]  oiov  tK  ju£0»jc  ava^tpwv 
TTipiaQpH  ro  TTcXoyoc  ovn  vaw  opiov,  oure  yrji')  ;  and,  secondly, 
ILLUM  in  the  emphatic  position — first  word  in  the  line,  and  so 
far  preceding  its  verb,  and  joined,  besides,  to  expirantem — can 
only  be  Ajax  himself  personally;  whose  fate,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  that  of  the  vessels,  already  disposed  of  in  the  two 
preceding  lines,  comes  now  to  be  treated  of. 

What  then  was  that  fate  ?  what  was  it  happened  to  Ajax  ? 
He  was  struck  with  lightning,  and  thrown  by  the  storm  on  a 
sharp  rock.  Juno  does  not  specify  more  particularly;  she  is  not 
relating  the  story  to  persons  ignorant  of  it,  and  therefore  re- 
quiring, in  order  to  understand  it,  to  be  informed  of  the  details; 
she  is  referring  to  the  well-known  myth  for  her  own  satisfaction, 
only,  and  in  illustration  of  her  own  case.  The  details  are  no 
doubt  all  present  in  her  memory :  how  Ajax  was  struck  with 
lightning ;  how  the  ship  he  was  in,  set  on  fire  by  the  lightning, 
was  whirled  away  by  the  storm ;  how  Ajax  leaped  into  the  sea 
out  of  the  burning  vessel  just  before  it  went  down,  and,  with. 
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.the  greatest  difficulty  reached,  by  swimming,  the  sharp,  rugged, 
inhospitable  rock  of  Gryarus.  Instead  of  going  through  all  these 
particulars,  Juno  "sequitur  summa  fastigia  rerum" — strikes  Ajax 
with  lightning,  catches  him  in  a  whirlwind,  and  fixes  him  on  a 
sharp  rock.  Her  tukbine  corrfpuit,  scopulo  infixit  reminds 
us  of  veni,  vidi,  vioi.  In  the  one  case  the  blanks  are  filled 
up  by  the  mythographer,  as  in  the  other  by  the  historian. 
*'  This  is  all  very  well,"  I  am  told, "  if  we  only  had  an  example  of 
some  one  else  infixed  on  a  rock  without  being  impaled  on  it." 
Let  us  see.  What  is  it  Seneca  says  of  himself  when  he  is  about 
to  be  banished  to  Corsica  {Epigr.  9.  13)  ? 

"  ille  tiuis  quondam  magnus,  tua  gloria,  civis 
infigar  scopulo.     Corduba,  solve  comas." 

Is  not  this  "infigar  scopulo"  the  very  scopulo  infixit  of  our 
text  ?  What  more  remote  from  Seneca's  thought  than  all  notioii 
of  impaling?  Or  what  more  remote  from  the  same  Seneca's 
thought  than  all  notion  of  being  pasted,  or  glued  to  anything, 
when,  speaking  of  the  same  exile,  he  says  to  Orispus,  AnthoL 
Lat.  (Meyer),  135.  11  : 

' '  en  hie  qui  iaceo  saxis  telluris  adhaerens  ! 

mens  tecum  est,  nulla  quae  cohibetur  humo."  ? 

Xiet  us  see  again :  with  what  word  is  it  Prometheus  expresses 
his  being  infixed  on  Caucasus  by  Jupiter,  as  a  ship  i§  tied 
(adnectunt)  to  the  shore  by  sailors?  Is  it  not  by  this  very 
infixit?  Attius'  translation  of  Aeschylus'  lost  tragedy,  Yipo- 
fii)9evg  Xvofiivog  (Cicero,  Tusc.  Quaest,  2. 10) : 

Prom.     ..."  navem  ut  korrisono  freta 

noctem  paventes  timidi  adnectunt  navitae : 
Satumius  me  sic  infixit  lupiter, 
lovisque  numen  Muloibri  adseivit  manus. 
Hos  iUe  cuneos  fabrica  cmdeli  inserens, 
perrupit  artus :  qua  miser  sollertia 
transverberatus,  castnim  hoc  Furiarum  incolo." 

*'  Jupiter,"  says  Prometheus,  "  infixed  me  here,  pinned  me  here, 
fastened  me  here,  with  nails  driven  through  my  limbs" — an  in- 
fixing more  mechanical,  indeed,  than  that  of  Seneca  on  the 
island  of  Corsica,  but  being  still  the  point-blank  opposite  of  im- 

16* 
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paling.  Nor  let  any  one  demur  to  the  authority  of  Seneca  and 
Attius,  or  insist  that  such  loose  metaphorical  use  of  infigere  i& 
rare  and  exceptional ;  such  use  of  the  word  is  of  the  commonest  i 

.    .    .    "  haerent  infixi  pectore  vultus 
verbaq^ue ;" 
"haec  mil""  semper  enmt  imis  infixa  meduEis ;" 


and 


'  natis  infigunt  oscula  matres," 


quoted  above.  And — still  inore  loose  and  metaphorical,  as  Tvell 
as  still  more  parallel  to  our  text — Sil.  9.  173  (Decius  to  thfr 
Capuans)  :  , 

"  hi  [Eomam]  sunt  qui  Testris  infixum  moenibiis  hostem 
deiecere  manu,  et  Capiiam  eripuere  supertis 
Samuitum  iussis," 

jWhere  an  enemy,  not  merely  not  in  possession  of  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the.  city  but  not  "even,  attacking  the  city,  and  only 
threatening  to  attack  it  (Liv.  7.  29-33,  inclusiYe),  is  said  to  be 
ihfixus  on  the  fortifications;  also  Attius,  Prometh.,  quoted 
above,  Prometheus  speaking : 

"  atque  liaec  vetusta,saeclis  glomerata -horridis, 
luctifica  clades,  nostro  infixa  est  corpori," 

■w:here  the  "  clades  infixa  corpori"  is  the  "vultur."  Compare 
also  the  precisely  similar  figurative  application  of  affigere,. 
.,5,852.--,-  :  ,.    ■ 

.     .     .     "  clavumque  affixiis  et  haerens  : 

nusquam  amittebat ;" 
10.  160 : 

......"  Pallasque  sinistro 

affixus  lateri  ;■' 

Val.  Max.  2.  1 .:  "  luVenes  .  ,  .  aliquem  ex  patribus  conscrip- 
tis,  aut  propinquum,  aut  patemum  amioum,  ad  curiam  deduce- 
bant,  affixique  valvis  expectabant,  donee  reducendi  etiam  ofiicio 
funger«ntur ;"  also  of  inhaerere,  the  intransitive  of  infi- 
gere,  Mor.  4.  l2:  "  Daci  montibus  inhaerent :  Cotisbnis  regis 
imperio,  qUoties  coiicretu^  gelu  Danubius  iuilXerat  ripa^,  decur- 
xere  solebant,  et  vicilda  populari;"  Flor.  2.  6:  "Nee  ideo  taiuen 
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rtalia  viseeribus  iuliaerentem  submovere  poterat  Annlbalein ;" 
and  of  haerere,  Flor.  2.  2  (of  Eegulus) :  "Ipsam  belli  caput 
Cartbaginem  urgebat  obsidio,  ipsisque  portis  inbaerebat." 

ScopuLO  iNFixiT,  then,  in  our  text,  is  not  im2oaled  on  a  rock, 
^not  even  fixed  info  a  rock,  but  fixed  on  a  rock,  no  matter  how — 
stuck  on  a  rock,  as  we  would  say ;  and  differs  in  no  respect 
except  the  greater  intensity  of  the  compound  verb  from  "fixus 
cautibus,"  the  expression  used  by  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  Car»2. 
5.  196,  in  his  penciling  of  the  same  picture  : 

' '  fixusqiie  Caphai-ei 

cautibus,  inter  aquas  flammam  nictabat  Oileus," 

nor  in  any  respect,  except  its  similarly  greater  intensity,  from 
""  cautibus  afSgere,"  the  expression  used  by  Pliny  in  his  account 
■of  crowds  of  informers  pinned  to  sharp  rocky  precipices  by 
Trajan  (Plin.  Paneg.  35) :  "  Memoranda  facies,  delatorum  elassis 
permissa  omnibus  ventis,  coactaque  vela  tempestatibus  pandere, 
iratosque  fluctus  sequi,  quoscunque  in  seopulos  detulissent.  .  .  , 
Quantum  diversitas  temporum  posset,  turn  maxime  cognitum 
est,  quum  iisdem,  quibus  antea  cautibus  innocentissimus  quisque, 
tuncnocentissimus  af figeretur  ;  quumque  insulas  omnes,  quas 
modo  senatorum,  iam  delatorum  turba  eompleret,  quos  quidem 
non  in  praesens  tantum,  sed  in  aeternum  repressisti,  in  ilia 
poenarum  indagine  inclusos ;"  in  which  last  passage  we  have 
culprits  carried  by  angry  billows  (as  in  our  text  Ajax  by  the 
turbo),  and  pinned  to  sharp  and  precipitous  clifEs  (as  in  our 
text  Ajax  is  pinned  in  or  on  a  scopulus  acutus) — the  meaning 
being,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  not  literally  and  mechani- 
cally pinned,  but  figuratively  pinned ;  in  other  words,  confined 
to  or  on  a  cautes,  or  on  a  scopulus  acutus,  by  means  of 
the  surrounding  sea.  Compare  the  similar  metaphorical  use  of 
af figere,  Valer.  Maxim.  2.  1.9:  "  Quocirca  iuvenes,  senatus 
die,  utique  aHquem  ex  patribus  conscriptis,  aut  propinquum,  aut 
paternum_^  amicum,  ad  curiam  deducebant,  affixique  valvis  ex- 
spectabant,  donee  reducendi  etiam  officio  fungerentur,"  and  the 
rafovQ  ;^o(joaS(uv  ifrifiivovg  {"  sepulcra  scopulis  insidentia," 
Canter,  sepulchres  seated  on    scopuli,  set  on  scopuU,  stuck  on 
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scopuUy  of  this  very  Ajax  and  his  comrades,  Lycophr.  Cas- 
mndr.  365  (Sebastiani) : 

fyos  Se  \a0ris  avTi  ixvpmv  rex""" 
EAAaj  trreva^et  iraaa  tovs  Kecous  Taipovs, 
ouK  o(TToBr\Kais,  xoipaSwy  8'  ((pTj/ievovs. 

ScopuLO,  one  of  the  Gryarae,  a  group  of  sharp,  bare,  aiguille- 
shaped  rocks  standing  up  out  of  the  Aegean  sea,  Horn.  Odi/ss.. 
h.  U99  : 

Aias  fi^v  fiera  vqvffi  Bafiri  BoXixvp^'^f-o^o'ty- 
Tupyja'iy  /xiu  irpiara  HoaetSaay  eTreAao'o'ey, 
Tr€Tp7}<ny  fjLeyaXTjffij  kui  e^etTacaa-e  daXao'O'Tjs' 
KUL  vv  Kev  €K(pvye  Krjpuj  kcli  exSofiepos  Trep  AQ'qVT}^ 
ci  p.71  virep<pia\oy  erros  eK^aKe,  Kai  fisy'  aaffdr}' 
tf>T}  p'  ae/CTjTi  decay  fvyeeiu  fieya  Xairfia  Oa\a(j(T7]S. 
row  5e  IlofreiSaajy  fieyaX'  e/cAuej/  avb7](ravTos' 
ouTi/c'  eireiTa  rpiaivav  eKcay  X^P^'-  o'Tt^aprja'iy 
T^A-oCe  TvpatTjv  ireTprjv,  airo  S'  etrxiff^i/  avT7]i/' 
Kai  TO  pi.ev  avTodi  /xeive,  to  Se  rpvpos  e/j/irea'e  irovra, 
r<a  p   Aias  to  TrpaTov  e(pe^o/j,evos  /X€y^  aaffdr]' 
Tou  5'  ^(popei  Kara  ttovtov  aireipova  KVfiaivovTa. 
'    '  [tas  0  fiev  ev9^  aTroAtwAey,  eirei  iriey  oKfJLvpov  u5tu/>]  : 

Philostr.  Icon.  2.  13  (of  tlie  Neapolitan  painting)  :  Ai  rov  TrgAa- 
'yovQ  aveorr/KUtai  irtTpat,  /cat  jj  Z^ovaa  ircpt  avrag  OaXaTra^  rjpojg 
T£  ciivov  fiXairivv  etti  tojv  ttetjowv,  Kai  ti  kcli  <j>povrif,iaTOg  g^^otv  etti 
Ti}v  OaXaTTav,  o  AoKpog  Aiag.  .  .  .  atSaTvpai  TTtTpatuaLv  VTreprpat- 
vovaai  Tov  Aiyatov  koXttou  .  .  .  Kat  7r£7rX>j^£ra(  o  av')^riv  ti]Q 
TTtTpag,  o  av£\<jjv  rov  Aiavrcty  wq  aironsLGaiTO  avTov  avrr}  vjipei, 
.  .  .  o  fj.ev  St)  Iloa-fiSwv  epjdaXtov  Tr\v  TQtaivav  aivuQa^u  ro 
rpv^og  avTW  AtavTi  Trig  Trerpacj  ai  Se  Vvpai  ai  Xonrai  jxtvovai  T^y. 
EC  oaov  OaXajTa,  Kai  aavXoi  e(STr}^ov(Jt  rw  YloaeiSuJvi :  Qnint^ 
Calab.  14.  580 : 

KUL  VV  Key  eErjXv^e  KUKoy  /xopoy,  ei  /mt]  ap    avTM 
p7}^as  atay  eyepdey  e-rrt  irpoerjKe  KoKcayiqv' 
GVTG  TTdpos  fxeyaXoio  Kar   EyKeAaSow  Za'i^pwv 
TlaXKas  aetpafievr)  XiKe\r}y  eiriKa^^aKe  yrjcoVj 
7}  p'  eTi  KaieTai  aiey  vir*  aKafxcLToto  yiyavTOs^ 
ai6a\oey  irveiovTos  ecrw  x^^^'^^'  ^^  "P«  AoKpwy 
aiJ.<l>eKa\v^ey  ayaicTU  bua'afj./j.opoy  ovpeos  UKpr} 
v^l/odey  €^epnrov(ra'  ^apvye  Se  KapTepoy  ayBpa' 
afi(f>t  Se  fity  dayaToio  fxeKas  eKixijo'aT^  o\edpos 
yaiT]  o/jlcos  Sfirideyra  Kai  arpvyerta  evt  "KovTOi : 
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and  Seneca,  Again.  552  : 

.  .  .  "  pliira  cum  auderet  fiirens, 
trideute  rupem  subruit  pulsam  pater 
Neptunus,  imis  exserons  undis  caput, 
solvitque  montem ;  quern,  cadens  secum  tulit ; 
terraque  et  igne  victus  et  pelago  iacet." 

On  one  of  these  rocks  Pallas,  not  impaled,  but  infixed  Ajax, 
as  Seneca  (above)  expected  to  be  infixed  on  the  scopulus  of 
Corsica ;  as  Prometheus  (above)  was  infixed,  though  more  closely 
and  mechanically,  on  the  Caucasian  rupes;  as  the  first  Napoleon 
was  infixed  on  the  "  naked  rock"  of  St.  Helena — 

"  ein  nackter  f els,  fern  yon  Europa's  kiiste, 
ist  zum  gefangniss  ewig  ihm  bestimmt ;'' 

and  as,  in  our  own  times,  Graribaldi  was  infixed  on  the  scoglio  of 
Caprera,  La  Ri/orma  [Newspaper],  Florence,  Oct. -28,  1867: 
"  SuUo  scoglio  di  Caprera  essi  avevano  incatenato  [infixed, 
confined,  for  he  was  not  put  into  chains]  non  Garibaldi  ma  il 
destino  d'ltalia."  If  it  was  proper  for  Seneca,  Epigr.  9.  lU 
(above)  to  designate  Corsica  by  the  termscopulo,  and  (^ConsoL 
ad  Heh.  8 :  "  Toties  huius  aridi  et  spinosi  saxi  mutatus  est 
populus")  to  designate  the  same  island  by  the  term  saxum  ;  if 
it  was  proper  for  Pindar  to  designate  Delus,  after  it  had  been 
fixed  on  immovable  pillars,  by  the  termTrarpa  (Pind.  Fragm.  5, 
ed.  Dissen  (of  Delus)  : 

Srj  TOTe  rea'trapes  opdai 

irpefj.ycai'  airvpoua'ay  x^jytwy, 

ay  S'  eTTiKp^yots  (Tx^S^y  ireTpay  aSa.uayTOTreBiXai 

Ktovss' 

where  Delus  is  called  Trtrpa  merely  to  distinguish  it  from  float- 
ing Delus),  how  much  more  proper  was  it  for  Yirgil  to  designate 
by  the  term  scopulo  one  of  the  Gryarae — all  of  them  together 
little  more  than  a  reef  of  rocks  in  the  Aegean,  and  on  that 
account  serving  in  later  times,  like  Corsica  itself,  as  a  prison  for 
state  criminals?     (Juvenal,  10.  170  : 

"lit  Gyari  clausus  scopulis  parvaque  Seripho'' 

— where,  be  it  observed  en  passant,  not  only  have  we  the  same 
term  scopulus  applied  to  the  island,  as  in  our  text,  but  clausus 
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is  as  nearly  as  the  different  circumstances  of  the  ease  permit, 
infixus:  Hid.  1.  73: 

"  aude  aliquid  brevibus  Gyaris  et  earcere  digmim ;" 

ihkl.  13.  244  : 

.     .     .     "  dabit  in  laqueum  vestigia  noster 
perfidies,  et  nigri  patietur  carceris  unoum, 
aut  maris  Aegaei  rupem,  scopiilosque  frequentes 
exulibus  magnis.") 

Sidon.  Apoll.  Epist.  1.  7  :  "  Sed  et  iudicio  vix  per  hebdomadem 
duplicem  comperendinato,  eapitemultatus  [ Arvandus]  in  insulam 
coniectus  est  serpentis  Epidaurii :  ubi  usqne  ad  inimicorum  dolo- 
rem  devenustatus,  et  a  rebus  humanis  .veluti  vomitu  fortunae 
nauseantis  expntus,  nunc  ex  vetere  senatus  consulto  Tiberiano 
triginta  dierum  vitam  post  sententiam  trahit,  uncum  et  gemonias, 
et  laqueum  perhoras  turbulenti  carnifiois  horrescens,"  where  a  no- 
less-to-be-pitied,  however  much  less  renowned  culprit  than  Ajax, 
or  any  of  Ajax's  just-mentioned  fellows  in  misfortune,  is  flung 
violently  into  the  island  of  the  Tiber — "  coniectus  in  insulam 
serpentis  Epidaurii"  (mutatis  mutandis,  our  author's  scopulo 
iNFixiT  ACUTo) — there,  out  of  all  human  society,  beyond  all  hope 
of  escape  or  deliverance,  to  languish  out  the  brief  interval  during 
which,  if  not  divine  at  least — next  thing  to  divine — ^imperial 
retributive  justice,  not  to  appear  too  -  blood-thirsty,  holds  execu- 
tion suspended  over  the  head  of  its  victim.  Also  Marcian,  1.  5, 
Be  Interd.  etReleg. :  "Exilium  triplex  est:  aut  certorum  locorum 
iiiterdictio,  aut  lata  fuga,  ut  omnium  locorum  interdictio  praeter 
certum  locum,  aut  insulae  vinculum,  i.  e.  relegatio  in  insulam ;" 
also  Tacit.  Annul.  1.3:  "Nam  senem  Augustum  devinxerat 
adeo,  uti  nepotem  unieum  Agrippam  Posthumum  in  insulam 
Planasiam  proiiceret" — flung  away  into  the  island  of  Planasia. 
Plin.  Paneg.  SIj. :  "  Congesti  sunt  in  navigia  raptim  conquisita, 
ut  tempestatibus  dediti  abirent,  fugerentque  vastatas  delationibus 
terras ;  ac  si  quem  fluctus  ac  procellae  scopulis  reservassent,  hie 
nuda  saxa  et  inhospitale  littus  incoleret ;  ageret  duram  et  anxiam 
vitam,  relictaque  post  tergum  totius  generis  humani  seouritate, 
moereret."  Euseb.  Vit.  Constant.  2.  20 :  /xiTaXXotg  n  KaKoiraOtiv 
TraoaSoOfvTEQ,   >}   vt}aovQ   oikhv   KQidivreg.     Euseb.    Vit.   Const. 
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2.  31  (Lex  Constantini  de  pietate  in  Deum  et  de  Christiana 
xeligione)  :  Ov  ixijv  aWa  Kat  oaovg  ov  j3ov\ofi£vovQ  vrjdot  kote- 
Xovai,  rrjc  TrpOjur)0£(ac  raurtjc  aTToXavcrai  TrpoaraTTOfiiv'  ottwc  oi 
psXP'-  "*"'  oP''"'  '■f  hviT)(u)piaiQ  KOJ  TrepippvTio  TrsptKtKXsttTfiivoi 
BaXatrar],  Trig  (rKvOputirriQ  ico(  airavOpiiytrov  epr)/itag  tXivQepwOtvreQ, 
Toig  (juXraTotQ  (Tcjyag  avrovg  airoSwsv,  rov  ivktuiov  ttoBov  nXripw- 
^avTtg.  Tacit.Si'it.  1.  2 :  "  Plenum  exiliismare ;  infecti  caedibug 
scopuli " ;  and,  translating  from  Tacitus,  Macchiavelli,  Discorso 
sopra  la  prim.  Beca  di  T.  Lit  to,  libr.  1.  10:  "Yedra  Roma 
arsa,  il  Campidoglio  dai  suoi  cittadini  disfatto,  desolati  gli 
anticlii  templi,  corrotte  le  cerimonie,  ripiene  le  citt^  di  adulterj  ; 
vedrd  il  mare  pieno  di  esilj,  gli  scogli  j)ieni  di  sangue,"  where 
■"  scogli  pieni  di  sangue"  ("  infecti  caedihus  scopuli")  are  scogli 
full  of  the  blood  of  culprits  who  had  been  first  exiled  to  them 
'(thrown  into  exile  on  them,  infixi  scopulis),  and  then  during 
their  exile  put  to  death.  Also  Mela,  3.  1  :  "In  ipso  mari  monu- 
m.entum  Caepionis,  scopulo  magis  quam  insulae  impositum  :" 
Vita  S.  Fulgent.,  postfixed  to  his  works,  Biblioth.  Patr.  Venet., 
1776,  vol.  xi.  p.  396:  "Et  de  ipso  quoque  monasterio  sub  secreto 
recedens,  ad  insulam  Circinam  paucis  comitantibus  fratribus, 
navigavit ;  ubi  in  quodam  brevi  scopulo,  cui  nomen  est  Chilmi, 
ubi  iam  monasterium  fabricari  mandaverat,  lectioni  et  orationi 
•et  ieiuniis  vacans,  &c. ; "  and  Gothe,  Iphig.  auf  Taur.,  act 
V.  sc.  3 : 

Iphig.     "  verbanne  mich  zur  strafe  meiner  thorheit 
an  einer  klippen-inael  traurig  ufer.'' 

"  "Well,  if  iNFixiT  does  not  signify  that  the  rock  ran  into 
Ajax,  that  Ajax  was  spiked  on  it,  at  least  acuto  does ;  else  why 
the  sharpness  of  the  rock  mentioned  at  all?"  To  signify  that  it 
was  an  aiguille-shaped  rock ;  a  spike,  pin,  or  pen  standing  up  out 
•of  the  sea — the  very  shape,  as  has  just  been  seen,  of  all  the  rocks 
of  the  group  :  Philostr.  Icon.  2.  13,  quoted  above  :  Ai  row  irtXa- 
jovg  avsarriKViaL  rrsrpai  ;  and  again,  ibid.,  Aeuktj  fitv  viro  KVfiarwv 
tl  OaXaTTU,  airiXaBeg*  8'  ai  Trerpal  Sia  to  oei  paivsadai  ;  Aen.  3. 
76: 

.     .     .     "  Gyaro  celsa  Myeonoque  revinxit ;" 


Du  Cange,  Gloss,  in  voce  spiletum  vel  spiletus  :  "  Ital.  spifc«o,  acicula." 
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Petron.  Epigr.  (apud  Wernsd.) : 

"  Iiao  alta  Gyaro  ligavit,  iliac 
constanti  Mycono  dedit  tenendam.'' 

The  notion  of  impaling  or  running  into  tlie  body  is  as  little- 
contained  in  the  epithet  acutus  bestowed  on  one  of  these  rocks 
as  it  is  contained  in  the  same  epithet  bestowed  on  the  silex 
which  rose  out  of  the  dorsum  of  Oacus's  cave,  8.  233  : 

"  stabat  acuta  silex,  praecisis  undiq^ue  saxis 
spelunoae  dorso  insurgens,  altissima  visu,- 
dirarum  nidis  domus  opportuna  volucrum." 

Exactly  as  acuta'silex  is  here  nothing  more  than  a  peak, 
spike,  or  needle  of  flint,  rising  up  high  out  of  the  dorsum  of 
Cacus's  cave,  acuto  scopulo  in  our  text  is  nothing  more  than 
a  rocky  aiguille  peering  high  out  of  the  water ;  ApoUon. 
Ehod.  3.  1369  : 

Ko\;^oi  Se  /uey'  laxov^  <os  ore  ttovtos 
lax^y  o^en}0'ty  eirt^pofiecav  a'in\aBe(X(Tu 

The  view  then  in  Juno's  mind  is  that  of  Ajax  pinned  on  a 
Gryarean  scopulusby  Pallas.  Why  does  she  leave  him  there  ? 
Why  does  she  follow  the  myth  no  further  ?  Because  it  is  the 
action  of  Pallas  she  is  describing,  and  the  action  of  Pallas  in 
the  myth  went  no  farther,  hardly  even  so  far.  The  action  of 
Pallas  ended  with  the  sinking  of  Ajax's  vessel :  and  Ajax,  his- 
vessel  being  sunk,  struggled  through  the  water  (Quintus  Calaber- 
and  Philostratus,  as  above)  till  he  reached  the  scopulus  and 
clambered  up  it.  This  might  be  all,  with  sufficient  correctness,, 
ascribed  to  Pallas,  what  was  not  expressly  done  by  her  with 
her  own  hand  being  at  least  done  with  her  permission  ;  Quintus. 
Calaber,  as  above : 

ovira  yap  oi  dv/iav  6/t7)5eTO  KTjpi  Sa/iaffcrai 

Kovprj  epiySoviroio  Aios  /xaXa  Tep  KOTeoutra, 

TTptv  TKTjyat  KaKa  TroAAa  Kai  aXyeffi  irayxv  fioyTjffat' 

TOvviKa  fiiy  KiLTo.  fievdos  eSa/ivaro  Sijpoj/  oi^vs 

•jrayTods  reipo^eyov. 

But  Juno  could  not  so  pervert  the  myth  as  to  ascribe  to  Pallas 
the  breaking-oif  of  the  neck  of  the  rock  on  which  Ajax  was 
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seated,  and  the  precipitation  of  it  with  Ajax  into  the  sea. 
Neither  could  she  introduce  Neptune  to  take  his  part  in  the 
drama,  and  give  the  cotij)  dc  grace  to  her  unhappy  enemy.  That 
would  have  been  to  put  herself  out  of  court :  it  would  then  no 
longer  have  been  Pallas,  but  Pallas  and  Neptune  who  triumphed 
over  Ajax.  Juno  therefore  stops  with  the  action  of  Pallas, 
whose  triumph  is  sufficiently  complete  for  Juno's  purpose  of 
comparison,  her  enemy  having  been  struck  with  lightning, 
shipwrecked,  and  left  sitting  on  a  bare  spike  of  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  sea — the  very  view,  it  will  be  observed,  presented 
by  the  painter  of  the  ancient  picture  in  the  gallery  at  Naples,. 
described  by  Philostratus,  and  perhaps  often  seen  and  admired 
by  Virgil  himself.  But  though  Juno  and  Yirgil  and  the 
Neapolitan  painter  all  left  Ajax  infixed  on  the  rock,  the 
pimishment  of  the  unhappy  blasphemer  did  not  end  there; 
Homer  (as  above) : 

rou  5e  TloffeiSatay  fieyaK'  eK\vey  avSijiXayTos' 
a'JTiK'  eireira  rpiaivav  gXojv  x^P^^  <TTL^api\(TLif 
7i\affs  Tupaifjy  ireTptjy,  airo  5'  e<rxi(^^v  avTyjV 
Kal  TO  fjLev  avTodi  jue:V€,  to  Se  Tputpos  einretre  tvovtoj, 
TCI)  p'  A.tas  TO  -KpcoTov  s^e^o/Aej/os  M^7'  aao'dij' 
Tov  5'  e^opei  KaTa  ttovtov  airsipova  Kvfj.atyoyTa. 
[ws  0  fiey  6y0'  aTToKaKey,  CTret  ivisy  a\fj.upoy  u5w,j]  ; 

also  Quint.  Calab.  (as  above)  : 

Kat  vv  Key  e^TjAu^e  KaKov  fj.opoy,  &e. , 

Philostr.  (as  above)  :  0  fnv  ce  nocreiSwv  efxj3aXwv  ttjv  Tpiatvav 
OTrapa^si  to  Tpv<pog  aVTio  Aiavrt  rjjc  TrtrpaQ  ;  and  Seneca,  jigci' 
memnon  (as  above)  : 

"  trideute  rupem  subruit  pulsam  pater 
Keptunus,  imis  exerens  undis  caput, 
>  solvitque  montem,  q^uem  cadens  secum  tulit ; 

terraq^ue  et  igne  victus  et  pelago  iacet." 

This  is  the  last  scene  of  the  drama,  and  to  this  last  scene  it 
is — to  Ajax,  not  infixus  scopulo,  but  plunged  along  with  the 
scopulus  into  the  sea,  and  there  perishing — the  author  of  the 
Ibis,  refers,  verse  341 : 

"  viscera  sic  aliquia  scopulus  tua  figat,  ut  olini 
fixa  sub  Euboico  Graia  fuere  siuu.'' 
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Illum — ACUTO.  Having  described  generally  in  the  pre- 
ceding verses  how  Pallas  employed  the  thunderstorm  (ignem, 
VEMTis)  upon  the  fleet  (viz.,  dispersing  with  it  and  turning  the 
ships,  and  turning  up  the  sea  from  the  bottom),  our  author  now 
proceeds  to  particularize  how  she  used  the  same  agency  against 
Oileus  himself — viz.,  first  struck  him  with  lightning,  and 
then,  seizing  him  with  a  whirlwind,  oast  him  on  the  Gryarae, 
and  there  left  him.  The  illum  of  the  latter  verses  corresponds 
to  the  CLASSEM  ARGivuM,  ipsos,  and  RATis  of  the  former ;  the 
FLAMMAs  of  the  latter  to  the  ignem  of  the  former ;  the  expi- 
KANTEM  TRANSFixo  PECTORE  of  the  latter  to  the  exurere  of  the 
former;  the  turbine  of  the  latter  to  the  ventis  of  the  former; 
the  iNFixiT  of  the  latter  to  the  submergere,  disiectt,  and 
EVERTiT  of  the  former ;  and  the  scopulo  acuto  of  the  latter  to 
the  PONTo  and  aeqtjora  of  the  former. 


48(6). 

EXFIRANTEM  TRANSFIXO  PECTORE  FLAMMAS 


"Probus  et  tempore  legit,"  Servius.  "  Ineptum  tempore.  Qui 
enim,  traiecto  tempore,  exhalaverit  flammas,  quum  exhalare 
sit  pectoris  ?"  "Wagner.  Wagner  is  right  in  his  conclusion  that 
the  reading  tempore  is  naught,  but  he  is  not  right  in  his 
premiss  that  pectore  and  expirantem  imply  actual  respira- 
tion. Pectus  is  here  used,  not  in  its  limited  and  peculiar' 
sense  of  the  chest,  thorax,  or  that  part  of  the  body  by  means  of 
which  we  breathe,  but  in  that  wider  less  well-defined  sense  in 
which  the  Grreek  arrjOog  and  cttepvoi»  are  sometimes  used:  viz., 
of  that  middle  part  of  the  body  (between  the  properly  so-called 
pectus  and  the  properly  so-called  venter)  which  is  comilionly 
denominated  ^psve^  or  praecordia,  and  which  is  not  imfre- 
quently  extended  by  euphemism  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole 
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region  from  the  neck  and  shoulders  above  to  the  pubes  below ; 
3.  426 : 

.     .     .     "  piilchro  pectore  virgo 
■     pube  tenus ;" 

Maximian,  Meg.  5.  30  : 

"  atqiie  sub  exhausto  pectore  pingue  femur;'' 
OyiA.,. Met.  U.  359  (of  Salmacis) : 

"  subiectatque  manus,  invitaque  peotora  tangit;" 

Lncret.  i.  1262  (ed.  Wakef.) : 

"  nam  mulier  prohibet  se  concipere,  atque  repuguat, 
clunibus  ipsa  viri  Venerem  si  laeta  retractet ; 
atque  exossato  ciet  omni  pectore  fluctus;"  '' 

Sidon.  Apoll.  Epist.  2.  9  :  "  Exousso  torpore  meridiano,  paulis- 
per  equitabamiis,  quo  facilius  peotora  marcida  cibis  coenatoriae 
fami  exacueremus ;"  ill  all  which  passages  the  euphemism  is 
sufficiently  evident.  Compare  also  Apul.  Apolog.  (ed.  Flor. 
p.  485)  :  "Pectoris  enim  primorem  outim  [i.e.  corporis  prim, 
cut. J  vitiligineinsignit,  et  omnimodis  maoulationibus  convariat" 
{  whei;e  Prieaeus  quotes  from  an  old  epigram, 

"  cur  tua  faemineo  caeduntur  pectora  sooco,'' 

and  frbni  another  (de  Pantomlmo)  : 

"  mascula  femineo  deriyans  pectora  flexu;" 

on  which  having  observed  :  "  ut  legend,  e  MS.  Salmasii  Cod. 
supra  monitum,"  the  same  critic  goes  on  to  quote  from 
Claudian : 

,   I  .     "  omnia  quae  sensu  VolVuntilr  vota  diurlio  '  "    ,     ' 

pectore  sopitoreddit  amica  quies," 

and.  concludes  with  the  observation:  "Eadeiu  Graeci  enuncia- 
tione  oTcpvav  ponuilt :  Eurip.  Phoeniss.  13i .' 

ApTj  5'  AiTCcKov  iv  (fTepvois  exe*. 

Schohastes:  To  arepvov  avn  rov,o\ov,(jb)fiaTog  uttev!')  ;  also, 
T^ongin,  de- Sttbl.  32 :  Trtv  ijhv  KeipaXtjv  avTov  (priaiv  aKooTroXtv' 
laBixov  ,St  ,fiecTOv  BiuiKoSpfiiiadai  fxtra^v  [aurije  Kat]  tou  arrjOou? 
Tov  avxiva  ;  and  5.  182.: 

"et  salsog  rideat  revomentqm  pectore  fluctus  ;''  , 
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not,  surely,  vomiting  back  out  of  his  breast  or  lungs,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  liis  belly,  but  vomiting  back  out  of  his  interior,  out  of  his 
tmcards — a  use  of  pectus  exactly  similar  to  tbat  of  latus  for 
the  same  part  or  even  for  the  whole  body,  Hor.  Od.  3.  27.  25 : 

"  sic  et  Europe  niTeum  doloso 
credidit  tauro  latus." 

And  that  expirantem  in  our  text  is  to  be  taken  as  loosely  and 
ia  as  wide  a  sense  as  pectore  appears  no  less  from  3.  579  : 

.     .     .     "  ingentemque  insuper  Aetnam 
impositam  ruptia  flammam  expirare  caminis," 

where  Aetna,  and  from  Aeschyl.  Prom,  358  (of  Typhon) : 

aW'  7i\6ev  avra  ZrfVos  aypvnvov  $e\os, 
KaT0i/3aTj)s  Kepavyos  eK-rrvfiDV  (pKoya, 

where  even  the  thunderbolt  itself,  ex-spires  flame,  than  from 

Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  Carm.  5.  196  : 

.     .     .    "  fixusque  Capharei 
cautibus,  inter  aquas  flammam  ructabat  Oileus," 

where  the   act  of  Ajax,   expressed  in  our  text  by  the  term 

expirare,   is  expressed  by  the  less  elegant,   less   ambiguous 

term  rue  tare,  to  eject  out  of  the  mouth  gases  brought  up,  not 

from  the  lungs,  but  from  the  praecordia,  0{>Ei;£e,  or  region  of 

the  stomach  ;    and  from  Sil.  12.  148  : 

"  adparet  procul  Inarime,  quae  turbine  nigro 
fumantem  premit  lapetum,  flammasque  rebelli 
ore  eieetantem," 

where  the  similar  act  of  Japetus  is  described  by  ore  eiectare, 
not  to  ex-spire  or  breathe  out  of  the  lungs,  but  to  throw  or  eject  out 
of  the  mouth;  and  so,  correctly,  Servius  (ed.  Lion) :  "  non  ani- 
mam  dicit  flam  mas,  sed,  cum  anima,  fulminis  flammas  vomen- 
tem." 

Neither,  therefore,  the  pectore  nor  the  expirantem  of 
our  text  is  to  be  taken  literally,  or  as  if  the  meaning  were  that, 
Ajax's  chest  having  been  penetrated  by  the  lightning,  Ajax 
esspired  flame  from  his  lungs,  or  Ajax's  lungs  exspired  flame,. 
i.  e.  his  breath  became  flame ;  but  both  words  are  to  be  under- 
stood so  widely  as  to  afford  the  meaning  that  the  lightning. 
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having  penetrated  the  praecordia,  flamed  out  of  the  mouth 
<Valer.  Flacc.  2.  23  : 

"  himc  [Typhoeum]  profugum,  et  sacras  revomentem  pectore  flammas, 
ut  memorant,  prensiini  ipse  comis  Neptunus  in  altum 
abstulit,  impliciiitque  vadis ;" 

Claudian,  6  Cons.  JETonor.  186  (Eridanus  addressing  Alaric)  : 

.     .     .     "  nee  \_ne  Burm.]  te  meus,  iraprobe,  saltern 
terruit  exeraplo  Phaeton,  qui  fulluina  praeceps 
in  nostiis  efflavit  aquis"), 

or,  having  penetrated  the  praecordia  and  set  the  inwards  on 
fire,  the  flame  of  the  burning  inwards  issued  at  the  mouth, 
:giving  Ajax  the  appearance  not,  let  it  be  well  observed,  of 
breathing  fire — for  fire,  to  be  breathed,  should  not  only  be 
•exspired  but  inspired  also,  should  play  to-and-fro — but  of  being, 
like  a  burning  house  or  a  volcano,  on  fire  inside,  the  flames 
which  were  consuming  him  making  vent  for  themselves  through 
iis  mouth.     Compare  Quintus  Calaber,  14.  582  : 

€UT€  Trapos  /X€ya\oio  kolt  E^KEAaSoio  ia'C^pay 
liaTO^as  aeipafjieyrj  ^iKeKrjv  eiriKa$^a\e  vrifToVy 
1}  ^  eTL  Kaierat  at€V  uw'  aKafiaroio  yiyayros 
ai9a\oev  irveiovTos  effia  x^oyoSj 

where  aiOaXotv  Trveiovro?  is  as  little  to  be  understood  strictly 
and  literally  of  breathing  fire,  i.  e.  having  a  fiery  breath,  as 
EXPiRANTEM  FLAMMAS  in  our  tcxt;  and  where  the  comparison 
is,  not  of  Ajax  struck  with  lightning  by  Pallas  and  breathing 
fire,  or  having  a  breath  of  fire  in  consequence,  with  Enceladus 
struck  with  lightning  by  Jupiter  and  breathing  fire,  or  having 
a  breath  of  fire  in  consequence  ;  but  of  Ajax  struck  with 
lightning  by  Pallas,  and  set  on  fire  inside  and  flaming  out  of 
the  mouth  in  consequence,  with  Enceladus  struck  with  lightning 
by  Jupiter,  and  set  on  fire  inside  and  flaming  out  of  the  mouth 
in  consequence.  Compare  also  Statins,  Theb.  11.  1  (of  Capa- 
neus) :  "  exspiravitque  receptum  fulmen,"  where  the  same 
expression  is  no  less  metaphorical ;  also,  Aesch.  Prom.  361 : 

.     tppevas  yap  eis  avras  rvtreis  [Tu(^«y], 
e<pe^a\aiSri  Ka^(PpoyTi]9i\  ffBevos : 
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Eiirip.  Alcest.  3  (Apollo  speaking)  : 

Zevs  yap  KaraKTas  iratSa  tov  efiov  airtos, 
AcTKKriviov,  arepvoiaiv  efi.$a\av  ipKoycf 

in  the  former  of  which  examples,  ^pcvag,  and  in  the  latter 
arepvoimv  (to  be  understood  no  doubt  in  its  wider  sense  of 
(poivig  or  praecordia),  is  the  pectore  of  our  text :   Sil.  14. 

477-: 

"  innatat  ecce  super  transtris  f  umantibus  asper 
Omytos,  ac  longam  sibimet  facit  aequore  mortem ; 
qualis  Oiliades,  fubnen  iaculante  Minerva, 
siirgentes  domuit  fluctus  ardentibus  ubiis," 

where  we  have  our  unfortunate  Oiliades  set  on  fire  even  to  hia 
very  arms  by  this  same  revengeful  f  ulmen  of  Pallas. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Heyne,  if  he  had  rightly  understood 
the  passage,  and  perceived  that  not  actually  breathing  fire,  but 
only  fire  issuing  out  of  the  mouth  was  meant,  would  have 
demurred  so  much,  would  have  so  much  wondered  that  a  chaste 
poet  should  call  on  him  to  imagine  anything  so  extravagant,: 
"  lUud  vero  castum  poetam  ausum  esse  miror,  eum,  qui  fulmine 
percussus  erat  in  pectore,  ignem  ore  exhalare";  but 
however  he  understood  the  passage,  he  should  at  least,  before 
pronouncing  his  judgment  on  the  picture,  have  reflected  that 
the  main  interest  of  a  myth  hes  in  its  contempt  of  mere  matter- 
of-fact,  its  violation  of  the  invariable  laws  of  nature,  and  that 
the  very  essence  of  all  poetry,  that  which  distinguishes  poetry 
from  prose,  is  its  ideality,  its  being  imaginable  only,  not  realiz- 
able ;  and  should,  besides,  have  recollected  -  that  the  precise 
picture  had  been  already  presented  by  the  most  staid,  sober,, 
and  philosophical  of  poets ;  Lucret.  6.  386  : 

"  quod,  si  lupiter  atque  aliei  fulgeutia  divei 
terrifico  quatiuut  sonitu  coelestia  templa, 
et  iaciunt  igneis,  qua  quoique  est  quomque  voluptas ; 
qilur,  quibus  incautum  seelus  avorsabile  quomque  est, 
non  f  aciunt,  ictei  flammas  ut  f  ulguris  balent 
pectore  pcrfixo,  dopumen  mortalibus  acre.,?"  ' 
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49. 

TURBINE  CORBIPUIT 


Stat.  Thel.  1.  3&k : 

"  lUe  tataen  [Polynices],  modo  saxa  iugia  fugientia  raptia 
miratus,  modo  nutigeuas  e  montibus  amnea 
aure  pavens  passimque  insano  turbine  raptaa 
pastorum  pecorumciue  domos,     .     .     . 
haurit  iter." 

The  defect  of  style,  out  of  whicli  all  the  confusion  of  the  com- 
mentators has  arisen,  lies  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  author 
passes  from  illtjm  corripuit — seized  him  (being  still  in  hia 
ship,  i.  e.,  seized  him  and  his  ship)  in  a  whirlwind — to  scopulo 
iNFixiT — 'pinned  him  (his  ship  having  been  sunk)  to  or  on  a 
rooky  peak  (xoipag)  in  the  middle  of  the  sea. 


50-51. 

AST  EGO  QUAE  DIVUM  INCEDO  REGINA  lOVISQUE 
ET  SOROR  ET  CONITTX 


*'Incedere  proprie  est  nobilium  personarum ;  hoc  est  cum  aliqua 
dignitate  ambulare,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion).  "Incedere  wird  beson- 
ders  von  der  feierlichen,  wurdevoUen  haltung  im  gauge  ge- 
braucht:  vers.  601,  von  der  Dido,  'incessit  regina,'  Euhnk.  zu 
Terent.  Andr.  1. 1. 100 ;  Hun.  5.  3.  9 ;  deshalb  der  majesta- 
tischen  Juno  eigenthiimlich  Upaiov  jSaSj^eiv.  .  .  .  Also  nicht 
fiir  sum,  sondem  ganz  eigentlich,"  Thiel.  "Incedere  est 
ingredi,  sed  proprie  cum  quadam  pompa  et  fastu,"  Gesner. 
"Incessus  dearum,   imprimis   lunonis,    gravitate  sua   notus," 

HENRY,  AENEIDEA,  TOL.  1.  17 
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Heyne.     And  so  also  Holdsworth,  Euaeus,  and  very  recently, 
Kappes  (Progr.  Freib.) 

I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  incedo,  both  here  and  else- 
where, expresses  only  Ijhe  stepping  or  walking  motion  generally  ; 
and  that  the  character  of  the  step  or  walk,  if  inferrible  at  all,  is 
to  be  inferred  only  from  the  context.  Accordingly  (Livy,  2.  6) 
"  magnifice  incedit ;"  (Catull.  42.  8)  "  turpe  ineedere ;"  (Ovid, 
Amor.  2.  h-  ^S)  "moUiter  incedit;"  (Ovid,  Met.  2.  772)  "passu 
incedit  inerti ;"  Justin,  6.  2.  6;  "  Melius  est  incessu  regem  quam 
imperium  regilo  claudicare  ;"  Tacit.  Sist.  3.  56  (of  Vitellius)  : 
"  ad  omnes  nuncios  vultu  quoque  et  incessu  trepidus,  dein 
temulentus;"  Cicero,  Pro  Sexiio  {ed..  Lamb,,  p.  461)  ;  "Alter, 
0  dii  boni,  quam  teter  incedebat,  quam  truoulentus,  quam  terri- 
bili,  aspectu!"  Plin.  If.  S.  10.  38:  "Omnibus  animalibus 
reliquis  eertus  et  unius  modi  et  in  suo  cuique  genere  incessus 
est,  aves  solae  vario  meatu  feruntur  et  in  terra  et  aere ;"  and 
especially  Tacit.  Mist.  I/..  11 :  "  Nee  deerat  ipse  [Mucianus] 
stipatus  armatis,  domes  hortosque  permutans,  apparatu,  incessu, 
excubiis,  vim  principis  amplecti,  nomen  remittere"  (where  "  in- 
cessus" is  no  more  royalr  gait  than  "  apparatus"  is  royal  style 
and  surroundings,  or  "  excubiae"  royal  night-guard ;  and  where 
Mucianus  is  not  said  to  afEect  royal  gait,  or  affect  royal  style 
and  surroundings,  or  afEect  royal  night-watch,  but  to  afEect 
royalty  by  his  gait,  style,  and  surroundings,  and  night-watch)  ; 
also  Tacit.  Sist.  3.  31  :  "  Sed  ubi  Caecina,  praetexta  lictori- 
busque  insignis,  dimota  turba,  consul  incessit,  exarsere  victores," 
where  the  meaning  is  not  that  Caecina  showed  by  the  peculiar 
gait  with  which  he  walked  that  he  was  consul,  but  that  Caecina, 
walking  with  his  usual  gait  or  as  an  ordinary  man  walks,  showed 
by  the  apparatus  by  which  he  was  surrounded — viz.,  by  his  robe 
of  state  and  by  the  lictors  which  drove  the  crowd  out  of  his 
way — that  he  was  consul. 

The  emphasis,  therefore,  is  not  on  incedo,  but  on  regina  ; 
and'  the  mSani'Qg  is,  I  who  step,  ox  walk,  Queen  of  the  Gods ;  the 
dignity  of  the  step  being,  not  expressed  by  incedo,  but  infer- 
rible from  REGINA. 

IiS-CEDO  REGINA,  as  ?.  68  :  "  laculo  incedit  melior  ;"  2.  578, 
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"Ibit  regina;"  5.  269,  "  Ibant  evinoti  tempora  ramis;"  Eurip. 

Phoeniss.  594 : 

Pol.     irpoi  Tivos  ;  Tis  (oS'  arpuTos,  oaris  cis  ri/ias  it(pos 
<poviov  efL$a\!iiv,  Tov  avrov  ovk  aironrcToi  /iopov, 
Et.       eyyvs,  ovtrpoirw  (iefiriKas,     [Se  is  near,  not  far  off.] 

loviSQTJE  ET  soROR  ET  coNiux. — Botb  tbe  Ex's  are  emphatic : 

lOVISQUE  et  SOROR  et  GONITIS. 


51. 

UNA  CTTM  GENTE 


Gente  is  opposed  to  classem,  verse  43,  the  meaning  bteing 
that,  whereas  Pallas  was  able  at  once  and  with  ease  to  have  her 
will  of  the  "  classis  Argivum,"  eonaistiag  of  numerous  gentes 
(tribes  or  nations),  she  [Juno]  was  baffled  during  a  series  of 
years  by  one  single  tribe  or  nation  (una  gente). 


52  (a). 

BELLA  GERO 


The  pluial  number  aggravates ;  and.  the  two  words  taken  toge- 
ther, the  verb  being  in  the  present  tense,  indicate  the  difficulty 
she  has  had  and  still  has,  the  organized  and  obstinate  resistance 
she  has  met  and  still  meets.  Having  this  strong  sense,  they  are 
placed  in  the  emphatic  position.  See  Ercm.  2.  246,  and  com- 
pare Propert.  2.  12.  13: 

"  in  me  tela  manent,  mauet  et  puflrilis  imago  ; 
sed  certe  pennas  perdidit  ille  [Cupido]  suas ; 
evolat,  heu !  nostro  quoniam  de  peotore  nusquam, 
assiduuBque  meo  sanguine  bella  gerit." 


17* 
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52-53. 

ET  QUISQTJAM  NtJMEN  ITTNONIS  ADORET 
PKA.ETEREA  AUT  SUPPLEX  ARIS  IMPONAT  HONOKEM 


YAM.  ZECT. 

ABOEET  m  Donat. ;  Aldus  (1514) ;  Pierius  (neque  tamen  \i.  e.  although 

the  Roman  MS.  reads  adoeat  and  xmponet]  contemnenda  est  vnlgata 

lectio  ADOEET  et  iMPOifAi) ;  Junta;  Grotius  (quoted below) ;  D.  Heins.; 

Heyne ;  Wakef . ;  Jahn. 
ABOEAT  m  Venice,    1470;   N.  Heins.  (1670);  Gossrau;  "Wagn.   (1832, 

1861);  Forb.  (1852);  Ribb.;  Coningt. 
IMPONAT  ULt  Donat. ;  Aldus  (1514) ;  Pierius  (see  above) ;  Junta ;  P.  Manut. ; 

D.  Heins. ;  Heyne;  Brunct ;  Wakef. 
IMPONET  I   Rom.,    Med.     IH   N.    Heins.    (1670);    Grossrau;    "Wagn. 

(1832,  1861);  Ladew. ;  Haupt;  Ribb. 
IMPONIT  H  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).    HI  Venice,  1470  ;  Pottier 

0  Fr.,  Pal,  Ver.,  St.  Gall 


Ovid,  Met.  6. 171  (Niobe  speaking)  : 

.    .     .    "  cur  coUtvir  Latona  per  aras, 
numen  adhuc  sine  thure  meum  est  ?  " 

Adobet.  Qrotius,  Epist.  268  (Q-.  J.  Vossio),  Amstel.  1687, 
p.  101 :  "  Eegnat  Oardinalis  Eiceliacus — 

.     .    .     "  et  q^uisquam  numen  lunonis  adoret 
posthac ! " 

Numen  being,  as  I  have  shown  at  verse  12,  self-originating, 
irresponsible  will  and  pleasure,  numen  iunonis  is  neither  the 
deity  of  Juno,  nor  the  might  of  Juno  ("der  Juno  macht,"  Voss), 
nor  a  mere  equivalent  for  Juno  {"Me,  at  quanto  gravius! " 
Heyne,  Forbiger),  but  the  self-originating,  irresponsible  will 
and  pleasure  of  Juno  ;  and  the  question  asked  is  not  who  will 
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adore  Juno's  deity  ?  or,  -who  will  adore  Juno's  might  ?  or,  who 
will  adore  Juno  ?  but  who  will  adore  Juno's  irresponsible  will 
and  pleasure?  Juno  might  have  asked,  who  will  adore  me  ?  or, 
who  will  adore  Juno  ?  or,  who  will  adore  Juno's  might  ?  or,  who 
will  adore  Jimo's  majesty  ?  or,  who  will  adore  Jupiter's  consort 
and  sister  ?  or,  who  will  adore  the  queen  of  heaven  ?  or,  who 
will  adore  the  Saturnian  queen  ?  but  her  question  -is  none  of 
these;  her  question  is:  who  will  adore  Juno's  numen,  Juno's 
self-originating,  irresponsible  mil  and  pleasure  ?  And  why  is  it 
precisely  this  question  and  no  other  which  Juno  should  ask  ? 
Plainly  because  it  is  of  her  numen  laesum,  of  the  infringe- 
ment of  her  privilege  of  independent,  irresponsible  will  and 
pleasure,  she  is  complaining  all  through.  Pallas,  she  tells  us, 
did  what  she  pleased  with  Ajax  Oileus  and  the  Grecian  fleet, 
had  her  whole  will  and  pleasure  (numen)  of  them,  but  I,  so 
much  Pallas's  superior,  I  the  queen  of  heaven,  I  Jove's  sister 
and  consort,  cannot  have  my  will  and  pleasure  (numen)  with 
these  paltry  Trojans.  Who  -will  ever  hereafter  adore  my 
numen,  my  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  ?  who  expect  anything 
from  it  ?  who,  to  propitiate  it,  lay  a  gift  on  my  altar  ?  Compare 
3.  437 : 

"  Iimonis  magnae  primum  prece  numen  adora : 
Iimoni  cane  vota  libens,  dominamque  potentem 
suppKcibus  supera  donis," 

where  we  have  this  same  "  numen  lunonis" — in  connexion  too 
with  adoration  by  means  of  prayers  and  gifts,  pointedly  distin- 
guished not  merely  from  the  personality  ("lunoni"  "domi- 
nam"),  but  even  from  the  other  chief  attribute  of  the  goddesSj 
her  power  ("  potentem").  See  Eem.  on  "  numine  laeso,"  1.12, 
and  on  "  tolerabile  numen,"  5.  768. 
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55. 

VENTOKUM  IN  PATRIAM 


Patriam  is  not  taken  loosely,  or  as  merely  signifying  the  place 
where  Jupiter  had  confined  the  winds,  but,  as  shown  by  the 
immediately  subsequent  loca  foeta  furentibus  austris,  the 
place  of  their  birth,  their  natire  soil ;  accordingly,  we  find  them 
here  before  they  were  placed  under  the  dominion  of  Aeolus, 
Val.  Flacc.  1.  576  : 

"  continuo  Aeoliam  Tyrrhenaque  tendit  ad  antra 


aequore  Trinacrio  refugique  a  parte  Pelori 
Btat  rupes  torrenda  fretis,  quot  in  aethera  eurgit 
molibus,  infeimas  toties  demissa  sub  undas. 
nee  scopnlos  aut  antra  minor  iuxta  altera  tellus 
cemitur :  Ulam  Achamas  habitat  nudusque  Pyxaomon. 
has  nimbi,  ventique  domos,  et  naufraga  servat 
tempestas  ;  hinc  en  terras  latumque  prof  undum 
est  iter ;  hiac  olim  soliti  miacere  polnmque 
inf elixque  fretum :  neque  enim  tunc  Aeolus  ilJis 
rector  erat,  Libya  cum  rumperet  advena  Calpeu 
oceanus,  cum  flens  Sieulos  Oenotria  fines 
perderet,  et  mediis  intrarent  montibus  undae ; 
intonuit  donee  pavidis  ex  aethere  ventis 
omnipotens,  regemque  dedit,  quem  iussa  vereri 
saeva  cohors.  in  monte  chalybs  iterataque  muris 
saxa  domant  Euros :  cum  iam  prohibere  frementum 
ora  nequit,  rex  tunc  aditus  et  claustra  refringit 
ipse  Tolens,  plaeatque  data  fera  murmura  porta," 

a  passage  which  seems  to  fix  the  time  at  which  Jupiter  placed 
the  winds,  the  old  inhabitants  of  this  island,  tmder  the  dominion 
of  king  Aeolus,  viz.,  when  they  had  gone  so  far,  made  such  iU 
use  of  their  uncontrolled  liberty,  as  to  force  the  waves  in  be- 
tween Italy  and  Sicily,  and  to  separate  Africa  from  Europe  at 
Gibraltar. 
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58. 

YINCLIS  ET  CARCEHE  FEAENAT 


ViNCLis  is  not  to  be  understood  literally,  or  as  signifying  th.at 
the  winds  were  actually  chained — that  they  were  not,  is  suffi- 
ciently clear  both  from  the  reason  of  the  thing  itself,  and  from  the 
sequel,  according  to  which  it  appears  that  on  the  antrum  being 
thrown  open  they  rushed  forth  and  swept  sea  and  land — but 
it  is  to  be  understood  in  that  looser  sense  in  which  it  is  so  often 
used,  viz.,  in  the  sense  of  restraint  or  confinement,  2.  134  : 

"  eripui  fateor  leto  me  et  vincula  rupi," 

where  see  Eem. ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  5  (ed.  Lamb.,  p.  200) :  "quid  si 
aufugisset,  si  vincla  rupisset?"  Cic.  in  Cat.  k  (ed.  Lamb.  332) : 
"  Vincula  Ycro,  et  ea  sempitema,  certe  ad  singularem  po'enam 
nefarii  sceleris  inventa  sunt ;"  Tacit.  Hist,  k.,  57 :  "  Pignusque 
tanti  sceleris  neee  aut  vinculis  legatorum  daretur;"  Claud,  in 
Rufin.  2.  U82 : 

' '  exaequat  [Ehadamanthus]  damnum  meritis,  et  muta  f  erarum 
cogit  vincla  pati," 

confines  in  wild  beasts,  within  the  shapes  of  wild  beasts ;  Marcian,* 
I.  C.  [=  Jurisconsultus],  lib.  v.  de  Interd.  et  Releg. :  "  Exilium 
triplex  est :  aut  certorum  locorum  interdictio ;  aut  lata  fuga,  ut 
omuium  locorum  interdictio,  praeter  certum  locum ;  aut  insulae 
vinculum,  i.  e.  relegatio  in  insulam." 

ViNCLis  ET  CARCEKE.  "Alii  '  viuclis  caiceris'  tradunt,  ut 
[2.  627]  '  quam  ferro  excisam  crebrisque  bipennibus  instant,' " 
Serv.  (ed.  Lion),  followed  by  Heyne("  Vincula  per  caroerem 
declarantur,  non  enim  compedesessepossunt"),  and  undoubtedly 
with  reason,  caeceee  defining  the  kind  of  restraint  or  confine- 


*  The  fragments  of  Marcian  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  Justinian's 
Pandects  (Pandect.  Florent.),  whicli  contains  an  index  referring  to  the  places  in  thfe 
Pandects  vrhere  Marcian's  writings  are  cited. 
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ment  meant  by  vinclis  to  be  the  restraint  or  confinement  of  a 
prison,  exactly  as,  Aen.  7.  325 : 

.     .     ,    "  taud  vinolo  nee  legibus  aeqiiam," 

"  legibus"  defines  tbekind  of  restraint  or  confinement  meant  by 
*' vinclo"  to  be  the  restraint  or  confinement  of  laws. 

The  proposition  of  Nanck  (Jahn,  Jahrb.,  suppl.  14,  p.  556)  to- 
separate  VINCLIS  from  traenat  and  join  it  to  peemit,  is  not  to  be 
acceded  to — first,  on  account  of  the  excellent  sense  just  pointed 
out  which  is  afforded  by  vinclis  et  caeceee,  joined  with 
ERAENAT  ;  sccondly,  on  account  of  the  exact  parallel  "tenebris  et 
carcere,"  6.  734 : 

.     .     .     "  clausae  tenebiis  et  carcere  caeco," 

where  "  carcere"  defines  the  darkness  meant  to  be  the  darkness 

of  a  prison ;  and  thirdly,  on  account  of  the  actual  junction  of 

vinclis  and  carcere  by  Val.  Flacc.  1.  601  (Borea;s  speaking- 

of  himself)  :' 

"  nee  TniTii  libeitas  imis  frcta  tollere  arenis, 
qualis  eram,  nondum  Tinclis  et  carcere  clausus  ! " 

where  not  only  have  we  vinclis  and  carcere  joined  together, 
but  both  words  are  applied  by  Boreas  himself  to  this  very  con- 
finement of  his,  spoken  of  by  Yirgil.  Compare  Soph.  Antig. 
955  (Ahrens) : 

C^vxBv  S'  o^vxo\os  irais  o  ApvavTos, 
HSavaii  0ain\evs,  icepro/uois  opyais, 
eic  Aioyuffov  irerpwSei  Kara^apKTOs  ev  Seff/iai, 

where  TTETpwSet  ev  Sscr^a*  is  exactly  the  vinclis  et  cakceke  of 
our  text  [Nervo  vinctus  est  etiam  impotens  irae  filius  Dryantis, 
quern  Bacchus  saxoso  conclusit  in  carcere].  See  Eem.  on  "vin- 
cula  rupi,"  2.  134. 

Of  that  other  use  of  the  conjoined  terms  vincla  and  career,, 
with  which  our  author's  use  of  those  terms  in  our  text  has  been 
confounded  by  Voss  : 

.     .     .     "  in  band'  einscbliesst  und  gefangniss,'' 

we  have  an  example  in  Cicero  {in  Cat.  1.  8) :  "  Sed  quam  longe 
videtur  a  carcere  atque  a  vinculis  abesse  debere  qui  se  ipse  iam 
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dignum  custodia  iudicarit  ?"  where  the  intervening  "  atque  a  " 
not  merely  unites  "  carcere"  and  "  vinculis,"  but  indicates  the 
latter  to  be  a  climax  of  the  former.  In  English  we  would  say : 
from  prison ;  aye,  from  chains. 

VaSTO     ANTKO    IMPERIO     PKEMIT     AC    VINCLIS     ET      CARCEKE 

FRAENAT.^No  commeutator,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  attempted 
to  show  the'structure  of  this  sentence,  nor  indeed  could  it  be 
shown  so  long  as  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  words  vinclis 
ET  CARCERE  Were  used  literally,  viz.,  in  the  sense  of  chains 
and  a  prison.  The  commentators,  understanding  the  words  so, 
found  themselves  on  the  horns  of  this  dilemma :  If  they  said  that 
VASTO  ANTRO  belonged  to  both  clauses,  and  that  the  structure 

was    VASTO     ANTRO     PREMIT    IMPERIO    AC    FRAENAT    VINCLIS    ET 

CARCERE,  i.  e.  ntles  andrestrains  with  chains  and  a  prison,  in  avast 
cave,  they  would  be  asked,  what  is  a  prison  in  a  vast  cave  ? 
If  they  said  vasto  antro  belongs  only  to  premit  imperio,  and 
the  structure  is  premit  imperio  vasto  antro,   et   fraenat 
viNCJ.is  ET   CARCERE — CARCERE   being   a  repetition  of  vasto 
antro,  and  the  second  clause  a  variation  of    the   first — they 
would  be  asked,  by  what  authority  do  you  take  on  you  to  sepa- 
rate from  VASTO  antro  a  clause  which  is  plainly  no  less  inti- 
mately connected  with  it  than  imperio  premit,  both  clauses 
standing  equally  opposite  to  it  on  the  far  side  of  ltjctantes 
VENTOs  tempestatesque  sonoras,  and  being  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  the  conjunction  ac  ?  Unable  to  answer 
either  question,  they  wisely  left  both  structure  and  meaning 
immooted,  and  the  passage  remained  altogether  without  elucida- 
tion.    Vinclis   et  carcere  once  rightly  understood,  viz.,  as 
figurative  and  signifying  confinement,  all  difficulty  is  removed : 
the  clause  vinclis  et  carcere  fraenat  is  not  a  variation  of 
vasto  antro  imperio  premit,  but  a   co-ordinate  of  imperio 
premit,  both  co-ordinates  equally  belonging  to  vasto  antro, 
and,  taken  together,  affording  an  example  of  that  preposterous 
construction  so  convenient  to  the  verse-maker,  so  inconvenient 
and  perplexing  to  the  reader,  which  informs  us  first  of  what 
happened  last,  and  last  of  what  happened  first. 
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59  {a). 

TLLI  INDIGNANTES 


There  can,  I  think,  he  little  doubt  that  for  much  of  this  fine 
picture  of  the  winds  indignantly  roaring  about  the  claustraof 
the  career  in  which  they  are  confined,  and,  upon  the  opening 
of  those  claustra,  rushing  out  and  furiously  sweeping  over 
land  and  sea,  Yirgil  is  indebted  to  the  chariot-races  of  the  Ludi 
Circenses,  in  which  the  horses,  ready  yoked,  were  kept  confined, 
until  the  moment  of  starting,  within  a  career,  separated  only 
from  the  spatia  of  the  circus  by  claustra,  for  the  opening  of 
which  the  horses  used  to  be  seen  testifying  their  impatience  by 
neighing  and  snorting,  and  pawing  against  them  with  their 
feet,  and  on  the  opening  of  which  they  rushed  forth  (velut 
AGMiNE  facto),  two,  three,  or  four  chariots  abreast,  and  swept 
the  spatia  with  the  impetuosity  of  the  whirlwind. 

In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  I  beg  the  reader, 
first,  to  observe  that  almost  all  the  words  of  the  description, 
and  notably  the  words  ltjctantes,  impeeio  peemit,  ekaenat, 

FREMUNT,      MOLLIT     ANIMOS,     TEMpEEAT    lEAS,     FEKANT    EAPIDI 

SECUM,  VEEEANT  PER  AUEAS,  are  applicable  to  the  manege; 
secondly,  to  refer  to  Val.  Flaccus  (1.  611),  where,  in  a  manifest 
copy  of  the  scene  before  us,  he  will  find  the  winds  to  be  styled, 
in  express  terms,  horses  rushing  from  the  career,  "  Fundunt  se 
carcere  laeti  Thraces  equi,  Zephyrusque,"  &c. ;  and,  thitdly,  to 
compare  Yirgil's  whole  description  with  the  description  which 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  {Carm.  23.  331)  has  given  of  the  chariot- 
race  : 

"illi  ad  claustra  fremunt,  repagulisque 
incumbunt  simul,  ac  per  otseratas 
transfumant  tabulas,  et  ante  ciusum 
campus  flatibus  occupatur  absens  : 
impellunt,  trepidant,  trahunt,  repugnant, 
ardescunt,  saliunt,  timent,  timentur, 
nee  gressum  coliibent,''sed  inquieto 
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duratum  pede  stipitem  flagellant. 
Tandem  murmure  bucciniB  atrepentis, 
suspensas  tubicen  vocans  quadrigas 
efBundit  celeres  in  arya  ourrue. 
Kon  sic  fulminie  impetus  trisulci,"  &o. 

Let  him  compare,  also,   Ovid,  Met.  2.  153;   Lucret.  6.  194; 
Stat.  Theh.  6.  397,  et  seq. ;  and  Virgil  himself,  Aen.  5.  IJ^I^. 

Hence  new  grace  and  beauty  to  the  whole  passage,  and 
proof  additional  to  that  adduced  at  verse  85,  that  the  winds 
were  let  loose,  not  through  a  breach  made  in  the  side  of  a 
hollow  mountain,  but  through  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  the  Ovpeog 
being  pushed  aside. 


59-60. 


MAGNO  CUM  MURMURE  MONTIS 
CIRCUM  CLAUSTRA  FREMUNT 


Montis  depends  not  on  claustra,  but  on  murmure — first,  on 
-account  of  the  grander  picture  thus  afforded;  secondly,  on 
account  of  the  better  cadence  of  the  verse,  a  pause  between  the 
final  dactyl  and  spondee  always  occasioning  more  or  less  of 
roughness  ;  thirdly,  on  account  of  the  similar  junction  of  the 
same  words  in  the  same  position  and  in  the  same  sense,  not  only 
by  Lucan,  10.  321  (of  the  Nile) : 

.     "  ac  mnlto  murmure  montia 
spumeus  invictis  canescit  fluctibus  amnis," 

but  by  our  author  himself,  verse  249,  below  : 

"  unde  per  ora  novem  vasto  cum  murmure  mentis 
it  mare  proruptum ;'' 

and  fpurthly — and,  of  itself  alone,  sufficient  reason — because  the 
claustra  about  which  the  winds  roar  are  not  of  the  mountain^ 
but  of  the  care  et  or  cave.  Claustra  montis — had  such  been 
the  const;ruction — had  been  the  mountain  itself,  the  mountain 
regarded  as  the  claustra  or  barrier  of  the  country  behind  it : 
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Mor.  3.  3  (of  the  Gimbri) :  "  neo  segnius  quam  minati  fuerant, 
tripartito  aginine,  per  Alpes,  i.  e.  claustra  Italiae,  ferebantur^" 
Tacit.  Hist.  3.  2 :  "Quid  turn  claustra  montium  profutura?" 
Servius,  therefore,  when  he  says :  "  Non  circum  montis 
CLAUSTRA  sed  CUM  MAGNO  MONTIS  MURMURE  freciebaiit,"  is 
perfectly  right,  a  praise  I  have  seldom  to  bestow  on  Servius. 

Montis.     See  Rem.  on  "  molem  et  montes,"  1.  65,  ad  fin. 

Claustra,  "  spiracula,"  Heyne,  Forbiger.  Certainly  not, 
for  if  by  claustra  were  meant  the  spiracula,  the  vents,  there 
need  be  no  f remere  of  the  prisoners  at  all  circum  claustra ; 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  march  out  at  once.  On  the 
contrary,  claustra  are  the  barriers,  the  impediments,  with 
which  the  spiracula  are  closed — the  molem  et  monies 
ALTOS  of  verse  65 ;  the  cavum  montem  of  verse  85 ;  the 
"  obiecto  monte "  with  which  the  same  Aeolus  "  premat  Bo- 
ream  Eurumque  Notumque,"  Stat.  8ilv.  3.  2.  U2,  quoted 
below ;  the  "  saxo"  with  which  the  same  Aeolus  "premat  por- 
tam  et  omne  claudat  iter,"  Stat.  Theb.  10.  2U6,  quoted  below; 
the  "  carcere  saxi"  under  which  Notus  did  not  lie  confined  on 
the  night  on  which  Julius  Caesar  ventured  across  the  Adriatic 
in  an  open  boat,  Luean,  1.  86,  quoted  below ;  the  "  ahenos 
postes"  which  Aeolus  dashed-to  in  the  face  of  the  same  winds 
striving  to  get  out,  and  so  drove  them  back  into  their  confine- 
ment, Claud.  Rapt.  Proserp.  1,  quoted  below.    Compare  2.  258  : 

...     "  pinea  f  urtim 
laxat  claustra  Sinon ;" 


2.  491 ; 


7.  185 ; 


.     .     .     "  neo  claustra,  neque  ipsi 
custodea  sufierre  valent ;" 


.  .  .  "portaxum  ingentia  claustra;'' 
Flor.  3.  3  (of  the  Cimbri) :  "  nee  segnius  quam  minati  fuerant, 
tripartito  agmine,  per  Alpes,  id  est  claustra  Italiae,  fere- 
bantur."  Claustra  is  always  something  solid,  something 
which  closes  up  an  opening,  not  the  opening  itself,  exactly  the 
Ghreek  kAjj^po  ;  Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  129^  (nuntius  ex  domo) : 

Sei^ei  Se  Kai  ffof     K\i]0pa  yap  wuXatv  ToSe 
5ioi7eToi"  Beafia  S'  eiffo^fiei  raxa 
TotovTOfj  oiov  /cot  fXrvyovvT'  eiroMTitrai : 
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Soph,  Oed.  Tyr.  1260  (the  nuntius) : 

^iivov  5*  ai)<ras,  as  vtpTrjyrjTov  rivoSf 
•jrvKais  StirXais  evr}\aT*.  ck  56  irvdfievav 
eK\iv€  Koi\a  KXTjtfpo,  KafXTrtiTTei  ffnyyi. 

{tanquam  si  viain  quia  praemonstraret,  in  geminas  fores  invectus  est  [Oedipus] 
funditusque  evellit  cava  claustra,  atque  in  cubiciilum  irruit]. 

Not  even  in  the  case  of  straits  is  claustra  the  straits  properly 
so  called,  i.  e.  the  passage  between  the  headlands ;   on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  barriers  which  approach  so  near  as  only  not 
totally  to  intercept  the  thoroughfare.     Therefore,  3.  411 : 
..."  angusti  rarescent  claustra  Pelori," 

the  headlands  of  Pelorus  shall  appear  to  separate,  so  as  to  leave 
a  wider  space  between ;  shall  retire  each  from  the  other.  Spira- 
cula  is  as  unhappy  a  synonym  as  could  well  in  any  case  be 
imagined  for  claustra;  has  a  peculiar — dare  I  venture  to  say  a 
happy — ^unhappiness  as  a  synonym  for  claustra  confining  the 
winds,  winds  being  of  all  created  beings  the  least  confinable  by 
airholes. 


60-61. 


CELSA  SEDET  AEOLUS  ARCE 
SCEPTRA  TENENS  MOLLITQUE  ANIMOS  ET  TEMPERAT  IRAS 


The  view  which  has  been  most  generally  taken  of  this  picture — a 
picture,  like  many  other  of  Yirgil's  pictures,  as  much  praised 
and  celebrated  as  it  is  little  understood,  is,  that  it  represents 
Aeolus  seated  on  an  arx,  or  high  rock,  or  eminence,  in  the 
interior  of  a  cave  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  palace 
for  himself  and  a  prison  for  the  winds,  and  there,, in  the  midst 
of  his  unruly  subjects,  wielding  his  sceptre  and  exercising  his 
authority :  "  Dat  illi  pro  regia  antrum  vastum,  ubi  ille  premit 
iMPERio,"  etc.,  Lemaire ; 

' '  high  in  his  hall  the  undaunted  monarch  stands, 
and  shakes  his  sceptre,  and  their  rage  commands"  (Dryden) ; 
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"  Aeolus  autem  in  deorum  numero  computatus  et  qui  ventortim 
Deiis  dictus  est,  cuius  talis  erat  imago  depicta ;  stabat  enim  in 
antro  linea  veste  indutua,  tenens  sub  pedibus  flabra,  instrumenta 
fabrilia ;  in  manu  autem  utraque  tenebat  comua,  quae  ori 
admovens,  ea  subflare,  et  ab  unoquoque  comuum  sex  ventos 
emittere  videbatur,"  Albrious  Philosopbus,  Be  Beoriim  imagini- 
hus  Khellus.  The  other,  directly  ^opposite  and  generally  less 
received  view  is,  that  it  represents  Aeolus  seated  on  a  throne  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  or  in  a  castle  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, under  which  the  winds  are  confined,  and  wielding  his 
sceptre  and  exercising  his  authority  there :  "  Celsa  in  ae.ce, 
extra  antrum,  alto  in  montis  cacumine,  infra  [vers.  144]  aula 
dicta,  seu  regia,"  Heyne  ;  "  Celsa  arx  est  domus  regia  in  cacu- 
mine montis  instrueta,"  Thiel ; 

.     .     .     "  hoch  sitzt  auf  der  zacke  bezeptert 
Aeolus,  sanftigt  den  geist,  imd  stiUt  des  zomes  empiirung"  (Voss). 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  according  to  which  of  these  views  the 
picture  is  most  caricature,  most  calculated  to  excite  the  laughter 
of  the  beholder — the  king  on  the  top  of  the  lofty  mountain,  and 
his  subjects  in  a  cave  under  it;  or  the  king  on  an  eminence  in 
the  middle  of  the  cave  under  the  mountain,  and  his  subjects 
aroimd  him.  But  Virgil  Is  not  a  caricaturist,  nor  are  his 
pictures,  his  characters,  or  himself,  ever  to  be  laughed  at.  His 
king  Aeolus  dwells  like  other  kings  celsa  arce,  in  a  lofty  keep, 
burg,  schloss,  or  castle,  at  such  distance  from  his  subjects  as  is 
consistent  with  royal  dignity.  This  celsa  ar.x  is  his  Homeric 
Sttijuara  koAo  {Od.  10.  13),  the  Kviariiv  Sujua  {ibid.  10.  10)  in 
which  he  resides  along,  with  his  six  daughters  and  his  six  sons 
iihid.  10.  5 : 

Tov  Kai  5a?S6/ca  iratBes  evi  /xeyapois  yeyaacnv 
c|  fjLEV  dvyarepesy  e|  S*  vices  ij^tooures  i 

ibid.  10. 11: 

•     .     .     pvKTas  S*  auT6  Trap*  aihottjs  aAoxoiffiV 
evSova'  ev  re  Tainjai  Koi  ff  Tjyt\rots  A.f x^ e"'"'"') 

and  put  of  which,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cave  (Sojuot 
8'  a-y\iaTa  irikovTai),  the  potentate  is  represented  by  Quintus 
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Calaber  as  issuing  on  this  very  occasion  to  liberate  his  prisoners, 
14.  474: 

avrpa  ireAei  aruyepriffiv  apqpayucv*  apupi  jrcrpjiin, 
Koi\a  KM  ■i]xnfVTa.     So/Mi  S'  ayx'Cra  ircAovTai 
fiioKov  lirrroTaSao.     Kix^v  Se  fuv  cvSov  eovra 
ffuf  T*  oA.ox*w  Kat  iraiffi  SvaSeKa.    Kai  oi  eenrev' 
oinroa^  Adrjvairi  Aayaaiv  cTre^T/ScTO  voffTti).  ■ 
avTap  oy'  ovk  airtSrifff,  fnoKav  S'  eKToaOe  fiehaSpav, 
%^p<TiV  VK  oKafiaroifriv  opos  /j.^ya  Tv\p€  rpiaiyrij 
eyd'  avefioi  K^Ka^etva  SvffTJX^fS  rjvXL^ouro 
ev  Kivea  KevBfiavr   Trepiax^  S"  aiey  uaij 
Ppvx<>liev)l  oAeyeiya'     /3n/  S'  epprj^e  KoXay-qu. 

It  is  through  the  middle  of  the  great  hall  of  this  arx  (Ovid, 
Ep.  11.  65  (Canace  to  Macai-eus) : 

.    .     .     "media  sedet  Aeolus  aula") 

not,  surely,  through  the  middle  of  the  prison  of  the  winds,  the 
nurse  is  conveying,  hid  among  olive  branches  in  a  basket,  the 
just-bom  fruit  of  Canaee's  incest,  vrhen  the  crying  of  the  child 
betrays  to  Aeolus  his  daughter's  shame,  and  the  palace  resounds 
with]  the  wrath  of  the  king : 

.     .     .     "  insana  regia  voce  sonat ;" 

and  so,  centuries  ago,  the  arx  of  Aeolus  was  rightly  under- 
stood by  my  own  modest,  unknown,  neglected  Dublin  Stany- 
hurst : 

.     .     .     "  King  Aeolus,  highly 
in  castel  settled,  theyr  strief  doothpacifie  ■wisely." 

See  Eem.  on  "  haec  habet  regna,"  6.  566. 

Sedet.    In  this  palace,  this  eels  a  arx,  this  regia — 

.     .     .     "  insana  regia  voce  sonat " — 

Aeolus  SEDET,  not  literally  sjYs,  or  is  in  the  sitting  position,  but  has 
his  seat,  sedem  habet,  resides,  exactly  as  we  say  in  English  "  the 
Queen's  royal  seat  of  Windsor,"  "London  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment;" exactly  as  Oallimachus  {Hymn,  in  Del.  219)  says  of 
Juno: 

.     .     .     ttv  $€  Kpeiovffa  Ka9r)aai 
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exactly  as  Oreon  says  to  Medea  (Seneca,  Medea,  269) : 

"  egredere,  purga  regna ;  letales  simul 
tecum  aufer  herbas :  libera  eives  metu. 
Alia  sedens  teUure  soUicita  Deos,'' 

and  exactly  as  Yirgil  himself  {Aen.  9.  3)  says  of  Turnus : 

.     .     .     "  luco  turn  forte  parentis 
Pilumni  Tunms  sacrata  Yalle  sedebat," 

was  residing. 

The  celsa  arx  (castle  on  an  eminence)  of  the  king  and 
governor  is  in  the  strongest  contrast  with  the  vastum  antrum, 
the  speluncae  atrae  of  the  dStenus;   Stat.  Silv.  2.  129  : 

,     .     .     "  nos,  vilis  turba,  caducis 
deservire  bonis,  semperque  optare  parati, 
spargimur  in  casus  :  celsa  tu  mentis  ab  arce 
despicis  errantes,  bumanaque  gaudia  rides." 

That  snch  contrast  of  the  site  of  the  prison  with  the  site  of  the 
arx  was  really  intended  by  our  author,  is  shown  by  the  position 
of  CELSA,  first  word  of  its  sentence,  first  word  of  the  account  of 
the  residence  of  Aeolus,  first  word  after  the  description  leaves 
the  prison. 

ScEPTRA  TENENS. — llTot  actually  holding  his  sceptre  in  his 
hand, 

"  sbakes  bis  sceptre"  (Dryden) ; 

avo  Terpris  OKifirTpa  x^P'C""'  (fl^  Bulgaris) ; 

.    .     .     "  realmente  adomo 

di  corona,  e  di  scettro,  in  alto  aasiso"  (Caro) ; 

but  invested  with  regal  power,  in  possession  of  the  supreme 
authority,  as  Stat.  Theb.  1.  IkO : 

.     .     .     "  ut  seeptra  tenentem 
foedere  praecipiti  semper  novus  angeret  baeres ;" 

Ovid,  &  Ponto,  3.  .2.  59  : 

"  regna  Tboas  babuit,  Maeotide  clams  in  ora  : 
nee  fuit  Euxinis  notior  alter  aquis. 
seeptra  tenente  illo,  liquidas  fecisse  per. auras  i 

nescio  quam  dicunt  Ipbigenian  iter ;'' 
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Ijucan,  8.  558 : 

.     .     .     "  iani  iure  sine  ullo 
Nili  sceptra  tenes ;" 

Coripp.  Johann.  1.  480  : 

.     .     .     "  cuius  iam  Maximianus  in  armis 
autiq^uos  persensit  avoa,  Eomana  per  orbeni 
sceptra  tenens,  Latii  princeps  ?  " 

And,  separately,  sceptra,    not  literally,  sceptre,  but  su- 
preme dominion;  Aen.  1.  82 : 


1.  257 : 
4.  597 : 

9.9: 


"  tu  mihi,  quodcunque  hoc  regni,  tii  sceptra,  lovemque 
concilias ;" 

.     .     .     "  sic  nos  in  sceptra  reponis  ?  " 

"  turn  decuit,  quum  sceptra  dabas  ;" 

"  Aeneas  vxhe  et  sociis  etclasse  relicta 
sceptra  Palatini  sedemque  petit  Evandri" 


(^here  we  Lave  again  the  actual  junction,  and  by  Virgil 
bimself,  of  sceptra  and  sedes,  both  in  the  same  metaphorical 
sense  as  in  our  text)  ;  Sil.  1.  44 : 

"  sceptraque  fundarit  victor  Lavinia  Teuoris ;" 

and  TENENS,  not  literally,  holding  in  the  hand,  but,  possessing : 
Aen.  1.  US : 

.     .    .     "  tenet  ille  immania  saxa 
Testras,  Eure,  domos;" 

11.505: 

...     "  tenent  Danai  qua  deficit  ignis." 
MOLLIT  ANIMOS  ET  TEMPERAT  IRAS. TheSC  WOrds,  like  SEDET 

and  TENENS,  do  not  refer  particularly  to  any  present  act  of 
Aeolus,  to  his  soothing  the  winds  with  his  sceptre,  or  from  his 
throne,  but  to  the  general  mollifying,  taming,  breaking-iu  effect 
produced  on  them  by  their  confinement  and  restraint,  under  the 
command  of  a  governor  (see  Eem.  1.  58) :  Stat.  Sik.  3.  2.  Ji.2  : 

"  et  pater,  Aeolio  frangit  qui  carcere  ventos, 


arctiua  olaecto  Borean,  Eurumque  Notumque 
monte  premat ;" 

HENKT,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  I.  18 
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Stat.  Achill.  1.  355  (Theth  to  Lycomedes)  : 

.     .     .     "  tu  frange  regendo 
indocilem  [Achillem]. 

The  words  are  connected  in  the  sense  with  the  preceding  imberio 
PREMiT  AC  viNCLis  ET  CARCERE  FRAENAT,  as  if  Virgil  had  Said, 
"  Premens  imperio  suo,  et  fraenans  vinclis  et  carcere,  mollit 
animos,"  &c.  And  accordingly  we  are  told  (verse  62),  ni 
FAciAT,  unless  they  were  thus  mollified,  not  by  that  spedstl 
and  personal  conciliation  generally  supposed  to  be  expressed  -by 
the  words,  sceptra  tenens  sedet  mollitque,  but  by  being 
kept  in  prison,  and  under  government,  they  would,  in  their  un- 
tamed violence,  sweep  the  whole  world  before  them ;  to  prevent 
which  consummation,  hoc  metuens,  the  provident  Father  of  all 
placed  them  under  the  mollifying  influence  of  confinement  and 
a  governor.  "  Mo  Hire  [to  soften)  is  to  be  carefully  distinguisheii 
from  1  en  ire  [to  soothe) ;  the  latter  being  to  produce  a  softening 
eilect  by  soft  measures;  mollire,  to  produce  the  softening 
effect  by  any  measures,  no  matter  how  severe  or  rigorous ;  in 
the  passage  before  us,  vinclis  et  carcere.  Compare  Cicero, 
De  Nat.  Deor.  2. 13k  :  "  Dentibus  mollitur  cibus  ;"  Hor.  Sat. 
l.k.20: 

"  usque  laborantes  dum  ferrum  juolliat  ignis." 

Exactly  similar  to  the  use  of  mollire  in  our  text  is  that  ef 
mulcere,  verse  70,  where  see  Eem. 

Temperat  IRAS,  moderates  their  anger,  moderates  the  violence 
of  their  anger ;  verse  150  :  "  temperat  sequor,"  moderates  the  vio- 
lence of  the  sea.    See  Eem.  1.  150(6).  "    * 


64. 

ABDIDIT 


"  Yerbarg,"  Voss.  No  ;  but  stowed  away,  pui  atcay  in  a  place 
apart,  or  by  themselves ;  first,-  because  the  idea  of  hiding  is,  not- 
withstanding the  contrary  opinion  of  the  lexicographers,  foreign 
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from  this  word,  whioli  always  means  simply  putting  away,  apart 
(ah -do)— compare  Oeorg.  3.  96  :  "  ahde  domo;"  Aen.  2.  553: 
"lateri  capulo  tenus  abdidit  ensem,"  &c.  ;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause it  was  plainly  Jupiter's  intention  to  put  the  winds,  not  in 
a  place  where  they  could  not  he  readily  seen  or  found,  hut 
merely  in  a  place  apart. 


65. 

MOLEMQUE  ET  MONTES 


"  Id  est,  MOLEM  MONTIS,  ct  est  figuTa  hendiadys"  .  .  .  says  Ser- 
vius,  plainly  understanding  a  single  mountain  to  he  mea,nit, 
out  of  a  cave  in  the  interior  of  which  Aeolus  (verse  85),  with  a 
thrust  or  push  of  his  spear  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  sets  free 
the  imprisoned  winds : 

.     .     .     "  cavum  conversa  ouspide  montem 
impulit  in  latus,  ac  venti    .     .     . 
qua  data  porta  ruunt," 

and  such  perhaps  has  heen  Virgil's  meaning ;  fqr,  first,  how 
little  store  is  to  he  set  by  the  plural  montes  appears  from  the 
plural  sPELTJNCis,  used  verse  64  as  equivalent  to  and  meaning  no 
more  than  antro,  verse  56,  and  from  the  plural  divis  (8.  103  : 
"  Amphitryoniadae  magno  divisque")  used  as  equivalent  for  and 
meaning  no  more  than  divo  ("  Amphitryoniadae  magno  divo"), ' 
as  well  as  from  the  plural  "  modis  miris,"  verse  354,  not  mean- 
ing in  more  than,  one  wonderful  manner,  but  only  in  a  wonderful 
manner.  Secondly,  although  our  English  habits  of  thought 
and  expression  might  lead  us  to  understand  the  molem  et 
MOTviTES  which  Jupiter  insupek  imposuit  on  winds  already 
described  as  confined  in  speluncae,  to  have  been  actually 
placed  over  those  speluncae,  still  it  is  by  no  means  impro- 
"bable,  taking  into  account  our  author's  so  frequently  illogical 
forms  of  expression,  that  nothing  more  is  meant  by  the  two  dis- 
tinct statements,  "  stowed  away  in  caves"  and  "  placed  a  mass 

18* 
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and  high  mountains  over  them,"  than  "  stowed  away  ia  a  cave 
in  the  interior  of  a  high  and  massy  mountain  ;"  and,  thirdly, 
such  precisely  is  the  view  taken  of  the  Aeolian  career  hy 
Quintus  Smymaeus,  14.  474 : 

iKCTO  S'  A.toXn\v,  avifiav  o8i  \a0pov  aevraiv 
avTpa,  TTcXei,  (TTvyfpricnv  apripaiiev'  aii<pt  irerpiiirt, 
Koi\a  KOI  itxt^""^""  Soiioi  S'  ayxiara  tteA.oi'toi 
AioA-ou  iTTTTOTaSao.  KL-)(ev  5e  jxiv  evSov  eovra 
ffvv  t'  dKox^i  Kat  iratffi  BvtaSeKa.  Kat  ol  eenrec 
OTTTTOi/  A6ijvat7j  Aavafiov  eTrefjiriSero  ifotrrco. 
AvTap  o-y'  ovk  oirt0?j(re,  fio\uv  5'  eKTOffde  fieKadpav, 
X^pffty  viT^  oKafiarTjffiU  opos  jueyo  Tv\l/e  rpiatvn), 
evfl'  ayefioi  KeKaSeiya  dvffrix^^s  t)v\i^ovto 
ev  Keyeco  KevOfKoyV  irepiax^  S*  aiey  toiTj, 
fipvxa/ievTi  oKeyeiVa'  fill)  S'  eppijie  KoKavijv, 

andby  Val.  Flacc.  1.  576: 

"  continuo  Aeoliam  Tyrrfienaqiie  tendit  ad  antra 


aequore  Trinacrio  refugique  a  parte  Pelori 
Stat  rapes  horrenda  fretis  ;  qnot  in  aethera  surgit 
molibus,  infernas  toties  demissa  sub  undas. 
nee  scopulos  aut  antra  minor  iuxta  altera  tellus 
cemitur  :  illam  Acamas  habitat,  nudusque  Pyracmon. 
has  nimbi  ventique  domes,  et  naiifraga  servat 
tempestas ;  bine  in  terras  latnmqne  profundum 
eat  iter :  bine  olim  aoliti  miscere  polnmque 
•  inf  elixque  f  return  :  neque  enim  tunc  Aeolus  illis 
rector  erat,  Libya  cum  rumperet  advena  Calpen 
Oceanus,  cum  flens  Siculos  Oenotria  fines 
perderet,  et  mediis  intrarent  montibus  undae, 
intonuit  donee  pavidis  ex  aetbere  ventis 
Omnipotens,  regemque  dedit,  quern  iussa  vereri 
saeva  cobors  :  in  monte  cbalybs  iterataque  muris 
saxa  domant  Euros ;  quum  iam  probibere  f rementum 
ora  nequit,  rex  tunc  aditus  et  claustra  refringit 
ipse  Tolens,  placatque  data  fera  miirmura  porta," 

as  well  as  by  Val.  Flacc.  8.  321 : 

"  ergo,  ubi  diva  [luno]  rates  bostemque  accedere  cernit, 
ipsa  subit  terras,  tempestatumque  refringit 
veutonunque  domos  ;  volucrum  gens  tiu'bida  fratrum 
erumpit.  cksssm  dextra -Saturnia  monstrat," 
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in  all  wliioli  places  the  Aeolian  career  is  not  a  cave  under  a 
mountain,  and  to  be  got  at  by  shoving  or  shunting  the  mountain 
aside,  but  a  cave  in  a  mountain  and  to  be  got  at  through  the 
side  of  the  mountain.  So  little  clearly,  however,  is  this  meaning 
-expressed  by  our  author  that  two  of  his  best  commentators.  La 
Cerda  and  Heyne,  failed  to  perceive  it,  and  understanding  the 
speluncae  of  the  winds  to  be  under  the  mountain,  represented 
Aeolus  as  liberating  his  prisoners  by  pushing  the  mountain  to 
one  side — "totus  mons  in  latus  dimovetur :"  an  interpretation 
soon  afterwards  repudiated  by  the  later  of  the  two  commenta- 
tors in  favour  of  the  theory  that  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty, 
not  by  any  mere  push  of  the  spear  held  in  the  hand,  but  by  a 
oast  of  the  spear  so  powerful  as  to  break  open  the  mountain's 
side :  "  Egregie  autem  dei  et  potentia  et  impetuosum  obsequium 
declaratur,  uno  sub  ictu  (non  ut  ohm  accipiebam  in  latus  dimoto, 
verum)  latere  mentis  percusso  hasta  dei,  perrupto  et  sic  pate- 
f  acto,  .  .  .  banc  intorquet,  immittit,  ruptaque  rupe  viam 
ventis  facit,  qua  erumpant."  Happily  we  know  nothing  in 
English,  and  except  in  Virgil  and  his  imitators,  little  even  in 
Latin,  of  this  form  of  epexegesis,  this  awkward  embarrassing 
illogical  make-shift  of  the  versifier,  this  grand  hendiadys  of  the 
grammarian. 

The  Servian,  however,  is  not  the  only  view  which  may 
be  taken  of  the  Aeolian  career.  Another  view — in  some 
'respects  more,  in  other  respects  less,  probable — has  sometimes 
presented  itself  to  me,  viz.,  that  the  molem  et  montes  placed  by 
Jupiter  over  the  winds  (insuper)  may  not  have  been,  as  I  sup- 
pose (somewhat  rashly,  perhaps)  Servius  to  have  thought,  a  real 
mountain  containing  within  it  the  winds  in  their  vastum  an- 
trum or  atrae  speluncae,  but  only  (in  case  we  retain  so  much 
of  the  Servian  view  as  to  understand  molem  et  montes  altos 
to  mean  one  single  object)  a  figurative  mountain,  i.  e.  a  tall  and 
massy  boulder,  cromlech  or  Stonehenge  block,  placed  immediately 
on  the  opening  of  the  antrum,  or  (in  case  we  understand 
MOLEM  ET  MONTES  ALTOS  to  mean,  as  it  seems  more  obviously  to 
jnean^  a  plurality)  a  heap  of  such  massy  blocks,  the  one  sole 
block  or  one  of  the  heap  of  blocks  (as  the  case  may  be)  being, 
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liot  striick  on  its  side,  but  pushed  aside,  viz.,  from  .off  the  open- 
ng,  by  Aeolus,  verse  85,  and  so  the  winds  set  at  liberty.  The 
arguments  which  have  occurred  to  me  in  favour  of  this  view 
are— first,  the  frequent  use  by  our  author  himself,  no  less  than 
by  other  writers,  of  mons  in  the  figurative  sense,  or  as  meaning 
no  more  than  a  boulder  or  block  of  stone :  Georff.  3.  252  : 

"  at  neque  eos  iam  frena  virum,  neo  vertera  saeva, 
non  scopuli  rupesque  cavae  atque  obiecta  retardant 
fiumina,  correptosque  unda  torquentia  montes," 

where  "  montes"  are  mere  boulders  or  blocks  of  stone ;  Juvenal, 
3.  257  : 

"  nam  si  procubuit,  qui  saxa  Ligustica  portat 
axis,  et  eversum  fudit  super  agmina  monteiu 
quid  superat  de  corporibus  ?  quis  membra,  quis  ossa 
invenit?" 

where  "  montem"  is  a  mere  boulder  or  block  of  stone ;  Statius, 
Theb.  2.  559  : 

"  saxum  ingens,  qUod  vix  plena  oervice  gementes 
vertere  humo,  murisque  valent  inf erre  iuyenci, 
rupibus  evellit ;  dein  toto  sanguine  nixus 
sustinet,  immanem  quaerens  librare  ruinam, 

stupet  obvia  letbo 

turba  superstantum,  atque  emissi  tiirbine  mentis 
obruitur,' ' 

where  the  boulder  or  block  of  stone  which  has  just  been  called 
"saxum  ingens"  is  called  mons;  Ammian.  17.4:  "  quibu* 
colligatus  mons  ipse  efiigiatus  scriptUibus  elementis  .  .  . 
cavea  locatur  in  media,"  where  an  obeKsk  is  called  mons  and 
not  merely  mons  but  "  mons  ipse ;"  Silius,  4.  295  (ed. 
Riiperti) : 

"  baud  aliter  structo  Tyrrhena  ad  littora  saxo 
pugnatura,  f  retis  subter  caecisque  procelUs 
pila,  immane  sonans,  impingitur  ardua  ponto  ; 
immugit  Nereus,  divisaque  caerula  pulsu 
illisum  accipiunt  irata  sub  aequora  montem,'' 

where  even  a  pila  is  called  mons  ;  and  especially  Yirgil  him- 
self, ^e»:  12.  684.: 
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"  ac  veluti  montis  saxum  de  vertice  praoceps 
cum  niit  avulsum  vento,  sou  turbidua  imber 
proluit,  aut  annis  solvit  sublapsa  vetiistas ; 
fertur  in  abruptum  magno  mons  iraprobus  actu, 
exultatque  solo,  silvaa,  armenta  virosque 
involvens  secum," 

where  we  have  the  literal  mons  and  the  figurative  mons  close 
cheek-hy-jowl  tb  each  other — ^nay,  stranger  and  more  wonderful 
still,  the  one  falling  from  the  top  of  the  other.  Secondly, 
that  such  view  of  the  Aeolian  career,  viz.,  that  it  was  under 
not  in  the  molem  et  monies  is  immediately  and  inevitably 
suggested  by  insuper  imposuit.  Thirdly,  that,  this  view 
being  taken,  it  is  at  once  perceived  how  the  winds  escape  imme- 
diately on  the  push  given  by  Aeolus's  spear,  viz.,  through  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  from  which  the  push  of  the  spear  has  re- 
moved the  superimposed  molem  et  montes  (or  one  of  them) ; 
whereas,  the  Servian  view  being  taken,  it  is  necessary  to  imagine 
between  the  push  of  the  spear  and  the  escape  of  the  winds  either 
a  wide-thrown-open  door  or  a  wide  breach  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  I^ourthly,  that  no  less  an  authority  than  Statius 
represents  Aeolus  as  closing  up  the  career  of  the  winds 
"  obiecto  monte"— (/Si'fe.  S.  2.  k2) : 

"  et  pater,  Aeolio  frangit  qui  carcere  ventos 


arctius  obiecto  Borean  Eurumque  Notumque 
monte  premat," 

— not  surely  with  an  opposed  mountain,  but  with  an  opposed 
boulder  or  great  block  of  stone,  as  placed  beyond  doubt  not  only 
by  the  reason  of  the  thing,  but  by  Statius's  own  exact  parallel, 
Theb.  10.  2If6 : 

"  non  aliter  moto  qiiam  si  pater  Aeolus  antro 
portara  iterum  saxo  premat  imperiosus,  et  omne 
claudat  iter,  iamiam  sperantibus  aequora  ventis,'' 

where  the  literal  expression  is  used  as  being  more  propitious  to 
the  measure  than  the  figurative,  exactly  as  in  the  parallel  passage 
and  in  our  text  the  figurative  expression,  being  more  propitious 
to  the  measure  than  the  literal,  is  used  in  preference;  only  second- 
ary regard  being,  according  to  the  general  practice  of  poets,  paid 
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in  either  case  to  tlie  clearness  of  the  sense.  Fifthly,  the 
boulder  or  figurative  mons  with  which,  according  to  this  view, 
the  Aeolian  cave  is  stopped  up,  verse  65,  and  which  Aeolus, 
verse  85,  pushes  away  with  his  spear,  so  as  to  give  the  winds 
egress,  is  exactly  the  OvpeoQ  of  the  cave  of  Polyphemus,  Horn. 
Pd;  9.  2h.O : 

avTap  CTTCiT  eireflTj/ce  dvpeov  /leya  infos'  aeipas 
o^pifiop'  ovK  av  rovye  Sua)  Kai  etKoff   afia^at 
effdhai  TCTpwcvKKoL  an  ovdeos  o-)(Kia<T^ia.v' 
Ta(!ar\v  tiKi^vrov  ■tmpTpi  eireSriKe  6vpr]aiv  ; 

the  "  immane  saxum,"  and' the  "  obex  fraoti  montis"  of  the  cave 
of  Cacus,  8.  225  : 

"  ut  sese  inolusit,  luptisque  immane  oatenis 
deiecit  saxum,  f  erro  quod  et  arte  paterna 
pendetat,  fultosque  emuniit  obiice  postes  :" 

Ovid,  Fast.  1.  563  : 

"  ille  [Cacus]  aditum  fracti  praestnix^rat  obiice  montis ; 

vix  iuga  movissent  quinque  bis  illud  opus, 
nititur  bio  bumeris,  coelum  quoque  sederat  Ulis, 

et  vastum  motu  coUabef  actat  oijus. 
quod  simul  evulsum  est,  f ragor  aetbera  terruit  ipsum 

ictaque  subsedit  pondere  molis  bumus," 

and  the  Xtfloc  fuyag  a(j>oSpa  of  Christ's  sepulchre,  Uv.  Marc.  16. 
3 :  Kai  t\i')OV  Trpqg _£avTai;'  nc  aTroKvXi<x£i  rifxiv  rav  \i6ov  £k  r>jc 
dupaQ  Tov  jUvrjjUEiou;  koi  avafiXixpaaai  Oetopavaiv,  oti  ottokskv- 
XiuTui  o  \idog'  j)v  'yap  jUEya?  tr^oSpa — »1I  of  them  boulders  or 
great  blocks  of  stone  pushed,  rolled,  or  otherwise  applied  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  when  it  was  necessary  it  should  be  closed, 
and  pushed,  roUed,  or  otherwise  moved  away  when  it  was  neces- 
sary it  should  be  opened ;  and,  sixthly,  that  no  sufficient 
reason  has  ever  yet  been  assigned,  either  why  the  Aeolian  cave 
should  be  without  such  usual  dvpsog,  or  why,  such  usual  Ovpsog 
being  in  its  place,  the  prison  warder  should  let  the  winds  out, 
not  with  a  simple  push  of  the  dvpaog  to  one  side,  but  with  a 
epear-thrust  on  the  wall  of  his  own  prison  which  breaches  it  aa 
widely  as  ever  was  breached  in  after  times  the  wall  of  a  Olerken- 
well  jail  by  burglars  armed  with  lucifer  matches  and  gunpowder. 
Let  every  one  have  his  own  opinion  :  there  is  none  perfectly 
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tinobjectionable,  so  well  has  confused  expression — perhaps  even 
confused  thought — been  glossed  over  and  made  to  look  beautiful 
by  harmonious  versification.  The  poet's  motto  and  all  the 
poets  striving  is  "  videri."  He  says  himself  "  victor  virum 
volitare  per  ora,"  and  the  one  only  sure  way  to  that  goal  is 
"  videri." 


65-66. 

INSUPER   IMPOSUIT 


Placed  on  the  top  of  them ;  Aen.  3.  579  : 

.     .     .     "  ingentemq^ue  insuper  Aetnam 
impositam,' ' 

placed  on  the  top  of  him;  Sen.  Sere.  Fu.r.  317  (Megara  speaking 
of  Hercules  alive  in  Hades)  : 

"  demersus  ac  defossxis,  ac  toto  insiiper 
oppressus  orte,  quam  viam  ad  superos  hatet?" 

— oppressed  with  the  whole  world  on  the  top  of  him. 


85-86. 

CAVUM  CONVERSA  CUSPIDE  MONTEM 
IMPULIT  IN  LATUS 


To  those  who,  with  Heyne,  on  his  second  and  more  deliberate 
view,  imagine  they  see  in  montem  not  a  mons  placed  over  the 
Aeolian  cave,  but  a  mons  containing  that  cave  in  its  interior, 
CAVUM  of  course  presents  no  difficulty — is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
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very  epithet  which  convinces  them  how  correct  the  view  they 

have  taken  both  of  montem  here  and  of  its  correlative  molem 

ET  MONTES,  verse  65,  viz.,  that  the  one  no  less  than  the  other  is 

the  very  Aeolian  career,  the  hollow  mountain  of  the  winds, 

exactly  as  Ovid's  "  mens  cavus,"    {Met.  11.  593)  is  the  hollow 

mountain  of  Sleep : 

"  est  prope  Cimmerios  longo  speUmca  recessu, 
mons  caTus,  ignavi  domus  et  penetralia  Somni." 

Not  SO,  however,  those  who  may  prefer  the  alternative  view  I 
have  suggested  at  verse  65,  viz.,  that  the  montem  of  our  text, 
no  less  than  the  correlative  molem  et  montes  of  verse  65,  are 
only  the  houlder  and  boulders  closing  up  the  mouth  of  the 
actual  prison  ("  vastum  antrum,"  ver.  56,  and  "speluncae  atrae," 
verse  64).  To  them  cavum  is  at  first  blush  a  difficulty — a  diffi- 
culty which,  however,  vanishes  as  soon  as  they  recollect  the 
Koi\a  KXr,6oa  of  Sophocles  {Oed.  Tyr.  1260: 

Setvov  S'  avffaSj  as  v^TjyTjTov  rtyoSf 
'jrv\a,ts  SLtrKats  ev7]\aT.  e/c  Se  Trudfieucoy 
€K\ive  KoiKa  K\7]8pay  KafnviirTei  (TTeyrj 

[tanquam  si  Tiam   quis  praemonstraret,  in  geminas  fores  iuvectus  est    Oedipus^ 
funditusque  evellit  cava  claustra,  atque  in  ciibiculum  irruit]), 

and  the  araOfJia  KoiXa  Bupawv  of  Theocritus  {^Idyll.  2U.  13  : 

rafios  ap'  aiva  ireKupa  Suw  iroKvfnjxt^vos  HpTj 
Kvaveats  tppiffffovTas  vjro  ffiretpaifft  bpaKovras 
wpffep  etn  irKarvv  avdov,  odt  ffraOfia  Kot\a  Svptuov 
otKov,  aireiXtja'affa  (payety  ^pefpos  HpcucATjo), 

and  perceive  that  the  Ovosoq  or  boulder  shutting  up  the  cave 
may  be  styled  cavus  on  account  of  the  cavity  (viz.,  the  cave 
itself)  behind  or  below  it,  with  the  same  propriety  with  which 
the  K\y}Bpa  of  Homer  and  the  araOfxa  of  Theocritus  are  styled 
KoiXa,  on  account  of  the  cavities,  behind  them  respectively. 

Impulit  in  latus,  either  pushed  to  one  side  (shunted), 
or  struck  on  the  side,  according  to  the  view  which  may  have 
been  taken  of  cavum  montem  and  molem  et  montes.  If  those 
expressions  have  been  understood  to  signify  the  mountain  con- 
taining the  actual  cave  or  career,,  then  impulit  in  latus  is, 
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pushed  or  struct  on  the  side,  so  as  either  with  candid,  in- 
cautious Heyne,  to  breach  the  career  wall  (see  Eem.  oa 
"molem  et  montes"),  or  with  warier  Yoss  (literal  as  usual,  and 
eschewing  all  explanation),  to  allow  passage  out  ("wo  sich  aus- 
gang  ofnete"),  or  with  half-and-half  Wagner  to  open  claustra 
("  ut  claustra  laxentur").  And  of  impellere  in  latus  used  in 
such  sense,  viz.,  as  equivalent  to  strike  or  push  on  the  side, 
there  is  at  least  this  sufficiently  indubitable  example,  Stat. 
Theh.  1.  lU  : 

"  ut  stetit  [Tisiphone]  abrupta  q^ua  plurimus  arce  Cithaeron 
oocurrit  caelo,  fera  sibila  crine  virenti 
congeminat,  sigmim  terris,  undo  omnis  Achaei 
ora  maris  late,  Pelopeiaque  regna  resultant. 
audiit  et  medius  caeli  Parnassus,  et  asper 
Eurotas,  dubiamque  iugo  fragor  impulit  Oeten 
in  latus,*  et  geminis  vix  fluctibus  obstitit  Istbmos," 

while  of  impellere  by  itself,  in  the  sense  of  striking,  the 
examples  are  even  numerous ;  Georg.  1.  25k  ■' 

.     .     .     "  infidum  remis  impellere  marmor ;'' 

Ovid,  Met.  3.  657  : 

.     .     .     "impellit  properantibus  aequora  remis;'' 

TibuUus,  2.  5.  3  : 

..."  vocales  impellere  pollice  chordas  ;" 

Ovid,  Met.  10.  U5  : 

,     .     .     "  impulsas  tentayit  pollice  chordas ;" 

Sil.  11.  217  : 

"  cui  patuere  Alpes,  saxa  impellentia  caelum;" 

and  especially  Claud,  de  Rapt.  Proseip.  11.  179  : 

"  sic,  quum  Thessaliam  scopuUs  inclusa  teneret 
Peneo  stagnante  palus,  et  mersa  negarent 
arva  coli,  trifida  Neptunus  cuspide  montes 
impulit  adversos :  tum  f  orti  saucius  ictu 
dissiluit  geUdo  vertex  Ossaeus  Olympo ; 
carceribua  laxantur  aquae,  fractoque  meatu 
redduntur  fluviusque  mari,  tellusque  colonis  ;' ' 


*  Struck  Oeta  on  one  side,  so  as  to  make  it  doubtful,  i.  e.  so  as  to  make  it 
totter. 
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■where  not  only  is  tlie  cuspide  montem  impulit  of,  our  text 
repeated  as  nearly  as  need  be  in  "  cuspide  monies  impulit,"  but 
"impulit"  is  explained  by  "saucius  iotu."  To  which  example 
may  be  added  Ovid,  Fast.  3.  519  : 

"altera  gramineoapectabis  Eqiiiria  campo, 

quern  Tybris  curvis  in  latus  urget  aquis, " — 

"  the  grassy  plain  which  Tyber  presses  on  the  side  with  its 
water." 

If,  on  the  contrary,  cavum  montem  and  molem  et  montes 
have  been  understood  to  be  the  Bvotog  or  boulder  closing  the 
mouth  of  the  career,  then  impulit  in  latus  is  not,  struck  on 
the  side,  but  pushed  to  one  side,  as  Stat.  Theh.  6.  656  : 

,     ,     ,     "  '  hunc  potius,  iuTenes,  qui  moenia  saxis 
frangere,  qui  Tyrias  deiectum  vaditis  arces, 
hunc  rapite  ;  ast  illud  cui  non  iaoulabile  dextrae 
pondus  ? '  et  atreptum  nullo  conamine  iecit  [Hippomedon] 
in  latus," 

threw  the  disk,  not  on  its  side,  but  to  one  side,  aside,  i.  e.,  out 
of  the  way ;  Stat.  Theb.  6.  5^2  (of  Leander  embroidered  on  a 
garment) : 

.    .     ■     "  Phryxei  natat  hie  contemptor  ephebus 

aequoris,  et  picta  transluoet  caerulus  unda  : 

in  latus  ire  manus,  mutaturusque  videtur 

brachia,  nee  siccum  speres  in  stamine  crinem," 

the  hands  go,  not  on  the  side,  but  to  the  side,  aside,  sideways  ; 

Stat.  Theb.  9.  802 : 

.    .     .     "  sed  ferri  lumiue  diro 
turbatus  sonipes,  sese  dominumque  retorsit 
in  latus,  atque  avidam  transmisit  devius  hastam," 

jerked  himself  and  his  rider,  not  on  the  side,  but  sideways,  to 
one  side,  i.  e.  shyed,  so  as  to  let  the  spear  pass  by  without 
touching  either;  Olaud.  de  Rapt.  Proserp.  16.  7U  : 

.    .    .     ' '  dum  vellere  Pelion  Otus 
nititur,  oooubuit  Phoebo,  moriensque  Ephialtes 
in  latusobKquam  proiecit  languidus  Ossam,'' 

flung  Ossa  obliquely  to  one  side. 
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66. 

EEGEMQUE  DEDIT 

"Eegemque  dedit,"  Yal.  Mace.  1.  592  (quoted  Eem.  1.  55). 
With  respect  to  the  fact  of  the  king's  heing  the  gift  of  heaven 
to  the  -winds,  there  is  no  more  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
two  poets  than  there  is  at  present  in  Germany  between  any  two 
loyal  subjects  with  respect  to  the  fact  of  the  Emperor's  being 
the  gift  of  hpaven  to  that  country ;  or  than  there  was  within  our 
own  recollection — (aye,  and  stiU  is,  if  royal  mint  epigraphs  tell 
truth) — ^between  any  two  loyal  subjects  a.ny where  with  respedt 
to  the  fact  of  any  particular  crowned  head's  being  a  similar 
gift.  That  the  gift  is  represented  by  Virgil  as  providential, 
("  id  metuens,"  "  ni  faciat"),  the  offspring  of  that  wise  foresight 
which  anticipates  and  obviates  coming  evil,  and  by  Valerius 
iPlaccus  as  an  afterthought,  the  "posthuma  proles"  of  bitter 
experience — 

.     .     .     "  negue  enim  tunc  Aeolus  illis 
rector  erat,  Libya  cum  rumperet  ad  vena  Calpen 
oceanus,  cum  flens  Siculbs  Oenotria  fines 
perderet,  et  mediis  intrarent  montibus  uudae  " — ■ 

is  a  mere  variety  of  manner,  not  at  all  affecting  the  matter  of 
fact.  The  older  account,  the  first  colouring  of  the  picture,  is  of 
course  the  more  imaginative  and  Platonic ;  the  later,  the  more 
philosophic  and  Darwinian.  The  gift  itself,  in  whichever  light 
viewed,  presents  not  a  few  of  the  characters  of  another  scarcely 
less  celebrated  gift  of  heaven — that  sweet,  deep,  and  refreshing 
sleep,  which,  care-easing,  heart-healing,  eye-closing,  ear-stop- 
ping, hand-and-foot-tying,  noisy-tongue-and-throat-hushing, 
"  dono  divum  gratissima  serpit;"  and  in  the  kindliest,  most 
good-natured,  most  disinterested  manner  in  the  world,  takes  on 
itself,  for  eight  hours  out  of  every  four-and-twenty,  the  entire 
direction  and  management  of  our  too  often  crazy,  creaking, 
hard-to-be-managed  rudder — 

"  pone  caput,  fessosque  ooulos  furare  labori 
ipse  ego  paullisper  pro  te  tua  muntra  inibo." 
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66-67. 

QUI  FOEDERE  CERTO 
ET  PRBMERE  ET  LAXAS  SCIRET  DARE  lUSSUS  HABENAS 


FoEDERE  CERTO. — "  Certa  lege,  ratione ;  non  temere  et  pro 
eorum  impetu,"  Heyne.  "  Certis  legibus  astrietus,"  Wagner 
(1861).  "  Lege  certa,"  Gossrau.  "Foedus  is  here  nearly  equi- 
valent to  lex,"  Conington — an  explanation  wliicli  seems  to 
me  to  be  rather  inconsistent  with  the  important  word  lussus. 
,  How  were  it  possible  for  Aeolus's  government  of  the  winds  to 
be  at  one  and  the  same  time  "  certa  lege,  ratione,"  and  in  con- 
formity with  and  obedience  to  the  varying  will  of  a  superior 
bound  by  no  lex,  no  ratio  ?  Until  this  question  be  answered, 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  understanding  eoedere  in  its  oth^r 
and  no  less  usual  sense  of  pacto  or  covenant,  viz.,  covenant 
entered  into  between  Jupiter  and  Aeolus,  according  to  which 
Aeolus,  for  the  sake  of  certain  advantages — as,  for  instance, 
territory,  arx,  and  the  dignity  of  rex — took  on  him  the  trouble- 
some office  of  keeping  the  winds  in  order,  and  marshalling 
them  hither  or  thither  as  his  suzerain,  imperial  Jove,  should 
direct — 

ET  PREMEEE,  ET  lAXAS  SCIRET  DARE  ITJSSUS  HABENAS. 

Voss,  agreeing  with  me  in  his  interpretation  of  the  word 
foedeke,  but  strangely  enough  confining  its  operation  to  pre- 
MERE,  and  that  of  lussus  to  dare  laxas  habenas,  and  re- 
garding lussus  and  foedere  as  opposed  to  each  other,  and 
paying  no  attention  at  all  to  the  two  et's  which  so  plainly  place 
the  two  infinitives  and  lussus  itself  in  connexion  with  foedere, 
thus  translates : 

..."  der  bald  naoh  gemessenem  biindniss 
bandigen  konnte  den  lauf,  und  bald  nacb  gebeiss  sie  entzugeln." 

Premere.     Oonington  queries  whether  premere  [ventos], 
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or    PEEMEEE     HABENAS.         That    it    is    PREMERE    HABENAS   is,    I 

think,  placed  beyond  doubt  by  Ovid,  Met.  2.  135 : 

"  neo  preme,  nee  siimmum  molire  per  aeihera  curnim," 

■where  it  is  "  preme  currutn." 

The  whole  passage  (hic — habenas)  may  be  resolved  into 
five  parts  or  clauses  :  the  first  of  which,  hic  vasto — fraenat, 
informs  us  that  king  Aeolus  kept  the  winds  confined  in  a  vast 
cave.  The  second,  illi  indignantes — fkemunt,  more  par- 
ticular, presents  us  with  the  prisoners  impatient  to  get  out,  and 
roaring  about  the  barrier  of  their  prison.  The  third  clause, 
CELSA — IRAS,  as  particular  with  respect  to  the  governor  as  the 
second  with  respect  to  the  governed,  informs  us  that  he  dwells 
in  a  lofty  hurg  or  castle,  and  that  the  object  and  result  of  his 
government  is  the  controlling  and  mollifying  of  the  unruly 
spirits  over  which  he  presides.  The  fourth  clause,  ni  faciat — 
AURAS,  explains  the  necessity  for  these  precautionary  measures, 
taken,  as  the  fifth  clause  informs  us,  by  the  Father  Omnipotent, 
who,  retaining  the  supreme  power  in  his  own  hands,  left  to  the 
king  only  that  of  legate  or  khedive  (lussus) — important  informa- 
tion by  which  the  reader  is  enabled  to  understand  without"^, 
further  intimation  or  innuendo  how  low  the  queen  of  heaven 
condescended  when  she  tempted  with  a  bribe  the  commissioned 
officer  of  the  Most  High,  her  own  husband,  to  a  breach  of  duty ;  ' 
and  how  well  merited  by  the  no  less  obsequious  than  self-suffi- 
cient officer,  the  rebuke  of  Neptune,  the  queen's  own  brother. 
The  "  Tantaene  animis  caelestibus  irae"  had  prepared  us  for 
outbursts  of  Saturnian  passion ;  it  had  not  prepared  us  for 
Satumian  "bribery  and  corruption."  Why  the  remarkable 
reticence  ?  Why  the  reader  left  so  entirely  to  his  own  discrimi- 
nation and  the  one  word  lUssus?  What  could  be  said  too  bad — 
what  bad,  too  plainly — of  the  bitter,  uncompromising,  powerful 
enemy  of  Rome  and  the  whole  Roman  race,  of  the  sole  cause  of 
all  Aeneas's  troubles?  The  answer  is  not  far  to  be  sought. 
The  author  is  playing  a  double  part  all  through.  From  first  to 
last  he  is  in  one  perpetual  dilemma.  Without  a  hostile,  angry, 
and  embittered  Juno  he  had  had  no  poem,  no  locus  standi; 
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and  had  he  insisted  on  having  one,  every  Muse  had  fled  and 
left  him  to  indite  alone  his  panegyric  of  Augustus.  On  the 
other  hand,  peace  had  heen  made  with  Juno  on  the  destruction 
of  Carthage  by  the  second  AMcanus ;  and  at  the  time  Virgil 
was  writing  his  poem,  Rome's  bitterest,  most  bitterly  hated, 
most  powerful  enemy  had  beconae  not  merely  friend  and  ally, 
but  joint  patroness  with  Venus  and  protectress  of  Rome. 
Exactly  as  his  Trojan  colony  was  in  a  fix  between  the  onward- 
impelling  fates  and  the  perpetually  repelling  Jimo  (Eem.  p. 
227),  the  poet  himself  was  in  a  fix  between  Juno — at  the  time 
of  which  he  wrote,  most  malignant,  most  dreaded  enemy ;  and 
Juno,  at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote — ^most  honoured  and 
valued  friend.  How  was  it  possible  for  him  not  to  feel  himself 
trammeled,  or  to  conceal  from  his  readers  the  trammels  he  felt? 
'  What  sympathy  had  he  to  expect  for  a  hero  persecuted  by  a 
jealous  and  angry  deity,  who,  subsequently  laying  aside  both 
her  anger  and  her  jealousy,  entered  into  a  friendly  alliance 
with  the  hero's  descendants,  and  was ,  Kving  at  the  very  time 
the  poem  was  written  on  the  best  and  most  friendly  terms  not 
only  with  those  descendants  but  with  the  poet  himself — one  of 
them.  Any  sympathy  with  a  so-circumstanced  hero  of  a  so- 
circumstanced  poet  was  simply  impossible,  and  was  never  yet 
felt  by  any  one  for  Aeneas.  We  have  aU  of  us  sympathized 
with  Dido,  with  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  with  Turnus,  and  with 
Pallas;  many  of  us  with  Mezentius,  some  of  us  with  Dares,  and 
even  with  Cacus :  but  which  of  us  has  ever  yet  sympathized 
with  Aeneas  ?  Who,  except  his  own  mother,  would  ever  have 
lifted  a  hand  to  save  him,  had  it  been  possible,  jfrom  his  perse- 
cutress — would  not  rather  have  said  he  deserved  all  he  got  and 
should  have  got  more.  And  more  he  assuredly  would  have  got 
had  the  poet  lived,  not  under  Augustus,  but  under  the  EepubKo 
and  before  the  fall  of  Carthage,  while  Juno  was  still  the  enemy 
of  Eome,  while  heroes  still  bore  some  faint  resemblance  to 
Hector  and  Achilles,  while  Didos  were  oftener  ravished  than 
seduced,  and  men  parleyed  with  their  gods  face  to  face,  eye 
to  eye,  and  hard  word  for  hard  word — not  beating  their  breasts 
and  blubbering,  abject  on  their  knees,  or  prostrate  in  the  dust 
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moaning.  Both  the  hero  and  the  gods  of  the  Aeneis  are 
anachronisms ;  hero  and  gods  of  an  heroic  age,  with  the 
manners  of  the  court  of  Augustus.  Had  the  second  Homer 
lived  some  two  thousand  years  later — say  in  France,  just  before 
the  battle  of  Sedan — his  Aeneas  had  been  a  Napoleon,  his  Dido 
an  Eugenie,  the  manners  of  his  Olympus  those  of  St.  Cloud, 
and  Juno's  bribe  only  the  more  acceptable  to  Aeolus  because 
prefaced  with  a  "majesty  "  no  less  dignified  than  respectful. 
Nor  will  many,  I  should  think,  be  indisposed  to  find  with  me  in 
the  o  REGiNA  of  king  Aeolus's  reply  an  emphasis,  an  intended 
contrast  to  the  abrupt,  unceremonious  "Aeole"  of  the  imperial 
consort.  Compare  the  short  and  familiar  "Cytherea"  of  Jupiter, 
1.  261,  in  reply  to  Yenus's  respectful 

.     .     .     "  0  qui  res  hominumque  deumque 
aeternis  regis  imperiis  et  fulmine  ten'es." 


70  (a). 

ET  MULCERE  DEDIT  FLUCTUS  ET  TOLLERE  VENTO 


"  MuLCERE  autem  delinire  .  .  .  alii  mulcere  mitigare,  moUire 
vel  fovere,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion).  "  Mulcere  fluctus,  reprimere, 
et  toUere  eos  vento,  h.  e.  coneitare  ut  alte  insurgant,"  Heyne. 
"  Einznsehlafen  die  fiuth,  und  wieder  im  sturm  zu  erheben," 
Voss.  " Mulcere,  placare,  mitigare,  reprimere,"  Forb.  "Mul- 
cere, i.  e.  delinire,  mitigare,  ut  vers.  197  (201),"  Grossrau. 
The  most  easily  satisfied  reader  will  look  with  suspicion  on  aU 
these  glosses  as  soon  as  he  has  observed  that  in  no  one  of  them 
is  there  the  slightest  allusion  to  any  instrument  by  means  of 
which  Aeolus  is  to  produce  a  mulcent  effect  on  the  waves — 
MULCERE  FLUCTUS.  He  is  to  raisc  them  with  the  wind,  and  to 
quell  them :  but  how  to  quell  them,  or  that  an  instrument 
wherewith  to  quell  them  is  no  less  necessary  than  an  instrument 
wherewith  to  raise  them,  seems  not  to  have  entered  into  the  mind 
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of  any  one  of  all  these  five  principal  Virgilian  commentators. 
Some  instrument  is  necessary,    mutters  the  puzzled  reader  j 
and  Aeolus  has  none,  except  one  which  he  is  to  use  for  an 
opposite  purpose.     It  can  hardly  be  that ;   or  is  Aeolus  really 
expected  to  blow  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath.     Not  with 
the  same  breath,  but  with  two  different  breaths,  suggests  a  lady 
who  happens  to  be  present.     Aeolus,  with  one  wind,  "toUit 
fluctus,"  with  the  opposite  wind,  "  mulcet  fluctus."   I  have  seen 
him  do  it  a  thousand  times  from  my  windows  on  the  Passeggio, 
"  fuori  la  porta  a  mare,"  at  Leghorn.     I  have  seen  him  there 
with  his  Libeccio  or' his  Sirocco  raise  the  sea  into  billows  so 
high  as  to  burst  with  noise  and  fury  over  the  parapet- wall  of 
the  Yia  del  Passeggio  under  my  windows,  so  that  if  I  had 
occasion  to  go  into  town  I  could  only  go  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road,  not  on  that  next  the  water.      You  v^ould  have  said, 
had  you  seen  the  size,  the  force  and  fury  of  the  waves,  the  sea 
would  have  required  a  month  to  subside  into  a  state  of  calm,  even 
if  the  Libeccio  had  ceased  to  blow  and  would  let  it.    Well,  I  have 
seen  Aeolus  take  such  a  sea,  and  in  twelve  hours — sometimes  in 
the  half  of  twelve  hours — make  it  as  smooth,  level,  and  quiet  as 
a  miUpond,  just  by  calling  off  Libeccio  or  Sirocco,  whichever  it 
might  be,  and  setting  Tramontana  or  Greco  to  blow  as  strong 
in  the  face  of  the  waves  as  Libeccio  or  Sirocco  had  been  blowing 
at  their  back.     I  have  seen  this  happen  a  hundred  times  at 
Leghorn  ;  a  hundred  times  have  I  gone  to  bed  there,  thinking 
I  would  not  be  able  to  sleep  a  wink  for  the  noise  of  the  sea  and 
Libeccio,  and  yet  have  had  a  quiet  night,  and  in  the  morning- 
looked  out  on  the  sea  as  tranquil  as  a  lake,  Aeolus  having  called 
Libeccio  off  the  station  and  put  Tramontana  on  shortly  after 
my  going  to  bed.     I  don't  doubt  but  the  same  thing  is  con- 
tinually happening  on  the  coast  of  Africa  opposite,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  it  will  be  with  Tramontana  Aeolus  rouses 
the  waves  there,  whilst  it  will  be  with  Libeccio  he  quells  them; 
and  you  may  be  sure  it  was  Yirgil's  observation  at  Baiae  of 
this  custom  of  his,  to  raise  the  waves  with  one  wind  and  quell 
them  with  another,  which  put  into  his  head  that  account  of 
Aedkis's  both  quelling  and  raising  the  waves  with  the  wind. 
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wliioh  has  so  puzzled  you.  The  lady  is  quite  right  as  to  the 
matter  of  fact,  said  I,  putting  in  my  word,  and  might  have 
■quoted 

"  luctantcm  Icaviis  fliictibus  Afiicum," 
and 

.     .     .     "  praccipitem  Africum 
(lecertantem  Aqiiilonitus," 

but  I  have  grave  doubts  that  it  is  with  this  matter  of  fact  our 
author  intends  to  present  us,  and  not  rather  with  the  no  less  in- 
dubitable matter  of  fact  that  Aeolus  sometimes  quells  the  sea, 
when  in  a  state  of  fury,  with  the  same  wind  with  which  at  other 
times  (viz.,  when  the  sea  is  in  a  state  of  rest)  he  lashes  it 
into  fury.  The  two  pictures  are  essentially  different :  in  that 
presented  by  the  lady,  the  same  waves  being  raised  by  one  wind 
and  quelled  by  another ;  while  in  the  picture  which  I  imagine 
to  myself,  the  same  wind  which  at  one  time  raises  the  quiet  sea 
into  a  state  of  fury,  at  another  time  quells  the  same  sea  when. 
it  has  been  lashed  into  a  state  of  fury  by  a  wind  from  an  oppo- 
«ite  quarter.  The  two  pictures  being  equally  true  in  nature,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  is  with  the  latter  we  are  presented  ■ 
by  Virgil — first,  because  he  has  written  vento  and  not  ventis, 
indicating  thereby,  as  I  think,  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  wind 
which  both  "  mulcet"  and  "  tollit"  ("mulcet"  when  the  sea  is 
in  a  state  of  rage,  "  tollit"  when  the  sea  is  in  a  state  of  calm)  ; 
and  secondly,  because  it  is  by  a  single  wind  Horace  represents 
the  Adriatic  as  both  raised  and  quelled,  Carm.  1.  3.  11/.  : 

.     .     .     .     "  nee  rabiem  Noti : 

quo  non  arbiter  Adriae 
maior,  tollere  seu  ponere  vult  freta," 

exactly  as  it  is  with  one  and  the  same  wand  Mercury  both  puts 
to  sleep  and  awakens  :  Hom.  Od.  5.  1^.1 : 

€iAeTO  5e  pa$Sov,  tt)  t'  av^ptav  ofifiara  6e\yei 
uv  i$e\ei,  Tovs  5'  avT€  Kai  virviaovTcis  eyeipei, 

MuLCERE  I  think  more  probably  "  moUire"  or  "  reprimere," 
*'  tame"  or  "  subdue,"  than  either  "  delinire,"  "  fovere,"  or 
"  einzuschlafen."'     See  preceding  part  of  Remark,  and  compare 
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Macrob.  6.  5  :  "  Mulciber  est  Yulcanus,  quod  ignis  sit,  et  omnia 
muleeat  ac  domet ; "  Servius  ad  8.  724  :  "  Mulciber ;  Yuleaniis^ 
ab  eo  quod  totum  ignis  permulcet."  The  mulcere  fluctus  of 
our  text  is  thus  precisely  the  "concita  aequora  mulcet"  of  Ovid,. 
Ep.  2.  37  : 

' '  perque  tuum  mihi  iui'asti     .     . 

concita  qui  ventis  aequora  multol  avum,'' 

and  the  two  powers  given  to  Aeolus  over  the  waves  are  pre- 
cisely the  two  powers,  TrauajuEvat  and  oQvvfuv,  given  by  Homer  to 
the  same  Aeolus  over  the  winds  themselves,  Od.  10.  22  : 

Et  mulcere  dedit  fluctus  et  tollere  vento.  Hor.  JEjmf.. 
2.  1.  210 : 

"  ille  per  extentum  funem  miU  posse  videtur 
ire  poeta,  meum  qui  pectus  inaniter  angit, 
ii-ritat,  mulcet,  falsis  terroiibus  implet, 
ut  magus." 

The  Italian  tnolcere  is  used  in  similar  antithesis,  Petrarch- 
Son.  311  (in  morte  di  Laura,  84)  : 

"  fuor  di  man  di  colui  che  punge  e  molce." 
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70  (b). 

ET  JIULCHRE  DEDIT  FLUCTUS  ET  TOI.LERE  VENTO 


V^lJi.  LECT. 
VKXTO  IIT  Maci-oli.    fiat.    5.  i  ;   Prisoian,    Inst.    Gramm.   16.  6  ;    Cynth. 
Genet.  ;  Venice,  1470;  Asoensius;  Aldus  (15U)  ;  Fabric.  ;  V.  Manut.  ; 
D.    Heins.;   K  Heins.    (1670);    Burm. ;  Heyne ;   Bl-imck ;    Wakef. ; 
Wagn.  (ed.  Hej-n.,  ed.  1861) ;  Ladew. ;  Ribb. ;  Coningt. 

VEXTOS    II    cod.   Canon,   n.   m.   sec.  (Bntler).   Ill  Donat. ;   Jul.  Seal., 
Poet.  5.  .i  ;  Catrou. 


Yem'o  not  YENTOS,  first,  because  the  expression  "  toUere  ventos," 
liowever  unotjectionable  in  itself  ^Val.  Flacc.  2.  515  : 

"  qiialis  iibi  a  gelidi  Boreas  convaUibus  Hebri 
tollitnr")j 

is  very  objectionable  on  its  application  to  Aeolus,  who,  in  his 
capacity  of  ra/niag  avsfiuv,  might  indeed  be  said  eiere  ventos, 
or  immittere  ventos,  but  could  hardly  with  any  propriety 
be  said  tollere  ventos,  such  term  implying  complete  and 
irresponsible  authority.  Secondly,  because  the  verse  so  con- 
structed, 

ET  MULCERE  DEDIT  FLUCTUS  ET  TOLLEllE  VEKTOS, 


is  too  simple  to  be  Virgil's,  has  nothing  of  that  artificial  struc- 
ture of  which  Virgil  is  so  fond.  Thirdly,  because,  so  constructed, 
it  has  too  little  parallelism  with  Homer's  {Od.  10.  21)  : 

Ketyoy  yap  Tafiirjv  avefiwi/  iroLTjtre  Kpoytwy, 
Tj/tey  Trave/xeyai  7}5'  opyv/xey  ov  k   effeATjtrii/, 

with  which  it  is  so  expressly  compared  by  Macrobius,  Sat.  5.  Ji, 
who,  besides,  in  his  citation  has  vento  not  ventos.  I  am  the 
more  sorry  not  to  have  taken  the  readings  of  the  MSS.  in  the 
case  of  this  text,  as  I  find  they  have  been  omitted  by  Eibbeck 
also. 
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ToLLERE  (fll'ctus)  vento,  exactlj  as,  verse  106 : 

.     .     .     "  stiidens  Aqxiilone  procella 
velum  advorsa  ferit,  fluchisqiie  ad  sidera  tollit.  ' 

Hor.  Od.  1.  3.  lit : 

.     .     .  .     .     .     "  ral)icm  Xoti, 

quo  non  arbiter  Adriae 
niaiov,  toUere  seu  ponere  vult  freta." 

Tal.  Place.  1.  601  (Boreas,  speaking  of  himself) : 

"  nee  mihi  libertas  imis  freta  toUere  arenis 
qualis  eram,  nondum  Yinclis  et  carcere  clausus." 

Stat.  Achill.  1.  7^  (Tketis  to  ISeptune)  : 

"  da  toUere  fluctus, 
nee  tibi  de  tantis  placeat  me  fluctibus  unum 
littus,  et  Hiaci  scopulos  habitare  sepulchii." 

■Stat.  Achill.  1.  9"2  (Neptune  to  Thetis) : 

"  dabo  toUere  fluctus, 
,  cum  reduces  Danai,  nocturnaque  signa  Capbareus 
exseret,  et  dirum  pariter  qiiaeremus  Ulyxem.'' 

liucan,  5.  598  (of  the  storm  in  which  Caesar  crossed  the  Adriatic 
in  an  open  boat)  : 

"  piimus  ab  Oceano  caput  exseris  Atlanteo 
Core,  movens  aestus.   lam,  te  toUeute,  fiirebat 
poutus,  et  in  scopulos  totas  erexerat  uudas." 

liUcan,  6.  27  : 

"  loniunique  f  urens,  rapido  cum  toUitur  Anstro, 
tcmpla  domosque  quatit." 

Compare  Oyid,  Md.  1.  36  (of  the  creation)  : 

"  timi  freta  diffundi,  rabidisque  timiescere  veutis 
iussit  [dcus],  et  ambitae  cii-cumdare  Utora  terrac." 
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73. 

INCUTE  \IU  VEKTIS 

"Duplex  sensus  est:  incute  enim,  si  iniice  significat/  [et] 
VENTis  dativus  est  casus  [hoc  est  parva  est  eorum ;  etiam  tu 
eis  da  magnam  vim]  :  si  autem,  /etc,  septimus  casus  est,  et  erit 
sensus  '  f ac  vim  Troianis  per  ventos'  [hoc  est  per  ventos  vim  in 
Troianos  incute],  Ser^ius.  "  Concita  ventos,"  Heyue.  "  Uti 
premendo  habenas  (vers.  67)  demere  vim  ventis,  ita  remittendo 
incutere  dici  potest  Aeolus,"  Wagner  (1861) — both  Wagner  and 
Heyne  adopting  the  first  of  Ser\ius's  two  explanations,  and 
supported  in  their  choice  by  E,uaeus,  Voss  ("  rege  die  winde  mit 
macht"),  Alfieri  ("i  venti  inaspra"),  Forbiger  ("concita  ven- 
tos vehementiores"),  and  Conington  ("throw  fury  into  the 
winds").  I  object,  first,  that — ^the  winds  possessing  the  innate 
vis  ascribed  to  them,  verse  62  : 

NI  TACIAT,  MARIA  AC  TERRAS  CAELUMQUE  PROFUNDUM 
aUIPPE  PER  ANT  RAPIDI  SECUM  VEKBANTaUE  PER  AURAS 

(with  which  compare  Ovid,  Met.  1.  58: 

.     .     "  vix  nunc  otsistitur  illis 
quin  lament  mundum  ;" 

Met.  6.  690  (Boreas  speaking)  :   ' 

"  apta  mihi  vis  est :  vi  tristia  uubila  pello  ; 
vi  freta  conditio  nodosaque  robora  verto, 
indiiroqiie  ni%-es,  et  terras  grandine  pulse. 


idem  ego,  cum  subii  convexa  foramina  terrae, 
supposuique  f  erox  imis  mea  terga  cavernis ; 
sollicito  Manes,  totumque  tremoribus  orbem;" 

Xiucretius,  1.  272  : 

.     .     .      "  venti  vis  verberat  incita  pontum, 
ingentesque  mit  naves,  et  uubila  difEert"  ; 

and  Lactant.  de  Phoen.  SI : 

"  non  ibi  tempestas  nee  vis  furit  horrida  venti") 
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tlie  -winds  possessing  this  strength  sua  natura,  the  addition 
to  them  of  further  vis  were,  on  the  one  hand,  supererogatory 
and  absurd,  and  on  the  other  hand  beyond  the  compe- 
tency of  Aeolus,  whose  commission  was  not  to  fill  those  with 
force  who  had  only  too  much  force  already,  but  pbemere  et 
i.AXAS  DAKE  HABENAS,  to  confine  and  let  loose  according  to  cir- 
cumstances— at  the  very  most,  opvvfxiv  (Hom.  Od.  10.  22),  to 
rouse  and  awake  {in  case,  viz.,  of  their  being  asleep  :  Quint.  Cal., 
Fosthom.  1.  UO : 

to  the  use  of  that  vigour  of  which  they  were  already  in  posses- 
sion ;  and  that,  accordingly,  the  gravamen  of  Yenus's  charge,  10. 
37,  is  not  that  the  winds  had  been  filled  with  new  and  unusual 
strength,  but  that  they  had  been  excited,  "excites,"  viz.,  to 
exert  that  strength  which  they  already  and  by  nature  possessed. 
And,  secondly,  I  object  that  even  had  it  been  the  fact  that 
the  winds  were  deficient  in  innate  vigour,  and  necessary  for  Juno, 
in  consequence,  to  request  Aeolus  to  infuse  additional  into  them 
for  the  special  occasion,  Yirgil  was  precisely  the  writer  who  would 
have  taken  care  not  to  put  the  subordinate  request  before  tlie 
principal — precisely  the  writer  who  would  not  have  placed  be- 
tween the  Trojan  fleet  and  the  storm  with  which  it  was  to  be 
sunk  or  dispersed  the  proviso  that  the  storm  was  to  be  one  of 
extra  quality.  No,  no  ;  vim  is  not  the  force,  the  vigour,  which 
Aeolus  is  to  knock  (incutere)  into  the  winds ;  and  even  if  it 
were,  it  had  been  as  impossible  for  him  to  knock  it  into  them 
*•'  remittendo  habenas"  (Wagner)  as  it  had  been  impossible  for 
him  to  knock  it  out  of  them  ("  demere")  "  premendo  habenas." 
Vim  is  the  force,  the  violence,  with  which  Aeolus  is,  by  means  of 
his  winds  (cum  ventis),  to  fall  on  the  Trojan  ships ;  the  lash- 
ing, the  punishment,  he  is  to  inflict  on  them — the  very  vim 
which  Ovid  describes  the  vessel  as  feeling.  Met.  8.  U70  : 

.     .     .     "  utqiie  carina, 
quam  ventus,  ventoque  rapit  contrarius  aestus, 
vim  geminam  sentit,  paretque  inoerta  ductus ;" 
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the  very  vim  which  our  author  himself  (10.  693)  represents  an 
exposed  rock  on  the  sea  shore  as  braving  in  a  storm  : 

.     .     .     "  rupcs,  vastrnn  quae  prodit  in  aeqiior 
obvia  ventorum  funis,  expostaque  ponto, 
vim  ounctam  atque  niinas  perfert  eaelique  marisque." 

The  special  vis,  the  special  violence  meant,  is  lashing,  punish- 
ment by  lashing,  verb  era;  it  being  by  verbera,  verberando, 
the  winds  exercise  their  vis,  their  violence  :  Lucret.  1.  271  : 

.     .     .     "  reuti  vis  verberat  incita  pontum  [eautes,  Lachm.] 
ingentisque  ruit  navis  et  nubila  diifert," 

liucret.  5.  953  (ed.  Lachm.) : 

"  nee  dum  res  igni  scibant  tractare  neque  uti 
pellibus  et  spoliis  corpus  vestire  ferarum, 
sed  neniora  atque  cavos  mentis  silvasque  colebant, 
et  frutices  inter  eondebant  squalida  membra, 
verbera  ventorum  vitare  imbrisquo  coacti." 

And  verbera  being  the  especial  kind  of  vis,  of  violence,  in- 
flicted by  winds,  incutere  is  the  most  proper  word  which 
could  have  been  joined  with  vim,  inasmuch  as  incutere  is 
the  very  word  used  to  express  the  infliction  of  violence  by  ver- 
bera, Sil.  2.  625 : 

"nee  tamen  evasisse  datur,  nam  verbera Erinnys 
incutit,  atque  atros  insibilat  ore  tumores  [al.  timores]," 

Erinnys  inflicts  lashes  (an  intensification  of  y?0(/s) ;  with  which 
compare  Ovid,  Trist.  1.  11.  ^1 : 

"  improba  pugnat  biems,  indignaturqne  quod  ausini 
scribere,  se  rigidas  incutiente  minas," 

inflicting  threats,  an  intensification  of  threatening ;  and  Aen.  10. 
695,  quoted  above : 

"  vim  eunctam  atque  minas  perfert  caeKque  marisque," 

where  our  author  himself  not  only,  as  already  pointed  out,  uses 
in  the  sense  of  violence  of  the  winds,  i.  e.,  in  the  sense  of  ver- 
bera ventorum,  the  very  word  which  he  has  in  our  text 
joined  with  incutere,  but  unites  it  with  minas  (ventorum) — 
the  very  word  which  Ovid,  as  quoted  above,  has  joined  in  the 
same  sense  (viz.,  minas  ventorum)  with  the  same  incutere. 
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If  vis  is  thus  with  our  author  in  his  tenth  book  the  violence, 
the  verb  era  of  a  storm,  and  thus  united  by  him  with  minae, 
the  menaces  of  a  storm;  and  if  it  is  proper  for  Ovid  to  represent 
a  storm  asinoutiens  minas,  inflicting  threats,  how  much  more 
proper  is  it  for  Yirgil  to  represent  the  storm-god  with  his  winds 
incutiens  the  actual  violence,  the  verbera,  the  vim?  Nor 
is  it  one  species  of  violence  only,  verbera,  and  threats  of  such 
violence,  minae,  which  are  thus,  as  well  as  general  violence  or 
violence  in  the  abstract,  joined  with  incutere:  other  species, 
too,  of  violence  are  joined  in  the  same  manner  with  the  same 
verb,  and  we  have  incutere  helium  an  intensification  of 
inferre  bellum,  Hor.  Sat.  2.  1.  38: 

"  sire  quod  Appula  gens,  sen  quod  Lucania  bellum 
incuteret  violenta,' ' 

exactly  as  we  have,  Sil.  2.  625,  above,  incutere  verbera  an 
intensification  of  inferre  verbera;  exactly  as  we  have,  Apu- 
leius.  Met.  7.  17  (ed.  Hildebr.),  incutere  ictus  an  intensifi- 
cation of  inferre  ictus:  "  coxaeque  dextrae  semper  ictus 
incutiens,  et  unum  feriendo  locum,  dissipato  corio,  et  uleeris 
latissimo  facto  foramine,  immo  fovea,  vel  etiam  fenestra,  nullus 
tamen  desinebat  identidem  vulnus  sanguine  dehbutum  obtun- 
dere ;"  and  exactly  as  we  have  in  our  text  incutere  vim  an 
intensification  of  inferre  vim. 

Incutere  [in-quatere)  vim  is  a  very  strong  expression — perhaps 
the  strongest  form  in  which  the  infliction  of  bodily  violence,  of 
actual  corporal  punishment,  can  be  expressed.  Next  in  force 
seems  to  come  the  "iniectare  vim"  of  Ammian.  14.  6 ;  and  last — 
very  inferior  in  force  to  both,  and  much  more  vague  and  indefi- 
nite than  either — ^the  "  adferre  vim"  of  Tacitus,  Anna!.  IS.  1^7, 
and  our  author's  own  "  ferre  vim,"  Aen.  10.  77,  and  "  tendere 
vim,"  Georg.  If..  399.  It  is  with  the  greatest  propriety  the 
strongest  form  is  used  on  the  present  occasion,  the  speaker 
being  in  the  highest  degree  of  excitement  (flammato  cokde),. 
and  aiming  at  nothing  short  of  the  total  extinction  of  i  Aeneas,, 
the  Trojans,  and  Troy — submersas   obrue    puppes,  aut  age 

DIVEESOS    ET    DISIICE    CORPORA    PONTO.       In    INCUTE    VIM    VENTIS 
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we  have  the  first,  the  general  command,  the  first  burst  of 
passion,  Id  fly  at  them  u-ith  your  tcinds,  jmninh  them  with  your 
irinds.  In  the  following  words,  submeksas  obrue  puppes,  ait 
AGE  DivERSOS  ET  Disiic:E  CORPORA  PONTo,  we  have  the  particu- 
larization,  the  cooler,  more  explicit  direction,  in  what  manner 
and  to  what  ultimate  end  and  pm-pose  the  violent  attack  with 
the  winds  is  to  be  made.  Que,  signifying  the  closest  most 
intimate  union,  binding  together  more  closely  and  intimately 
than  it  is  possible  to  bind  by  means  of  any  other  conjunction, 
had  never  been  used  by  Virgil  to  unite  together  two  so  ditfei'ent 
commands — commands  differing  both  with  respect  to  object  and 
means — as  the  command  to  infuse  vigour  into  the  winds  and  the 
command  to  sink  the  ships. 

Yentis,  the  instrument  of  the  f  is  in  our  text,  has  its  exact 
parallel  in  "  face,"  the  instrument  of  the  vis,  10.  77,  and 
"  ferro,"  "  veneno,"  the  instruments  of  the  vis,  Tacitus,  AtmaL 
12.  U7. 


74. 

AUT  AGE  DIVERSOS  ET  DISIICE  CORPORA  PONTO 


VAS.  LECT. 
BIVEESOS-  I  Bom.,   Med.  Ill  Pierius  ("In  antiquis  omnibus  exempl.  d& 
meliore  nota,  myeesos  legitur") ;  IS^.  Heins  (1670) ;  Heyne  ;  Brunok  ; 
Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Ladew. ;  Haiipt ;  Ribb. 

DIYEESAS  III  Yeniee,  1470  ;  Aldus  (1514) ;  P.  Manut.  ;  D.  Heins. 
0.  Fr.  Fal,  T'er.,  St.  Gall. 


The  alternatives  are  not  submersas  obrue  puppes  and  age 
DIVERSOS  ET  DISIICE  CORPORA  PONTO,  but  the  alternatives  are 

SUBMERSAS  OBRUE  PUPPES   ET    DISIICK    CORPORA    PONTO    and    AGE 

DIVERSOS — the  latter   or   second   alternative   being  thrown  in 
parenthetically  between  the  two  parts  of  which  the  first  alterna- 
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tive  consists.  Compare  5.  659,  where  "pars  spoliant  aras"  is 
in  like  manner  thrown  in  parenthetically  between  "  conclamant, 
rapiuntque  ignem "  and  "  frondem  coniiciunt;"  and  where  the 
^livision  is  not :  they  raise  a  shout,  snatch  fire  from  the  hearths, 
/nul  2Mvt  strip  the  altars,  and  fling  faggots  and  fascines  and 
■burning  brands,  but  thei/  raise  a  shout,  snatch  fire  from  the 
hearths,  and  fling  faggots  and  fascines  and  burning  brands,  and 
^•ioine  eren  snatch  fire  from  the  altars.     See  Rem.  5.  659. 

Corpora. — If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  observation  of  Servius : 
""  Tarn  virorum  qnam  navinm,  ut  ipse  alio  loco,  cum  de  navibus 
loqueretur,  '  et  toto  descendit  corpore  pestis,' "  has  led  Jal  into 
ihe  mistake  that  corpora  is  here  the  Trojan  ships,  not  the 
Trojans  themselves  ("disiice  corpora  navium  ponto,"  Jal), 
the  precise  Ovidian  parallel  on  the  other  hand  {Met.  U-  23) : 

.    .     .     "  Tynienaquo  mittis  in  aeq^uor 
corpora,'' 

where  "corpora"  can  by  no  possibility  be  anything  but  the 
Tyrrhene  sailors  themselves,  not  only  renders  Jal's  mistake — 
however  fortified  by  Torselli's  Secreta  fidelium  crucis,  1.  U-  7 : 
^'Corpora  galearum  cum  praeparamentis  suis  et  armis" — ^inno- 
cuous, but  is  sufficient  to  put  even  a  cursory  reader  on  his 
guard  against  the  more  plausible,  and  therefore  more  dangerous, 
eiTor  of  J.  H.  Voss,  that  the  bodies  spoken  of  are  dead  bodies, 
viz.,  those  of  the  drowned  Trojans : 

"oiler  zerstrcu  sie  iimlier,  iind  mit  leichnamen  iloeke  den  abgnind" 

(J.  H.  Voss). 

Of  Virgil's  own  use  of  the  same  term  elsewhere  in  the  same 

sense,  there  is  no  dearth  of  examples;  10.  430  : 


6.  21 : 

2.  18 


"  et  vos,  0,  Graiis  imperdita  corpora,  Tencri  !" 

.     .     .     "  scptena  q^uotannis 
corpora  natonim  ;" 

"  hue  delecta  viriim  sortiti  corpora  furtini 
incliidunt  caeco  lateri." 


Nor  even  amongst  ourselves  is  such  use  of  the  term  TrnfamOiar 
to  any  one  who  has  ever  heard  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  or 
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who  has  ever  inquired  at  a  house  door :  "is  there  anybody  at 
home?"  How  literally  the  command  disiice  corpora  ponto 
was  fulfilled  appears  verse  122  : 

"  ai^pareiit  rari  uantes  in  gurgite  vasto.' ' 


75-77. 

SUNT  MlHI  HIS  SEPTEM  PRAESTANTI  CORPORE  NYMPHAE 
CONNUBIO  irNGAM  STABILI  PROPKIAMQUE  DICABO 


In  imitation,  as  observed  by  Heyne,  of  Iliad,  11^..  268,  and  seq. 
Both  passages  are  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  custom  of 
rewarding  faithful  servants  with  wives.  Compare  Od.  21.  ?1J 
(Ulysses  to  the  cowherd  and  swineherd)  : 

ai  x'  ^^^  */****  7^  ^6os  Sa^uaffrj  fiUTjariipas  ayavous, 
a^o/iat  aii<j>OTepois  oKoxovs,  km  KTij/iar'  oiraffffto  : 

Acn.  3.  329  : 

"  me  famulo  famulamque  Heleno  tracsmisit  habendam." 
CONNUBIO    lUNGAM    STABILI,    theme;     PROPRIAMQXJE   DICAP.O, 

variation.     See  Rem.  1.  550.  \ 

Propriam,  that  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  thee;  see  Eemark 
on  "Hunc  mihi  da  proprium,"  7.  331. 


78-79. 

OMNES  UT  TECUM  MERITIS  PRO  TALIBUS  ANNOS 
EXIGAT 

Ovid,  Trisi.  2.  161 : 

"  Livia  sic  tecum  socialea  compleat  annos." 
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80-81.  ■ 

TUUS  O  BEGINA  QUID  OPTES 
EXPLORAEE  LABOR  MIHI  lUSSA  CAPESSERE  FAS  EST 


ExPLORARE.  "  Eecte  secusne  id  fiat,  quod  Telis  fieri,  li.  e.,  rectene 
haec  an  secus  a  me  postules,  tu  ipsa  videris,"  Heyne,  Grossrau, 
Torbiger,  Conington.  I  think  not ;  that  is  to  explain,  not  ex- 
PLORARE  QUID  OPTES,  but  explorare  qtiale  sit  quod  optas. 
The  meaning  is:  "make  thou  out  ('reperi,'  Seneca,  below), 
determine  thou,  what  thou  wishest  to  be  done,  and  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  be  thy  agent ;"  and  so  Donatus  :  "  Tui  laboris 
est,  h.  e.,  tuae  curae,  invenire  quid  iubeas ;"  Cynth.  Cenet. : 
"  Tuum  est  deliberare  quid  velis."  Compare  Lueian,  Saturn.  1  : 
Sacerbos.  Qi  Kpovs,  av  yap  lOiKog  ap\Hv  to  yt  vvv  stvai  Kat  aoi 
TiOvTai  KQi  KiKaWieptjTai  Trap'  t}f.twv,  ri  av  juaAioro  £7rt  twv  lepwv 
aLTrjrrag  kaj3oifii  napa  aov;  Saturnus.  Touro  fiiv  avTOv  ai  koXwc 
i\ii  t(TKt(j>6ai  o  Ti  (joi  iVKTamv,  ei  /iri  xai  fiavTtv  a/ia  eOtXtig  nvat 
Tov  ap\ovTa,  ttSivai  ti  aoi  tjS/ov  aiTnv'  eyti)  Ss  tu  yt  Suvara  ovk 
aimvtvtrw  irpoq  ttiv  iv\r\v,  where  e(rK£<p6ai,  to  make  out,  to  ascer- 
tain, is  exactly  Virgil's  explorare,  a  word  which  continues  to 
be  used  in  Italy  to  the  present  day  in  the  same  connexion  and 
sense — La  Rifbrma  [newspaper],  Firenze,  Nov.  23,  1867  (of  the 
small  Grerman  states)  :  "  prima  di  prendere  una  risoluzione  de- 
vono  esplorare  il  parere  della  Prussia,"  not  make  out  ichether  the 
cplnion  of  Prussia  be  rightr  or  icro)ig,~'hvA,  ichat  the  opinion  of 
Prussia  is,  quid  optet  Prussia.  Even  could  the  words  by  possi- 
bility have  borne  the  sense  assigned  to  them  by  the  commenta- 
tors, such  meaning — conveying,  as  it  does,  the  grave  hint  that 
Aeolus  doubted  the  propriety  of  Juiio's  request-^ had  as  little  be- 
come the  regulus  addressing  the  consort  of  his  suzerain  as  it 
,  had  been  inconsistent  with  the  alacrity  with  which  the  regulus 
obeyed : 

.       .       .      TUt'iS,  O  REGINA,'  QL'ID  OPTES 
EXPLORARE  LABOR,  MIHI  1US9A  CAPESSKRE  FAS  EST. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  polite ;  the  trouble  is  all  Juno's,  viz.,  the 
trouble  of  willing  and  commanding  ;  the  pleasure,  all  Aeolus's, 
yIz.,  the  pleasure  of  obeying — mihi  fas  est  :  to  me  is  the  pn'ri- 
iege,  I  count  it  a  privilege,  to  do  thxj  bidding.     Tuus  is  opposed  to 

MlHI,  LABOR  to  FAS,  QUID  OPTES  to  lUSSA,  and  EXPLORARE  to 
CAPESSERE. 

That  there  is  really  this  polite  meaning  (over  and  above  the 
expression  of  readiness  to  obey)  in  the  words  of  Aeolus  appears 
not  merely  from  this  analysis  of  the  words,  but  from  a  compari- 
son of  Eurip.  Ion,  1020,  where  the  old  slave  says  to  Creusa : 

where  there  is  the  same  expression  of  readiness  to  obey,  but, 
as  is  quite  proper — the  words  being  those  of  a  slave  to  his  mis- 
tress— no  expression  at  all  either  of  the  pleasure  the  speaker 
had  in  obeying,  or  of  the  trouble  there  was  to  the  opposite  party 
of  commanding.  The  slave's  words  are,  therefore,  as  curt  as 
possible,  the  very  counterpart  of  the  "  To  hear  is  to  obey"  of 
the  Asiatic  inferior  of  the  present  day  ;  and  the  lengthiness  of 
Virgil's  sentence — not  very  long  after  all,  but  long  in  compari- 
son of  Euripides'  (tov  Xijuv,  rnXfiav  8'  sfiov — is  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.    Compare  //.  IJ^.  196  (Venus  to  the  same  Juno)  : 

oySa  o,Tt  <ppovetis'  nXfixat  5e  /xe  Gvfios  ayayyev: 

Senec.  Sere  Oet.  S72  (Dejanira  to  Juno)  : 

"quid,  oessas,  Dea  ? 
utere  furente.     quod  iubes  fieri  nefas  ? 
reperi.  quid  liaeres  ?"  ' 

and  the  same  author's  not  very  dissimilar  contrast  of  the  same 
opposite  parts  of  hearer  and  speaker,  Hippol.  619  (Phaedra  to 
Hipp.): 

"  te  impena  regere,  me  depot  lus  a  exseqm  ; 

Milton,  Par.  Lost,  10.  68  : 

"  Father  eternal,  Thine  is  to  decree, 
mine  both  in  heaven  and  earth  to  do  Thy  will 
supreme." 

Optes.  "  Non  tantum  eligere  significat  ut  alibi  (3.  109), 
'  opj;avit(jue  locum  regno,'  sed  etiam  velle,  ut  hoc  loco,  quid 
OPTES,  quid  velis,"  Servius  (ed.  Lion),  and  succeeding  commen- 
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tators.  Near  the  meaning,  to  be  sure,  but  perhaps  not  the- 
exact  meaning.  Optare  is  of  course  velle,  but  it  is  also- 
sometimes  something  more  than  velle;  it  is  sometimes  to  ask, 
to  command,  and  is  shown  by  the  immediately  following 
irssA  to  have  such  further  meaning  in  the  present  instance. 
Compare  Ter.  Eun.  5.  9.  ?6'  ; 

Thu.  . .     .     .     "  lioc  si  effeceris, 

quodvis  domini  et  praemium  a  me  optato,  id  optatum  feres. 

Gn.      Itane  ?    Thk.  Sic  eiit.     Gn.  Hoc  si  efficio,  postulo  ut  tua  mihi  domus 
te  praesente,  absente,  pateat ;  invocato  ut  sit  locus 
semper.     Thh.  Do  fidem  ita  futurum," 

where  Grnatho,  being  told  optare,  postulates  exactly  as  he  would 
have  done  had  he  been  told  postulare.  And  so  perhaps  Ser- 
vius  means  when  he  says  "  quid  optes,  quod  velis" — velle- 
having  sometimes  (in  common  with  our  own  to  will,  to  wish,, 
and  to  desire)  the  further  meaning  of  to  command.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  seems  pretty  plain  that  in  the  just-quoted 
passage  "  optato"  is  the  conventional  or  euphemistic  equivalent  of 
the  less  delicate,  less  polite,  more  express  "  postulato,"  nor  do  I 
for  my  part  much  doubt  that  such  precisely  is  the  force  of  the 
optare  of  our  text.     Compare  10.  279  : 

"  quod  votis  optastis,  adest."     .     .     .    ; 

Cic.  in  Cat.  2.  7 :  "  Nunquam  ego  a  diis  immortalibus  optabo. 
Quirites,  .  .  .  ut  L.  Catilinam  ducere  exercitum  hostium, 
atque  in  armis  volitare  audiatis  ;"  also  Ovid,  Mel.  8.  70^  : 

"  dicite,  iuste  senex,  et  foemina  coniuge  iusto 

digna,  quid  optetis.     cum  Baucide  pauca  locutus, 
consilium  superis  aperit  commune  Philemon ; 
esse  sacerdotes,  delubraque  vestra  tueri 
poscimus,'' 

where  "  poscimus"  is  the  correlative  to  "  optetis"  as  "  postulo" 
to  "  optato"  in  the  Terentian  passage,  and  as  lussA  to  optes  iu 
our  text.     Compare  also,  Ovid,  Met.  II4..  139  : 

"  excidit  optarem  iuvenes  quoque  protenus  amnos," 

where  "  optarem"  must  be  ask  for,  the  Sibyl  not  having  for- 
g6tten  to  uisli  for,  but  only  to  ask  for  youth. 
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Tuus  .  .  .  QUID  OPTES,  EXPLORAKE  LABOR.  Compare 
4.  113 :  "  Tentare  precando  .  .  .  meoum  erit  iste  labor  ;" 
7.  331 :  "  Hunc  mihi  da  proprium  .  .  .  laborem" — Engl. 
Take  the  trouble;  Fr.  Prendre  la  peine ;  Grerm.  Sich,  bemuhen. 

Mihi    .    .    .    fas  est. — It  is  my  privilege.    Compare  6.  563  : 

"  nulli  fas  casto  sceleratum  insiatere  limen," 
■no  pure  person  has  the  privilege  of  setting  foot  on,  &c.     4.  113  : 

.  .  .  "tibi  fas  auimum  tentare  precando,'' 
if  is  your  privilege,  &c.     6.  266  : 

"  sit  mihi  fas  audita  loqui,"     .     .     . 

let  me  have  the  privilege,  &o.     9.  95  :  "  Immortale  fas,"  the  pri- 
vilege of  immortality.     Stat.  Silv.  1.  2.  178 : 

"  iamque  parens  Latius  (cuius  praenoscere  mentem 
fas  mihi)  purpureos  habitus,  iuvenique  curule 
indulgebit  ebur,'' 

'whose  mind  I  have  the  privilege  of  knowing  beforehand.     Ovid, 
Her.  16.  63  (Paris  speaking  of  the  judgment  of  Paris) : 

"  fas  vidisse  fuit ;  fas  sit  mihi  visa  referre," 

if  was  my  privilege  to  see ;  let  me  have  the  privilege  to  tell.     Ovid, 
Met.  2.  766  (of  Pallas  visiting  the  cave  of  Envy)  : 

"  constitit  ante  domum  (neque  enim  succedere  tectis 
fas  habet)  et  postes  extrema  cuspide  pulsat." 

Claud.  Eapt.  Proserp.  1.  89  : 

"  Atlantis  Tegeaee  nepos,  commun^  profundis 
et  superis  numen,  qui  fas  per  limen  utrumque 
solus  habea,  geminoque  facia  commercia  mundoa," 
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82-83  (a). 

TU  MIHI  QUODCTJNQUE  HOC  EEGNI  TU  SCEPTRA  lOVEMQUE 
CONCILIAS 


"  Ttiis  in  me  officiis  debeo  totum  hoc  ventorum  regnum,"*  Wag- 
rer  (1845,  1849). 

"  ttese  airy  kingdoms,  and  this  wide  command, 
are  all  the  presents  of  your  bounteous  hand."  Dryden. 

No  :  this  empire  such  as  it  is.  Aeolus  does  not  define  either 
how  great  or  how  small  his  empire  is,  contents  himself  with  say- 
ing this  empire  such  as  it  is,  meaning  whether  great  or  small.  He 
could  not  say  great  empire,  in  the  face  of  Juno,  the  queen  of 
heaven,  to  whom  the  empire  of  Aeolus  was  no  more  than  a  pre- 
fecture. Neither  could  he  say  little  empire,  in  the  presence  of 
her  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  it.  He  therefore  very  dis- 
creetly designates  it  by  the  inoffensive  term  quodcunque,  be  it 
great  or  small,  whatever  it  is ;  Aen.  9.  287 : 

.    .     .     "  huius  quodcumqxie  pericli  est," 

not  this  great  danger,  but  this  danger,  whatever  it  may  be,  thi^ 
danger  be  it  great  or  small ;  Stat.  Sik.  5.  3.  213 : 

"  tu  decus  hoc  quodcunque  lyrae,  primusque  dedisti 
non  vulgare  loqui,  et  famam  sperare  sepulchre," 

the  honour  of  this  lyre,  be  that  honour  great  or  small ;   SU.  9.  p. 
145  (ed.  Amst.  1628)  :• 

.    .     .     "  '  brevis  hoc  vitae  quodcunque  reUctum 
extendamus,'  ait," 

this   remnant   of   life,    ichether  great   or   small.      Accordingly, 
Metastasio  [Ciro,  1.  7)   appropriating,  as  it  would  seem,    the 


*  "Wagner,  profiting  by  and  almost  translating  my  Advers.  Virgiliana  (1857), 
has,  at  9.  287,  in  his  edition  of  1861,  corrected  his  above  mal-interpretation  of  this 
passage. — J.  H. 
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Yirgilian  passage,  and  understanding  ouodcunque  hoc  regni 
to  naean  a  small  or  petty  domain — has  found  himself  obliged, 
in  order  to  counteract  the  bad  effect  of  thus  undervaluing  a  gift, 
to  add  the  saving  clause,  "  in  cui  felice  io  sono  : " 

.     .         "  quest'  ozio  istesso 
dell'  umil  vita,  in  cui  felice  io  sono, 
e,  Io  conf  esso,  e  di  tua  destra  un  dono.' ' 


82-83(6). 

TU  SCEPTUA  lOVEMQUE 


COXCILIAS 


■"  Tu  mihi  et  dedisti  et  servas  sceptrum  (regnum)  meum,  dum. 
«fRcis  ut  semper  lovis  fruar  favore  et  benevolentia,"  Forbiger. 
■"  You  make  power  and  Jupiter's  patronage  mine,"  Goniugton^ 

.     .     .     "  tu  mi  fai  Giove  amico, 
tu  mi  dai  questo  scettro,  e  questo  regno."  Caro. 

"  du  hast  diese  gewalt,  du  Jupiters  huld  und  den  zepter 
mir  ja  verschaft."  Vo^. 

This  had  been  the  meaning  had  sceptra  been  joined  not  to 
lovEM  but  to  REGNI,  and  Virgil  "written  not  hoc  regni  tu, 
SCEPTRA  lovEMQUE,  but  "  hoc  regni  haee  sceptra  lovemque." 
Then,  indeed,  sceptra  had  been  the  repetition  of  regni  under 
another  form.  But — sceptra  being  on  the  one  hand  separated  from 
REGNI  by  the  second  tu,  and  on  the  othef  united  to  iovem  by 
the  closest  of  all  grammatical  bonds,  que — the  sceptre  which  is 
meant  is  not  Aeolus's  sceptre,  but  Jove's ;  and  Yirgil  says,  not 
*'  thou  concUiatest  for  me  this  empire,  this  sceptre,  and  Jove," 
iui  "  thou  conciliatest  for  me  this  empire  and  sceptred  Jove." 
On  the  one  hand,  it  had  been  improper  and  unbecoming  in 
Aeolus  first  to  depreciate  his  empire  by  the  addition  to  regni  of 
the  modifying  quodcunque,  and  then  iminediately  exalt  and 
make  much  of  it  by  repeating  regni  without  modification,  iu. 

20* 
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scEPTEA ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  not  been  respectful  to> 
speak  of  Jove,  his  suzerain,  in  the  bare,  naked,  single,  nay  curt,. 
TOVEM.  ScEPTEA  lovEMQUE,  therefore,  is  not  my  sceptre  and 
Jove,  but  sceptred  Jove — Jove  my  suzerain,  Jove  the  source- 
of  all  authority. 

How  peculiarly  proper  is  the  attribution  of  a  sceptre  to  Jove 
appears  from  Ovid,  Fast,  5.  J/.5,  where,  speaking  of  Majestas,. 
that  poet  says : 

"  assidet  ilia  lovi :  lovis  est  fidissima  custos  : 
et  praestat  sine  vi  sceptra  tremenda  lovi.'' 

ScEPTKA  lovEMQUE,  Eceptrcd  Jovc,  exactly  as  11.  747,. 
"  arma  virumque,"  the  arms  and  the  man,  i.  e.  the  armed  man. 


82-83  (f). 

TU  MTHI  QXJODCtNQTJE  HOC  KEGNI,  TU  SCEPTEA  lOVEMQUE 
CONCILIAS 


That  it  was  the  special  province  of  Juno  (secondarily,  of 
course,  and  through  her  influence  with  Jupiter)  to  dispose  of 
empire,  appears  from  1.  21 : 

»    .     .     "  hoc  regnum  dea  gentibiis  esse 
si  qua  fatasinant  iam  turn  tenditqiie  fovetque;" 

4. 106: 

"  quo  regnum  Italiae  Libycas  averteret  oras," 

and  especially  from  Coluth.  145  (Juno  bribing  Paris) : 

•  ei  fie  Situcptvav  irpo^epeffrtpov  epvos  OTraaaijs, 

itaiTis  T/^tTcpjjs  Airiijs  riyniropa  Sritra  : 

Ovid,  Hcroid.  16.  79  (Paris  to  Helen,  informing  her  of  th& 
bribes  which  had  been  offered  him  by  the  goddesses) : 

•»»..."  ingentibus  ardent 

iudicium  donis  sollicitare  meum. 
regna  lovis  coniiix ;  virtutem  fllia  iactat." 
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Tu  MiHi  iovp:m  concilias.  That  it  was  not  unusual  for 
Juno  thus  to  make  interest  with  Jupiter  for  gods  who  had 
obliged  her  appears  from  Stat.  Theb.  10.  IJO  (Iris,  addressing  to 
Somnus  the  request  of  Juno) : 

"  da  preeibiis  tantis,  rara  est  hoc  posse  faoiiltas, 
plaeatnmque  loveni  dextra  lunone  merere." 

The  court  of  heaven  is  of  course  regulated — ^how  else  were 
it  possible  ? — after  the  fashion  of  earthly  courts,  and  the  favour 
of  the  wife  or  mistress  is  the  surest  way  to  the  ear  of  the 
sovereign. 

Tu,  TU,  TU. — The  second  person  (generally  not  expressed  at 
all)  repeated  here  three  times  is  in  the  highest  degree  emphatic  : 
thou,  thou,  thou  only. 

CoxciLTAS.  Mart.  CapeU.  1.  30  (ed.  Kopp) :  "Ut  vidit 
<]larius  consortio  patrem  lunonis  haerentem,  quam  noverat  suf- 
f ragari  plurimum  ao  f avere  connubiis,  laetus  primo  omine  ipsam- 
■que  concilians,  in  cuius  arbitrio  positam  mariti  noverat  volun- 
tatem,  ita  mitis  affatur." 


83. 

TU  DAS  EPULIS  ACCUMBERE  DIVUM 


Compare  Theoor.  Idyll.  17.  Ih-: 

AayeiSas  IlToAe/taios  • 


Ti)Vov  KM  ntucaptaai  Trorrjp  o/iOTi/iov  sSriKev 
adavaroiSt  /cat  oi  xp^^^os  Sofios\y  Aios  otKu 
SeS^TjTaf  Trapa  S'  avrov  AKe^avSpos  <pt\a  etSus 
(Spiaet,  neptraiifi  fiapvs  Beos  aioKofiirpaLs. 
avTta  5'  HpaK\7jos  edpa  KevTavpotftopoio 
iBpvraLf  (TTepeoio  r€Tuyfj.^ya  ef  ada/jLavTos' 
ev0a  ffvp  aWotffiv  6a\ias  ex^t  ovpaytSatffiv, 
Xaiptnv  viaywv  TrepiuffLoy  viavoitnv, 
OTTi  <r(pfCDv  KpoviSas  /leAccov  E|ei\€To  yripas, 
aBavaroi  5e  KaXfvvrai  €0i  ceiroSes  yfyaurts. 
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where  the  honoiir  confen-ed  by  Yirgil  in  our  text,  on  Aeolus,  is 
conferred  by  Yirgil's  early  master  on  Ptolemy  Lagides,  and 
Alexander — an  instance  to  be  added  to  the  many  in  which  our 
author,  even  in  the  Aeneis,  treads  in  the  steps  of  Theocritus. 
See  Prefatory  Eem.  to  Book  iv.  Compare  also  Herodian,  1.  4 
(Commodus  of  his  father,  Marcus)  :  o  fiev  yap  iraTtip,  £iq  ovpavov 
avoTrrag,  onaSog  j;S?j  koi  tTwedpog  iari  ueoov. 

If  we  do  not  elsewhere  find  a  cover  laid  for  Aeolus  at  th& 
feasts  in  Olympus,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  neverthe- 
less there  was  one  for  him,  inasmuch  as  we  find  even  his  subjects,, 
the  winds,  had  seats  in  the  heavenly  council ;  Stat.  Thfb.  I. 
SOo: 

"  niox  turba  Yagoiiim 
semideimi,  et  svimmis  cognati  nubibus  amnes, 
et  compressa  metii  seiTantes  murmura  venti 
aurea  tecta  replent." 

Ibid.  8ih:  i.S.l: 

"  regia  Sidoniae  convivia  laudat  Elisae 
qui  magnum  Aenean  Laurentibus  intulit  arvis, 
Alcinoique  dapes  mansiiro  carmine  moustratj 
aeqiiore  qui  multo  reducem  consumpsit  UKxen. ; 
ast  ego,  cui  sacrae  Caesar  nova  gaudia  ooenae] 
nunc  prinium,  dominaque  dedit  consurgere  mensa, 
qua  celebremmea  vota  lyra  ?" 

Let  Groethe  and  Humboldt  say  how  high  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion it  has  been  in  all  times,  and  unhappily  with  persons  much 
more  cultivated  than  Aeolus,  to  be  admitted  to  the  table  of  one's- 
liege  lord  and  master,  "  dominaque  consm'gere  mensa." 
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84. 

NIMBOKUMQUE  FACTS  TEMPESTATUMQUE  POTEXTEJI 


This  verse  is  not,  as  it  has  appeared  to  some  commentators 
(see  Conington  in  loc),  a  mere  repetition  of  tu  mihi  quodcun- 

QUE    HOC    KEGNI    TU    SCEPTRA    lOVEMQUE    CONCILIAS.      It    is    the 

complement  of  those  words,  the  specification  of  the  kind  of 
empire,  the  kind  of  regni  just  mentioned,  as  if  Aeolus  had 
said  "  mihi  conoilias  hoc  regnum  nimhorum  tempestatum- 
que"  (see  Rem.  on  "  Progeniem,"  verse  23)  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  serves  to  bring  back  to  Juno's  mind  her  own 

words — MTJLCERE  DEBIT  rLUCTUS    ET  TOLLERE    VENTO  ;     as   if   he 

had  said,  "  hoc  regnum,  hoc  mulcere  fluctus  et  toUere  vento,  de 
quo  loqueris."  Neither  does  this  verse  come  awkwardly,  as  to 
the  same  commentators  it  has  seemed  to  do,  after  das  epulis 
ACCUMBERE  DivuM,  iuasmuch  as  it  assigns  Aeolus's  title  to  a 
seat  at  the  table  of  the  gods — ^that  he  sits  there  in  his  capacity 
of  ruler  of  stormclouds  and  tempests. 

NiMBORUMQUE    TEMPESTATUMQUE    POTENTEM,    lord,    ruler    of 

nimbi  and  tempestates,  as  Claud.  3  Cons.  Honor.,  Praef.  13 
(ed.  Corp.)  (of  the  fledgeling  eagle)  : 

"  nutiitur  volucrumque  potens,  et  fiilminis  haeres." 

Potens,  Gr.  aOevuv,  Eurip.  Jleo.  IS  (ghost  of  Polydorus 
speaking) : 

Tous  yap  KoTW  (rflevoyras  e^i}T7](rafi'rjv 
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85  (a). 

CONVERSA  CXJSPIDE 


It  is,  no  doubt,  to  the  animadTersion  of  Forbiger — "Nescio 
quo  iure  Wagn.  verba  conversa  cuspide  interpretetur  per : 
inferiore  bastae  parte,  aavpurripi" — is  to  be  attributed  the 
abandonment  by  Wagner,  in  1861,  of  bis  gloss  of  1845,  and  the 
substitution  for  it  of :  "  hasta  ad  montem  conversa."  Neither 
commentator  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  "ius"  afforded  to 
the  former  interpretation  by  Lucan,  7.  574  : 

"  ipse  [Caesar]  manu  subicit  gladios,  ac  tela  ministrat, 
adversosque  iutet  ferro  confundere  vultus. 
promovet  ipse  acies  ;  impellit  terga  suormn ; 
verbere  conversae  cessantes  excitat  hastae ;' ' 

where — inasmuch  as  levelling,  pointing,  or  couching  a  spear  is 
inconsistent  with  using  it  as  a  stick  (verbere),  "verbere  con- 
versae hastae"  can  by  no  possibility  mean  stroke  of  the  levelled, 
pointed  or  couched  spear,  and  can  only  be :  stroke  of  the  reversed 
spear,  stroke  of  the  handle  or  wood  of  the  spear ;  by  Ovid, . 
Met.  llj..  299  (of  the  companions  of  Ulysses  re-metamorphosed 
by  Circe  into  their  proper  shapes) : 

"  spargimur  innocuae  succis  melioribus  herbae, 
percutimurque  caput  conversae  verbere  virgae  ; 
verbaque  dicimtur  dictis  coutraria  verbis," 

where — no  less  for  the  same  reason,  viz.,  because  "  verbere," 
stroke  of  the  wand,  is  inconsistent  with  "conversae"  in  the 
sense  of  wand  pointed  or  directed  towards,  than  because  the 
herbs  and  words  used  on  the  occasion  are  of  the  directly  opposite 
quality  ("  contraria")  to  those  used  previously — "  conversae 
virgae"  is  of  necessity  reversed  wand,  wand  turned  with  its 
wrong  end  foremost ;  by  Prudent.  Contr.  Symmach.  2. 1099  : 

.    ..."  peotusque  iacentis 
virgo  modesta  iubet  converso  poUice  rumpi  " 
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(where  Obtarius :  "  convertebat  pollioem,  i.  e.  in  pectus  dirigebat, 
quo  indicaretur  illud  esse  perfodiendum ;"  vid.  Juv.  3.  36), 
where  "  converso  poUice,"  so  closely  tallying  in  every  respect 
and  even  to  its  very  position  in  the  verse,  with  conveksa 
<  usPiDE,  expresses  the  turning  backward  of  that  extremity  of 
the  thumb  which  is  usually  turned  forward,  exactly  as  con- 
TEESA  cusPiDE  in  OUT  text  expresses  the  turning  backward  of 
that  extremity  of  the  cusp  is  which  is  usually  turned  forward, 
and  forward  of  that  extremity  which  is  usually  turned  back- 
ward ;  and  Paul.  Oros.  Sist.  7.  36 :  "  Signiferum  quendam 
....  gladio  percussit  in  brachio,  eumque  manu  debilem  ipso 
vulnere  coegit  pronum  inclinare  vexillum.  Quo  viso  reliquae 
cohortes  deditionem  iam  fieri  priorum  existimantes,  certatim 
sese  ad  Mascezilem  signis  tradidere  conversis" — the  standards 
reversed,  i.  e.  vnth  the  eagles  turned,  not  as  usual  forward  and 
upward,  but  backward  and  downward ;  also  by  Cic.  in 
Vcrr.  5  (ed.'Lamb.),  p.  211 :  "  Proximus  lictor  .  .  .  converso 
baculo  oculos  misero  tundere  vehementissime  coepit ;"  and 
Sil.  8.  97  (ed.  Eup.) : 

"  si  qui  te  referant  converso  flamine  venti." 

Nor  was  I  myself  more  aware  than  either  of  the  two  commen- 
tators of  the  great  preponderating  "ius"  in  favour  of  Wagner's 
gloss  of  1845,  when  in  1853  I  published  in  my  "Twelve  Years' 
Voyage"  that  erroneous  interpretation  which — translated  ver- 
batim into  Latin  by  Wagner,  and  published  in  his  edition  of 
1861 — exhibits  at  this  moment  that  commentator's  latest  opinion 
of  the  words.  Hence  new  and  unexpected  light  on  the  whole 
scene,  and  confirmatory  proof  of  the  opinion  I  have  advanced 
above,  that  Aeolus  did  not  breach  the  side  of  the  mountain,  but 
only  tilted  a  Bvpeog  to  one  side,  the  reversed  spear  being  as  ill- 
adapted  for  the  former  purpose  as  it  was  well-adapted  for  the 
latter. 

Not  even  all  this  additional  light,  however,  suffices  to  dissi- 
pate the  obscurity  which  hangs,  and  has  always  hung,  over  the 
Aeolian  cave.  The  montes  which  Jupiter  places  on  the  top 
of  his  prisoners  are  altos.     Now  "altos"  is  not  the  epithet 
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whioli  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  be  applied  to  boulders, 
and  it  is  the  very  epithet,  of  all  others,  we  might  expect  to  be 
applied  to  mountains.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "  conversa  cus- 
pis"  is  the  last  instrument  in  the  world  with  which  a  mountain 
should  or  could  either  be  broken  into  or  shunted  aside.  How 
are  we  to  get  out  of  this  dilemma  ?  Only  in  one  way  that  I 
know  of,  Yiz.,  by  understanding  the  montes  of  molem  et  mon- 
TES  altos  to  be  literal — high  and  massy  mountains ;  and  the 

MONTEM  of  CAVUM  CONVEKSA  CUSPIDE    MONTEM  to    be   figurative, 

and  to  be  merely  a  boulder,  a  Oupeog,  stopping  up  the  entrance 
into  the  cave.  In  this  way  all  difficulty  is  got  rid  of,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  prisoners  are  liberated  at  verse  85  made  to 
consist  with  the  manner  in  which  they  are  confined  twenty 
verses  previously.  And  what  hinders  us  from  thus  extricating 
ourselves  out  of  the  dilemma — from  thus  throwing  the  whole 
blame  on  our  author  himself  ?  What  but  our  undue  and  inor- 
diuate  respect  for  an  author  who  has  been  guilty  in  another 
place  of  the  self-same  laxity  in  the  use  of  the  self-same  word, 
12.  684 : 

"  ac  veliiti  montis  saxum  de  vertice  praeceps 
cum  ruit  avulsum  vento,  seu  turbidus  imlier 
proluit,  aut  annis  solvit  sublapsa  vetustas, 
fertur  in  abruptum  magno  m  ons  improbus  actii 
exultatq^ue  solo,  silvas  armenta  virosque 
involvens  seciim ;" 

where,  if  the  reader  makes  no  mistake,  and  does  not  picture  to 
himself  a  mountain  falling  down  headlong,  either  from  its  own 
summit  or  from  the  summit  of  another  mountain,  it  is  not  be- 
cause our  author's  words  are  not  in  themselves  capable  of  such 
interpretation,  but  because  the  circumstances  of  the  case  do  not 
permit  such  interpretation  to  be  put  on  our  author's  words. 

Gbeatly  in  favour  of  the  last  above-adduced  view  of  the 
Aeolian  career,  viz.,  that  it  was  not,  with  Servius,  Yalerius 
Flaccus,  and  Quintus  Smymaeus,  ia  the  interior  of  a  mountain, 
but  in  the  ground  under  mountains,  is  the  physical  nature  o£ 
the  Aeolian  islands,  in  none  of  which  is  there  any  single  pre- 
eminent mountain  at  all  answering  to  the  single  mountain  in 
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which,  according  to  Servius  and  Valerius  Flaccus — and  especially 
according  to  the  latter — the  winds  were  confined.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  all  the  islands  there  are  a  number  of  mountains  (no 
one  very  pre-eminent  above  the  others)  which,  being  of  a  vol- 
canic nature,  might  very  well  be  described  as  covering,  or  placed 
over,  caves — molemqub  et  moktes  insuper  altos  imposuit  ; 
Zuccagni-Orlandini  (Firenze,  1 842),  vol.  xii.  p.  602:  "L'isola 
di  LijKiri  aduuque  ha  di  circuito  circa  18  miglia ;  contiene 
monti  tutti  reputati  vtdcanici ;  il  piu  alto  di  essi  e  detto  S.  An- 
gela, e  ha  forma  di  cono  troncato  che  termina  in  un  cratere  col 
diametro  di  250  palmi :  al  settentrione  di  questo  elevasi  un  altro 
monte  chiamato  Cratere  della  Castagna,  piu  basso  del  primo  e 
tutto  coperto  di  cenere  o  meglio  pomice  calcinata,  onde  compon- 
gonsi  altri  monticelli  che  con  denominazione  complessiva  diconsi 
Canypo  Bianco.  A.  mezzogiorno  della  citta  il  monte  della 
Gtiardia  consta  di  lave  sterili,  e  vetrose,  fra  le  quali  osservasi  il 
vetro  nero  conosciuto  col  nome  di  ossidiano.  Alle  falde  poi  di 
altro  monte  oui  chiamano  S.  Calogero,  sono  bagni  minerali  ma 
non  solfurei,  con  aleune  stufe  ;  una  poUa  d'acqua  assai  oalda 
ggorga  in  gran  copia  da  una  crepatura  del  monte  non  molto  in- 
feriormente  alle  stufe ;  serve  a  far  agire  molini,  e  rafEreddata  e 
potabile.  La  superficie  del  terreno  offre  tufo  vulcanico  e,  alia 
base,  uno  strato  di  poreellanite  con  varie  sostanze  insieme  combi- 
nate.  La  oitti  omonima,  capoluogo  del  circondario  di  cui  fanno 
parte  le  altre  isole  Eolie,  vviolsi  anteriore  alia  guerra  trojana ; 
ha  sede  vescovile,  e  travasi  difesa  da  un  ragguardevole  castello." 
And  again,  p.  604 :  "  A  ostro  di  Lipari  in  distanza  di  im  miglio 
sorge  l'isola  di  Vulcano  quasi  congiunta  alia  minore  isoletta  che 
dicesi  VulcaneHo,  e  distante  22  miglia  dal  Capo  di  Melazzo  ;  il 
suo  cratere  ha  la  solita  forma  di  cono  troncato,  e  riciuto  di  rocire 
scoscese  formate  da  lave  nere  e  rossastre.  Cammiaaudo  per 
I'erta,  la  sabbia  biancastra  di  cui  si  ricopre,  cede  sotto  i  piedi 
deir  osservatore  per  modo  che  ne  tocca  pressocM  le  ginocohia  ; 
prima  di  arrivare  al  cratere  trovasi  una  piattaforma  con  varie 
cavity  fumanti  e  una  fenditura  onde  uscirono  lave  vetrose  che 
percosse  con  1'  aeciajo  danno  scintille  come  la  selce.  Se  battesi 
col   martello   qualche   pietra   della   valle   che   dsl  ae- 
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ceSso    alia    salita,  si  ode   un   fragoroso    rimbombo  in- 

terno,  indizio  die  sotto  esiste  un  gran  vuoto 

Due  miglia  discosta  da  Lipaii,  verso  maestro-tramontana  trovasi 
V  isola  delle  Saline  cbe  ha  di  circuito  quindici  miglia ;  componesi 
d'  innumerabiK  lave  1'  una  suU'  altra  ammonticchiate,  ed  ofEre  le 
traece  degli  antichi  crateri." 

CusPiDE,  the  hast  a,  or  ensign  of  royal  authority  which 
Aeolus  carried  ia  his  hand.  A  trident  being  the  ensign  of  royal 
authority  assigned  to  Aeolus,  not  only  by  Quintus  Smymaeus 
iPosthom.  U.  1^80: 

.     fioXatv  S'  €Krocr6e  fie\a9pay, 
)(^epffiv  inr   oKa^arTjirip  opos  fxeya  rv^/€  rpiaivtiy 
evB^  av€/j.ot  /ceAaSeifa  Sutrrjx^^s  rjuKi^oyTO 
€y  Keveo)  Kevd/xuyr') 

but  by  Lucan  (2.  456  : 

"  si  rui'sus  tellus,  pulsu  laxata  tridentis 
Aeolii,  tumiclis  immittat  fluotitus  Eiu-iim  "), 

probably  a  trident  is  meant  in  our  text  also,  the  generic  term, 
cusp  is  being  substituted  for  the  particular,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  same  general  term  is  substituted  for  the  particular  in  the 
case  of  the  trident  of  Neptune  by  Ovid,  Met.  12.  580: 

"  at  deus  aec[uoreas  qui  cuspide  temperat  undas ;'' 
by  Claudian,  Bapt.  Proserp.  11.  179  : 

"  sic  quum  Thessaliam  soopulis  iiiclusa  teneret 
Peneo  stagnaute  palus,  et  mersa  negarent 
arva  coli,  trifida  Neptunus  cuspide  montes 
impulit  adversos ;" 

and  by  Val.  Flacc.  2.  617  (of  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont)  : 

"  has  etiam  teiTas,  consertaque  gentibus  arva 
sic,  pelago  pulsante,  reor,  Neptunia  quondam 
cuspis,  et  adversi  longus  labor  abscidit  aevi, 
ut  Siculum  Libycumque  latus  :  stupuitque  fi-agorem 
Taurus,  et  occidiiis  regnator  montibus  Atlas." 
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85(6). 

CON  VERSA  CUSPIDE 


.     .     .     "  zum  hohlen  gebirg'  hinwendend  die  spitze 
scHiig  er  die  seit'."  Yoss. 

"  Hasta  ad  monteni  conversa,"  Wagner  (1861),  following  the 
instructions  of  a  very  indifferent  teacher,  viz.,  myself,  and  trans- 
lating verbatim  from  my  "  Twelve  years  voyage"  the  long  sen- 
tence and  full  of  errors,  of  which  the  just  quoted  words  fonn  a 
part.  Conversa  is  not,  turned  towards  the  mountain,  but  simply 
turned,  viz.,  in  the  hand,  exactly  as  converso  in  the  expression 
"  converso  cardine,"  11.  724,  is  not,  turned  towards  anything, 
but  simply  turned,  viz.,  in  the  socket.  The  question  then  comes, 
what  is  turned  spear,  what  is  spear  turned,  viz.,  in  the  hand? 
I  reply  it  is  reversed  spear — spear  turned  with  its  wrong  end 
foremost :  first,  because  such  is  the  meaning  both  of  "  conversa 
hasta,"  Lucan ;  and,  secondly,  because,  it  not  being  Aeolus's 
object  to  penetrate,  but  only  to  push  aside  the  mons  which 
closed  up  the  door  of  the  cave  (impulit  in  latus),  it  is  not  the 
sharp  iron  point  of  his  cuspis,  hasta,  or  trident  should  be 
employed,  but  the  blunt  butt  end. 


86. 

VELUT  AGMIXE  FACTO 


"  Erumpunt  venti,  non  ventus  ;  iique  agminatim"  La  Cerda. 

"  onde  repente  a  stuolo  i  venti  usciro."  Caro. 

This  is  not  the  meaning,  and  not  only  not  the  meaning,  but 
almost  the  very  opposite  of  the  meaning.      The  winds  are 
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described  not  as  rusliing  out  agmine  facto,  but  as  rushing  out- 
YELUT  AGMixE  FACTO ;  uot  as  forming  themselves  into  a  certain 
array,  body,  order,  or  troop,  but  as  in  their  eagerness  to  get  out 
rushing  out  all  at  once  and  together  (una)  as  thick  and  dense  as 
if  they  had  constituted  themselves  into  a  troop,  velut  agmine 
FACTO.  To  have  rushed  out  agmine  facto  [agminatiin,  a  stuolo) 
had  implied  a  coolness,  a  deliberation,  foreign  to  the  nature  of 
winds — not  to  say  a  purpose  to  perform  some  concerted  act  after 
getting  out.  They  are,  therefore,  not  described  as  rushing  out 
agmine  facto,  or  as  first  forming  themselves  into  order  and  then 
rushing  out,  but  as  rushing  out  all  at  once  veltjt  agmine  facto, 
as  thick  and  dense  as  if  they  had  so  formed  themselves.  They 
neither!  deliberate,  nor  have  concerted  plan,  nor  form  themselves 
into  a  body,  but  rush  out  velut  agmine  facto — ^their  sole 
.thought,  their  whole  object,  being  to  get  out,  to  be  at  liberty. 
Having  only  the  one  thought,  the  one  object,  they  all  perfbnii 
the  same  act  at  the  same  time— all  rUshing  out  together,  una-^ 
and  so  present  the  appearance  (velut)  of  an  agmen  factum. 
Compare  Ovid,  Met.  9.  132: 

^  ..."  calidb  yelamina  tincta  cmore 

dat  [Nessiis]  munus  raiptae,  velut  irritamen  amoiis," 

as  if  it  were  a  philtre.  On  the  contrary,  the  bees,  verse  438, 
below,  and  Georg.  k-  167,  having  the  deliberate  intention  of 
falling  on  the  drones  and  driving  them  out  of  the  bee  ground, 
and  forming  themselves  into  an  actual  agmen  for  that  purpose, 
there  is  no  qualifying  velut  attached  to  their  "  agmine  facto"  : 

.     .     .     "  aut  agmine  facto 
ignavum  fucos  pecua  a  praesepibus  arcent," 

as  there  is  in  like  manner  no  qualifying  velut  attached  to  the 
"agmine  facto,"  eitlier  of  the  horsemen  who,  deliberately  set- 
ting out  for  the  war,  actually  form  themselves  into  a  troop  or 
body  for  that  puiyose,  8.  595  :■ 

.■    .     .     "  it  <:lamor,  et  agmine  facto 
quadrupedante  piitrem  sonitu  quatit  nnglila  campum," 

or  of   the  Roman  poor,  whoj  according  to  Juvenal,  3.  162, 
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should  have  formed  themselves  into  a  body  and  left  Eome  en 

masse  : 

.    .     .    "  agmine  facto 
debiierant  olim  tenues  migrasse  Quirites," 

■or    of  Inachus  deKberately  forming  a  flood,  Stat.  Theb.  1. 

356: 

.     .    .     "  niit  agmine  facto* 
Inachus,  et  gelidas  surgens  Erasmus  ad  Arctos," 

or  of  the  human  race,  who  should,  according  to  Seneca,  Uj).  10^, 

migrate  in  a  body  to  wherever  they  would  be  free  from  anger, 

fear,  and  desire,  if  only  there  were  anywhere  to  be  found  such  a 

place:  ...  "nullum,  mihi  crede,  iter  est,  quod  te  extra  cupi- 

ditates,   extra  iras,    extra  metus-  sistat :    aut,   si  quod  esset, 

agmine  facto  gens  illuc  humana  pergeret ;"    and   as  there 

is  in  like  manner,   and  for  the  same  reason,   no   qualifying 

adjunct  to  the  "  facta  nube"  with  which  the  bird|S   drive   off 

the  eagle,  12.  253  : 

.    .    .     ' '  hostemque  per  auras 
facta  nube  premunt." 

And  if  Juvenal,  in  his  picture  of  the  diseases  which  keep  dancing 
round  the  old  man,  uses  the  expression  "  agmine  facto"  without 
velut,  10.  218  :• 

.     .     .     "  circumsilit  agmine  facto 
morborumomne  genus," 

his  picture  is  only  the  less  conformable  to  nature,  there  being 
no  agreement  or  consent  among  the  diseases  to  form  an  agmen, 
troop  or  company.  Compare  Senec.  I^at.  Quaest.  4-  2  (of  a 
shoal  of  crocodiles  routed  in  contest  with  a  shpal  of  dolphins)  : 
"Recisis  hoc  modo  pluribus  [crocodilis],  caeteri  velut  acie  versa 
refugerunt ;"  and  Claud.  Sistrix,  22  (of  the  porcupine) : 

.     .     .     "  interdum,  positis  velut  ordine  castris, 
terrificum  densa  mucronum  verberat  unda, 
et  conaanguineis  bastilibua  asperat  armos" 


*  As  Erasinus  actually  flows  into  the  Inachus,  "agmine  facto"  refers  not  to 
the  union  of  the  two  rivers,  but  to  the  collection  of  the  waters  of  the  Inachus 
alone. 
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(«o^  a  regTilar  camp  being  pitched,  for  the  porcupine  has  no 
regular  camp  or  camp  of  any  sort,  but  as  it  were  a  regular  camp 
being  pitched,  as  if  a  regular  camp  were  pitched)  ;  JAvj,  8.  9  : 
"  velut  turn  primum  signo  dato  coorti"  (not  at  the  signal  then 
first  given,  but  as  if  the  signal  had  been  then  first  given)  ;  Tacit. 
AiinaL  llj..  52  :  "  Mors  Burri  infregit  Senecae  potentiam,  quia 
uec  bonis  artibus  idem  virium  erat,  altero  velut  duce  amoto,  et 
Nero  ad  deteriores  inclinabat"  ^not  one  of  the  two  captains  or 
generals  of  morals  (for  morals,  not  being  an  army,  have  no  cap- 
tains or  generals),  but  one  of  the  two  as  it  were  captains  or  gene- 
rals of  morals).  The  mistake  of  the  commentators  is  complete 
and  total;  it  is  no  less  than  taking  description  for  the  thing 
described,  illustration  for  fact,  light  which  shows  an  object  for 
the  object  itself. 

Velut  agmine  facto  is  the  key  to  the  entire  passage.  The^ 
comparison  instituted  in  these  words  between  the  winds  rushing 
out  of  the  cave  and  a  marshalled  army  is  tacitly  carried  on  to 
the  very  end  of  the  description  of  the  storm,  without  being  lost 
sight  of  even  for  a  single  moment.  We  have,  first,  the  rushing 
out  where  egress  was  free — qua  data  porta  ruunt — and  sweep- 
ing and  whirling  over  the  country,  overturning  everything  and 
putting  everything  into  confusion  : 

ET  TERRAS  TURBINE  PERFLANT. 
INCUKUERE  MARl,  TOTUMOUE  A  SEDIBTJS  IMIS 
rxA  ElRUSaUE  NOTUSQt E  RUTJNT  CREBERaUE  PROCELLIS 
AFRICUS,  ET  VASTOS  VOIVUNT  AD  LITTORA  FLTJCTHS, 

where  we  have  the  several  captains  adumbrated  even  to  their 
very  names.     We  have  then  the  noise  and  shouting  : 

INSEftUITUR  CLAMORQUE  VIRUM  STEIDORaUE  RUUENTUM, 

the  very  "  Exoritur  clamorque  virum  olangorque  tubarum"  (1 L 
313)  of  the  actual  battle.     Next,  in 

ERIPIUNT  SUEITO  NUBES  CAELUMQUE  DIEMQUE 
TEUCRORUM  EX  OCVLlf-,  lONTO  NOX  INCUBAT  ATRA 

we  have  the  dust  and  darkness  always  raised  in  hot  countries  by 
troops  whether  marching  or  fighting,  9.  33  : 
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"  hie  subitani  nigra  glomerari  pulvere  nubem 
prospioiunt  Teucri,  ac  teuobras  insurgere  campis 
primus  ab  ad  versa  couclamat  mole  Caieus  : 
qiiis  globus,  o  oives,  caligine  volvitur  atra?" 

Next,  in 

INTONCERE  POLI,  ET  CREIiRIS  MICAT  IGNIBU3  AETHER 

we  liave  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  arms,  9.  731  : 

"  arma 

horrendum  sonuere     .     .     . 

.     .     .     clipeoque  micantia  fulmina  mittit ;" 

andSn.  Ital.  13.9: 

.     .     .     "  concussa  est  Daimia  tellus 
aimorum  tonitni." 

Then  the  imminent  danger  of  death  : 

PRAESENTEMOT-'E  TIRIS  INTENTANT  OMNIA  MORTEM. 

Then  the  regret  of  Aeneas  that  he  had  not  died  hy  the  hands  of 
a  nobler  enemy,  of  one  to  have  died  by  whose  hands  would  have 
given  him  eclat  : 

MENE  ILIACIS  OCCTJMBERE  CAMPIS 
NOX.  POTflSSE. 

And,  finally,  we  have  the  fates  of  individual  ships  succumbing  to 
-the  overpowering  foe : 

lAM  VALIDAM  ILIONEI  NAVEM,  lAM  FORTIS  ACHATAE, 
ET  aUA  VECTOS  ABAS,  ET  QUA  GRANDAEVTJS  ALETHES, 
VICIT    HIEMS  :  LAXIS  LATERUM  COMPAOIBUS  OMNES 
ACCIPIUNT    INIMICUM   IMBREM  BIMISQUE  FATISCUNT. 

Thoroughly  overcome,  and  no  longer  able  to  make  the  smallest 
resistance  (vicit),  they  admit,  accept  (accipiunt),  the  hostile 
water  (inimicum  imbrem)  into  their  open  seams ;  as  Mezentius — 
thoroughly  overcome,  and  no  longer  able  to  make  the  least  re- 
sistance— admits,  accepts,  Aeneas's  sword  into  his  imdefended 
throat,  10.  907 : 

.     .     .     "  iuguloque  baud  inscius  accipit  ensem." 

See  Eem.  on  1.  127. 

How  vivid  in  the  poet's  mind  was  the  resemblance  between 
^  stonn  and  a  battle ;  how  the  storm  was  to  him  always  a  battle, 

HENRY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  I.  21 
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and  the  battle  always  a  storm,  appears  from  various  passages 
throughout  his  work — 2.  413  : 

"  turn  Danai  gemitu  atque  ereptae  virginis  ira 
iindique  collecti  invadunt,  acemmus  Aiax, 
et  gemini  Atridae,  Dolopumque  exercitus  onmis ; 
adversi  nipto  ceu  quondam  turbine  venti 
confligunt,  Zephyrusque  Notusque  et  laetus  Eois 
Eurus  equis  ;  ^triduut  silvae,  saevitque  tridenti 
spumeua  atque  imo  If ereus  eiet  aequora  f undo' ' 

^  where  the  comparison  is  the  exact  converse  of  that  in  our  text, 
with  the  same  rushing  and  whirling,  the  same  overturning,  the 
stridor,  and  the  names  of  the  captains,  and  in  "  undique  col- 
lecti" even  the  agmine  facto — of  course  without  the  velut,  the 
agmination  there  heing  actual,  not,  as  in  our  text,  merely  illus- 
trative, and  the  velut  being  accordingly  reserved  (viz.,  in  the 
form  of  "  ceu  quondam")  for  the  illustration)  ;  7.  222: 

"  quanta  per  Idaeos  saevis  efEusa  Mycenis 
tenipestas  ierit  ca,mpos,  quibus  actus  uterque 
Europae  atque  Asiae  fatis  concurrerit  orbis, 
audiit, ... 


diluTio  ex  illo,"  &c. 

^where  the  comparison  is  again  the  converse,  viz.,  that  of  an  in- 
vading army  to  a  tempest)  ;  and  12.  365  : 

"  ac  velut,  Edoni  Boreae  quuni  spiritus  alto 
insonat  Aegaeo,  sequiturque  ad  litora  fluctus ; 
qua  venti  incubuere,  fugam  dant  nubila  caelo : 
sic  Turno,  quaciunque  viam  secat,  agmina  cedunt, 
conversaeque  ruunt  acies  ;  fert  impetus  ipsum, 
et  cristam  ad  verso  curru  quatit  aura  volantem." 

The  reader  will  observe,  besides,  in  what  perfect  accordance 
with  Juno's  command  (verse  73)  to  Aeolus,  viz.,  to  attack. 
Aeneas's  fleet  with  his  winds — 

INOUTE  TIM  VBNTIS  SUBMERSASQUE  OBKUE  ;PDPPES, 
ADT  AGE  DIVERSOS  ET  DISIICE  CORPORA  PONTO — 

is  this  furious  onslaught  of  the  winds,  as  of  an  attacldng  army 
rushing  out  of  a  city's  gat-es,  on  both  the  sea,  the  sMpSj  and  the 
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men  themselves.  He  will  observe  also  the  terms  in  which 
Venus  complains  to  Jupiter,  and  before  the  council  of  heaven,  of 
Juno's  machinations  against  her,  10.  37  : 

"  qmdtempestatuni  regem,  vcntosque  furentes 
Aeolia  excitos  l-" " 

— where  it  is  not  a  mere  storm  is  complained  of  (that  had  been  a 
■small  matter),  but  the  King  of  the  Tempests,  with  all  his  furious 
soldiery  ("  ventos  furentes ;  "  cf.  "  furentes  Barcaei,"  4.  42) 
raised  up  in  arms  against  her  ("  excitos  :"  cf.  7.  642,  "  bello 
exciti  reges ;"  3. 676,  "  genus  Cyclopum  excitum") ,  and  coming 
against  her  from  their  country,  Aeolia. 


87  (a). 

DATA  PORTA 


Data  poeta,  exactly  as  "  data  ianua,"  Stat.  Theb.  3.  67  (Maeon 
apologizing  for  his  escape,  out  of  the  fight  in  which  his  comrades 
all  perished) : 

"  sed  mihi  iussa  deum,  placitoqiie  ignara  moveri 
Atropos,  atque  oHm  nou  haec  data  ianua  leti 
eripuere  neeem." 

Compare  Philostr.  2.  14  (of  Neptune  breaking  a  passage  for  the 
Peneus)  :  pvi%u  ow  o  IlotTEtSaiv  tij  rptaivr)  ra  opt)  koi  iruXac  rat 
■sroTafitt)  Epya(TeTat. 


2l« 
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87-89. 


QUA  DATA  PORTA,  KUUNT 

TOTUMQUE 

.       .       .       .       RUUNT 


The  application  of  a  verb  in  its  transitive  sense  to  the  ideutical 
persons  to  whom  it  has  in  the  line  but  one  before  been  applied 
in  its  intransitive,  will,  I  tliink,  hardly  be  defended  except  hy 
those  whom  "  decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile." 


88-94. 

INCUBUEEB  MAEI  TOTUMQUE  A  SEDIBUS  IMIS 
XNA  EURUSQUE  XOTUSQUE  RUUNT  CREBERQUE  PROCELLIS- 
AFRICUS  ET  VASTOS  VOLYUNT  AD  LITTORA  FLUCTUS 
INSEQUITUR  CLAMORQUE  VIRUM  STRIDORQUE  RUDENTUM 
ERIPIUNT  SUBITO  NUBES  CAELUMQUE  DIEMQUE 
TEUCRORUM  EX  0t:ULIS  PONTO  NOX  INCUBAT  ATRA 
INTONUERE  POLI  ET  CREBRIS  MICAT  IGNIBUS  AETHLR 


The  double  action  of  the  winds  on  the  sea  is  well  indicated  in 
the  first  three  lines  of  this  passage : — 

I'irst,  they  fall  with  force,  and  press  on  its  surface  (incu- 
buere)  vertically,  from  above  downwards  {Axat.  PJiaenom^ 
152: 

TTjfiOS  Kai  K€\aSovTes,  CTT/Ctat  cvpet  irovru 
aOpoot  e^Trmrovffiv, 

and  compare  Stat.  Theh.  Ij..  809  : 

"  ineiibucre  vadis  passim  discrimine  nuUo 
turba  simiil  primiqiie,  nequit  seoemere  mixtos 
aequa  sitis,  fi'enata  siiis  in  cuixibiis  intrant 
ai-menta,  et  pleni  dominis  armisque  ferimtnr 
quadiipedes), 
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forcing  their  way  into  it,  and,  as  it  were,  making  a  hole  in  it, 
-tind  so  raising  and  forcing  it  up  on  all  sides  round  :  a  sedibus 

l^MIS  RUrXT. 

And  secondly,  they  roll  billows  to  the  shores,  volvunt 
AD  MTTORA  FLUcTus  ;  such  biUows  being  the  effect,  partly  of 
i;heir  direct  blowing,  and  partly  of  the  subsidence  of  the  water 
from  the  height  to  which  it  had  been"thrown  up  by  their  violent 
vertical  descent.    Compare  Georcj.  2.  310  : 

"  praesertim  si  tempestas  a  vertit'O  silvis 
inciibuit" 

Xwhere  Fea : — "  Piomba  dall'  alto.  Arato  presso  Cicerone  {Be 
y^t  Boor.  2.  j^li)  : 

'  quern  summa  ab  regionc  Aq^uilonis  flainina  pulsant.' 

■Omero  referito  ma  non  capito  dal  Gruellio,  meglio  lo  spiega  Aulo 
-(lellio  {Lib.  ?.  c.  JO)  :  'Venti  ab  septentrionibus,  ex  altiore  caeli 
])arte  in  mare  incidentes,  deorsum  in  aquarum  profunda  quasi 
praecipites  deferuntur,  undasque  faciunt  non  prorsus  impulsas, 
sed  vi  intus  commotas'"). 

InCUBX:ERT5  .  .  .  INSEQUITUR  .  .  .  ERIPIUXT   .    .    .    INTONUERE. 

In  order  to  impart  the  greatest  possible  energy  to  the  action, 
•«ach  verb  not  only  contains  an  intensive  particle,  but  is  placed 
^t  the  commencement  of  a  line,  and  precedes  its  nominative. 


89-90. 


UNA  EURUSQUE  NOTUSQUE  RUUNT  CREBERQUE  PROCELLIS 
AFRICUS 

.     .     .     "  nor  slept  the  wiuds 

within  their  stony  caves,  but  rashed  abroad 

from  the  four  hinges  of  the  world,  and  fell 

on  the  vexed  wilderness.'' 

Milton,  Far.  Jicg.  4.  ^13. 

Una.     Highly  emphatic,  being  placed  first  word  in  the  line, 

and  repeating  the  idea  already  expressed  in   velitt  agmine 

facto. 
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Cbebeeque  procellis  aericus.  "  Procella  est  vis  venti 
cum  pluTia,"  Sei-vius.  No,  that  is  rather  the  definition  of" 
nimhus  than  of  procella,  nor  should  Voss  have  allowed  him- 
self to  be  misled  by  the  very  uncertain  authority  of  Servius  to- 
translate  the  passage : 

.     .     .     "  unci,  vom  regen  umscliauert 
Afrikus." 

Procella  is,  even  according  to  Servius's  own  derivation  of  the- 
word  ("dicta  procella  ab  eo  quod  omnia  perceUat,  hoc  est 
moveat"),  a  sudden  violent  blast  or  gust  of  wind,  a  squall. 
Accordingly,  a  procella,  verse  107,  ferit ;  Plaut.  Trin.  836,. 
ed.  ilitsch.,  frangit;  Luoret.  6.  123,  intorquet  sese ;  Ovid^ 
Trist.  1.  1.  S5,  percutit;  Ovid,  Trist.  o.  5.  17,  quassat;  Mart.- 
9.  40,  dispergit;  Lucan,  5.  612,  rapit;  Petron.  Safi/r.  IIU,. 
circumagit,  and  is  even  distinguished  and  set  apart  from  the- 
rain  with  which  it  may  accidentally  be  accompanied,  both  by 
Plautus  ( [nhi  supva) : 

"  imbres  fluctusq^ue  atque  procellae  infensae  fremere,  frangere  malum, 
iiiere  antennas,  scinclere  vela") 

and  Livy,  22.  30 :  "  Hannibalem  quoque  ex  acie  redeuntem 
dixisse  ferunt,  tandem  earn  nubem,  quae  sedere  in  iugis  mon- 
timn  solita  sit,  cum  procella  imbrem  dedisse."  The  word  sub- 
sists in  the  identical  sense  in  the  Italian — Pigafetta,  Prhu. 
Viag. :  "  In  xma  procella  fra  le  altre,  che  soffrimmo  in  notte 
oscurissima,"  i.  e.  in  one  squall  of  many  which  we  suffered  in 
the  same  night.  See  Gomm.  on  "  stridens  aquilone  procella," 
verse  106. 

Cebber  procellis.  The  same  as  procellosus,  blowing  in 
squalls,  gusty,  squally ;  the  pectdiar  character,  as  I  have  myself 
frequently  experienced  at  Leghorn,  both  of  the  Sirocco  and 
Libeccio  winds,  whichever  of  those  winds  we  may  understand 
Yirgil  to  mean  by  the  term  Africus. 

Africus.  Senec.  Qiiaest.N'at  5.16:  "  Ab  occidente  hibemO' 
Afrieus  fm-ibundus  et  mens  apud  Grraecos  \i\p  dicitur."  The 
same  mnd  is  now  called  in  the  Mediten-anean,  Libeccio. 
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93. 

PONTO  NOX  INCUBAT  ATRA 


Epxgr.  Antiphili  Byzantii,  Anfhol  Pal  7.  630: 


t^Stj  trov  iroTpTjs  ireKaa'as  o'x^Soi/,  "  avpiou  ''  eiiroy 

*'  1J  fiOKpTf  KttT     €flOV  BvffTTKOlT}  KOTTaO'ei.'' 

ovTTQj  X6(Aos"  efjLVffef  Kai  7}V  iffos  Ai'Si  wovtos,*' 
Kat  /te  KaT€Tpvx€v  Keivo  to  Kov(pov  eiros. 


96. 

EXTEMPLO  AENEAE  SOLVUNTUR  FRIGORE  MEMBRA 

Our  author's  defence  against  those  critics  who  accuse  him  of 
ascribing  to  his  hero  in  the  passage  before  us  a  cowardly  fear  of 
death  (see  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  edition  of  the  Somers  Tracts, 
vol.  xii.  p.  10,  an  anonymous  tract  entitled,  "Yerdicts  of  the 
learned  concerning  Virgil's  and  Homer's  Heroic  Poems")  is 
sufficiently  easy,  viz  ,  that  Aeneas's  fear  is  not  of  death,  but  death 
by  drowning  ("  non  propter  mortem,  sed  propter  mortis  genus," 
Servius) ;  that  in  the  heroic  times — even  in  Virgil's  own  times- 
death  by  drowning  was  held  in  especial  horror  (see,  quoted 
below,  Ovid,  Trist.  1.  2.  51 ;  Senec.  Agam.  518,  and  Herntl. 
Oetaeus,  1165),  and  that  Homer  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe 
(i/.  21.  273  (Achilles,  in  danger  of  being  drowned  in  the  Sca- 
mander) : 

Zeu  trarep,  ws  ouTis  fie  Beuv  eKmvoy  virefrrTj 
€«  •KorafioLO  ffoMffai'  eireiTO  Se  /cat  Tt  iroffoijUi) 

to  the  hero  of  his  Iliad,  and  (,0d.  5.  399  : 

(c  fiOL  eyat  SeiXos,  Tt  vv  fiot  fjLTjKtiTTa  yevqTaty 


*  Where  Grotius  :  "  subito  mare  nigrius  Oreo  est." 
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to  tlie  hero  of  his  Odyssey,  a  similax  shuddfer  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. But  there  is  another  charge  which  inay  be  brought 
against  our  author,  and  from  which  his  exculpation  is,  I  fear,  J)y 
no  means  so  easy,  viz.,  that  he  represents  his  hero  as  expressing 
in  one  and  the  same  breath  his  horror  at  the  immediate  prospect 
of  death  by  drowning,  and  his  regret  at  not  having  escaped  that 
inglorious  fate  by  dying  where  so  many  of  his  fellow-country- 
men were  swept  away  by  the  Simois : 

UBI  TOT  SIMOIS  OORREPTA  SUE  XJNDIS 
SCUTA  VIEtJM  GALEASQUE  ET  FOKTIA  COKPORA  VO^VIT. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  said  that  these  words  are  merely  ornantia — 

merely  a  rhetorical  peroration,  and  not  to  be  taken  too  closely 

in  connexion  with  Aeneas's  wish  that  he  had  died  before  Troy. 

To  be  sure ;  but  still  the  apparent — and,  as  I  believe,  on  the  part 

of  Virgil  wholly  unintentional — connexion  is  strong  enough  to 

have  given  rise  to  a  belief  that  the  words  tjbi  tot  simois,  &c., 

express  an  alternative  in  the  wish  of  Aeneas,  viz.,  that  he  had 

been  in  the  number  of  those   who  were  swept  away  by  the 

Simois 

("e  se  d'  acqua  perire  era  il  mio  fato, 

perche  non  dove  Xante,  o  Simoenta 

volgon'  tant'  armi,  e  tanti  corpi  nobili  ?"     (Care).), 

an  error,  no  doubt,  but  an  error  which  shows  how  mal  apropos, 
in  connexion  with  Aeneas's  horror  of  death  by  drowning  and  wisli 
to  have  died  before  the  walls  of  Troy,  are  words  which  not  only 
suggest  the  danger  there  was  of  death  by  drowning  even  before 
the  walls  of  Troy,  but  bring  back  the  particular  picture  of 
Achilles  before  the  walls  of  Troy  in  that  precise  danger;  of 
Achilles,  too,  deprecating  death  by  drowning  in  words  of  which 
the  words  of  Aeneas  are  the  very  echo,  //.  21.  279  : 

as  fi  o^e\'  EKTwp  Kreivatj  os  €v9a5e  7'  erpo^*  apurros' 
TO)  k'  ayaBos  /tey  €Tre<pv',  ayaBov  Se  Kev  e^evapi^ev. 
vvv  Se  /il  \evyaKeiii  Bavara  ei/iapro  a\aivai, 
epxBeyr'  ey  fieyaXa  TroTa/tco,  (os  iraiSa  ffv<j>op^oi', 
ov  pa  t'  ivavKos  mroepffT}  x^^M**^*  irepwvra. 

Having  already  stated  that  Aeneas's  horror  of  death  by  water 
is  sufficiently  justified  by  the  examples  of  Ulysses  and  Achilles, 
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and  by  the  universal  opinion  of  antiquity,  I  shall  not  inquire 
into  the  grounds  of  that  horror ;  shall  not  inquire  wlictlivr 
it  was  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  drowned  bodies,  being 
usually  lost,  could  not  have  the  customary  sepulchral  honours 
paid  to  them  (Horn.  Od.  5.  311  : 

TO)  K   eXaxov  KTepeuv,  Hoi  fifv  k\(os  riyov  Axaiot' 
vvv  Se  ^6  \eu7a\6w  Bavmu  ei^apTo  aXotvat. 

Ovid,  Trist.  1.2.51 : 

"  nee  lethuni  timeo ;  genus  est  miserabile  lethi ; 

demite  naufragium,  mors  mihi  munus  erit. 
est  aliquid,  fatove  suo  ferrove  cadentem 

in  solida  moriens  ponere  corpus  humo, 
et  mandare  suis  alii^uid,  sperare  sepulehra, 

et  non  aequoreis  piscibus  esse  cibum." 

Alcim.  Avit.  Trans.  Mar.  Ruhri,  Poem.  5.  51^2  (paraphrasing 
and  appropriating  this  very  passage) : 

"  plebs  trepidat  eonclusa  loco,  finemque  sequent! 
expectat  pavefacta  die,  nou  tela  nee  uUas 
bellorum  molita  vices,  sed  voce  levata 
vatibus  insistens :  o  terque  quaterque  beati, 
Aegyptus  quos  morte  tulit,  tellure  Tel  ampla 
umam  defunctis  suprema  sorte  paravit ! 


alitibus  nos  esca  dati,  nee  sede  sepiilchri 
condita  deserto  solventur  corpora  vasto." 

Eonsard,  Franciade*  c.  2  (an  imitated  Aeneas  speaking) : 

"ha  !  tu  devois  en  la  Troyenne  guerre 
f  aire  couler  mon  cerveau  centre  terre, 
sans  me  sauyer  par  une  feinte  ainsi, 
pour  me  trahir  a  ce  cruel  souci ; 
j'eusse  eu  ma  part  aux  tombeaux  de  mes  peres ; 
oil  je  n'  attends  que  ces  yagues  am&res 
pour  mon  sepulchre.") 


*  One  of  those  innumerable,  once  fashionable,  but  now  forgotten  poems,  which 
■the  poetasters  of  some  two  himdred  years  ago  used  to  manufacture  out  of  the 
Aeneid,  and  pass  upon  the  world  as  original  works  of  their  own.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  by  the  resemblance  between  those  professedly  original  poems,  but 
reaUy  semi-translations  of  the  Aeneid,  and  our  modem  professed  translations,  but 
Teally  semi-original  poems.  Both  are  composed  altogether  ad  captuin  vulgi ;  in 
the  same  easy,  flowing,  and  often  sweet  style,  and  with  the  same  total,  either  igno- 
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or  ■«rlBetJier  it  was  owing  to  the  reflection  that  death  by 

drowning  was,  in  comparison  with  death  in  battle,  death  lost  and 

thrown  away — death  redounding  neither  to  one's  own  honour, 

nor  to  the  advantage  of  one's  country  or  the  world    (Senec. 

Agam.  517 : 

"  nil  nobile  ausos  pontus  atque  undae  ferent  ? 
ignava  fortes  fata  consument  viros  ? 
perdenda  mors  est." 

And  Hercul.  Oetaeus,  1165  (Hercules  speaking)  : 

"  morior,  nee  u 

transmissus  e: 

And  again,  verse  1205  : 


'  morior,  nee  uUus  per  meiim  stridet  latus 
transmissus  ensis." 


.     .     .     "  perdidi  mortem,  tei  mihi  1 
toties  lionestam." 

Yal.  Mace.  1.  633  (of  the  Minyae  expecting  inunediate  ship- 
wreck) : 

"  haec  iterant,  segni  flentes  oecumtere  letto. 

magnanimus  spectat  pharetras,  et  inutile  robur 

AmpHtryonides." 

And  especially  Silius'  imitation,  17.  260  (of  Hannibal) : 

"  exclamat,  volvens  oculos  caeloq^ue  fretoque  : 
'  f elix,  0  frater,  divisque  aequate  eadeudo, 
Hasdrubal !  egi'egium  f  ortis  cui  dextera  in  armis 
pugnanti  peperit  letum,  et  cui  fata  dedere, 
Ausoniam  extreme  teUurem  apprendere  morsu.'  ") 

tout  shall  content  myself  with  observing  that,  besides  either  or 
both  these  grounds  for  the  extreme  emotion  felt  and  expressed 
by  Aeneas,  there  was  this  ground  also,  that  it  was  not  his  own 
death  alone  which  he  saw  impending,  but  the  total  destruction 
of  all  his  surviving  friends,  and  of  the  last  hopes  of  Troy — 1.  95  i 

PKAESENTEMQUE   TIKIS    INTENTANT    OMNIA   MOKTEM. 


Curiously  enough,  not  only  a  similar  fear  of  death  by  drowning, 


ranee  or  disregard,  of  Virgil's  meaning ;  the  sole  difference  between  them  being  the 
greater  antiquity  of  the  language  of  the  former,  and  such  change  in  the  names  of 
the  actors,  and  in  the  places,  times,  and  order  of  action,  as  was  necessary  to  give  to 
the  former  some  colour  of  originality. — J.  H. 
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but  a  similar  envy  of  the  happier  lot  of  those  of  her  companions 
who  had  died  on  ten'a  fii-ma  is  ascribed  by  Ovid,  Fast.  3.  50'), 
to  Dido's  sister  when  in  danger  of  perishing  in  a  storm  : 

"  iactatvir  timiidas  exul  Phocnissa  per  undas, 
humidaqixe  oj)posita  Imniiia  Teste  tegit. 
turn  primiim  Dido  felix  est  dieta  sorori, 

et  quaecuuque  aliqiaam  coiT)oi'e  pressit  huuuiin." 


97. 

DUPLICES 


"Dvias,  secimdum  antiquum  morem,".  Servius  (ed.  Lion),  fol- 
lowed by  Yoss,  Forcellini,  Forbiger,  and  Conington.  "  Malim 
pro  complivatas  aceipere,"  Steph.  in  Thes.,  followed  by  Schirach 
and  Caro.  I  know  of  no  argument  to  support  the  latter  opinio  n 
whereas  the  former  is  borne  out,  no  less,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
the  exactly  similar  use  made  of  triplex,  viz.,  to  signify  three, 
Ovid,  Met.  U-  i^o  : 

"  et  triplices  operire  novis  Minycidas  alis ;" 

than,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  analogy  of  Aen.  6.  685  : 

.     .     .     "  alacris  palmas  uti'asque  tetendit" 

(where  we  have  the  tendere  of  the  two  hands  without  any 
moral  possibility  of  their  being  clasped),  3.  176  : 

.     .     .     "  tendoqiie  siipinas 
ad  caelum  cum  voce  manus" 

{where  there  is  a  similarly  religious  tendere  of  the  hands  to 
heaven,  with  the  express  statement  that  they  are  supine,  and 
where,  therefore,  by  no  possibility  can  they  be  clasped),  and 
Callim.  in  Del.  106: 

HpTj,  ctoi  5'  €Ti  TTifMOS  avTjKees  rjTop  e/ceiTO* 
ovSe  KareKKaffdTjs  re  /cot  <DKrt<ras,  rjuiKa  tt^jx^^s 
afi<f}OT€povs  opeyovcaf  (xarj)v  ecpdey^aro  rota 
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(where  we  liave  the  extension  of  the  two  arms,  which  oould  by 
no  possibility  be  clasped),  and  by  the  so  frequent  extension, 
sometimes  of  the  hvo,  sometimes  even  of  both  the  two,  hands  in 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey — occasionally,  too,  under  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  impossible  they  could  be  clasped  (as  II.  21. 115: 


Oil.  9.m : 


Od.  aJi-.  397 : 


0  S'  e^ero  x^^P^  TreraCffas 
afxiporepas' 


avTos  5'  eivi  Ovpriffi  KaBe^ero  X**P^  Treraaffas, 
ei  Ttj/a  TTou  fier   oetrfft  Xa^oi  cr^ixovTa  dvpa^e. 


.      .  Ao\ios  5'  10VS  Ki€  X^^P^  ireTatrtTas 


II.  !i.  52%  and  13.  5U8  : 

.        ,        0   5'    VITTtOS   €V  K0Vl7]ffl 

KaTTireffev,  a/t^w  X^^P^  ^t\ots  eTapoiCi  Trera<r<ras. 

Od.5.37U: 

ouTos  5f  'Trpnvris  a\t  /caTTreffe,  X"?^  T^Taffffas, 

And,  the  very  counterpart  of  our  text,  11.  15.  371  : 

evx^TO,  X^^p'  op^yav  ets  ovpayov  affTepo€VTay\ 

«i.iid,  in  the  third  place,  by  the  so  constant  application  of  du- 
plices  to  objects  which,  like  the  two  hands,  match  or  form  a 
pail",  without  auy,  even  the  least,  further  union,  implication,  or 
combination :  Lucret.  6.  1145  (ed.  Munro)  : 

"  piincipio  caput  incensum  fervore  gerebant 
et  duplices  oeulos  siiffusa  luce  rubentes ;" 

Aen.  7.  UO : 

.     .     .     "  duplices  caeloque  eroboque  parcntes ;" 

Aen.  i.  m : 

"et  solem  geminum  et  duplices  se  ostendeve  Thebas;" 

Ovid,  Amor.  1.8.21  : 

"  fors  me  sennoni  testem  dedit :  iUa  monebat 
talia ;  me  duplices  occuluere  fores." 
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Ovid,  Amor.  1.  12.  ri7  (punning  on  the  duplicity  ("  duplex 
natura")  of  writing  tablets  which  had  brought  him  disagreeable 
news)  : 

"  ergo  ego  vos  rclms  dupliees  pro  nomine  scnsi  ?  " 

— ^have  I  then  found  you  out  to  be  as  double  (/.  e.  double-dealing) 
as  your  name  (dupliees  tabellae)  imports?  Laetant.  dc 
Opific.  Dei,  c.  8  :  "  Deus  aui-es  duas  esse  voluit ;  quarum  dupli- 
citas  incredibile  est  quantam  pulchritudinem  prae  se  ferat." 
See  Eem.  on  "  geminae,"  6.  203. 

In  order  to  express  clasped  hands,  dupliees  manus  must 
have  some  addition  to  it,  such  as  colligere,  or  in  nodum,  or 
both,  as  Claud.  Eiclyl.  cle  piis  fratribus,  15  (ed.  Corp.)  : 

"  reieetae  vento  chlamydes  ;  dextram  exserit  ille, 
eontentiis  laeva  sustimiisse  patrem  ; 
ast  illi  dupliees  in  nodum  colligit  ulnas 
cautior  in  sexu  debiliore  labor." 


98-102. 

O  TERQUE  QUATERQUE  BEATI 
TROIAE  SUB  MOENIBUS  ALTIS 

ILIACIS  OCCUMBERE  CAMPIS 

NGN  POTUISSE  TUAQUE  ANIMAM  HANC  EFFUNDERE  DEXTRA 


This  passionate  outburst  of  Aeneas  (the  same  in  substance  as  the 
rhetorical  exclamation  of  the  pretended  Beroe  to  the  Trojan 
matrons,  in  the  Fifth  Book,  under  so  very  different  circum- 
stances : 

"  '  o  miserae  quas  non  manus',  inquit,  '  Aohaiioa  bello 
traxeiat  ad  letum  patriae  sub  moenibus !     o  gens 
infelix,  cni  te  exitio  Fortuna  reservat ! '  ") 

affords  a  humiliating  example  how  little  after  all  of  variety 
there  is  in  the  human  mind  ;  how  much  the  thoughts  even  of  a 
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great  writer  ply  like  a  locomotive  back  and  forward  in  one  and 
the  same  track. 

Troiae  sub  moenibus  altis,  beside  that  noble  fortress  Troy, 
altus  being  Used  as  in  "  altae  Eomae,"  verse  11,  and  "  altus 
Apollo,"  Aen.  6.  9,  wbere  see  Oomm. 

Iliacis  occujibere  campis,  theme ;  tua  animam  hanc 
EFFUKDERE  DEXTRA,  Variation. 


103-104. 


SAEVXJS  UBI  AEACIDAE  TELO  lACET  HECTOR  UBI   INGENS 
SARPEDON 


Observe  how  the  poet  surmounts  the  obvious  difficulty  of  imiting 
Hector,  the  principal  champion  of  Troy,  and  Sarpedon,  the  son 
of  Jove,  in  one  and  the  same  sentence,  without  implying  a  prefer- 
ence for  either,  without  exalting  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other ; 
viz.,  by  diminishing,  by  an  infierior  position  towards  the  end  of 
a  line,  that  advantage  of  priority  of  mention,  which  he  must 
necessarily  give  to  one  of  them  ;  and  by  compensating  the  other 
for  the  disadvantage  of  being  placed  second  in  order,  by  the 
double  advantage  of  first  place  in  a  line,  and  separation  from 
the  rest  of  the  line  by  a  sudden  pause.     See  Oomm.  2.  247. 


104-105. 


UBI  TOT  SIMOIS  CORREPTA  SUB  UNDIS 
SCUTA  VIRUM  GALEASQUE  ET  PORTIA  CORPORA  TOLVIT 


Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  picture  here  presented  to 
the  reader  is  that  of  arms  and  men  swept  away  and  rolled  along 
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under  its  waters  by  the  Simois.  Neither  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  this  picture  was  suggested  to  our  author  by  the 
Homeric  accounts  of  men,  arms,  and  even  horses  carried  away 
by  the  rivers  on  the  banks  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
which  the  battles  were  fought  at  Troy  (Horn.  //.  21.  7  : 

.     .     Tj/xiffees  5e 
es  TTOTafiov  [Bavdop"}  eiKwro  fiaOvppoov,  apyvpohivy^v 
€V  B'  e'Tretrov  fxeya\ci)  trarayw  $pax^  5'  aiwa  peedpat 
ox&a-i  S'  afA<j>t  irepi  fjieya\^  laxov  ot  S'  aXaKTrjrco 
evpeov  €u6a  Kai  euda,  G\i<f<TOfievoi  irept  Siyas. 

us  5'  00'    VTTO  piTTflS  TCvpOS  ttKpldeS    T)€p€d0VTai, 

(l>evy€fi€vat  iroTafxovde'  to  Se  <f>K€yeL  aKa^arop  Trup, 
opficpop  €lai<pPT}St  rai  Se  irrcixra'ova'i  koB^  uSoj/)* 
(OS  vir   AxtA-A.7;os  'BavBov  fiaBv^ivTievTos 
7r\r}T0  poos  /ceAaSwy  ^irtfjn^  nrirwy  re  Kat  av^pay. 

II.  21.  23  k  •■ 

0  5'  [Hai'flos]  eiretrcuTO,  oidfiwri  dvuy 
iravra  S'  opiye  peeBpa  KvKafievos'     uff€  Se  veKpovs 
iro\Aoi/s,  01  pa  Kar  avrov  a\is  etray,  ous  Krav   AxtXAeuy 
Tovs  eK^aWe  9vpa^€,  ^efivKus  ijvre  TavpoSf 
X^pffovSe'  ^taous  S*  effaa  Kara  KaKa  pee0paf 
Kpmrav  (V  iivqai  0a6eiriiriv  nfya^riiri') 

and  that  to  such  Homeric  accounts  our  author  here  tacitly 
alludes,  using  the  name  Simois  not  at  all  to  indicate  that  it  was 
specially  the  Simois,  and  not  the  Xanthus,  by  which  the  men 
and  arms  were  carried  away  (there  is  no  account  in  Homer  of 
their  having  been  carried  away  by  the  Simois  at  all) ,  but  because — 
the  battles  being  fought  on  the  banks  of  both  rivers,  and  both 
rivers  actually  uniting  into  one,  and  falling  by  one  single 
channel  into  the  sea — ^it  was  a  matter  of  small  consequence  which 
name  he  used.  Commentators,  however,  take  a  different  view 
of  the  passage,  and  with  one  accord  inform  us  that  the  allusion, 
is  to  //.  12.  22 : 

Kai  ^ifioetSf  odi  troWa  ^oaypia  Kai  rpvipaiKetai 
Kairmaov  ey  Kovn)fft,  xai  nifiiBeav  yevos  avSpav. 

"  Et  ex  Homero  traotum  est,"  Servius  (ed.  Lion),  quoting  the 
.two  just  quoted  lines.  " Contendit  cum  Homero,  II.  12.  22jsq. 
Kai  S(/iof(e  o6t   (in  cuius  litore)  iroWa  (ioaypia  Kai  Tpv(j)a\(tai 
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KaTTTTEffov  iv  Kovttiai,  &c.,"  Heyne,  not  perceiving  Low  incom- 
patible with  his  own  interpretation  of  the  Homeric  passage  is 
his  theory  of  parallelism  between  it  and  the  Virgilian.  "  Imi- 
tated from  Hom.  II.  12.  22,  who,  however,  speaks  of  the 
spoils  and  bodies  of  those  who  fell  on  the  banks  of  Simois," 
Conington,  conscious  how  little  imitation  of  KurK-i^iaov  iv  kovuj- 
mv  there  is  in  correpta  sub  undis  volvit,  and  modifying  his 
categorical  "imitated"  with  a  very  convenient  "however." 
"  It  is  plain  that  there  was  a  communication  between  the  rivers, 
but  probably  one  dry  in  summer ;  and  we  may  take  notice  that 
it  was  not  in  the  fierce  Scamandros,  but  in  Simoeis,  that  there 
lay  both  heroes  and  their  spoils ;  and  this  in  the  dust,  not  in 
the  waters,  as  Virgil  has  vividly,  but  carelessly  represented," 
Gladstone  {Juventus  Mundi,  chap.  13,  anno  1869) — ^taking  a 
long  officious  stride  beyond  all  the  officials,  and  going  out  of 
his  way  to  insult  Virgil  for  following  so  little  in  the  wake  of 
Homer  as  to  allow  Simois  to  roll  in  its  waters  the  heroes  and 
the  spoils  which  Homer  had  made  lie  in  the  dust  of  that  river. 
Happily,  however,  both  for  himself  and  his  readers,  Virgil  was 
"careless" — careless  in  the  very  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
applied  to  him  by  those  admirers  of  Homer  who  take  good  care 
never  to  compare  Homer  with  him  unless  where  they  are  con- 
fident the  comparison  will  redound  to  the  honour  and  glory  of 
their  idol,  and  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  the  rival  god.  Virgil 
was  "careless,"  and  instead  of  putting  into  his  hero's  mouth,  in 
the  moment  of  his  extreme  peril  and  anguish,  a  frigid  quotation 
from  the  cool  plot  of  Neptune  and  Apollo  to  turn  upon  the 
walls  of  Troy  all  the  mighty  rivers  which  run  from  Ida  to  the 
sea — the  Ehesus,  the  Heptaporus,  the  Caresus,  the  Ehodius,  the 
Granicus,  the  Aesepus,  the  divine  Scamander,  and  the  Simois, 
on  whose  banks  many  shields,  and  helmets,  and  demigods  fell 
in  the  dust — made  his  hero  ejaculate :  "  why  did  not  I,  too, 
perish,  where  Simois  has  swept  away  and  rolls  under  his  waters 
so  many  shields,  helmets,  and  brave  men?" — an  ejaculation, 
the  UBi  SIMOIS  of  which,  so  far  from  corresponding  with,  is  the 
point-blank  opposite  of,  the  St/jotic  uOi  of  the  alleged  original, 
inasmuch  as  the  Simois  of  the  ejaculation  is  the  actor,   the 
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performer  of  the  exploit  described  in  the  sequel,  viz.,  the  rolling 
of  the  shields,  helmets,  and  corpses  under  its  waters ;  whilst  the 
Simois  of  the  alleged  original  serves  only  to  fix  approximately — 
and  with  the  help  certainly  of  the  Scamauder,  probably  of  all 
the  other  rivers  named — the  site  of  an  action  with  which  neither 
Simois,  nor  Scamander,  nor  the  other  rivers  named  have  any- 
thing whatever  to  do. 

In  justice  to  the  Manes  of  Virgil,  I  shall  place  in  juxta- 
position with  this  and  two  or  three  other  passages  of  his,  taken 
almost  at  random,  their  English  representatives — I  say  their 
English  representatives,  because  Dryden's  may  be  trtily  re- 
garded as  the  only  translation  of  Virgil  which  is  known  or  read 
in  England.  The  literal  English  of  the  lines  in  the  text  is  : 
Where  Simois  rolls  so  manij  shields  and  helmets  and  brave  heroes, 
bodily  snatched  under  his  waves.  There  is  not  one  word  more 
or  less  or  different  from  these  in  the  original ;  now  hear 
Dryden  : 

' '  where  Simois  rolls  the  bodies  and  the  shields  ' 

of  heroes,  ^yhose  dismembered  hands  yet  bear 
the  dart  aloft,  and  clench  the  pointed  spear." 

Again,  verse  170  : 

"  fronte  sub  adversa  scopulis  pendentibus  antrum ; 
intus  aquae  dulces  vivoque  sedilia  saxo, 
Nympharum  domug," 

under  the  opposite  bluff  {brow)  the  rocks  overhang  so  as  to  form 
a  cave ;  inside  sweet  ivater,  and  seats  of  the  living  stone ;  house  of 
the  nymphs ;  hear  Dryden  : 

"  a  grot  is  formed  beneath,  with  mossy  seats, 
to  rest  the  Nereids,  and  exclude  the  heats, 
down  through  the  crannies  of  the  living  walls 
the  crystal  streams  descend  in  murmuring  falls;'' 

again,  verse  420 : 

.     .     "  ubi  templum  illi,  centumque  Sabaco 
ture  calent  arae  sertisque  recentibus  halant," 

tchere  a  temple  and  hundred  altars  glow  for  her,  and  breathe  of 
fresh  garlands ;  hear  Dryden : 

HENRY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  I.  22 
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"  where  garlands  ever  green  and  ever  fair 
with  vows  are  offered  and  with  solemn  prayer ; 
a  hundred  altars  in  her  temple  smoke, 
a  thousand  bleeding  hearts  her  power  invoke." 

Once  more : 

..."  hoc  dicens  altaria  ad  ipsa  trementem 
traxit  et  in  mnlto  lapsantem  sanguine  nati, 
impUcuitque  comnm  laeva,  dextraque  coi-usoum 
extulit  ac'lateri  capulo  tenus  ahdidit  ensem," 

"  BO  paying  he  dragged  to  the  very  altar  him  trembling,  -and 
slipping  in  his  son's  copious  hlood,  twisted  his  left  hand  in  his 
hair,  and  with  hia  right  lifted  high  liis  sparkling  sword  and 
plunged  it  into  his  side  up  to  the  hilt ;"  hear  Dryden : 

,     .     "  with  that  he  dragged  the  tremhling  sire, 
eliddering  through  clottered  blood  and  holy  mire 
(the  mingled  paste  his  murdered  son  had  made), 
hauled  from  beneath  the  violated  shade, 
and  on  the  sacred  pile  the  royal  victim  laid," 

a  passage  actually  quoted  by  iiichardson  as  an  example  (pre- 
cious example!)  of  the  use  of  the  word  "slidder;"  and,  I 
venture  to  assure  the  reader  unacquainted  with  the  style  of 
Dryden,  written  in  sober  sadness,  not  in  rivalry  of  Shakespeare's 
caricature  of  the  same  picture,  Hamlet,  2.  7 : 

.     .     .     "  roasted  in  wrath  and  fire, 
and  thus  o'er-sized  with  coagulate  gore, 
with  eyes  like  carbuncles,  the  hellish  Pyrrhus 
old  grandsire  Priam  seeks,"  &c. 

Such,  from  beginning  to  end,  with' scarcely  the  exception  of 
a  single  line,  is  Dryden's  translation  of  the  Aeneid — "  the  most 
noble  and  spirited  translation,"  says  Pope,  "  which  I^know  in 
any  language" — ^that  translation  whose  very  announcement, 
we  are  informed  by  Sir  W.  Scott  (see  his  Life  of  Dryden),  put 
all  literary  England  into  a  ferment  of  expectation — that  trans- 
lation which,  Johnson  tells  us,  "  satisfied  Dryden's  friends,  arid, 
for  the  most  part,  silenced  his  enemies" — that  translation  which, 
up  to  the  present  day,  is  the  only  recognized  representative  at 
the  court  of  English  Literature,  of  the  sweet,  modest,  elegant, 
and  generally  correct  muse  of  Virgil.     Blush,  England  !     For 
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shame,  English  criticism  I     English  poets,  what   or  where   are 
ye?* 

FoRXi.v  CORPORA.     "  Corpora   mortuorum ;    confer    supra 
vers.  94,  nisiiCE  corpora  ponto,"  Forbiger.     And  so  the  pas- 
sage has  been  generally  understood,  viz.,  as  if  the  picture  were 
that  of  Simois  rolling  along  shields,  helmets,  and  corpses.    The 
epithet  fortia  joined  with  corpora  should  have  prevented  this 
error,  which,  however,  it  has  so  little  prevented  that  we  have 
Voss  actually  translating  fortia  corpora  by  "  tapfere  leioh- 
name, "    brave    corpses — yes,    0    student    of  Virgil,    brave 
corpses !     But  neither  here  nor  in  the  parallel  quoted  by  Forbi- 
ger is  CORPORA  corpses.     Corpora  is,  in  both  places,  corpora 
virum,    i.e.,    viros,  the  men  themselves,   the  men  bodily — 
whether  living,  dead,  or  dying,  the  author  does  not  expressly 
state,  nor  does  the  reader  stop  to  inquire.     In  neither  passage  is 
the  distinction  made  between  the  living  and  the  dead ;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  Trojan  fleet,  the  distinction  is 
drawn  between  the  ships  themselves  and  those  on  board  of  theni 
(see  Comm.  on  "disiice  corpora  ponto,"  verse  74) ;  and  iti  the 
case  of  the   Simois,  between  the  men's   arms    and  the    men 
themselves — ^the  brave  men  whom  Aeneas  saw  carried  off  bodily 
before  his  eyes  by  the  river  (whether  Simois  or  Xanthus,  no 


*  Postscript. — Since  the  above  obsei-vations  were  written,  I  met  with  a  transla- 
tion of  some  portions  of  the  Second  and  Fourth  Books  of  the  Aeneid,  by  AVords- 
worth.  The  following  specimen,  taken  at  random  from  the  work,  will  serve  to 
shaw  that  modem  poets  have  failed  in  their  translations  of  Virgil  no  less  than 
ancient,  and  that  even  where  they  have  succeeded  in  representing  the  meaning, 
they  have  been  wholly  unable  to  clothe  that  meaning  in  a  moderately  decent  or 
becoming  garb  {Aen.  2.  32k:  "  Venit  summa  dies,"  &:c.) : — 

,    .     .    "  *Tis  come,  the  final  hour  ! 

th'  inevitable  close  of  Dardan  power 

hatli  come  !  we  have  been  Trojans  ;  Ilium  luas, 

and  the  great  name  of  Troy  ;  now  all  things  pass 

to  Argos.    So  wills  angry  Jupiter  ; 

amid  a  burning  town  the  Grecians  domineer.'' 

These  rhymes  sufficiently  declare  the  anguish,  the  bloody  sweat,  of  the  most  cek- 
brated — I  may  say  the  only  celebrated — poet  possessed  by  England  since  the  death 
of  Lord  Byron.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  passages  which  ever  issued  from  the  hand  of 
man  which  is  thus — shall  I  say  travestied  ?  or  shall  I  say  degraded !' 
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matter)  below  Troy.  This  is  the  picture'  in  the  mind  of 
Aeneas — ^this  is  the  picture  our  author  wishes  to  place  before 
the  reader,  Tiz.,  the  picture  of  the  fighting  before  the  walls  of 
Troy,  and  of  the  deaths  of  Hector  and  Sarpedon,  andthe  brave 
men  who,  as  well  as  their  helmets  and  shields,  were  carried  off 
bodily  by  the  Simois  or  Xanthus— not  at  all  the  picture  of  the 
Simois  or  Xanthus  rolling  along"  helmets,  and  shields,  and 
corpses.  Accordingly,  at  11.  257,  we  have  the  identical  senti- 
ment expressed,  without  the  "corpora"  : 

"  quos  Simois  premat  ille  viros,"     .     .     . 

"  viros"  corresponding  to  the  fortia  corpora  of  oui'  text ;  and 
at  1.  122,  we  have  the  identical  distinction  between  the  arms 
and  equipments  of  the  men  and  the  men  themselves  : 

' '  apparent  ran  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto, 
arma  virum  tabiilaeque  et  Troia  gaza  per  undas ;" 

and,  not  to  insist  on  the  frequent  application  both  of  corpora- 
and  corpus  to  living  bodies,  Horn.  //.  3.  23  : 

(ca'Te  \e(iiv  ^x^pT]  fJ.eyct\Qj  eiri  aajjian  Katptras, 
Gvpuy  7]  €\atpov  Kepaoi/,  77  aypiov  aiya, 
TTGivawv    jUoAa  yap  re  Kareff&iei,  cnrep  av  avTOv 
ffevwyrat  rax^^s  re  Kvpes^  9a\€poi  T  ai^tjot' 
ojs  exapT]  MeyeAaos  Ahe^avSpov  deoeiSea 
o(p6aKfioio'iv  iBoiy 

{where  ad^fiari  must  mean  a  living  body,  inasmuch  as  the  living 
Paris  could  not  be  compared  with  a  corpse).  Ovid,  Met.  8. 
555: 

"  multa  quoqiie  hie  torrena  [Achelous]  nivibus  de  monto  solutis, 
corpora  turbineo  invenilia  voitice  mersit." 

Ovid,  Met.  12.  60i  : 

"  dixit  [Apollo]  et  ostendens  stementem  Troia  ferro 
corpora  Peliden,  arcus  [Paridis]  otvertit  in  illiiin." 


Aen.  2.  18 . 


"  hue  delecta  viriim  sortiti  coi'jiora  furtini 
includunt  caeco  latcri ;'' 
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11.  276: 

.     .  "  qiuim  fciTO  ciiult'stiu  corporii  demuiis 

appetii,  et  Veneris  violavi  vulnere  dextram  ;" 

11.  665: 

.     .     .     "  quot  humi  morientia  corpora  fundis"  ? 

and  6.  57  : 

' '  Dardana  qui  Paridia  direxti  tela  manueque 
corpus  in  Aeacidae." 

Sil.  10.  130  (ed.  Eup.) : 

.     uec  iam  per  vulnera  credit 
aut  per  tot  caedes  actum  satis,  iraque  anhelat 
ni  ktho  det  cuncta  vivuin  iungatque  parent! 
corpora,  et  excidat  miseros  cuui  stirpe  penates." 


Ovid,  Met.  U.  IW . 


'  ore  premunt  voces,  et  corpora  victa  sopore 
invadunt,  portasque  petunt." 


Ovid,  Heroid.  3.  35 : 


"  quodque  supervacuum,  forma  praestante  puellae 
Lestides,  eversa  corpora  capta  domo." 


Ovid,  Ars  Amat.  2.  587 : 


"  vix  precibus,  Neptune  tuis,  captiva  resolvit 
corpora."     ....  ... 


Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  3.  1.  Ill . 


' '  Iphias  ante  oculos  tibi  erat  ponenda,  volenti 
corpus  in  accensos  mittere  forte  rogos.'' 

Ovid,  Amor.  2.  10.  27 : 

"  aaepe  ego,  lascivae  conaumpto  tempore  noctis, 
utilis,  et  forti  corpore'manc  fui." 

We  have,  12.  328,  Turnus  actually  killing  fortia  corpora: 

"  multa  virum  volitans  dat  fortia  corpora  letho." 

That  such  is  the  sense  in  which  our  text  was  understood  both 
by  Silius  and  Claudian  is  sufficiently  shown  by  their  imita- 
tions—Sil.  3.  466  : 
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"iamque  Tricastinis  intendit  flnibus  agmen, 
iara  f  aciles  campos,  iam  rura  Vocuntia  carpit. 
tiirbidus  Mc  truncis  saxisque  Dnientia  laetiim 
ductoris  vastavit  iter :  namque  Alpibua  ortus, 
avulsas  oiiios,  et  adesi  fragmina  montis 
cum  sonitu  volvens,  fertur  latrantibus  uudis, 
ac  vada  translate  mutat  fallacia  curgn, 
non  pediti  fidus,  patulis  non  puppibus  aequus  ; 
et  tunc,  irabre  recens  f  uso,  correpta  sub  armis 
corpora  multa  virum  spumanti  vertice  torquens, 
immersit  fundo  laceris  deforraia  membris  ;" 

Claudian,  6  Cons.  Honor.  207  (ed.  Burm.)  : 

.     .     .      ' '  miiltisque  suprum 
diras  pavit  [Alaricus]  aves,  inimicaque  corpora  volvens 
lonioa  Atbesia  mutavit  sanguine  fluetue  ;" 

in  the  former  of  which  passages  corpora,  being  the  bodies  of 
soldiers  on  their  march,  and  in  the  latter  of  which  passages 
corpora,  being  bleeding  bodies,  must  be  the  bodies  of  living 
men,  men  bodily. 
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1  106-111. 

TAMA   lACTANTI  STRIDENS  AQUILONE  PKOCELLA 

VELUM  ADVKUSA  FERIT  FLtJCTUSQUE  AD  SIDERA  TOLLIT 

FRANGHNTITR  REMl  TUM  PRORA  AVERTIT  ET  UNDIS 

DAT  LATUS  INSEQUITURCUMULO  PRAERUPTUS  AQUAE  MONS 

HI  SUMMO  IN  FJ.UCTU  PENDENT  HIS  UNDA  DEHISCENS 

TERRAM  IJiTEH  FLUCTUS  APERIT  FURIT  AESTUS  ARENIS 

VAS.  ZJECT. 
PROEAM  I  Rom.  (PEOKAMA-VERTIT-),  Med.  Ill  Lad. ;  Wagner  {Led. 

Virgil,  suppl.  ad  Philol.  1860 ;   also  ed.  1861). 
I'RORA  HI  Venice,  1470  ;  Aldus  (1514) ;   Pierius ;    P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda  ; 

D.  Heins.;    N.   Heins.    (1670,    1671);    Philippe;    Heyne;    Brunck ; 

"Wakef.  ;   Jahn;   Wagn.  (1832,  1841,  1845,  1848);  Ribb. 

0  Fr.  Pal.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


A  list  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Eem : 

106  (a).  STRIDENS  AQUILONE  PROCEIXA. 

106  (i).  PROCELLA. 

107.  VELUM  ADVERSA  FERIT. 

108(«).  FRANGUNTUR  REMI. 

108(6).  PRORA  AVERTIT  ET  UNDIS  DAT  LATUS. 

109  (a).  DAT  LATUS. 

109  {b).  INSEQUITUR. 

109  (c).  CUMULO. 

109(d).  INSEQUITUR  CUMULO  PRAERUPTUS  AQUAE  MONS. 

109  (e).  PRAERUPTUS. 

110  (a).  HI    .    .    .    HIS. 

110  (S).  HI  SUMMO  IN  FLUCTU  PENDENT. 


This  passage  has  been  very  variously  interpreted  by  commen- 
tators and  translators — some,  with  Heyne,  understanding  the 
whole  passage  as  far  as  arenis  to  be  an  account  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  PROCELLA  on  the  ship  of  Aeneas  alone,  the  ctjmulo 
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PRAERUPTUS  AQUAE  MONS  being  a  very  great  wave  which  raises 
that  ship  so  unequally  that  those  who  are  in  one  part  of  it  are 
elevated  to  the  top  of  the  wave,  while  those  in  another  part  of 
it  are  equally  depressed  {"  Hi,  alii  ex  iis  qui  in  navi  sunt,  i.  e. 
in  prora  aut  in  transtris  dextris,  pendent  summo  in  fluci'U  ; 
alii,  qui  sinistris,  aut  in  puppi,  sunt,  merguntur  mari ")  ;  and 
otiiers,  ex.  ffi:  Wunderlich  and-  Wagner  (still  agreeing  so  far 
with  Heyne  as  to  connect  insequititr  cumulo  peaekuptus 
AQUAE  MONS  with  the  ship  of  Aeneas),  understand iag  the 
account  of  Aeneas's  ship  to  terminate  with  the  last  of  these 
words,  and  a  new  account,  viz.,  an  account  of  the  vessels  of  the 
fleet  generally,  to  begin  with  the  word  hi  :  botli  sets  of  com- 
mentators— Heyne  and  his  party,  no  less  than  Wunderlich  and 
Wagner  and  their  party — agreeing,  of  course,  to  intimate  the 
connexion  of  the  clause  insequitur  cumulo  praeruptus  aquae 
MONS  with  what  precedes,  and  its  separation  from  what  follows, 
by  a  semicolon  placed  before  it  and  a  period'  placed  after  it. 
Both  views  are,  as  I  think,  erroneous,  and  Heyne's  the  most 
erroneous  of  the  two.  The  account  of  Aeneas's  ship  ter- 
minates with  DAT  LATUS,  and  there  the  period  should  be 
placed.  The  new  account,  viz.,  the  account  of  what  happened 
to  the  whole  fleet  (Aeneas's  ship  inclusive),  begins  with  inse- 
quitur; at  the  end  of  the  clause  beginning  with  which  word, 
viz.,  at  MONS,  a  stop  no  longer  than  a  semicolon  should  be 
placed,  the  clause  beginning  with  that  word  being  the  premiss 
on  which  the  account  contained  in  the  two  following  lines,  of 
what  happened  to  the  general  fleet,  is  built.  The  reference  in 
the  word  insequitur  (in-sequitur,  i.  e.  foUoics  on,  comes  on 
li-exi)  is  not,  therefore,  to  the  immediately  preceding  dat  latus, 
but  to  the  whole  preceding  sentence,  or  more  properly  to  the 
main  gist  and  basis  of  that  sentence  procella  velum  ad  versa 
FERiT,  of  which  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  as  far  as  latus 
is  merely  the  superstructure,  the  enumeration  of  the  several 
consequences  of  the  stroke  on  the  sail. 
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lOG  {<!). 

STRIDENS  AQUU.ONK  I'ROCEI.l.  \ 

A  squall  whistling  with  Aquilo  {i.  e.  a  squall  made  to  whistle  by 

Aquilo,  =  a  wliistling  squall  of  Aquilo)  striA-es  the  sail  aback — 

AQUiLONE  being  the  causal  ablative  of  grammarians,   or  the 

cause  of  the  whistling  (stridens)  of  the  squall ;  exactly  as  Ibis^ 

203: 

.    .     .     "  cuin  tiistis  hyenis  Aquilonis  inhorruit  alia," 

where  "Aquilonis  alls"  is  the  causal  ablative,  or  cause  of  the 
bristling  of  the  "  hyems."  In  both  places,  as  well  as  Ovid, 
H]}.  11.  13:  ' 

"  iUe  [Aeolus]  Noto  Zephyroque  et  Sithonio  Aquiloni 
imperat,  et  pennis,  Eiire  proteiTe,  tuis," 

the  Aquilo  spoken  of  is  the  wind-god  Aquilo  in  person.  Com- 
pare, on  the  one  hand,  the  Homeric  original,  Od.  12.  J/.07 : 

aiipa  yap  fjKde 

KsK\riyus  Zetpvpos  fieyaXij  trvv  KaiKairi  Ovuv 

(where  Zefv^wg  is  plainly  the  wind-god  Zephyrus  in  person, 
raging  with  a  kaiXa^,  or  squall,  as  in  our  text  aquilone  is  the 
wind-god  Aquilo  in  person,  who  makes  a  procella  or  squall 
whistle),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Silian  imitation,  9.  513: 

"  ipse,  caput  flavum  caligiue  conditus  atra, 
Vultumus,  multaque  comam  perfusua  arena, 
nunc  versos  agit  a  tergo  stridentibus  alis, 
nunc,  mediam  in  frontem  veniens  claraante  procella, 
obvius  arma  quatit,  patuloque  iasibilat  ore  " 

(where  the  wind-god  Vulturnus  at  one  time  drives  the  soldiers 
before  him  with  his  whistling  or  whii-ring  wings  ("  stridentibus 
alis"),  and  at  another  time  meets  them  in  the  face,  as  the  wind- 
god  Aquilo  in  our  text  meets  Aeneas,  with  a  bawling  squall 
("  clamante  procella")  and  wide-open  mouth  ("patulo  ore")). 
The  AQUILO  of  oui-  text  is  thus  the  wind-god  Aquilo  in  person, 
exactly  as,  verse  112,  "Notus;"  ver.se  114,  "Em'us;"  and,  verse 
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135,  "Eurus"  and  "Zephyrus,"  are  respectively  the  wind-gods 
Notus,  Eurus,  and  Zephyrus  in  person :  and  as,  ApoUon. 
Rhod.  2,  wpai  ?£  KWjua  KcicXT)7tt)e  TTvotrjflTf,  ?'.<?.  the  wind  in  person. 
The  commentators  have  not  sufficiently  clearly  perceived — or 
if  they  have  themselves  sufficiently  clearly  perceived,  have  not 
sufficiently  clearly  explained  to  their  readers — that  it  is  the 
wind-god  Aquilo  in  person,  not  merely  the  physical  blast. 
Aquilo,  which  is  spbken  of  in  our  text.  "  Aquilone,  ah,  aqui- 
lone,"  Servius.  "  Ab  Aquilone  incitata,  immissa  ;  plus  autem 
est  in  STKTDENS.  Magna  igitur  venti  vis  a  septentrione  veniens 
ferit  velum  et  lacerat,"  Heyne.  "  Aquilone,.  '  ab  aquilone,' 
Servius;  but  it  seems  better  to  render  stridexs'  aquilone, 
howling  with  the  north  wind,"  Conington.  Neither,  perhaps, 
has  our  author  himself,  any  more  than  Olaudian,  in  JXufin.  1. 

ni  ■■ 

.    .     .     "  non  ilium  Sirius  ardens, 
bniraave  Ehipaeo  strldens  Aquilone  retardat," 

quite  sufficiently  distinguished  between  person  and  thing 
answering  to  the  same  name.  With  a  little  care  it  can  indeed 
be  made  out  which  is  meant,  but  no  care  at  all  should  be 
necessary.  Let  us  not,  however,  complain  ;  we  are  much  better 
off  here,  where  we  are  only  not  in  the  actual  presence  of  an 
undoubtedly  personal  Eurus,  and  an  undoubtedly  personal 
Zephyrus  ("Eurum  ad  se  Zephyrumque  vocat"),  than  we  are 
at  5.  2: 

.     .     .     "fluctusque  atros  aquilone  secabat;" 

or  than  we  are  at  Ovid,  Trisi.  1.  11.  19  : 

.    .     .    "  contenti  stridunt  aquilone  rudentes  ;" 

in  both  which  places — to  judge  by  the  analogy. of  our  text,  it 
is  the  wind-god  which  is  meant;  to  judge  by  the  analogy  of 

oxii,  Up.  11.  m :  ■ 

"  corpus,  ut  impuUae  segetes  Aquilonibus  horret," 

it  is  only  the  wind.  Add  to  all  which — and  in  further  excuse  of 
the  ambiguity  not  only  of  our  text,  but  of  the  words  Aquilo, 
Boreas,  Notus,  Eurus,  Auster,  Yulcanus,  Neptunus,  Ceres, 
Bacchus,    Vetius,    Mars,   Apollo,   Musa,   and   suchlike  words 
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generally — ^the  confusion  almost  necessarily  present  in  the  mind 
of  the  poet  hetween  the  physical  instrument  and  the  deity  by 
whom  the  physical  instrument  is  wielded :  a  confusion  not  yet 
quite  got  rid  of  even  in  our  own  most  enlightened  times. 

Lucan's  imitation,  without,  however,  a  god  present  in  person, 
is  full  of  life  and  spirit,  5.  593  : 

.     u     .    "  non  plura  locuto  [Caesari] 
avulsit  laceros,  percussa  puppe,  radentos 
turbo  rapax,  fragilemque  super  volilantia  malum 
vela  lulit;  sonuit  victis  compagibus  alnus." 

Stridens.  With  what  propriety  stridere  is  used  of  Aquilo 
appears  from  Cicero's  quotation,  Tusc.  Quaest.  1,  p.  126  (ed. 
Lamb.)  :  "  Horrifer  Aquilonis  stridor  gelidas  molitur  nives." 


106  (6). 

P  R  O  C  E  L  I.  A 


Sfot  the  storm  which  has  been  blowing  all  this  while,  but  a 
sudden  exacerbation,  blast,  gust,  or  squall  (see  Comm.  on 
"  creberque  procellis,"  verse  89)  occurring  in  the  midst  of  it, 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  ship's  course,  and  therefore  said 

to  be  ADVERSA. 


107. 

■\'ELUM  AD\'ERSA  i'EKX'l' 


Strikes  the  sail  in  front — in  nautical  language,  ahach  {¥i\  "  La 
voile  est  coiffee"). 
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108  (ff). 

FUANGUNTUR  'KEMI 


The  oars  are  broken  by  the  sudden  shock,  which  is  so  violent  as 
not  only  to  stop  but  throw  back  the  vessel  (see  below). 


108(6). 


PROUA  AVEimr  ET  UN])]S 
DAT  LATUS 


The  prow,  which  should  meet  the  billow  in  order  that  the 
vessel  might  ride  safely  over  it,  turns  from  it,  avertit.  But 
what  causes  the  prow  so  to  turn  ?  Not  the  force  of  the  water 
operating  directly  either  on  it  or  on  the  helm,  but  the  force  of 
the  PROCELLA  which  has  just  struck  the  sail.  This  force  can 
never  be  so  directly  and  mathematically  advbrsa  as  not  to  be  a 
little  more  on  one  side  of  the  vessel  than  the  other,  and  this 
oblique  force  operates,  of  course,  not  equally  and  at  one  instant 
all  along  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel's  side,  but  first,  and 
with  most  violence,  on  that  end  of  the  side  which  is  nearest  to 
it ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  application  of  the  greater  force 
to  one  side  of  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  is  the  turning  round  of 
the  vessel  on  its  centre  of  gravity — the  turning  round  of  the  fore 
part  of  the  vessel  from  the  wind  and  sea  (tum  prora  avertit, 
Ff.  le  vaisseau  abatte),  and  the  simultaneous  presentation  of  the. 
side  of  the  vessel  to  the  wind  and  sea  (et  undis  T)at  latus). 
Compare  Senec.  HipiMl.  1072  : 

"  at  ille  [Hipiiolytua]  qualis  turbido  rector  mari 
ratem  retentat,  ne  det  obliqimni  latus, 
et  arte  fluctus  fallit,  hand' alitor  titos 
currus  arubernat." 
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In  this  position  not  only  is  the  prow  turned  away  from  the 
wind  and  sea,  and  the  vessel's  side  turned  towards  the  sea,  but 
the  same  side  is  raised  up  out  of  the  water  so  as  sometimes  to 
expose  the  keel  (or  even  capsize  the  vessel),  while  the  opposite 
side  is  depressed,  or  over  the  gunwale  in  the  water.  This 
second  effect  (viz.,  that  of  falling  on  the  side)  is,  like  the  former, 
produced  by  the  operation  of  the  wind  on  the  sails  and  mast, 
the  sails  and  mast  giving  way  to  the  force  of  the  wind  where 
they  are  free,  viz.,  at  the  tops,  and  resisting  the  force  where 
they  are  fixed  by  the  ship's  hull  below ;  the  result,  of  course,  is, 
that  the  tops  of  the  sails  and  mast  are  borne  down  towards  the 
water — sometimes  so  low  as  to  touch  the  water,  to  loet,  as  the 
sailor  says — and  the  ship's  hull  is  thrown  on  its  leeward  side, 
while  its  windward  side  rises  to  an  equal  height  out  of  the 
water ; — the  position  which,  I  presume,  Servius  intended  to  indi- 
cate by  his  "  inclinatur,"  a  comment  so  brief  and  obscure  as 
scarce  less  to  require  illustration  than  the  brief  and  dark  words 
which  it  professes  to  illustrate.  The  sail  or  vessel  thus  suddenly 
struck  by  the  wind  in  front  is  said  by  the  English  sailor  "  to  be 
taken  aback;"  by  the  French,  "  coifier,"  or  "  faire  chapel;"  by 
the  German,  "  eine  eule  fangen,"  and  the  vessel  so  turning 
round,  and  presenting  its  side  to  the  oncoming  billows  is  said 
in  French  "abattre."  But  the  action  of  the  squall  (procella) 
which  has  thrown  the  ship  into  this  position,  on  its  beam  ends,  as 
it  is  said,  has  not  been  on  the  ship  alone ;  it  has  been  on  the 
sea  also,  which  it  has  raised  at  the  same  moment  into  great 
billows,  FLUCTUSQUE  AD  siDERA  TOLLiT.  We  havc  therefore, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  ship,  which  has  turned  away  its  head,  and 
is  lying  on  its  side  (not  the  side  which  it  has  given  to  the  sea, 
DAT  LATUS,  but  the  opposite  side),  powerless,  and  without  way  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  sea  thrown  into  billows  as 
high  as  the  stars,  or,  as  we  say,  running  mountains  high.  While 
matters  are  in  this  position — the  sea  running  mountains  high, 
and  Aeneas's  ship  lying  on  its  side  ("tomb^sur  le  cote"),  with 
its  head  turned  away — inseqtjitur  cumulo  praeruptus  aquae 
MOSS,  an  immense  swell,  as  high  and  nfeej)  as  a  mountain,  noi^ 
with  Ybss  and  Oaro — 
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(.     .     .     "  mid  es  stiirzt  das  gebrwhenu  wassergebirg'  ein  ;" 

•     .     .     "  e  d'  acqua  iin  monte  intanto 
venne  come  dal  cielo  a  cader  giu  ") 

breaks  on  Aeneas's  ship  [for  (a),  the  words  are  sirar^lj  foUows-on 
in  a  heap,  without  one  word  either  of  breaking  or  of  Aeneas's 
ship ;  (6),  such  a  swell  falling  on  the  ship  while  it  lay  in  such 
position  could  hardly  not  have  sunk  it;  and  [c),  the  poet  was 
little  likely  here  so  vaguely  to  anticipate  that  shipping  of  a  sea 
which  he  was  so  clearly  and  in  so  very  different  colours  to  place 
before  the  reader's  eyes  only  eight  lines  further  on]  but 
simply  comes  on,  and  (the  nan-ation  passing  from  the  special 
ship  of  Aeneas  to  the  whole  fleet,  Aeneas's  ship  inclusive)  raises 
up  some  of  the  vessels,  so  that  they  seem  to  hang  on  its  top 
(hi  summo  in  fluctu  pendent),  while  the  deep  trough  formed 
by  the  elevation  of  so  much  water  into  one  cumulus  shows 
the  bottom  to   others   (his   unda   dehiscens   terram    inter 

FLUCTUS  APERIt). 

Here,  as  usual  (I  wish  I  could  say,  as  always),  Virgil  appears 
in  the  most  favourable  contrast  to  Silius ;  the  picture  presented 
by  the  former — viz.,  that  of  the  squall  violently  striking  the  sail 
aback,  and  raising  an  immense  swelling  billow,  in  the  midst  of 
Aeneas's  exclamation  of  distress — ^being  as  modest,  and  judi- 
cious, and  agreeable  to  the  feeling  of  the  spectator  present  iu 
thought,  as  the  picture  presented  by  Silius — viz.,  that  of  the 
squall  dashing  an  immense  mountain  billow  in  the  very  face  of 
Hannibal — is  extravagant  and  disagreeable,  and  {inasmuch  as 
followed  by  no  consequence,  such  as  Hannibal's  being  thrown 
down  half-drowned,  or  carried  overboard)  outrageous  to  common 
sense,  Sil.  17.  255  : 


"ecce,  intorta  Noto,  veniensque  a  rape  procella 
antennae  immugit,  stridorque  immite  rudentum 
sibilat,  ac  similem  nionti,  nigrante  prof  undo, 
ductoris  frangit  super  oia  trementia  fliictum." 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  the  two  pictures  are  the  same — Silius's  a 
copy  of  Virgil's.  That  they  are  not,  but  Silius's  an  improvement, 
as  Silius  thought,  on  Virgil's,  is  shown  by  the  exact  copy  of  Vir- 
gil's presented  by  Silius,  17.  246  (quoted  below) ;  where  Virgil's 
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.iNSEQUiTUE  cuMULO  PKAERUPTUs  AQUAE  MONs  IS  represented 
faithfully  and  to  the  most  minute  particular  by  "Insequitur 
Boreas  sublime  ferens  abruptum  ponti  latus;"  and  where  there 
is  no  breaking  of  the  "  ponti  latus"  on  the  ship,  still  less  on  the 
face  of  a  speaker,  as  there  is  none  in  Yirgil's. 
AvERTiT,  intransitive;  as  "  avertens,"  1.  406. 


109  (ff). 

DAT    LATUS 


Gives  the  side,  presents  the  side,  exposes  the  side  to  the  on- 
coming waves  (uNDis) ;  exactly  as  a  horse,  forced  to  approach 
some  appalling  object,  suddenly  turns  away  his  head  and  pre- 
sents his  side  to  it,  Coripp.  Johann.  5.  753  ; 

"  est  locus  in  mediis  longe  praeruptus  aronis 
fluminis  in  niorem,  pelagi  queni  niargine  fliictus 
alluit,  atq^ue  imdis  agros  concludit  amaris, 
egrediens  ;  quibus  alga  locis  liinusque  lelabens 
atque  altum  treniulo  nutrit  sub  gurgite  coenum. 
hue  ubi  peiTenit,  nigras  equus  hon-uit  algas, 
et  pavidus  post  terga  redit.     tunc  naribus  afflans 
erexit  geminas  (signum  foinnidinis)  aures, 
datque  latus,  fumatque  ferox,  oculosque  retorquet 
prospiciens,  nee  dirum  audet  tentare  periclum." 

The  expression  has  been  wholly  misunderstood  by  the  commen- 
tators, who  take  tlie  side  which  is  spoken  of,  the  side  which  is 
"  datum  undis,"  to  be  the  leeward  side,  or  the  side  which  by 
the  turning  round  of  the  vessel  is  thrown  down  into  the  water  ; 
Jal,  Viiy.  Nuut.  §  4,  note  m  :  "Unijis  dat  latus  veut  dire  bien 
clairement  que  le  vaisseau  immerge  le  cote  sur  lequel  il  tombe." 
It  is  the  very  contrary ;  it  is  the  windward  side  which  is 
thrown  up  out'  of  the  water,  the  side  which  by  the  turning 
round  of  the  vessel  has  been  thro^vn  into  the  position  previously 
occupied  by  the  prow,  and  which  now  meets  both  wind  and 
waves 

("  exoussi  manibus  renii,  conversaquo  frontem 
puppis  in  obliquuvn  resonos  latere  excipit  ictus," 
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says  Val.  Flacc.  1.  618,  in  his  account  of  a  vessel  thrown  into 
the  same  position  by  a  similar  sudden  blast),  and,  being  incap- 
able of  onward  motion  against  them,  is  raised  up  by  their  force 
out  of  the  water,  so  that  the  vessel  lies  with  its  leeward  side 
down  in  the  water,  and  is  in  immediate  danger  of  being  cap- 
sized. Happily  it  is  not  capsized.  The  praeruptus  aquae 
MONS,  raised  by  the  blast  which  has  thrown  the  vessel  into  this 
perilous  position,  passes  not  over  it,  but  under  it ;  and,  the 
narration  suddenly  passing  from  the  single  vessel  to  the  fleet — 

HI  SUM-MO  IN  FLUCTU  PENDEXT  ;    TIISUNDA  DEHISOEXfi 
TERKAM  INTER  FEUCTUS  APEKIT. 

Compare  ApoUon.  Ehod.  2.  169  : 

ei/da  ii^v  7i\t^aTca  evaXtyKiov  ovpei  Kv/xa 
afji(peperat  irpowapoid^y  eiraiffffoi/Tt  eotKos, 
aiej/  mrep  vetpew  fi^p^^vov'  oySe  Ke  tpaLTjs 
(t>€v^effdat  KaKov  otTov,  eirei  fia\a  ^effffoBi  vqos 
\afipov  eniKpefiarai,  KaOairep  vefpos.  aWa  ro  7'  €fXTrr]s 
tTTopvvrai^  61  K   G(rB\oio  Ku^epyTjTripos  etravp-rj. 
TO)  Kat  Ti<l>uos  oiSe  ia'qfioffvvriffL  veovto, 
affKTjSeis  jxiv,  wrap  Tmpo^rnievor  ri/j.aTi  5'  aXKai 
avTnrepr]^  yatrj  Btdvvi^i  ireia'fiar'  avyj^av 

((Lat.  transl. :  "  at  ille  tamen  stemitur  si  mode  peritum  guber- 
natorem  offenderit")  where  we  have  the  similar  mountain  wave, 
the  similar  praeruptus  aquae  mons,  riXijiaTU)  svaXtyKtov  ovoh 
KVfia,  threatening  to  fall  on  the  ship  of  Jason,  but  not  falling 
on  it,   and  the  ship  riding  over  it  in  triumph,  hi  summo  in 

FLUCTU  PENDENT : 

rai  Kat  TL<pvos  oiSe  SaTjjU.nfrvvTjffi  veovro^ 
affKTjOels  fiev,  arap  Te(po$T]^€voiy, 

The  expression  is  taken  from  the  palaestra,  and  in  whatever 
form — whether  that  of  dare  latus,  or  praebere  latus,  or 
ostendere  latus,  or  ostentare  latus,  and  whether  (as 

in  our  text,  and  Senec.  Hippol.  1072 : 

"  at  ille,  quails  turbido  rector  man 
ratem  retentat,  ne  det  obliqiuim  latus, 
et  arte  fluctus  fallit ;  hand  aliter  cites 
I'lirrus  giibeniat ;" 
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and  the  passage  just  now  quoted  from  (Jorippus  :  "  est  locus  in 
mediis,  &o.,")  literal,  or  (as  Tibull.  1.  4.  46  : 

"  saepe  <labis  nudum,  vincat  ut  illc,  latus,'' 

and  Flor.  3.  5  :  "  nudumque  imperii  latus  ostentabant  prooul 
Marius,  Sylla,  Sertorius")  metaphorical — always  signifies:  to 
expose  a  weak  part,  a  part  not  possessed  of  means  of  defence. 

Dare  latus,  to  expose  the  side,  exactly  as  in  Italian,  dar 
caren  a,  to  expose  the  keel;  Pantero-Pantira:  "Darcarenae 
far  piegare  il  vascello  tanto  da  un  lato,  ohe  gli  si  scopra  la 
carena."  The  precise  expression  dare  latus  is  preserved  in 
the  Portuguese  "  dar  lado,"  =  Fr.  "donner  le  cote."  To  under- 
stand dare  latus  as  it  has  been  understood  by  Jal  and  the 
commentators  is  to  confound  the  technical  term  for  the  expo- 
sure of  the  windward  side  of  a  vessel  to  the  brunt  of  the  waves, 
with  abire  in  latus — the  technical  term  for  the  necessarily 
simultaneous  and  equal  depression  of  the  opposite  or  leeward 
side  into  the  water ;  Sen.  Nat.  Quaest.  6.  6 :  "  sicut  in  navigiis 
quoque  evenit,  ut,  si  inclinata  sunt,  et  abiere  in  latus,  aquam 
sorbeant."  With  which  compare  "Memoir  of  Percy  Bysslie 
Shelley,"  p.  8  (Poetical  Worlcs  of  Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Keats; 
Paris,  1829) :  "  It  was  in  the  centre  of  this  bay  [bay  of  Spezzia], 
about  four  or  fire  miles  at  sea,  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  fathoms  of 
water,  with  a  light  breeze,  under  a  crowd  of  sail,  that  the  boat 
of  our  friends  [P.  B.  Shelley  and  Mr.  Williams,  formerly  of  the 
8th  Dragoons]  was  suddenly  taken  clap  aback  by  a  very  violent 

squall  [STRIDENS    AQUILONE    PROCELLA    VELXJM  ADVERSA  FERIt]  ; 

and  it  is  supposed  that,  in  attempting  to  bear  up  under  such  a 
press  of  canvas — all  the  sheets  fast,  the  hands  unprepared,  and 
only  three  persons  on  board — the  boat  filled  to  leeward  ["abibat 
in  latus"],  and,  having  two  tons  of  ballast,  and  not  being  decked, 
went  down  on  the  instant,  not  giving  them  a  moment  to  prepare 
themselves  by  even  taking  off  their  boots  or  seizing  an  oar. 
Mr.  Williams  was  the  only  one  who  could  swim,  and  he  but 
indifferently." 


HENRY,   \ENEII)TiA,  VOL.  l.  23 
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109  {b). 

INSEQUITUR 


In-sequitue, /b^/o?cs  on,  comes  on,  i.  e.  comes  on  immediately  after 
the  PROCELLA  ;  succeeds  to  the  procella,  as  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  PROCELLA  already  described  as  having  raised  the 
waves  to  the  stars.     Compare  verses  86-91  : 

"  ventijivehit  agmine  facto, 
qua  data  porta,  ruunt,  et  terras  turbine  perflant. 
incutuere  man,  totumque  a  sedibus  imis 
una  Eurusque  Notusque  ruunt  creberque  proeellis 
Africus,  et  vastos  volvunt  ad  litora  fluctus. 
insequitur  clamorque  virum  stridorque  nidentum;" 

where  "  insequitur"  is  in  like  manner  connected  with  the  burst- 
ing forth  of  the  winds,  and  their  rolling  of  vast  billows  to  the 
shore — "venti  .  .  .  ruunt  .  .  .  et  vastos  volvunt  ad  litora  fluctus; 
insequitur,"  &c.     In  our  text,   procella  velum  ferit,  fltjc- 

TUSQUB    AD    SIDERA    TOLLIT  .   .   .  INSEQUITUR.       Could    WOrds    be 

more  parallel  ?     Compare  also  4.  160  : 

"  interea  magno  misceri  mummre  caelum 
incipit :  insequitur  oommixta  grandine  nimbus" 

[first  there  is  a  great  rumbling  in  the  sky,  and  then  comes  on 
("  insequitur")  the  shower}  ;  and  especially  Sil.  17.  246  : 

"  primus,  se  attoUens  Nasamonum  sedibus,  Auster 
nudavit  Syrtim  correpta  nubilus  imda. 
insequitur  sublime  ferens  nigiuntibus  alis 
abruptum  Boreas  ponti  latus,"  .     . 

where  the  selfsame  word  "  insequitur"  is  used  to  express  the 
selfsame  thought,  viz.,  the  coming-on  or  succession  of  the  swell, 
or  great  sea,  or  mountain  wave,  in  consequence  of  the  violence 
and  suddenness  of  the  blast. 
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109(c). 
c  V  M  u  r,  () 


A  heap,  jnlc,  mcell,  or  accwmuhded  mass  of  water  (Liioau,  0. 
798: 

"  spumeiis  aceenso  non  sic  exiindat  aheno 
undanim  cumulus ;  iiec  tantos  carbasa  (Jovo 
('\irvaverc  sinus,'' 

the  heap  of  water ;  the  swollen,  upraised,  heaped-up  water)  : 
water  gathered  by  the  wind  out  of  one  place  and  heaped  up  into 
another  ;  a  wave  higher  and  greater  than  ordinarj- — Luoan.  5. 
643: 

"  nam  pelagus,  C[ua  parte  sedet,  non  celat  arenas, 
exhaustum  in  cumulos,  omnisque  in  fluctibus  unda  est, " 

where  the  "  cumulos"  in  the  former  part  of  the  line  is  explained 
by  and  identical  with  the  "  fluctibus"  in  the  latter. 


imid). 

INSEQUITUK    CUMUI.O    PRAEllUPTUS    ACiUAE    MONS 


nrot,  with  HejTie,  cumulo  pkaekuptus,  for  I  find  no  instance 
anywhere  of  an  ablative  joined  with  praeruptus;  but,  with 
Wunderlich,  insequituk  cumulo,  the  junction  of  an  ablative 
with  insequor  being  of  common  occurrence  : — Ovid,  Met.  11. 
Ij.68 :  "  insequitur  lumine"  ;  Aen.  8.  lJj.6 :  "  bello  insequitur"  ; 
Aeii.  2.  529:  "  infesto  vulnere  Pyrrhus  insequitur";  Ovid, 
Met.  13.  568  :  "  morsibus  insequitur"  ;  Aen.  9.  275  : 

"  mea  quein  spatiis  propioribus  aetas 
insequitur ;" 
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and  especially  4.  160  :  "  insequitur  commixfa  grandine  nimbus," 
a  shower  comes  on  vith  mingled  hail,  i.  e.  a  shower  of  mingled 
hail  (hail  mixed  with  rain)  comes  on — "  commixta  grandine" 
not  being  a  distinct  thing  from  the  "  nimbus,"  but  the  material 
of  which  the  "  nimbus"  consists,  just  as  in  our  text  cumulo  is 
not  a  distinct  thing  from  the  aquae  mons,  but  the  aquae  mons 
itself,  the  thing  of  which  the  aquae  mons  consists,  viz.,  a  swell 
or  accumulation  of  the  sea  water,  gathered  from  either  side  and 
heaped  up  so  as  to  resemble  a  mountain  :  compare  Sil.  1.  373  : 

"  surgebat  cumulo  eertatim  prorutus  agger," 

where  the  cumulus  is  not  a  different  thing  from  the  agger, 
but  the  agger  itself  in  another  form. 


109  (p). 
praeruptus 


"  In  altum  elevatus,"  Servius.  No  ;  praeruptus  does  not  sig- 
nify high,  but  the  manner  or  kind  of  height,  viz.,  that  the 
height  was  not  a  gradual  height,  or  slope,  but  an  abrupt,  per- 
pendicular precipitous  height — ^lit.  hrolcen  off  in  front :  Plin. 
N.  H.  31/..  15  :  "mons  praerupte  altus"  ("mons  praealtus,"  ed. 
Sillig) ;  Suet.  Tiber.  UO:  "  Insula  .  .  .  septa  undique  praerup- 
tis  immensae  altitudinis  rupibus"  (in  both  which  examples 
the  height  is  expressed  by  altus,  the  kind  of  height,  viz., 
that  it  was  precipitous,  by  praeruptus)  ;  Tacitus,  Hist.  2. 
ill  :  "  Praeruptis  utrinque  fossis,  via  quieto  quoque  agmini  an- 
gusta,"  a  narrow  road  between  precipitous  ditches.  Accordingly, 
in  our  text  the  height  and.size  of  the  swell  is  expressed  by  mons, 
the  shape  of  the  swell  towards  Aeneas's  ship  by  praeruptus. 
The  mountain  of  water  presented  a  perpendicular  face  ("  latus^," 
Sil.  17.  248 : 

"  insequitur  aublime  ferens  nigrantibiis  alls 
alruptum  Boreas  ponti  latus" 
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towards  or  in  the  direction  of  Aeneas's  ship  (Apoll.  Ehod.  2. 
580: 

Kai  (T<^t<riv  airpoipxTtas  avsSu  jueya  ku/jlol  Trapoidiv 

KO^TOV,   aTTOTflTjyi  (TKOViTJ   KTOV'     01  S'    ffflSoPTeS 

y]^vffa.v  Ko^oiffi  Kaprjaffiv.   itaaro  yap  pa 
pi)QS  VTTep  Traffics  KoTeiraAjuevoy  afifiKaKu^peiy. 
aWa  fitv  GipOrj  Tifftus  utt'  eipeffnj  $apv9ovffav 
aYX^Aao'as*    to  5e  iroWov  uvo  rpoirtf  e^cKuKt^Syfy 
€K  5"  auTT^v  TrpufAVTjdsy  avsipvcTe  rij\o9i  j/r}a 
TreTpawy*     tflpov  5e  fieraxpotfr]  Tre^opTjTo). 

The  PRAERUVTUs  AQUAE  MONS  of  Virgil  is  thus  the  "  mons  pen- 
dentis  aquae"  of  Prudentius,  Psychom.  650,  inasmuch  as  what 
is  praeruptus  (perpendicular)  seems  to  hang,  to  be  likely  to 
fall  down  or  over : 

' '  non  aliter  ceciiiit  resiiectans  victor  hianteni 
Israel  rabiem  ponti  post  terga  minacis, 
cum  iam  progrediens  calcaret  litora  sicco 
ulteriora  pede,  stiidensque  per  extima  calcis 
mons  rueret  pendentis  aq^uae,  nigi'osque  relapso 
gurgite  Ifilicolas  fundo  deprenderet  imo, 
ac  refluente  sinu  iam  redderet  unda  natatum 
piscibus,  et  nudas  praeceps  operiret  arenas." 


110  («). 

HI    ...    HI 


"  Alii  ex  iis  qui  in  navi  sunt,  v.  c.  in  prora  aut  in  transtris 
dextris,  pendent  summo  in  fluctu  ;  alii,  qui  sinistris,  aut  in  puppi 
sunt,  merguntur  mari :  nisi  placet  v.  106  [110]  seiungere  a  supe- 
rioribus,  et  de  aliis  navibus  accipere,"  Heyne.  Heyne  should  not 
have  doubted,  still  less  have  preferred,  the  former  interpretation 
to  the  latter.  How  was  it  possible  for  the  vessel  to  have  been 
at  one  and  the  same  moment  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  steep 
mountain  of  water  ?  for  those  at  one  end  or  one  side  of  the  vessel 
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to  have  been  mounted  on  the  crest  of  the  water,  while  those  at 
the  other  end  or  other  side  of  the  vessel  were  in  danger  of 
touching  the  ground?  No,  no;  hi  summo  in  flvctu  pen- 
dent, HIS  UNDA  DEHISCENS  TEKRAM  INTER  FLUCTUS  APERIT  doCS 

not  so  entirely  contradict  and  give  the  lie  to  insecjuitur 
cuMiiLO  PRAERUPTUS  AQUAE  MONS.  Hi  are  thosc  in  one  ship, 
or  in  several  ships,  on  the  top  of  the  billow  ;  his,  those  who  are 
in  another  ship,  or  other  ships,  in  the  yawning  trough  of  the 
sea,  and  so  Donatus :  "  Fluctibus  vario  motu  venientibus,  aut 
erigebantur  naves  aliae  per  tumorem  maris,  et  in  sublime  fere- 
bantur,  aut  usque  ad  imum  deprimebantur  aliae,  cum  vi  undae 
subsiderent."  Compare  Silius's  very  manifest  imitation^  17. 
269: 

"  talia  dummoeret,  divereis  flatibus  acta 
in  geminum  ruit  imda  latus,  puppimque  sub  atris 
aequoris  aggeiibus  tenuit,  ceu  turbine  mersam. 
mox,  nigria  altae  [_alte,  Heins.,  Earth.]  piilsa  exundantis  avenae 
vorticibus,  ratis  aethereas  reineavit  ad  auras, 
et  fluctus  supra,  vento  libraiite,  pependit. 
at  gemiDas  Notus  in  scopulos  atque  liorrida  saxa 
dura  sorte  rapit  (miserandum  et  triste  1)  biremes. 
increpuere  ietu   prorae.  turn  murice  acuto 
dissiliens  sonuit,  rupta  compage,  carina, 
liic  vaiia  ante  oculos  facies :  natat  aequore  toto 
anna  inter,  galeasqiie  virum,  cristasque  rubentes, 
florentia  Capuae  gaza,  et  seposta  triumpho 
Laurens  praeda  ducis,  tripodes,  meusaeque  deorum 
oultaque  nequidquani  niiseris  simulacra  Latinis ;  " 

Ovid,  Met.  11.  502  : 

'•  ipsa  quoque  hia  agitur  vicibus  Tracbinia  puppis, 
et  modo  sublimis,  veluti  de  vertice  mentis, 
despicere  in  valles  imumque  Acheronla  videtur ; 
nunc,  ubi  demissain  curvum  circumstetit  aequor, 
suspioero  inferno  sumrauni  de  gurgite  caelum," 

in  both  of  which  passages  the  picture  is  not  of  persons  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  one  and  the  same  ship,  but  of  a  ship  in  different 
positions— now  on  the  top  of  the  wave,  now  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea.     Also  Val.  Flacc.  8.  328  : 

"  tollitnr,  atque  iutra  Minyas  Argoaque  \ela 
Stiriis  abit.  vasto  rursus  desidit  hiatu 
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abrupta  rcvolutus  aq^ua.  iaiuque  omuis  in  aatra 
itque  reclitque  ratis,  lapsoque  leoiproca  fluctii 
descendit.  trahit  lios  vortex  ;  hoa  agniiuo  toto 
gui'ges  agit ;  simiil  in  vultus  micat  undiqiie  terror . 
c.robra  riiiiia  poli  oaeleatia  limina  laxat. 
non  tameii  ardentia  Stiri  violeutia  codit," 

where  "hos"  and  "hos"  can  by  no  possibility  be  those  in  one 
part  and  those  in  another  part  of  the  same  ship,  but  "  hos"  must 
be  those  who  are  in  ships  caught  in  an  eddy,  and  "  hos"  those 
who  are  in  ships  which  drive  before  the  sea.  Also  Lucan,  3. 
687: 

"  hie  recipit  fluctus,  extinguat  ut  aequore  flammas  ; 
hi,  ne  mergantur,  tabulia  ardentibus  haerent," 

where  " hie"  and  "hi"  are  persons  iu  diilerent  ships;  alsio 
Lucan,  5.  638  : 

'•  quantus  Leucadio  placidua  de  vertice  pontus 
despicitur,  tantum  nautae  videre  trementes 
fliictibua  e  summis  praeceps  mare  ;  cumque  tumentes 
rursua  hiaiit  undae,  vix  eminet  aequore  malus  ; 
nubila  tangimtur  velia,  et  terra  carina," 

where  the  picture  is  similar,  viz.,  of  several  ships  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  wave  alternately ;  and,  lastly,  our  author's  own 
similar  picture,  3.  564  :  "~ 

"  tolliniur  in  caelum  ourvato  gurgite,  et  idem 
su'jducta  ad  Mimej  imoj  du^j. limns  nnJii." 


110  (b). 

HI  SU.UMO  IN  I'LUCTU  PENDENT 


Fenuent,  hang  on  the  top  of  the  wave,  are  elevated  so  high 
by  the  wave  as  to  seem  to  haiu/,  i.  e.  to  be  suspended  in  the  air 
as  birds  are  ;  Manil.  5.  291  ; 

•"  peudcnlemqne  suo  volncrcm  doprendcre  caclo." 
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Alcim.  Avit.,  Povin.  1.  32  : 

"  elatae  in  caelum  volucres,  motuque  citato 
pendentcs  seeuere  vias,  et  in  acre  sudo 
praepetibus  librant  membrorum  pondera  pcnnis." 

Ovid,  Met.  1"2.  56k.  (of  a  bird  shot  by  Hercules) : 

"  tendit  in  hunc  nimium  cei-tos  Tirynthius  arcus, 
atque  inter  nubes  sublimia  membra  ferentem, 
pendentemque  ferit,  lateri  qua  iungitur  ala." 

The  opposition  between  the  two  groups  of  vessels  indicated  by 
HI  and  HIS  is,  that  hi  seem  to  be  hanging  in  the  air,  his 
to  be  almost  on  the  very  ground,  each  group  equally  out  of  its 
proper  or  normal  place,  which  is  neither  in  the  air  nor  on  the 
ground,  but  on  the  water.     See  Rem.  on  1.  170  [h). 


ni{a). 

TKRKAM   l>TER  FJ^UCTI'S  APERIT 


Curiously  applied  by  AloimusAvitus,  "  De  transitu  maris  rubri" 
(  Poem,  5.  2)  to  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites : 

"  tcriiim  into'  fluctus  apcrit  nunc  carminis  ordo." 


Ill  {b). 

I'UKIT  AESTirs  AREM^ 


Vident  in  imo  arenam  aestuantem  ac  ferventem,"  La  Cerda. 
Arknis;  recte  Wunderlioh  explicat  in  fundo  mari?,  coll.  Ovid, 
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Md.  11.  U99"  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.),  Forbiger.  "Arenis  ;  auf 
dem  meeresboden,  nioht  am  ufer,"  Thiel. 

.     .     .     "  dort  Binkenden  o£Enet 
tief  die  zerlechzende  woge  dag  land,  und  es  siedetder  sclvlumra  auf."     Voss' 

.     .     .     f«i6  $€  a/xfios.  De  Bulgaria. 

.     .     .     "  mostra  giii  il  boUento 

letto  arenoso  auo."  Alfieri. 

No ;  AKENis  is  not  on  the  sands,  but,  tvith  the  sands ;  the 
AESTUs  pulls  the  sands  violently  about  with  it ;  the  rage  (aestus) 
is  so  much  the  more  terrible  on  account  of  the  drifting  quick- 
sands which  it  sets  in  motion  and  carries  with  it ;  and  so  Dona- 
tus :  "  Non  soliim  undae,  verum  etiam  ima  pelagi,  tempestatum 
furoribus  exagitabantur."  Compare  Aen.  3.  657  :  "  Aestumis- 
centuT  arenae."    Georg.  3.  2U0  : 

.     .     .     "  at  ima  exaestuat  unda 
vertioibus,  nigvamque  alte  subiectat  arenam." 

Ovid,  TrM.  1.  k-  6  ; 

"  erutaque  ex  imis  fervet  arena  vadis," 

and  Ovid,  Met.  11.  m : 

' '  fluctibus  erigitur,  caelumque  aequare  videtur 
pontus,  et  inductas  aspergine  tingere  nubes  ; 
at  modo,  Bum  fulvas  ex  imo  vertit  Iverrit,  Heins.]  arenas 
concolor  est  illis  ;  Stygia  modo  nigrior  unda. 


Aeti.  9.  7U  ■ 


Sil.  17.  269 


'  miscent  8e  mai'ia  et  nigi'ae  attolliintur  arenae." 


■  talia  duni  moeret,  diverais  flatibus  acta 
in  geininura  ruit  unda  latus,  puppimque  sub  atris, 
aequoris  aggoribus  tenuit,  ceu  turbine  mersain. 
mox,  nigris  alte'  pulsa  exundantis  arenae 
vorticibus,  ratis  aelhereas  remeavit  ad  auras." 


*  [aliter  ril/rtc  ;  itlle,  Heins.,  Barth.' 
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Eutil.  /////.  1.  639  (of  the  port  of  Pisa,  in  Tuscany)  : 

"  vidimus  excitis  pontum  flavescere  arenis, 
atque  eructato  vortice  rura  tegi." 

Quinct.  Declam.  12. 16  :  "  Caeruleus  imber  in  naves  ruit ;  classis 
inter  fluctus  latet;  nee  inter  canentes  coUisarum  aquarum 
spumas  vela  dignoscimus ;  egerit  ex  fundo  arenas  mare;  raicant 
ignes ;  intonat  caelum ;  scissis  rudentibus  tempestas  sibilat." 
AnthoL  Palat.  (ed.  Dubner),  9.  290  : 

or   e|  aj)TQv  Ai^uos,  ck  ^aovs  Notou 
<fvve^o<p<t}Bj}  irovTOS,  6K  8e  yeiarwy 
fxvxi^y  ^vdiTis  \\fa/j.fxos  e^7}.pevyero. 

Q,aiut.  Calab,  14.  491  (of  this  same  shipwreck)  : 

.     .      .     KareKKaffBrj  5'  ap*  Axaiou 
dvfxos  eyi  (rrepvoKriv,  cTrei  yeas  aWore  [xgv  trov 
v^rjKop  <l>€pe  Ku/xa  St   rjepos,  aWore  3    avre 
Ota  Kara  Kprjfivoio  KvKiySo/xevas  <popee(rK€V 
^vffffoy  es  Tjeposyra-  fin)  5'  oi  affx^Tos  aiey 
^afXfxov  ava(3\v€<rKe  5toiyo/j.€poio  K\v^tcyos. 

And,  quoted  by  Conington,  Soph.  Antig.  586  : 

0/j.oioy  affre  irouriais 

oid/xa  BucriryooLS  orav 
&pT]<r<rat(Tty  epe^os  ^(JiaKov  e-jnSpafj.7}  tryoxiSf 

KuKiySei  fiuffffodey  K^Kaivav 

Qiva  KOI  Bvixayefioy, 
CTova  fip€fA.ou(ri  S'  ayTLirKTjyes  oktoi.      • 

Also,  Georg.  3.  350 : 

"  turbidus  et  torquens  flaventes  Ister  arenas  ;'' 

and  Senec.  Thyestes,  1017  (Thyestes,  having  just  discovered  he 
has  eaten  his  children) : 

.     .     .     ' '  ardenti  f  reto 
Phlegetlion  arenas  igneus  tortas  [lege  tostas^  agens, 
exitia  supra  nostra  violentus  fluat." 

FuRiT  ARENIS,  as  Val.  Flaoo.  1.  144,  "ense  furens;"  Aen. 
11.  Ii-99,  "  furentem  caede  Neoptolemum."  In  the  same  manner 
as  "ense"  and  "caede,"  added  to  " furens,"  in  these  passages, 
define  and  enhance  the  fury  of  Aeson  and  Neoptolemus,  in- 
forming us  that  the  former  was  using  his  sword,  and  that  the 
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latter  was  slaughteriug  all  before  him;  so  akhnis,  iu  our 
text,  defines  and  euhanoes  the  fury  of  the  sea,  informing 
us  that  it  moved  and  carried  with  it  the  shoaling  sands.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  Syrtes,  the  scene  of  the  action,  which  derived 
their  name  from  this  very  liability  to  be  displaced  and  set  in 
motion  by  the  sea  in  a  storm — "  Nam  ubi  mare  magnum  esse, 
et  saevire  ooepit  ventis,  limum  arenamque  ,et  saxa  ingentia 
fluctus  trahunt ;  ita  facies  locorum  cum  ventis  simul  mutatur. 
Syrtes  ab  tractu  nominatae,"  Sail.  Bell.  Jitgurth.  c.  80.  Virgil's 
furere  arenis  is  Sallust's  "saevire,  et  trahere  arenam."  Com- 
pare Juvenal's  cognate  expression,  "saevire  flagellis"  (10. 180) ; 
Virgil's  own  "saevit  animis,"  verse  163  ;  "inhorruit  unda  tene- 
bris"  (3.  195);  "  Averna  sonantia  silvis"  (3.  442) ;  and  stridens 
AQUiLONE  PROCELLA  (verse  106,  above) ;  "  Phlegethonta  furen- 
tena  ardentibus  undis"  [Culex,  270)  ;  "furit  stridoribus"  [Ctikjr, 
177);  and,  exactly  parallel  to,  and  coincident  with  our  text, 
Valeiius  Flaccus's  "  Qua  brevibus  furit  aestus  aquis"  (2.  615)  ; 
also,  Hesiod,  Theog.  109  : 

VQVTOS  aireipiTos,  otdfian  Bvuv. 

Furit  aestus  arknis.  The  connexion  of  these  words  is  n«t 
with  the  immediately  preceding  semi-clause,  his  uxwa  behis- 
(;EXb  TKRKAM  inter  FLUCTUS  APERiT — which  would  give  the 
jejune  meaning  found  in  the  passage  by  La  Cerda  and  the  other 
expositors  :  Hiante  unda  et  apparente  terra,  "  vident  in  imo 
arenam  aestuantem  ac  ferventem" — but  with  the  whole  clause : 

HI  SUMMO  IIS'  FLUCTU  PENDENT,  HIS  UNDA  DEHISCENS  TERRAM 

INTER  FLUCTUS  APERIT,  of  which  clause  they  are  the  comple- 
ment, filling  up  and  completing  the  picture,  thus  : — These 
vessels  here  hang  on  the  crest  or  ridge  of  the  wave,  while 
those  there  descend  almost  to  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trough ;  the  ridge  is  high,  and  the  trough  deep  ;  and  the  raging 
(aestus)  of  the  sea  is  the  more  terrible  on  account  of  the  quick- 
sands which  it  has  set  in  motion  and  carries  along  with  it :  the 
particular  consequence  of  this  "furere  arenis"  is  set  forth  at 
verse  116 : 

"  illidiffjiip  vadif-  u.t(|Ur  ;igni'iT  ciiigit  arjiiac." 
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Taught  by  my  "Twelve  Years'  Voyage"  (1853),  and 
"Adversaria  Virgiliana"  (1857),  that  the  sand  spoken  of  in 
our  text  is  not  sand  in  situ  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ("  arenis, 
in  fundo  maris"),  but  sand  dragged  about  violently, by  the 
water — Wagner,  in  his  edition  of  1861,  adds  to  the  interpreta- 
tion which  he  had  in  his  edition  of  Heyne  adopted  from 
Wunderlich  (viz.,  "arenis,  in  fundo  maris")  the  explanation, 
"  miscens  scilicet  eas  et  sursum  rapiens ;"  an  explanation  which, 
I  hope,  will  perfectly  satisfy  his  readers  that  he  has  not  at  all 
changed  his  opinion  since  he  adopted  the  interpretation  "  arenis, 
in  fundo  maris,"  but  thought  then — before  either  my  "  Twelve 
Years'  Voyage"  or  "Adversaria  Virgiliana"  were  written — 
exactly  as  he  thinks  in  1861,  after  he  has  read  both,  that  the 
sands  spoken  of  are  sands  in  situ  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
("  ARENIS,  in  fundo  maris")  ;  and  at  the  same  time  sands  not 
in  situ  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  mixed  and  carried  up 
violently  by  the  waters  ("miscens  scilicet  eas  et  sursum  rapiens") 
as,  wonderful  coincidence !  he  proves  them  to  be,  by  the  very 
parallels  which  I  have  ("  Twelve  Years'  Voyage,"  and  "Adver- 
saria") adduced  to  prove  that  they  were  not  sands  in  situ  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  but  sands  violently  dragged  about  by  the 
waters. 

Aestus — the  tiding,  surging,  violent  motion  of  the  sea,  no 
matter  in  what  direction;  Plant.  Asia.  1.  3.  5  : 

"  remigio  vcloqne  quantum  poteris,  festina  et  fugo, 
quam  magis  te.  in  altura  capessis,  tam  aestus  te  in  portura  refert." 
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113-114. 

SAXA  VOCANT  ITALI  MEDIIS  QUAE  IN  FI.UCTIBUS  ARAS 
DORSUM  IMMANE  MARI  SUMMO 


V^M.  LECT. 
SAXA— AEAS  I  Rom.,    Med.   H  1.    Ill  Venice,  1470;*    Aldus  (1514);' 
D.    Heins.;   N.  Heins.    (1670);   Philippe;   Wakef. ;'   Pettier;  Wagn. 
(ed.  Heyn.) 

(SAXO — AKAs)  IM  Philippe  ;  Brunck. 

(sAXA— suMMo)  III  Wagn.  (ed.  1861);  Lad.  ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 
s.\x\—ATi.KS  OMJTTJEll  OS  STIGMATIZED  mKeyne;    Peerlk. 
O  Fr.  P(,!.,  Ver.,  St.  OaU. 


"  Saxa,  inquam  ;  saxoruiri  euiin,  uon  iusulae  vocabulo 
Itali  appellant  Aras  in  mediis  fluctibus  (inter  Siciliam,  Cartha- 
ginem  et  Sardiniam)  sitas,"  Wagner  (1861).  So  the  meaning 
is  not  that  the  sunken  rocks  just  spoken  of  were  called  Arae 
by  the  Italians,  but  that  the  sunken  rocks  just  spoken  of  were 
the  Arae,  and  the  Arae  were  called  rocks  by  the  Italians ;  and 
that  Virgil  called  the  Arae  rooks  because  the  Italians  called 
them  so,  and  thus  showed  his  usual  discrimination  in  not  apply- 
ing to  the  Arae  any  higher  title  than  was  usually  applied  to 
them  by  the  Italians.  He  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  interpretation  is  new  ;  and,  being  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  grammatical  rules,  will  be  eagerly  embraced  by  gram- 
marians, and  I  wish  them  much  joy  of  it. 

Dorsum  immane  maki  summo.  "  Id  dorsum  est  in  mari 
summo,  ut  apparere  non  possit,  nisi,  ut  auetor  est  Servius,  cum 
mare  ventis  movetur,"  Wagner  (1861).  That  the  rocks  became 
apparent  in  rough  weatlier  (\iz.,  from  the  breaking  of  the  sea 
on  them),  however  probable  the  fact,  is  not  mentioned  or  in  any 


*  No  parenthetic  marks. 
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way  alluded  to  by  Virgil.  They  are  with  Yirgil  saxa  i.atentia, 
hidden  (our  sunIfpn)'rocks,  foriuing  a  huge  dorsum  or  hummock, 
MAEi  sxJMMO,  just  reaching  to,  and  no  higher  than,  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  so  that  the  sailor  does  not  see  them  until  it  is  too  late, 
and  he  is  on  them. 

DoESUM.  Engl.  Hump,  or  JiKniniock ;  Gr.  Nwra  irtTpae :  cf. 
Eurip.  Hipjool.  128  (ed.  Musgr.)  The  word  subsists  in  the  same 
sense  in  the  Italian,  Dante,  Purg.  30.  85  : 

"  siccome  neve  tra  le  vive  travi 

per  lo  dosso  d'  Italia  si  congela," 

where  "  dosso  d'  Italia"  means  the  Apennines.  See  Comm.  on 
"  dorso,"  8.  234. 

An  isolated  rock  far  out  at  sea  was  called  i^otpac  by  the 
Grreeks ;  Eurip.  Androm.  1269  (ed.  Musgr.)  : 

€\6ay  noKaias  xotpaSos  Koi\oy  fivxov: 

Lycophr.  Cassandr.  387 : 

Toyd\  oia  Svttttjv  K7ipv\oy,  5m  ffreyov 
avKiiivos  oiffet  Kvfxa  yvjivinqv  <paypov^ 
StirKcov  fi^ra^u  ^otpaSaiy  ffapovfx^vov  : 

Lycophr.  1036  (of  Elephenor's  ascending  a  ^oipac,  and  from 
thence  haranguing  his  countrymen,  he  himself  not  being  allowed 
to  set  his  foot  on  his  country's  shore) : 

OS  ev  6a\aff(r7]  x^tpaStoy  ffefiws  eiri 
prirpas  'tro\trais  ras  trrparoTrKtaTovs  e^ei" 
X^pffov  trarpmas,  ov  yap  ay  (pov-rj^  iroffi 
^avffatj  /xeyav  TrKetwpa  /mt]  iretpsvyoTa, 

concerning  the  first  of  which  passages  the  Scholiast  observes  : 
XOipag,  rracra  nirpa  i^^xovaa  Kai  TTEpiicAii^ojUtv?;  daXaaari  auri)- 
Aaiov  i-xoucra,  while  Stephens  in  his  Thesaurus  says  of  the  word 
xoipac:  in  general:  "xo'pae,  porcula,  scrofula;  peouliari 
nomine  xoipadtg  diountur  n^roai  Xstai  iv  OaXarrari,  7)  i^ox<m  V 
oxOri  TTiTpwv,  Suid.  ITTiave  searched  in  vain  in  Suidas  for  the 
definition.  The  word  xt>'|0«c  is  not  even  to  be  found.]  Aliis, 
saxa  sub  mari  nigra,  aliquantulum  eminentia,  ut  porco  nanti 
similia  videantur" — an  account  so  entirely  agreeing  with  the 
account  given  of  the  Arae  by  Virgil,  viz.,  that  they  were  saxa 
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i.ATENTiA,  .  .  .  DoiisuM  iMMANE  MAUI  suMJMo,  as  to  raise  a  sus- 
picion in  the  mind  that  the  term  ara  in  this  application  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  x"'(0"';- 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  at  least  a  singular  coincidence  that 
Canter  in  his  translation  of  Lycophron  has  actually  rendered 
XoipaSwv  in  the  above  passage  by  aras :  "  duas inter  arasiacta- 
tum" — ^no  doubt,  understanding  aras  in  our  text,  not  as  the 
proper  name  of  the  saxa  latentia  spoken  of,  but  as  the  generic 
name  of  all  such  r6cks,  an  interpretation  which  it  cannot  be 
denied  the  passage  will  grammatically  bear. 


115-116. 

IN   BKEYIA  ET  SYRTES  URGET  MISERABILE  VIStJ 
AGGERE  CINGIT  ARENAE 


Servius  is  right :  "  Inbrevia  Syrtium,"  the  shallows  (Ital.  Bassi- 
fondi)  of  the  Syrtes,  the  shallow  Syrtes  ;  Lucan,  9.  316  : 

' '  mox  uti  damnosum  radios  admoverit  aevum, 
teUus  Syrtis  erit :  nam  iam  brevis  unda  superne 
innatat,  et  late  periturum  deficit  aequor." 

Val.  Flacc.  2.  615  : 

"  qua  brevibus  furit  aestua  aquis." 

MisEUABiEE  \is\],i\oi  miser  able,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but 
pitiable.     Cf.  Luc.  Prom,  oiktkttov  dia/da  :  Ovid,  Ibis,  117 : 

"  sisque  miser  semper ;  nee  sis  miserabilis  uUi." 

See  Eem.  on  1.  14. 

Aggere  CINGIT  ARENAE,  Fr.  ensttble. 
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120-121, 

AST  1T,LAM  TER  FLtlCTUS  IBIDEM 
TORQUET  AGENS  CIRCUM  ET  RAPIDUS  VORAT  AEQUORE  VORTEX 


Compare  Dante,  Infern.  26. 137 : 

"  che  dallanuova  terra  un  turbo  nacque, 
e  percosse  del  legno  il  primo  canto, 
tre  volte  il  fe'  girar  con  tutte  I'acque  : 
alia  qxiarta  levar  la  poppa  in  siiso, 
e  la  prora  ire  in  giu,  com'  altrui  piacque, 
infin  che  '1  mar  fu  sopra  noi  richiuso."' 


122-123. 


APPARENT  RARI  NANTES  IN  GURGITE  VASTO 

ARMA  VIRUM  TABtTLAEQUE  ET  TROIA  GAZA  PER  ITNDAS 


"  Gurges  proprie  de  vortiee,  i.  e.  de  mari  vel  flumine  profundo 
et  in  orbem  acto,  dicitur,"  Forbiger.  "  Gurgite  vasto  :  c'est 
le  trou  aux  eaux  touxbillonnantes  (rapidus  vortex)  ou  som- 
bre le  navire  des  Lydiens,"  Jal,  Virg.  nauticiis,  p.  342.  "  Gur- 
ges (afiTTWTi^,  8(j'»)),  locus  in  flumine  profundus,  in  quo  aqua 
congeritur  et  ciroum  vertitur.  Omnis  aquarum  congeries  dici- 
tur gurges,"  Eob.  Stephan.  in  Thesaitr.,  adding,  with  special 
reference  to  our  text,  "  pro  ipso  maris  periculo  et  veluti  Syrte 
quadam  aut  Scylla."  "  Gurges  {anirwrig,  Siwij),  locus  in  flu- 
mine profundus,  in  quo  aqua  congeritur  et  circum  vertitur," 
Gesner,  in  Thesmir.,  adding,  with  special  reference  to  our  text, 
"  pro  ipso  maris  periculo  et  veluti  Syrte  quadam  aut  Scylla," 
and  then  proceeding :  "  Non  improbabilis  est  sententia  lo. 
Meursii,  mantissa  ad  libr.  de  luxu  Mom.  c.  12,  derivantis  hoc  to- 
tum  nomen  a  Gr.  ^op-ytov.  Sunt  enim  yopyovt^  ap.  Suidam 
(jiojdfpoi  £ic  yaarpifjiafi-yiai'.     Fuerit  itaque  yopjuv  gurges  pri- 
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mo  vorax,  ao  deinde  per  metaphoram  loous  in  mari  vel  fluraine 
absorbens  omnia."  "  Vortex  und  gwges  sind  die  sich  im  kreis 
drehenden  wasserstellen,  welohe  ein  bewegtes  wasser  voraus- 
setzen  .  .  .  Ferner  stellt  vortex,  wie  der  wirbel,  da's  kreissende 
wasser  in  horizontaler  richtung  dar,  in  so  fern  das  was- 
ser sich  bloss  im  kreise  dreht  und  das,  was  darauf  schwinimt, 
am  weiterfliessen  hindert ;  gurges  aber,  wie  der  strudel,  in  per- 
pendicularer  richtung,  in  so  fern  er  das,  was  in  seinen  bereich 
kiimmt,  mit  sich  in  die  tiefe  zu  ziehen  sucht,"  Doederlein,  S/jnon. 
"  Grurges,  Sivri :  proprie  locus  est  in  flumine  profundus,  in  qr.o 
aqua  vertitur.  Sed  generaliter  de  omni  aquarum  congerie  dici- 
tur  et  de  ipso  etiam  mari,"  Facciolati,  in  Lexic.  "Grurges,  a 
gulf  of  water  in  circular  motion,  which  absorbs  things  near  it ;  a 
whirlpool,"  Scheller  (transl.  by  Eiddle)  in  voce  "  Gurges." 
"  Grurges,  XoifT/  iroTa/iwv.  Bafloc,  C.  kAuSjoi',  C.  afxTrwric;,  G. 
gurgites,  eiXiyytg,"  Cyrilli,  Philoxeni,  aliorumque  veterum 
glossaria,  a  Car.  Labbaeo  coUecta,  in  voce  "  Grurg-es."  "  Aduj, 
vortex,  gurges,"  Henr.  Stephan.  [Thesaur.  edited  by  Hase  and 
Dindorf,  Paris,  1833)  in  voce  Sivyj.  "  Grurgi-t  fassen  wir  als 
weiterbildung  von  einem  nominalstamme  gurgo-  (nom.  gi<rgiis 
oder  gurguTo)  mit  der  abstracten  bedeutung  das  sich  im  kreise 
herunidrehend.  .  .  .  Die  wurzel  ist  'g««r',  Grieeh.  ■yup,  in  -yvpriQ 
(rund),  yvpog,  6  {kreis).  Vergl.  Benfey,  wl.  2.  291.  Das  suffix  -t 
bildet  hier  aus  dem  nominalstamme  {gurgo-)  ein  '  nomen  aotio- 
nis'  (folglich  strudel  als  sich  dVehender,  wie  rertex  von  wrz.  veii-t, 
circumagi),"  Walter,  Die  Lateinischen  Nomina  auf  -es,  -itis 
CKuhn,  Zeitschr.  f.  vgl.  sprachf.,  vol.  10,  p.  198).  "Gorgo: 
Ital.,  Provenz.,  Altfranz.,  gore,  gort;  Neufranz.,  goiir,  strudel; 
desgl.  Ital.,  Span.,  Provenz.,  gorga ;  Fr.  gorge.  It.  gorgia,  stru- 
del, schlund,  gurgel;  von  gurges  dem  nur  die  erste  bedeut- 
ung zukommt,"  Diaz,  Etymol.  Worterh.  der  Romaiiisch. 
Bprachen. 

That  this  is  to  confound  two  words  expressive  of  essentially 
different  notions,  let  the  following  examples  show  : — Ovid,  Met. 
2.  527 : 

"  at  Tos  6i  laesae  contemptus  tangit  alumnae, 
gxirgite  caeruleo  soptem  proliibete  Triones." 

IIENKY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  I.  2^ 
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The  blue  gurges  in  which  Juno  hegs  Oceanus  and  Tethys  not 
to  allow  the  Triones  to  dip  was  most  assuredly  no  vortex. — Ovid, 
Mef.  lit.  51  : 

' '  paiTiis  erat  gurges,  cuitos  sinuatus  in  ai'cus, 
grata  quies  Scyllae ;  quo  se  referel>at  ab  aestii 
et  maris  et  caeli,  medio  cum  pliirinius  orbe 
sol  erat,  et  minimas  a  vertice  fecerat  umbras, 
hunc  dea  [Circe]  praevitiat,  portentiferisque  renenis 
inquinat." 

The  qiiiet  little  gurges  which  afforded  Scylla  a  cooler  bath 
at  noon  than  the  Sicilian  sea  was  most  assuredly  no  whirlpool, 
no  vortex. — Luoan,  6.  361  : 

' '  purus  in  occasus,  paiTi  sed  gurgitis,  Aeas 
lonio  fluit  inde  mari." 

The  little  gurges  with  which  the  river  Aeas  flowed  pure  into 
the  Ionian  sea  was  most  assuredly  anything  in  the  world  but  a 
vortex.— Sil.  1.  196  : 

"  terminus  huic  roseos  ottrnis  Lagaens  ad  ortus 
septeno  impellens  tumefactum  gurgite  pontum." 

The  sevenfold  gurges  with  which  the  Lagaean  river  impelled 
the  swollen  sea  was  most  assuredly  not  a  sevenfold  voi-tex.  llTor 
a  sevenfold  vortex  the  sevenfold  gurges  of  the  summer  Nile, 
which  Nereus  driuks,  Claudian,  in  livfin,  1.  183  : 

.     .     .     "Nereua, 
undantem  quamvis  bine  hauiiat  Istrum, 
hinc  bibat  aestivum  septeno  gm-gite  Nilum, 
par  semper  similisque  meat." 

Mor  a  vortex  the  gurges  under  which  Vtilturnus  draws  so 
much  sand  along,  Ovid,  Met.  15.  711^. : 

.     .     .     "  multamque  trahens  sub  gurgite  arenam 
Vulturnus.'' 

UTor  a  vortex  the  pure  gurges  with  which  the  same  river 
aspires  to  rival  the  Liris  in  purity,  Stat.  Sik.  U-  3.  QUI  : 

"  sed  talis  ferar,  ut  nitente  cursu 
tranquillum  maie  proxinmniqup  possim 
puro  gurgite  proYocare  Liriui." 
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UTor  a  vortex  the  Oastalian  gurges  from  which  the  Phoebean 
afflatus  emanates,  Claud.,  Epigr.  31  : 

"  quicquid  Castalio  de  gurgite  Phoebus  anhelat, 
quicquid  fatidico  mugit  cortina  recessu, 
carmina  sunt." 

UTor  a  vortex  the  "  altus  gurges"  with  which  the  Danube  and 
the  Bhine  lord  it  over  their  neighbour  rivers,  Claud.,  Bell.  Getic. 
329  : 

"  sublimis  in  Aroton 
prominet  Hercyniae  conflnis  Ehaetia  ailvae, 
quae  se  Danubii  iactat  Rhenique  parentem, 
utraque  Eomuleo  praetendens  flumina  regno, 
primo  fonte  breves,  alto  mox  gurgite  regnant, 
et  fluvios  cogunt  unda  coeuute  minores 
in  nomen  transii'e  suum." 

UTor  a  vortex  the  gurges  of  the  Nile,  out  of  which  the  Nile 
god  raises  his  weeping  visage,  Claud.,  Epist.  2.  56  : 

"  audiat  haec  commune  solum,  longeque  carinis 
nota  Pharos,  flentemque  attollens  gurgite  vultum 
nostra  gemat  Nilus  numerosis  funera  ripis." 

UTor  a  vortex  the  gurges  with  which  a  flooded  river  overcomes 
the  resistance  of  the  dykes,  Aen.  2.  J/.96  : 

' '  non  sic,  aggeiibus  ruptis  cum  spumeus  amnis 
exiit  oppositasque  evicit  gurgite  moles, 
fertur  in  ai-va  furens  cumulo,  eamposque  per  omues 
cum  stabulis  armenta  trahit." 

STor  a  vortex  the  enclosed  gurges  of  the  port  in  which  shij.,8 
moor  safe  from  the  troubles  and  terrors  of  the  deep,  Sil.  15. 
178: 

"  con^idunt  portu,  et  securae  gurgite  clauso 
stant  puppes,  positusque  labor  terrorque  profundi." 

UTor  a  vortex  the  gurges  navigated  against  its  will  by  the  first 
navigator,  Propert.  1.  17.  13: 

"  ah,  pereat  quicunque  rates  et  vela  paravit 
primus,  et  invito  gurgite  fecit  iter." 

Wor  a  vortex  the  easy  gurges  with  which  Neptune  escorts  the 

24* 
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fleet  of  Stiliclio  on  its  way  to  Corinth,  Claudian,  U  Cons.  Honor. 

"  servaturasqiie  Corinthum 
prosequitur  facili  NeptunuB  gurgite  classes." 

STor  a  vortex  the  high  gurges  from  which  Scipio's  fleet  has  a 
view  of  the  Alps,  Sil.  15.  166  : 

"  liinc  gurgite  ab  alto 
tellurem  procul  irrumpentem  in  sidexa  cernunt, 
aerias  Alpes." 

UTor  a  vortex  the  gurges  on  which  Aeneas's  fleet  is  home 
swiftly  onward  toward  j)ort  by  a  fair  wind,  Am.  5.  32  : 

.     .     .     "  petiint  portus  et  vela  secundi 
intendunt  zephyri.     fertur  cita  gurgite  elassis  ; 
et  tandem  laeti  notae  advertuntur  areHae." 

UTor  a  vortex  the  curved  gurges  on  which  Aeneas  and  his 
companions  are  lifted  up  to  the  sky,  only  to  descend  to  the 
lowest  manes  when  it  is  withdrawn  from  under  them,  Aen.  3. 

"  tollimur  in  caelum  curvato  gurgite,  et  idem 
subducta  ad  manes  imos  desedimus  uiida." 

UTor  a  vortex  the  Carpathian  gurges  in  which  blue  Proteus 
dwells,  Georg.  U-  387 : 

"  est  in  Cai-pathio  Neptuni  giu'gite  vates,    ' 
caeruleus  Proteus,  magnum  qui  piscibus  aeqnor 
et  iuncto  bipedum  eurru  metitiu'  equorum." 

IVor  a  vortex  the  Iberian  gurges  in  which  Phoebus  dips  his 
weary  horses  at  decline  of  day,  Aen.  11.  913 : 

' '  ni  roseus  f essos  iam  gurgite  Pboebus  Ibero 
tingat  equos,  noctemque  die  labente  reducat." 

IVor  a  vortex  the  black  gurges  of  that  listless,  still-standing 
sea,  where  there  are  neither  winds  nor  waves,  nor  friendly  Ge- 
mini, and  death's  sole  ferryman  rows  countless  peoples  across  to 
the  realms  of  Proserpine,  Senec.  Here.  Fur.  5^9  : 

"  vidisti  Siculae  regna  Proserpinae  ? 
illic  nulla  Noto,  nulla  Favonio 
consurgunt  tumidis  fluctibus  aequora. 
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non  illic  geniinum  Tyndaridao  genus 
succuiTunt  timidis  sidera  navibus. 
stat  nigra  pelagus  gurgite  languidum  ; 
et  cum  Mors  avidis  pallida  dentibus 
gentes  innumeraa  Manibus  intulit, 
uno  tot  populi  remige  transeuut." 

]¥or  a  vortex  that  gurges  on  the  surface  of  which  the  oars  of 
the  Argonauts  are  kept  in  time  by  the  music  of  Orpheus,  Val. 
Flacc.  1.  470 : 

"  nee  vero  Odrisiua  transtria  impenditur  Orpheus, 
aut  pontum  remo  subigit,  sed  carmine  tonsas 
ire  docet,  summo  passim  ne  gurgite  pugnent." 

Ifor  a  vortex  the  gurges  (viz.,  of  the  river  Sicoris)  by  which 
the  camp  of  Caesar  is  separated  from  the  camp  of  Pompey, 
Lucan,  4.  11  : 

"  eoUe  tumet  modico,  lenique  excrevit  in  altuni 
pingue  solum  tumulo  ;  super  hunc  fundata  vetusta 
sui'git  Ilerda  manu  :  placidis  praelabitur  undis 
Ilespenos  inter  Sicona  non  idtimus  amnes, 
saxeus  ingenti  quem  pons  auiplectitur  arcu, 
hibernas  passurns  aquas,  at  proxima  rupes 
signa  tenet  Magni :  nee  Caesar  coUe  minore 
castra  levat ;  medins  dirimit  tentoria  gurges.'' 

Wor  a  vortex  either  the  gurges  which  the  smaller  river  Cinga 
mixes  with  the  gurges  of  the  larger  river  Iberus,  or  the 
gurges  which  the  larger  Iberus  mixes  with  the  gurges  of 
the  smaller  Cinga,  Lucan,  4.  19  : 

"  explicat  hinc  tellus  campos  effusa  patentes, 
vix  oculo  prendente  raodum,  camposque  coercet 
Cinga  rapax,  vetitus  iluctus  et  littora  cursu 
Oceani  populisse  suo,  nam  gurgite  misto 
qui  praestat  ten-is,  aufert  tibi  nonien  Iberus." 

W«>r  a  vortex  the  gurges  in  which  there  will  be  a  fish,  how- 
ever little  yoa  expect  that  there  will,  Ovid,  Ars  Aniat.  3.  J^25  : 

"casus  ubique  valet;  semper  tibi  pendeat  hamus ; 
quo  minime  credas  gurgite  piscis  erit.'' 

.%«r  a  vortex  the  gurges  in  which  Arethusa  was  swimming 
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when  she  heaxd  the  voice  of  Alpheus  calling  to  her  from  below, 
Ovid,  3Iet.  5.  595  : 

' '  nudaqiie  mergor  aquis  ;  quas  dum  f  erioque  trahoque, 
mille  modis  latens,  excussaque  brachia  iacto, 
nescio  quod  medio  sensi  sub  gurgite  murmur, 
tenitaque  insisto  propioiis  margine  ripae  : 

'  quo  properas,  Arethusa  i"'  suis  Alpheus  ab  undis  ; 

'  quo  properas  ?'  itemm  raxico  mihi  dixerat  ore." 

UTor  a  vortex  the  gurges  with  which  the  sea  alternately  floods, 
and  leaves  hare,  the  shore,  Aen.  11.  62 J^  : 

' '  qualis  ubi  alterno  procurrens  gurgite  pontus  , 

nunc  ruit  ad  ten-as,  scopulosque  supeiiacet  xmda 
spumeus   t'xtremamque  sinu  perfundit  arenam ; 
nunc  rapidus  retro,  atque  aestu  levoluta  resorbens 
saxa,  fugit,  littusque  vado  labente  relinquit." 

Jlfor  a  vortex  the  shining  gurges  with  which  the  clear  and 
blue  Ticinus  flows  so  softly  and  quietly  as  to  induce  sleep,  and 
almost  seem  not  to  flow  at  all,  Sil.  4.  81  : 

"  caeruleas  Ticinus  aquas  et  stagna  vadoso  ' 

perspicuus  servat  turbari  neacia  fundo, 
ac  nitidum  vii'idi  lente  trahit  amne  liquorem. 
vix  credas  labi ;  ripis  tam  mitis  opacis 
argutos  inter  volucrum  eertamine  cantus, 
sonmiferam  ducit  lucenti  gurgite  lympham." 

]¥or  a  vortex  the  in-flowing  gurges  which  keeps  the  tank  con- 
stantly cold,  Columella,  de  Me  Must.,  8.  17:  "Sed  utounque 
fabricatum  est,  si  semper  influente  giu-gite  riget,  habere  debet 
specus  iuxta  solum,  eorumque  alios  simplices  et  rectos,  quo 
secedant  squamosi  greges,  alios  in  cochleam  retortos."  UTor  a 
vortex  the  gurges — the,  no  less  than  the  gurges  of  our  text, 
vastus  gurges — on  which  not  merely  one  ship's  debris,  but 
the  whole  fleet  of  Aeneas,  is  tossed  about  (3.  196) : 

"  continue  venti  volvunt  mare,  magnaque  surgunt 
aequora ;   dispersi  iactaniur  gurgite  vasto." 

]l[or  vortices  the  "tanti  gurgites"  swallowed  by  Charybdis — 
itself  a  vortex — Cicer.  Haruq}.  Res}}.  27 :  "Quam  denique  tam 
immaneiu  Chary bdim  poetae  fingendo  exprimere  potuerunt  quae 
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tantos  exhaiirire  giirgites  posset,  quantas  iste  [(JlocUus]  Bynan- 
tioruni  Brogitarorumqiie  praedas  exsorbuit?" 

The  first  conolusion  dednoible  from  these  examples  is  that 
for  the  sake  of  which  I  have  boeu  at  the  pains  to  seek  tliem  oiif, 
viz.:  that  gurges,  notbeiug  equivalent  to  vortex  in  anyone  of 
them,  is  in  all  probability  not  equivalent  to  vortex  in  our  text; 
and  the  second  conclusion  is,  that  whatever  meaning  is  common 
to  gurges  in  all  these  examples  will  very  probably  be  found  in 
the  gurges  of  our  text.  Now,  the  meaning  common  to  gurges 
in  all  these  examples  is  imtfr  ii4  quantity,  body  of  water,  flood 
(abstractedly  from  all  notion  of  overflow).     The  blue  gurges 
in  which  Jimo  begs  Oceanus   and  Tethys   not   to    allow   tlie 
Triones  to  dip,  is  the  blue  water  of  the  ocean,  /".  e.  the  blue 
ocean  itself .     The  little  gurges  to  which  Scylla  used  to  retire 
at  noon,  for  the  sake  of  quiet  and  a  cool  bath,  was  a  stream, 
water,    serpentine,    or   fountain    ("  fons,"    Servius),  just   deep 
enough,  to  bathe  in.     The  little  gurges  with  which  the  Aeas 
flowed  pure  into  the  Ionian  sea  was  the  clear  but  slender  stream 
of  the  Aeas.     The  sevenfold  gurges  with  which  i\xe  Lagaean 
river  impelled  the  swollen  sea,  no  less  than  the  Nile's  sevenfold 
gurges    which  Nereus  drinks,  is  the   seven  deep   and  broad 
waters,  the  seven  deep  and  broad  branches  by  which  the  Nile 
discharges  itself  into  the  Mediterranean.     The  gurges  of  the 
Vulturnus,  under  yhich  so  much  sand  is  dragged  along,  no  less 
than  the  pure  gurges  with  which  that  river  aspires  to  rival  the 
Liris  in  purity,  is  the  stream  of  the  Vulturnus.     The  Oastalian 
gurges,  from  which  the  Phoebean  afflatus  emanates,  is  the 
Castalian    spring,    fountain    or   stream.     The    "  altus  gurges " 
with  which  the  Danube  and  the  Ehine  lor.l  it  over  their  neigh- 
bour rivers  is  the  deep  and  fall  stream  of  those  rivers.     The 
gurges   of  the   Nile,    out    of  which  the   Nile   god  raises    his 
weeping  visage,  is  the  Nile  stream  or  river.     The  gurges  with 
which  the  flooded  river  overcomes  the  resistance  of  the  dykes  is 
the  rushing  water  of  the  flood.     The  enclosed  gurges  of  the 
port,  in  which  the  ships  moor  safe  and  forget  the  labours  and 
terrors  of  the  deep,  is  the  tranquil  sea- water  within  the  mole. 
The  gurges  navigated  against  its  will  by  the  first  navigator  is 
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the  difficult  aucl  dangerous  water  of  the  deep,  wide  and  rolling 
sea.  The  easy  gurges  with  which  Neptune  escorts  the  fleet  of 
Stilioho  towards  Corinth  is  the  water  of  the  Ionian  sea,  with  a 
fair  wind  blowing.  The  high  gurges  from  which  Scipio's 
fleet  has  a  view  of  the  Alps  is  the  water  of  the  high  sea  between 
Italy  and  Spain.  The  gurges  on  which  Aeneas's  fleet  is  borne 
swiftly  onward  towards  port  by  a  fair  wind  is  the  water  of  the 
sea  on  which  Aeneas's  fleet  is  sailing.  The  curved  gurges  on 
which  Aeneas's  fleet  is  raised  to  the  sky,  only  to  be  lowered  to 
the  Manes  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  same  gurges  from  beneath 
it,  is  the  alternately  swelling  and  subsiding  Avater  of  the  sea  on 
whinh  Aeneas's  fleet  is  sailing.  The  Carpathian  gurges  in 
which  blue  Proteus  dwells  is  the  water  of  the  Carpathian  sea. 
The  Iberian  gurges  in  which  rosy  'Phoebus  dips  his  tired 
horses  at  decline  of  day  is  thp  water  of  the  Iberian  sea.  The 
black  gurges  of  that  listless,  still-standing  sea,  across  which 
death's  sole  ferryman  rows  countless  peoples  to  the  realms  of 
Proserpine,  is  the  black  water  of  the  Styx.  The  gurges  on  the 
surface  of  which  the  oars  of  the  Argonauts  are  kept  in  time  by 
the  music  of  Orpheus  is  the  water  of  the  sea  on  which  the 
Argonauts  are  rowing.  The  gurges  of  the  Sieoris,  by  which 
the  camp  of  Caesar  is  separated  from  that  of  Pompey,  is  the 
stream,  or  water,  of  the  Sieoris.  The  gurges  of  the  Cinga, 
which  mixes  with  the  gurges  of  the  Ibei^us,  is  the  stream  or 
water  of  the  Cinga;  and  the  gurges  of  the  Iberus,  which  mixes 
with  the  gurges  of  the  Cinga,  is  the  stream  or  water  of  the 
Iberas.  The  gurges  in  which  there  will  be  a  fish,  however 
little  you  may  expect  there  will,  is  any  water,  no  matter  whether 
sea,  lake,  river,  spring  or  pond  ;  as  if  the  poet  had  said  :  there 
is  no  water  in  which  there  may  not  be  a  fish.  The  gurges  in 
which  Arethusa  was  swimming  when  she  heard  the  voice  of 
Alpheus  calling  to  her  from  below,  was  the  water  of  the  sea  in 
which  Arethusa  was  swimming.  The  gurges  with  which  the 
sea  alternately  dashes  forward  over  the  rocks  on  the  shore,  and 
retreats  and  leaves  them  bare,  is  the  fluctuating  sea-water.  The 
shining  gurges  with  which  the  clear  and  blue  Ticinus  flows  so 
f-oftly  and  quietly  as  to  induce  sleep,  and  almost  seem  not  to 
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flow  at  all,  is  the  shining  stream  of  the  clear  and  blue  Ticinus. 
The  in-flowing  g urges  which  keeps  the  tank  constantly  cold  is 
the  in-flowing  body  of  cold  water.  The  gurges — the,  no  less 
than  the  gurges  of  our  text,  "vastus  gurges" — on  which 
Aeneas's  whole  fleet  was  tossed  about  was  the  vast  and  deep 
sea  ;  and  the  "tanti  gurgites"  imagined  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
Charybdis  were  the  torrents  or  cataracts  or  floods  of  water 
imagined  to  be  supplied  to  that  vortex  by  the  sea. 

As  it  certainly  was  not  in  a  vortex  of  the  Tiber,  but  in  the 
deep,  broad,  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Tiber,  Maximian  used  to 
swim,  Eleg.  1.  37  : 

"  innabani  gelidas  Tiberini  gurgitis  undas  ;" 

nor  with  a  vortex  of  tears,  but  with  a  flood  of  tears,  would  the 
same  poet's  mistress  [Elecj.  5.  89)  bewail  his  "  deiecta  mentula" : 

"  quo  te  deiectam  lacrymarum  gurgite  plangam  ?  " 

nor  in  the  deep  vortex  of  the  river,  but  in  the  deep  stream  of 
the  river,  stood  the  wooden  bridge  of  Symposius's  riddle  : 

"  Stat  nemus  in  lymphia,  stat  in  alto  gurgite  eilva ;" 

and  afi,  more  certainly  still,  if  more  certainly  be  possible,  it  was 
not  from  the  bottom  of  a  vortex,  but  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  Tethys  and  Nereus  carried  up  (in  their  arms)  the  sunken 
vessel  (for  the  storm  was  over,  the  clouds  had  returned  to  the 
mountain-tops,  the  rainbow  was  in  the  sky,  and  the  waters  were 
placid),  Val.  Flacc.  1.  655: 

' '  emicuit  reserata  dies  ;  caelumque  resolvit 
arcus,  et  in  sunimos  redierunt  nubila  montes. 
iani  placidis  ratis  exstat  aquis,  qnam  gurgite  ab  imo 
et  Tethys,  et  magnis  Nerous  socer  crigit  ulnia  ;' ' 

and  not  torrent  with  his  whole  vortex,  but  torrent  with  his 
whole  flood,  with  his  whole  body  of  water,  with  all  his  waters, 
Nile  hunted  Tisiphone,  and  dashed  her  against  the  sandy 
bottom  of  his  channel,  Val.  Flacc.  4.  409  : 

"  contra  Xilus  adest ;  et  toto  gurgite  torrens 
Tisiphonen  agit,  atque  imis  illidit  arenis 
Ditis  opt'ui  ac  sarvi  i-Iamanteni  numina  regni," 
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so  iu  like  maimer,  and  with  equal  certainty,  it  is  not  with 
vortices  and  a  vortex,  but  with  floods  and  a  vortex  (in  other 
words,  with  a  stream  forming  vortices  in  its  course,  i.  e.  an 
eddying  stream),  th6  portentous  river  of  milk  should  have 
flowed  into  the  sea,  Juvenal,  13.  69  : 

.     ' '  tanquani  in  mare  fluxeiit  aiunie 
giu'gitibus  miris  et  lactis  vortice  torrens." 

^Compare  Senec.  Thy  est.  13.  566  (below)  ;  also  Claud.  Ecipt. 
Proserp.  2.  31+8 : 

"  tunc  et  pestiferi  pacatuni  flunien  Avorni 
innociiae  transistis  avcs,  flatumque  repressit 
Amsanctus  ;  flxo  taciut  toixente  vorago. 
tunc  Acheronteos  mutato  gurgite  fontes 
lacte  novo  tumuisse  ferunt,  hederisque  yirenteni    ■ 
Cocyton  dulci  perhibent  undasse  Lyaeo." 

Patiegyr.  Vet.  9.  8  :  "0  miserabilem  Yeronensium  calamitateiu, 
quos  non  tam  tua,  quam  intestina  satellitum  pressit  obsidio ! 
quippe  Athesis  ille,  saxis  asper,  et  gurgitibus  vorticosus  [forming 
vortices  with  its  waters,  whirlpooling  with  its  waters],  et  impetu 
ferox,  oppugnationem  prohibebat,  omnemque  retro  region  em 
evehendis  copiis  tutam  defensamque  praestabat."].  And  not  a 
vortex,  but  a  muddy  frogs'  pond,  was  that  "stagnum,"  "lacus," 
and  "palus"  to  which,  no  less  than  thrice  within  the  space  of 
nineteen  lines,  the  term  g urges  has  been  applied  by  Ovid, 
Met.  6.  363 : 

"  nee  satis  hoc  ;  ipsos  etiam  ptdibusque  manuquo 
turbavere  lacus;  imoque  e  gurgite  luoUem 
hue  illuc  limuni  saltu  movere  maligno. 
distulit_ira  sitiui ;  neque  enim  iam  filia  Coei 
supplicat  indignia,  ueo  dicere  su.stinet  ultra 
verba  minora  dea,  toUensque  ad  sidera  palnias, 
'  aetemum  stagno,'  dixit,  '  vivatis  in  isto.' 
eveniunt  optata  deae  ;  iuvat  isse  sub  undas, 
et  modo  tota  cava  submergere  membra  palude, 
nunc  proferre  caput,  siimmo  modo  gurgite  nare, 
saepe  super  ripam  stagni  considere,  saepe 
iu  gelidos  resilire  lacus.     et  nunc  quoque  turpes 
litibus  exercent  linguas,  pulsoque  pudore, 
quamvis  sint  sub  aqua,  sub  aqua  maledicere  teutant. 
vox  quoque  iaui  rauca  est,  inflataque  tolla  t)un66eunt, 
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ipsaque  dilatant  patuloa  convicia  rictiia. 
terga  caput  tangunt,  coUa  intercepta  viiluutiir, 
spina  viret ;  venter,  pars  maxima  corporis,  albet, 
limosoque  novae  saliuut  in  gurgite  ranae." 

Nor  is  the  meaning  thus  obtained,  by  a  pretty  wide  induction, 
for  the  term  gurges,  both  in  oivr  text  and  elsewhere,  not  estab- 
lished and  placed  beyond  doubt,  especially  for  the  gurges  of 
our  text,  as  well  by  the  general  context  in  which  our  text  stands 
as  by  the  epithet  vastus.  For,  what  is  the  general  context, 
what  the  picture  which  the  general  context  presents  ?  A  great 
wave,  tumbling  down  headlong  on  the  poop  of  one  of  Aeneas's 
vessels,  whirls  the  vessel  rapidly  round  thrice,  and  forms  in  the 
sea  a  vortex,  whirlpool  or  eddy,  which  swallows  the  vessel  up — 
yoRAT  AEQUOKE  VORTEX.  After  the  catastrophe,  appear  swim- 
ming, or  floating  about,  men,  planks,  arms,  and  valuables. 
Where  ?  "  In  the  vortex,  whirlpool  or  eddy,"  answer  the  com- 
mentators. But  there  is  no  longer  any  vortex,  whirlpool  or 
eddy.  That  which  there  was  just  now,  that  which  swallowed 
up  the  ship,  not  having  been,  like  Charybdis  or  Maelstrom, 
produced  by  a  permanent  but  only  by  a  momentary  cause,  viz., 
the  perpendicular  tumbling  of  a  great  wave  or  swell  into  the 
sea,  has  ceased  to  exist,  on  the  cause  which  produced  it  ceasing 
to  operate,  and  the  sea  has  returned  to  its  normal  state.  On 
this  sea,  this  deep  and  vast  flood,  gurgite  vasto,  present  them- 
selves, come  into  view  (apparent),  the  men,  arms,  valuables 
and  planks,  which  have  been  tossed  out  of  the  vessel  while  it 
was  being  struck  from  above  by  the  wave,  whirled  round  three 
times,  and  swallowed  up  by  the  vortex.  Every  individual  word 
indicates  as  plainly  that  the  objects  spoken  of  are  not  in  the 
vortex,  as  that  they  are  on  the  surface  of  the  vast  deep.  First, 
they  are  nantes,  floating  or  swimming.  If  they  were  in  the 
vortex,  they  would  neither  float  nor  swim.  They  would,  like 
the  vessel  out  of  which  they  were  pitched,  first  be  whirled 
round  and  round,  and  then  they  would  be  sunk ;  Sil.  3.  474  : 

"  et  tunc  imbre  recens  fuse,  correpta  sub  armis 
coi'pora  multa  virum  spumanti  vertice  torquens, 
immersit  fundo  laceris  deformia  membris." 

Hext,  they  are  rari,  thinly  scattered.     The  tendency  of  the 
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vortex  would  not  be  to  scatter,  but  to  bring  together,  to  collect 
toward  the  apex  of  the  inverted  cone,  toward  the  lowest  point 
of  the  eddy.  Mext,  they  present  themselves,  they  come  into 
view — APPARENT.  If  they  were  in  the  vortex,  they  would  not 
present  themselves,  would  not  come  into  view ;  the  eye  would 
have  to  go  in  search  of  them,  and  the  more  they  were  in  the 
vortex,  the  less  they  would  come  into  view,  the  farther  the  eye 
would  have  to  go  in  search  of  them.  UToxt,  they  are  per 
TJNDAS — everywhere  on  the  writer.  If  they  were  in  the  vortex 
they  would  not  be  pkr  undas  at  all,  they  would  be  in  undis. 
And,  finally,  the  place  in  which  they  appear  floating,  present 
themselves  floating,  is  vast — gtjrgite  vasto.  Why  should  the 
vortex  in  which  the  ship  went  down  become  the  rast  t'ortra;,  as 
soon  as  the  debris,  the  reliquiae,  of  the  ship  are  seen  floating 
in  it  ?     No,  no !  the  scene  : 

APPARENT  UARI  NANTES  TV  GUKGITE  VASTO, 

AUMA  VIRUM  TABTILAEQUE  ET  TROIA  GAZA  PER  UNDAS 

is  not  a  continuation  of  the  scene  : 

AST  ILLAM    TER  FLVCTUS  IBinEM 
TOttaUEl'  AGENS  CrRCUM  ET  UAPIDUS  YORAT  AEaUOIlE  VOUTEX, 

it  is  a  new  scene.     The  ship,  struck  and  three  times  whirled 

round  by  the  precipitously  falling  great  wave   (ponttjs),  has 

been  swallowed  up  by  the  simultaneously  formed  vortex,  which 

in  its  turn  has  been  filled  up  by  the  return  of  the  sea  to  its  level, 

and  a  new  scene  presents  itself,  viz.,  that  of  men,  arms,  valuables 

from  Troy,  and  debris  of  the  sunken  vessel,  floating  not  merely 

on  the  water  (gukgitk)  but  on  the  va^t  water  (gurgite  vasto), 

and  not  merely  on  the  vast  water,  but  everywhere  over  it  (per" 

undas).     Nor  is  this  the  only  place  in  which  vortex,  g urges, 

and    aequor    are    so  broadly  distinguished   from  each   other 

that  he  who  runs  may  read.     "We  have  the  similarly  broad 

distinction,  Sil.  1.  592  : 

"  vorticibus  torquet  [Boreas]  rapidis  mare,  fractainie  anhelant 
aequora,  et  iniecto  conduntiir  gurgite  niontes," 

■where  "  vorticibus  "  are  the  whirlpools  formed  by  Boreas  in  tlie 
sea  ("mare");  "aequora"  the  panting,  heaving,  alternately 
rising  and  falling  sea-surface  ;  and  "  gurgite"  the  water  covering. 
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burying  the  mountains  (Seneca's  "  all- whelming,  all-drowning 
gurges,"  Thy  est.  867  : 

"  monstraque  nunquam  perfusa  mari 
merget  condens  omnia  gurges"). 

And  the  vortices,  of  course  not  the  aequor,  of  Cocjtus  are 
similarly  distinguished  by  the  same  author,  13.  566  : 

"  parte  alia  toiTens  Cocytiis  sanguinis  atri 
vorticibus  furit,  et  spuraanti  gm-gite  fertur,'" 

where  gurges  is  as  plainly  as  possible  the  stream  of  Coeytus, 
and  "  vorticibus"  the  whirlpools  or  eddies  formed  in  that  stream's 
course.  Compare  Juvenal,  13.  69,  above,  and  Claud,  de  Mall. 
Theodor.  Consul.  231/. : 

"  aerior  ac  rapidus  tacitas  praetermeat  ingens 
Danubius  ripas,  eadem  dementia  sani 
gurgitis  immensum  deducit  in  ostia  Gangen, 
ton'entes  immane  fremant,  lassisque  minentur 
pontibus,  iuvolvant  spumoso  vortice  silvas. 
pax  maiora  decet" 

(where  the  even,  composed,  steady  gurges,  or  water-stream,  of 
the  immense  Canges  is  placed  in  the  strongest  contrast  with 
the  noisy,  foaming  torrent  whose  vortices  endanger  bridges  and 
carry  away  trees  ;  and  the  moral  is  drawn,  that  the  greater  the 
power  the  more  becoming  to  it  is  peace,  exactly  as,  in  our  text, 
it  is  the  vortex  which  sinks  the  vessel,  while  the  vast  gurges 
allows  the  objects  which  are  at  its  mercy  to  float)  ;  and,  still 
more  parallel  to  our  text,  Val.  Flacc.  8.  321 : 

"  ergo  ubi  diva  rates  hostemque  accedere  cernit, 
ipsa  subit  terras  tempestatumqne  refringit 
ventorumque  domos.  volucnim  gens  turbida  fratnun 
erumpit ;  classem  dextra  Saturnia  monstrat. 
videre  ;  inque  imum  pariter  mare  protenus  omnes 
infesto  clamore  runnt  inimicaque  Colchis 
aequora,  et  adversos  statuunt  a  litore  fluctus. 
tollitur,  atque  intra  Minyas  Argoaque  Tela 
Stirus  abit.     vasto  rursus  desidit  hiatu 
abrupta  revolutus  aqua,  iamque  omnis  in  astra 
itque  reditque  ratis,  lapsoque  reoiproca  fluctu 
descendit.  trahit  bos  vortex  ;  hos  agmine  toto 
gurges  agit.    simul  in  vultus  micat  ujidique  terror, 
crebra  ruina  poll  oaelestia  limina  laxat," 
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where  the  vortex  draws,  or  sucks  in,  some,  while  the  gurges 
drives  others  on;  exactly  as  in  our  text,  those  who  are  not 
swallowed  up  along  with  their  vessel  by  the  vortex  are  seen 
swimming  on  the  gurges. 

As  the  literal  so  the  figurative  gurges;  and  Publius  Grallo- 
nius  (Lucil.,  ap.  Oicer.  de  Finihus,  2.  8.  2Jj.)  is  not  a  vortex 
which  whirls  squills  and  sturgeons  round  and  round,  but  a 
water — lake,  pool,  river,  or  sea — which  Swallows  them  up  : 

"  0  Piibli,  0  gurges  Galloni,  es  homo  miser,  inquit ; 
coenasti  in  vita  numquam  bene,  cum  omnia  in  ista 
consnmis  squilla,  atque  acipensere  cum  in  deeumano," 

And  the  son  of  Q,.  Fabius  Maximus  is  sumamed  Gurges,  not  be- 
cause he  is  a  vortex  and  whirls  his  patrimony  round  and  round, 
but  because  he  is  a  water — pool,  lake,  river,  or  sea — which  en- 
gulfs it,  Macrob.  Saturn,  2.  9  :  "  Ut  taceam  Grurgitem,  a  devo- 
rato  patrimonio  cognominatum."  Compare  Prudent.  Hamart. 
251  : 

"  exemplum  dat  vita  hominum,  quo  caetera  peccent ; 
vita  hominum,  cui  quicquid  agit,  vesania  et  error 
suppeditant,  ut  bella  fremant,  ut  fluxa  voluptas 
diffluat,  impuro  fervesoat  ut  igne  libido, 
eorbeat  ut  cumulos  nummorum  faucibus  amplis 
gurges  avaritiae,  finis  quem  nuUus  habendi 
temperat,  aggestis  addentem  vota  talentis," 

where,  however,  we  have  not  merely  the  correct  figurative 
"gurges"  of  Lucilius  and  Macrobius,  but  that  correct  figurative 
"gurges"  with  "fauces"  added.  In  other  words  :  where  we  are 
called  on  to  imagine  not  merely  the  pool,  lake,  river,  or  sea 
which  swallows  up,  but  the  fauces  also  with  which  the  pool, 
lake,  river,  or  sea;  swallows  up ;  a  call,  I  need  hardly  inform  the 
Shakespearian  scholar,  as  impossible  to  be  complied  with  as  Ly- 
sander's,  that  Hermia  should  picture  to  herself  not  merely  the 
darkness  which  in  the  collied  night  devours  the  lightning  up, 
ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say  "  Behold  ! "  but  the  very  jaws  of 
that  darkness. 

Meya  XaiTfia  OaXaaari^,  the  far  more  obscure  expression  in 
which  Heyne — imitating  the  device  of  laying  a  grain  of  salt  on 
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the  bird's  tail,  in  order  to  cause  the  bird  to  stand  still  to  be 
caught — finds  the  explanation  of  the  far  less  obscure  gurges  — 
is  as  unworthy  of  Heyne  as  Eobert  Stephens's  heterogfeneous 
triad,  "  Gurges,  pro  ipso  maris  periculo,  et  veluti  Syrte  quadam 
aut  Scylla,"  is  unworthy  of  Eobert  Stephens ;  or  the  all  depth 
and  no  width — and  not  merely  all  depth  and  no  width,  but  all 
bottomless  depth  and  no  width— which  Kappes  {Erkldrung  ziir 
Aeneid.  3.  197)  recognizes  in  gtjkgite  yasto  {"Wir  konnen 
uns  die  bedeutung  von  guegite  vasto,  welche  noch  durch  die 
stellung  am  versschluss  hervorgehoben  ist,  am  besten  durch 
vergleichung  mit  der  stelle  aus  Schwab's  '  Eeiter  und  der  Bo- 
densee'  verdeutlichen,  wo  es  heisst : 

'  an  den  schlnnd,  an  die  tiefe  bodenlos 
hat  gepocht  des  rasenden  hufes  stoss  ' 
uiid 

'  es  sieht  sein  Wick  nur  den  grassliclien  scUund, 
sein  geist  versinkt  in  den  schwarzen  grund'  ") 

is  unworthy  of  Kappes. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  numerous  instances  ili  which,  how- 
ever certainly  and  unmistakeably  taken  from  Homer  the  ground- 
thought  of  the  Virgilian  incident,  all  the  particulars  of  the  inci- 
dent are  as  certainly  and  unmistakeably  Virgil's  own.  In  both, 
the  vessel  is  struck  with  a  violence  which  not  only  whirls  the 
vessel  round  and  round,  but  knocks  overboard  the  steersman, 
who  is  immediately  drowned.  Others  of  the  crew,  knocked 
overboard  along  with  the  steersman,  are,  in  the  Virgilian  ac- 
count, seen  floating  on  the  vast  gurges,  the  vast  flood,  tlie 
vast  body  of  water ;  in  the  Homeric  account,  are  borne  by  the 
waves  round  the  vessel  like  so  many  seamews  : 

KUfiaffty  efjL^opeoj/TO. 

Whence  this  difference  in  the  Virgilian  from  the  Homeric  pic- 
ture ?  Very  plainly  from  the  previous  difference,  that  whereas, 
in  the  Homeric  original,  the  vessel  had  not  been  sunk,  but  only 
whirled  round,  the  vessel  in  the  Virgilian  copy  had  not  only 
been  whirled  round,  but  sunk.    In  the  Virgilian  copy,  therefore, 
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the  persons  who  had  been  knocked  overboard,  and  had  not  gone 
down  with  the  vessel  in  the  vortex,  could  not  be  represented  as 
borne  by  the  waves  round  the  vessel — could  only  be  represented 
as  floating  on  the  water,  the  vast  flood,  the  vast  waters,  gurgite 
VASTO.  Such  is  the  origin,  the  necessary — so  to  say,  Dar- 
winian— origin,  of  Virgil's  gurgite  vasto,  an  impressive  cli- 
max wholly  wanting  in  the  so  simple  and  naice  Homeric 
prototype. 


123  [a). 

TABULAE 


rin'OKEc,  the  boards  of  the  ship  ;  Horn.  Od.  12.  67  : 

a\\a  d*  ofiov  'jrtvaKas  re  peaii'  Kat  trajjuara  ipwray 
Kvfjiad'  a\os  (pop€Ovfft  Trvpqs  r   o\ooio  ^ueWoi. 

Quint.  Curt.  9.  39  :  "Strati  erant  campi  sarpinis,  armis,  avulsa- 
rum  tabularum  remorumque  fragmentis."     Senec.  Octm.  320  : 

' '  alii  lacerae  puppis  tabulis 
haerent  nudi,  fluctusque  secant." 

Ovid,  Trist.  1.  6.  7 : 

"  tu  facis  ut  spolium  ne  sim,  neu  nuder  ab  illis, 
naufragii  tabulaa  qui  petiere  mei." 


123  (J). 

TROIA  GAZA  PER  UNDAS 


As  we  would  say,  the  wealth  of  Troy ;  Sidon.  ApoU.  5.  459 

"  cum  patrio  Cleopatra  ferox  circumdata  sistro, 
milite  vel  piceo  fulvae  onerata  carinas, 
Doiida  difFiisani  pvpraei-et  Ptoleinnide  gaza." 
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Sil.  17.  278 : 

"  nat.it  aeqiiovo  toto 
Eirma  inter,  galeasque  vinim,  criainsqiie  nilientes, 
Hoi'eutis  Capiiae  gaza." 

Flor.  4.  11  :  "  Ciaippe  imniensa  classis,  naufragio  belli  facto, 
toto  mari  ferebatur ;  Araburaqiie,  et  Sabaeorum,  efc  mille  alia- 
rum  gentium  Asiae  spolia,  purpnram,  aunimque,  in  ripam 
assidue  niota  ventis  maria  revomebant."  Drayton  (an  eye- 
witness of  the  wreck  of  the  Spanish  Armada),  speaking  of  the 
wreck  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  in  his  poem  of  the  "  Birth  of 
Moses:" 

"  Castilian  riches  scattered  on  the  deep." 

That  Aeneas  and  his  companions  did  not  set  out  from  Troy 
without  the  means  necessary,  not  only  for  a  long  journey,  but 
for  the  establishment  of  a  colony,  appears  from  2.  799  : 

"  undique  oonvenere,  aniinis  opibusque  parati 
in  quascunquo  veliin  pelago  deducero  terras." 

It  is  part  of  these  "opes"  which  is  here  described  as  scattered 
everywhere  over  the  water — troia  gaza  per  undas.  See  Comm. 
on  2.  799;  1.  367;  1.  575. 


127. 

ACC^PIUNT  INIMICUM  IMBREM 


AcciPiUNT,  accept,  /.  e.  conquered  (vicit,  verse  126),  and  wholly 
unable  to  resist,  receive  passively,  almost  voluntarily. 

Inimicum,  metaphorical,  and  joined  with  imbrem  signifying 
enemy  water — in  other  words,  the  enemy,  viz.,  the  water.  That 
this  is  the  meaning  is  shown  both  by  vicit  and  accipiunt. 
Compare  10.  907 : 

"  iuguloque  haud  inscius  accipit  enseni,  " 

where  see  Comm. 


HENRY,   AENEIDEA,  Vdl..    1. 
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158. 

INTEREA  MAGNO  MISCERI  MVRMURE  PONTTJM 


Repeated  4.  160,  with  only  the  difference  of  "caelum"  in  place 

of  PONTL'M. 


129-130. 

IMIS 

STAGNA  REFUSA  VAUIS  GRAVITER  COMMOTUS 


VAU.  LECT. 
VABis :  GKAVITEE  coMMOTUS,  ET  IH  La  Cerda  ;  K.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Brunck. 

VADIS.'^GEAVITEB.  COMMOTTIS,  ET  III  D.  Heins. 

VABis,  GKATITEK  coMMOiTTS ;  ET  III  Heyne ;  "Wakef . ;  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn., 
ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Ribb. 
0.  Fr.  Pal,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


Stagna,  the  still  waters ;  reftjsa,  ebbed ;  imis  vadis,  from  the 
bottom,  i.  e.  the  water  taken  away  from  the  depths  or  bottom  of 
the  sea,  to  make  the  mountainous  waves.  We  have  thus  not 
only  the  striking  picture  of  Neptune  left,  if  not  dry,  at  least 
without  his  accustomed  quantity  of  water,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  graa^ter  commottjs. 
No  wonder,  indeed,  he  was  commotus  and  gratiter — grievously 
discomposed  and  troubled.  That  nothing  less  than  this  is 
meant,  no  mere  disturbance  or  derangement  of  the  waters  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  a  total  displacement,  is  shown,  flrist, 
by  the  inkling  we  have  already  had  of  this  meaning  in  the 
strong  words,  verse  88:  "totumque  a  sedibus  imis  ruunt" 
(and  compare  verse  110,  "  unda  dehiscens  terram  inter  fluctus 
aperit");  secondly,  by  the  force  of  the  word  re fusus,  ebbed, 
poured  away,  or  poured  back  from  the  place  into  which  it  had 
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formerly  been  poured  or  gathered  {Aen.  7.  S^5,  and  Lucan, 
8.  797:  "refuse  ooeano,"  the  ebbed  ocean;  Stat.  Theb.  1.  359 
(of  the  lake  Lerna  in  a  storm) : 

.     .  "  stagnoque  refusa  est 

funditus  et  veteri  spuraavit  Lerna  veneno  ")  ; 

and,  thirdly  and  i5om.pletelj,  by  Lucan's  extremely  clear 
and  explicit  account  of  the  same  phenomenon,  5.  643  : 

"  nam  pelagus,  qua  parte  sedet  [Virgil's  staona]  non  celat  arenas, 
ezhauslum  in  cunmlos,  omnisqne  in  iluctibus  unda  est." 

The  description  is  as  physically  correct  as  it  is  graphic ;  the  sea 
in  calni  weather  consisting  of  vast  stagna,  or  masses  of  tranquil 
standing  water,  on  the  top  of  which  are  waves  of  a  moderate 
size  ;  in  a  storm,  this  tranquil  standing  water  is  itself  converted 
into  waves  resembling  moving  mountains,  between  which,  in 
Lucan's  exaggerated  account,  the  bottom  appears. 
Stagna,  t/ie  quiet,  stiU-danding  waters,  Aeii.  8.  88  : 

"  mitis  ut  in  morem  stagni  placidaeque  paludis." 

Aen.  7.  150:  "  fontis  stagna  Numici,"  the  pond  or  basin  at  the 
source  of  the  Nimiicius.  Tacit.  Anna/.  1.  76 :  "Eodera  anno, 
continuis  imbribus  auctus  Tiberis  plana  urbis  stagnaverat." 

GrRAViTER  coMMOTus.  "  Grraviter  iratus,"  Euaeus.  "  Irato," 
Caro.  "  Mit  heftigem  eifer,"  Yoss.  "  Displeased,"  Dryden. 
No ;  but,  much  disturbed,  greatli/  discomposed,  seriously  troubled. 
The  identical  words  are  used  by  Cicero  to  express  the  discompo- 
sure of  mind  produced  in  him  by  certain  unexpected  and  dis- 
agreeable news:  "Cum  est  ad  nos  allatum  de  temeritate  eoruuj, 
qui  tibi  negotium-  facesserent,  etsi  graviter  primo  nuntio  com- 
motua  sum,  quod  nihil  tam  praeter  opinionem  meam  acoidere 
potuit;  tamen,"  &c.  {nd  Fain.  3.  10).  Virgil  himself,  7.  49-3 
(where  see  Comm.),  applies  the  term — of  course,  without  the 
intensifying  adverb — to  the  starting  or  springing  of  game  by  the 
hounds ;  and  Pliny  the  Younger,  to  the  simple  circumstance  of 
being  moved  to  write  a  letter :  "  Quaeris  fortasse,  quo  ooramotus 
haec  scribam"  {Ejnst.  8.  22). 

Neptune  could  not  have  been  correctly  represented  as  angry 
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at  an  occurrence,  of  the  cause  and  all  the  circumstances  of  wliich 
he  was  totally  ignorant ;  all  that  he  knew  as  yet  being  that  the 
sea  was,  owing  to  some  cause  or  other,  turned  topsy-turvy. 


130  (fl). 

Al/rO  PKOSl'ICIENS 


"  Aut  e  marl  erigens  caput,  aut  mari  providens,"  Servius  (ed. 
Lion) .      "Ex  imo   mari    (uhi   est  regia  Neptuni)   profepicit," 
Heyne,  Wagner  (1861).     "  In's  meer  hinausschauend,"  Lade- 
wig,  Conington  ("Looking  out  over  the  sea").     I  find  alto, 
or  its  equivalent,  ex  alto,  so  often  joined  with  prospicere  or 
other  verb    of  similar  import,    in  the  sense  of  the  height   or 
elevation  from  which  a  view  is  taken,  that  I  have  little  douht 
our  text  forms  no  exception,  and  that  alto  here  too  signifies 
not  the  depth  or  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  the  very  opposite :  the 
top,  the  height,  from  which  the  view  is  taken ;  Seneca,  de  Vita 
bcata,   28 :    "  Hoc   vos   non   intelligitis,    et   alienum   fortunae 
vestrae  vultum  geritis :    sicut  plurimi,  quibus  in   circo  aut  in 
theatre  desidentibus,  iam  funesta  domus  est,  nee  adnuntiatum 
malum.     At  ego  ex  alto  prospiciens,  video  quae  tempestates  aut 
immineant  vobis,  pauUo  tardius  ruptuxae  nimbum  suum,  aut  iam 
vicinae,    vos  ac  vestra  r^aptiirae,    propius  accesserint."     Senec. 
Ep.  101 :  "Ubivero,  quidquid  mihi  debui,  redditum  est;  ubi 
etabilita  mens  scit,  nihil  interesse  inter  diem  et  saeculum  ;  quid- 
quid  deinceps  dierum  rerumque  venturum  est,"  ex  alto  prospicit, 
et  cum  multo  risu  seriem  temporum  cogitat."     Senec.  Ep.  85: 
"  Quid  ergo  ?  si  ferrum  intentatur  cervicibus  viri  fortis  ;  si  pars 
subinde  alia  atque  alia  suffoditur ;    si  viscera  sua  in  sinu  suo 
vidit ;  si  ex  intervallo,  quo  magis  tormenta  sentiat,  repetitur,  et 
per  assiccata  viscera  recens  dimittitur  sanguis ;  non  timere  istum 
tu  dices,  non  dolere  ?     Iste  vero  dolet ;  sensum  enim  hominis 
nulla  exuit  virtus :    sed  non  timet :    invictus  ex  alto  dolores  sues 
spectat." 
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In  all  these  instances  "  alto"  is  the  height  from  which  the 
view  is  taken.  Why  not  in  our  text  ?  The  height  from  which 
the  view  is  taken  in  our  text  is  the  surface,  of  the  sea,  as  opposed 
to  the  hottom,  where  the  god  is  supposed  to  have  been,  in  his 
palace,  when  he  first  perceives  that  an  unusual  disturbance  has 
taken  place  in  his  domains.  To  this  high  situation,  to  this 
look-out,  to  this  specula  of  his,  Neptu.ue  {UnaiiSuw  Trai/oTrrijc, 
Philostr.  Icon.  i.  11)  goes  in  our  text  to  take  a  view  all  round 
(compare  Sil.  7.  254  : 

''  tiirbatis  plaoidum  caput  extulit  undis 
Xeptimus,  totumque  viilet,  totiqiie  videtur 
ipgnator  ponto"  ) 

exactly  as   Dido  goes  to  her  "  arx  summa"  to  take  a  view 
when  she  hears  of  the  flight  of  the  Trojans,  4.  408  : 

"  quis  tibi  turn  Dido,  cernenti  talia,  sensus ! 
quosve  dabas  gemitus,  cum.  littora  fervere  late 
prospiceres  arce  ex  summa,  totumque  viderea 
misceri  ante  oculos  tantis  clamoribus  aeqiior  !" 


verse  586  : 


'  regina  e  speculis  ut  primum  albescere  lucem 
vidit  et  aequatis  classem  procedere  veils,"  &c. ; 


exactly  as  Juno  to  the  summit  of  the  Alban  mount,  to  have  a 
view  of  the  two  armies  on  the  occasion  of  the  duel  between 
Tumus  and  Aeneas,  12.  134 : 

"  at  luno  ex  sumnio,  qui  nunc  Albamis  habetur 

prospiciens  tumulo,  campum  spectabat  et  ambas 
Laurentum  Trouraque  acies,  urbemque  Latini ;" 

and  exactly  as  Jupiter  goes  to  the  vertex  of  heaven,  in  order  to 
look  down  upon  the  earth  all  round,  1.  227  : 

"  cum  lupiter  aethere  summo 
despiciens  mare  velivolum  terrasque  iacentes 
Kttoraque  et  latos  populos,  sic  vertice  caeli 
constitit,  et  Libyae  delixit  lumina  regnis." 

That  it  is  nothing  unusual  for  the  surface  of  the  sea  to  be  cou- 
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sidered  as  a  height  or  elevated  position  from  which  a  view  can 
be  had  all  round  appears  no  less  from  6.  357  : 

"  prospexi  Italiam,  summa  sublimia  ab  unda," 

where  the  height  expressed  in  our  text  by  alto  and  summa  is 
expressed  by  "  sublimis"  and"  summa,"  and  from  1.385: 

"  conscendi  navibvis  aequor  ;" 

than  from  our  own  so  usual  expressions,  "  the  high  sea"  and 
"  the  high  seas."  Nor  can  terms  be  more  clear  and  explicit  than 
the  terms  in  which  the  doctrine  that  the  sea  is  higher  in  the 
centre  and  lower  towards  the  shore  is  laid  doM'^n  by  Seneca  as  an 
universally  received  and  undisputed  doctrine  i^Nat.  Quaest.  3. 
28  (of  the  mode  in  which  the  sea  is  to  overflow  the  land  at  the 
time  of  a  universal  deluge)  :  "  Nee  a  litore  ubi  inferius  est 

[mare],  sed  a  medio,  ubi  ille  cumulus  est,  defluit Ergo 

quandoque  placuere  res  novae  mundo,  sic  in  nos  mare  emittitur 
desuper,  ut  fervor  ignis,  quum  aliud  genus  exitii  placuit"). 
And  however  undeniable  it  may  be  that  alt  us,  whether  with 
regard  to  the  water  of  the  sea  or  other  water,  frequently  signifies 
the  depth  i^Georg.  1.  Ul  : 

"  atque  alius  latum  funda  iam  verberat  amuem 
alta  petens"  ), 

it  is  equally  undeniable  that  the  same  word,  and  (so  endlessly 
intricate  and  ambiguous  is  language!)  in  the  same  connexion 
too,  signifies  its  height,  9.  80  : 

"tempore  quo  prinium  Phrygia  formabat  in  Ida 
Aeneas  elassem,  et  pelagi  petere  alta  parabat." 

That  ALTO  is  not,  as  Servius  in  his  "  aKter,"  and  Priscian,  Inst. 
18.190  (ed.  Hertz,  ap.  Keil)  assume  it  to  be,  the  dative  depend- 
ing on  PEOspiciENS,  but  the  ablative  depending  on  e  x  under- 
stood, is  not  only  rendered  probable  both  by  the  better 
sense  thus  afforded,  and  by  the  frequent  junction  elsewhere  of 
the  ablative  of  the  place  from  whence  the  view  is  taken,  either 
with  this  very  prospicere  itself,  or  some  other  verb  of  similar 
import  (Senec.  Here.  Fur.  132  : 

"  iam  caeruleis  evectus  equis 
Titan  summa  prospicit  Oeta," 
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where  "  summa  prospicit  Oeta"  is  equivalent  to  "  e  summa 
prospioit  Oeta."  Oatall.  Epith.  Thet.  et  Pel.  52  : 

"nam<iuo  fluentiaono  prospectans  littoro  Diae 
Theaea  oedentem  oeleri  cum  clasae  tuetur 
indomitos  in  oorde  gerena  Ariadna  furores," 

where  "liiientisono  prospectans  littore"  is  equivalent  to  "e 
fluentisono  prospectans  littore. "    And  Val.  Flaco.  3.  558  : 

' '  ubi  Cyntliia]eaelo 
prospicit," 

where  "  caelo"  is  equivalent  to  "e  caelo."  And  Virgil  himself, 
12.  595  : 

"  regina  ut  tectia  venientem  prospicit  hostem," 

where  "  tectis"  is  equivalent  to  "  e  tectis"),  but  placed  beyond 
all  doubt  by  the  actual  junction  by  Silius  of  the  same  prospi- 
cere  (in  the  same  situation  in  the  verse  too)  with  "alto"  (also 
in  the  same  situation  in  the  verse)  in  the  ablative  of  the  place 
from  which  the  view  is  taken  by  the  same  Neptune,  17.  236  : 

"  talibus  ardentem  [Hannibalem]  furiis  Neptunus  ut  alto 
prospexit,  vertique  rates  ad  litora  yidit, 
quassans  caeruleum  genitor  caput  aequora  fundo 
eruit,  et  tumidum  movet  ultra  litora  pontum," 

where  the  reader  will  further  observe  en  passant,  that,  "  pro- 
spexit"  having  its  proper  object  "ardentem"  [Hannibalem], 
the  "  alto  prospexit"  of  Silius  is  scarcely  less  fatal  to  Ladewig's 
and  Conington's  "  Looking  out  over  the  sea"  than  I  have  just 
shown  it  to  be  to  Servius's  "  aut  mari  providens." 

How  little  suitable  a  place  from  whence  to  take  a  view  was 
Heyne's  and  Wagner's  "bottom  of  the  sea"  ("Eximo  mari, 
ubi  est  regia  Neptuni,  prospioit,"  Heyne,  Wagner)  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  say. 

A  confirmation  of  the  above  interpretation  will  be  found, 
Georg.-  k.  351 : 

.     .     .      ' '  sed  ante  alias  Arethusa  sorores 
prospiuiens  summa  flavum  caput  extulit  unda," 

where,  in  a  picture  so  similar  to  that  before  us  that  an  entire 
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verse  is,  with  the  exception  of  one  single  word,  identically  the 
same  in  both  descriptions,  "  prospiciens"  is  left  to  stand  with- 
out "  alto,"  not  because  Arethusa,  when  she  hears  Aristaeus's 
voice,  is  not  at  the  bottom  (for  she  is  not  only  at  the  bottom, 
but  expressly  stated  to  be  there,  which  Xeptune  is  not),  but  be- 
cause, the  surface  from  which  she  takes  her  view  being  not  of 
the  sea,  but  of  a  river,  is  not  elevated,  not  "  altum,"  with  respect 
to  the  object  viewed.  Compare  Luoian,  Her  mot.  5  :  Omn  S'  av 
EIC  TsXog  CiaKapTipr}(T(x)CTiii,  dvtoi  ttooq  to  uKpov  aipiKvovvrai 
Kai  TO  aw'  EKfii'OU  tvSaiiuoi'ovcTi,  Vixiifxaaiov  tivu  piov  TOv  Xonrov 
j3i(>viiTa^,  (iiov  fXVOfitjKac  otto  tov  v^oijc  tTTiaKOirovvTi^  tivuq 
TOVQ  aXXovt;,  where  otto  tdv  v\poo<;  nriaKOTTOVVTiQ.  is  the  ALTO 
PROspiuiENS  of  our  text. 


131. 

SUMMA  PLACIUUM  CAPUT  EX'l'UJLPT  VUDA 


Pace  summi  poetae — uiore  raiiae,  frogwise. 

Placidum  caput.  "  Quaerunt  multi  quemadmodum  placi- 
DUM,  si  GE.wiTER  coMMOTUs  ;  quasi  non  possit  fieri  ut  irascatur 
ventis,  propitius  sit  Troiauis,"  Serv.  (Cod.  Dresd.)  The  same 
tjuestion  has  been  answered  in  the  same  way  by  succeeding 
commentators.  "  Neptunus  commovetur  in  ventos,  placidus  est 
Troianis,"  La  Cerda,  Forbiger — a  similar  explanation,  although 
in  less  express  terms,  being  given  by  others  :  "Pj.acidum  adiec- 
tum  est  certo  cum  iudioio,  quod  tempestatem  non  ab  ipso  dec, 
ex  ira  in  Troianos,  commotam  esse  significare  voluit  poeta. 
Extulit  caput  placide,  pro  quo  dictum,  poetico  more,  placidu.m 
caput  ;  et  ipse  mox  placaturus  est  tempestatem,"  lleyne. 
"  Kann  Neptuu  sich  auch  nicht  gleioh  die  aufgeregtheit  des 
nieeres  erklareii,  so  behiilt  er  doeh  ini  bewusstsein  seiner  kraft, 
das  meer  sogleieh  wieder  beruhigen  zu  konnen,  seiu   placidum 
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CAPUT,"  Lade  wig.  "Nicht  well  der  gott,  wenn  er  das  meer 
beruhigen  will,  zuerst  selbst  seiue  eigene  aufregung  benihigen 
muss,  erscheint  er  mit  einem  placidum  caput,  sondern  weil  er 
nacb  wie  vor  denen,  die  sioh  in  seinem  reiche  bewegen,  ein 
gefalliger  gott,  placidus,  ist,"  Kappes,  Progr.  des  Lyceums  zu 
Freiburg,  band  i.,  1858-9.  Every  one  of  these  attempts  to 
reconcile  placidum  caput  with  gkaviter  commotus  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  failm-e.  How  could  the  god  be  placidus  towards 
the  Trojans,  ignorant  as  he  yet  Avas  that  the  Trojans  were  there 
at  all  ?  How  could  he  be  placidus  because  about  to  still  the 
storm,  "placaturus  tempestatem" — he  who  had  yet  to  learn  what 
the  tempest  meant,  who  had  raised  it,  or  with  what  object  it 
was  raised?  No,  no.  Neptune  is  not  placid ;  on  the  cojitrary, 
is  the  very  opposite  of  placid,  gkaviter  commotus.  But  to 
show  this  inward  commotion,  this  real  mental  disturbance,  had 
been  little  consistent  with  his  royal  dignity,  had  manifested  not 
strength  but  weakness,  and  he  accordingly  raises  his  head  placid 
above  the  waters.  Compare  the  "placidus  vultus"  with  which 
Jupiter  enters  the  council  of  the  gods,  which  he  had  convened 
for  the  express  purpose  of  announcing  to  it  his  wrath  against 
the  house  of  Oedipus,  and  the  dire  punishment  he  was  about  to 
inflict  upon  it,  Stat.  Theb.  1.  201  : 

"  mediis  sese  arduus  infert 
ipse  dels,  plaeido  quatiens  tamen  omnia  vultu, 
stellantique  locat  solio ;" 

and  the  tranquil  hand  with  which  he  motions  the  assembly  to 
sit  down,  ibid.  205  : 

"  nee  protinus  ansi 
eaelieolae,  veniaiu  donee  pater  ipse  sedendi 
tranquilla  iubet  esse  manu." 

With  such  "  plaoido  vultu"  and  "tranquilla  mauu"  Jupiter 
2)roceeds  to  declare  (verse  214)  how  little  placid,  how  very 
angry  he  is  : 

"  terrarum  delicta  nee  exsuperabile  Diria 
ingenium  iiiortale  queror  ;  quonam  usque  noi^ontuui 
exigar  in  poenas  I-* 

nuni'  goiuinas  puiiirr  iloiuos,  quis  sanguinis  auftor 
ipso  I'go,  descendo. ' 
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Compare  also  the  placid  countenance  with,  which  the  highly 
displeased  and  ill-intending  Pelias  sends  Jason  in  search  of  the 
golden  fleece,  Val.  Elaoc.  1.  38  : 

"  cum  iuvenem,  tranquilla  tueng,  nee  fronte  timendua, 
occupat ;  et  fictis  dat  vultum  et  pondera  verbis." 

The  pr.AciDUM  caput  of  Yirgil's  Neptune,  the  "  placido  vultu" 
of  Statius's  Jove,  and  the  "  tranquilla  tuens"  of  Yalerius 
Flaccus's  Pelias,  are  the  cool,  calm  countenance  with  which  a 
Napoleon  or  a  Wilhelm  enters  a  chamber  of  ministers  or  a  house 
of  assembly  which  has  displeased  him,  and  which  he  is  about  to 
send  a-packing;  that  cool  calm  countenance  which  has  been 
thus  compassionately  desiderated  in  a  certain  English  minister 
(Athenaeum,  Febr.  27,  1869,  quoting  "  The  Gf^ladstone  Grovem-- 
ment:  being  Cabinet  Pictures,  by  a  Templar"):  "It  is  a  face 
betraying  every  emotion,  concealing  nothing — incapable  of  con- 
cealment. We  speak  of  this  as  of  something  not  by  any  means 
to  a  debater's,  and  still  less  to  a  party  leader's,  advantage.  It 
is  a  very  considerable  and  a  perpetual  disadvantage  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. He  '  wears  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,  for  daws  to  peck 
at.'  He  will  visibly  writhe  under  an  ungenerous  taunt  while  it 
is  being  uttered.  His  visage  darkens  with  indignation  while 
his  adversary  is  yet  speaking.  When  he  is  bent  upon  replying, 
he  will  evidence  in  an  unmistakable  manner  his  impatience  for 
the  opportunity.  When  it  comes — he  will  spring  to  his  feet 
with  the  animation  of  an  athlete.  And,  supposing  his  wrath  to 
have  been  really  roused,  he  will  seek  no  means  to  limit  or 
moderate  the  intensity  of  its  expression.  We  have  seen  him  in 
a  moment  of  more  than  usual  excitement,  in  order  to  emphasize 
a  sentence,  snatch  a  book  up — any  book,  the  first  that  came  to 
hand — and  hurl  it  flat  upon  the  table  of  the  House  witli  his 
impassioned  utterance  of  the  last  words." 

Virgil  was  too  experienced  a  courtier  not  to  understand 
PLACiDUM  CAPUT  Well,  and  put  it  iu  its  proper  place.  In  the 
word  PLACIDUM  lies,  not  only  the  chief  beauty  of  the  picture, 
but  the  principal  point  of  resemblance  between  the  god  stilHng 
the  storm  and  the  influential  man  quelling  the  riot ;  the  effect 
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being,  in  both  cases,  produced  by  the  mere  look,  before  a  single 
■  word  is  uttered  : 

"  conspexere — silent,  ...  •  ,     . 

.  cunctus  pelagi  cecidit  fragor,  aequoru  postqiuini 
prospiciens  genitor.'' 

That  the  strong  pictorial  contrast  between  the  god's  placidity 
of  aspect  and  the  turbulence  of  the  storm  was  not  overlooked 
by  our  poet's  readers  of  old,  is  shown  by  the  terms  in  which  it 
is  referred  to  by  Silius  (7.  257)  : 

"  ut  cum  titibatia  placidiim  caput  eitulit  undis 
Xcptunus." 

Let  us  place  this  picture  of  Neptune,  inwardly  disturbed 
and  outwardly  tranquil,  beside  Statius's  picture  of  Domitian, 
veiling  his  innate  majesty  under  an  assumed  humility,  8ih. 
h.  2.  W : 

"  ipsum,  ipsum,  cupido  tantum  spectare  vacavit 
tranquillum  vultus,  et  maiestate  serena 
niulcentem  radios,  submittentemque  modeste 
fortunae  vexiUa  suae  ;  tanien  ore  nitebat 
dissimulatus  honos," 

and  ask  ourselves  why  is  Neptune's  dissimulation  successful, 
Domitian's  a  failure  ?  Is  it  because  Statius's  emperor  is  less  an 
adept  in  the  dissembling  art  than  Virgil's  god  ?  Far  from  it. 
Dissimulation  in  high  places  was  in  the  time  of  Statius,  no  less 
than  in  Yirgil's  time  and  our  own,  a  virtue,  not  a  vice  (see 
above) — a  virtue,  too,  held  in  as  great  esteem  by  Statius  himself 
as  by  Virgil ;  and  the  difference  between  the  two  cases  was  not  in 
the  dissimulation,  but  in  the  thing  to  be  dissembled,  that  thing 
being  in  the  one  case  a  superior  excellence,  a  prerogative ;  in 
the  other  case  a  weakness,  a  frailty.  On  account  of  this  differ- 
ence it  was,  that  whereas  Virgil  was  not  merely  free  to  repre- 
sent, but  even  bound  to  represent,  the  dissimulation  of  Neptune 
as  complete  and  effectual,  Statius,  so  far  from  being  bound  to 
represent  the  dissimulation  of  Domitian  as  similarly  complete 
and  effectual,  was  not  even  free  so  to  represent  it;  and,  stranger 
consequence  still,  that  two  passages  so  totally  unlike,  so  almost 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,   as   Statius's  "  tamen  ore 
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nitebat  dissimulatus  honos"  and  Virgil's  placidum  caput 
EXTULiT  UNDA  breathe  the  same  qdntessenoe  of  compliment — 
the  one  to  an  emperor,  the  other  to  a  god. 


133. 

FLUCTIBUS  OPPEESSOS  TROAS  CABLIQUE  RUINA 


VAJt.  LECT. 
KUis-A   I   Med.   II  \  III  Serv. ;   Venice,    U70 ;    Pierius   (who,  having 

quoted  kitin-am  from  the  Rom.,  observes:   "  veterum  tamen  codicum 

bona  pars  legit  ktjina")  ;  Aldus  (1514) ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ; 

Heyne;   Brunok ;   Wakef .  ;    Wagn.    (ed.    Heyne,    ed.    1861);    Lad.; 

Haupt ;  Ribb. 
rttinam  I  Rom.  (the  M  erased,  and  subsequently  painted  over  with  different 

ink,  so  that  the  reading  stands  RVINAM). 

0  Fr.  Pal.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


The  reading  is  ruina,  not  ruinam  ;  first,  because  the  object 
principally  in  the  author's  mind,  and  which  he  wishes  prin- 
cipally to  place  before  the  reader,  is  not  the  falling  of  the  sky, 
but  the  effect  of  the  falKng  of  the  sky  on  the  Trojans.  There- 
fore the  Trojans  oppressed,  not  merely  by  the  waves,  but  by 
the  falling  of  the  sky,  caeli  ruina.     Compare  Sil.  17.  252  : 

' '  hinc  rupti  reboare  poll,  atque  hinc  crebra  micare 
fulmina,  et  in  classeui  ruere  inplacabile  caelum,'' 

where  there  is  a  similar  falling  of  the  sky  on  a  similar  fleet ; 
also,  Sen.  Again.  IfSo  (of  a  storm  at  sea)  : 

"  mundum  revelU  sedibus  totum  siiis, 
ipsosque  rupto  crederes  caelo  deos 
decidere,  et  iitriim  rebus  induci  chaos," 

where,  in  a  similar  storm,  the  sky  giving  way  beneath  their 
feet,  the  gods  themselves  are  in  danger  of  falling  down. 
Secondly,  on  account  of  the  similarly  cadenced  and  con- 
structed verse,  12.  610  : 

"  eoniugis  attonitus  fatis  urbisque  ruina," 
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where  "urbisque  riiina"  is  added  to  "  coniugis  fatis,"  exactly  as 
in  oiir  text  caelique  ruina  is  added  to  fltictihits.  Tliirdly, 
on  account  of  the  weight  of  MS.  authority.  For  all  these 
reasons  the  ruinam  of  the  Roman  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as 
one  of  the  usual  errors  of  that  very  incorrect  MS. 

Caelique  ruina.  "  Tonitribus,  quorum  sonus  similis  est 
minis, "  Servius.  "  Imbribus  et  coniuncta  cura  his  reliqua 
tempestatis  foeditate,"  Wagner  (1861).  "Imbre,  fulguribus, 
fulminibus,  quae  e  caelo  ruunt,"  Ruaeus. 

"  ch'  a  la  tenipfista,  a  la  ruina 
e  del  mare,  e  del  cielo  erano  esposti."  Caro. 

Either  a  total  misconception  of  the  meaning,  or  a  total  failure 
to  represent  it ;  either  an  ignoring  of  the  metaphor,  or  a  false 
understanding  of  it.  Caeli  ruina  is  neither  the  rain,  nor  the 
lightning,  nor  the  thunder,  nor  the  "  reliqua  tempestatis  foedi- 
tas,"  nor  all  of  these  together,  but  a  falling  of  the  sky  ("  dem 
sturze  des  himmels,"  Voss)  ;  not  real  falling  of  the  sky  {or 
such  falling  of  the  sky  as  is  spoken  of  toy  Lucretius,  1.  1098  : 

"  neve  ruant  oaeK  tonitralia  templa  siiperne, 
terraque  se  pedibiis  raptim  subducat,  et  omnes 
inter  permistas  terrae  caelique  ruinas 
corpora  solventes,  abeant  per  inane  profundum  ;" 

by  Yalerius  Flaccus,  1.  827  : 

"vcardine  sub  nostro,  rebusque  abscisa  supemis 
Tartarei  sedet  aula  patris  ;  non  ilia  ruenti 
accessura  polo,  victani  si  solvere  molem 
lupiter,  et  primae  velit  omnia  redd^re  massae;" 

and  Strabo,  7.  3.  8  :  ^rjui  St  YlToXifiaiOQ  o  Aayov  kutq  ravri^v 
Tt]ii  orparfiav  avfjtfxiEai  tw  A\c^avSp(u  KtXrouc  Tovg  iripi  rov 
ASptav  (piXiag  Kat  ^eviag  T^apiv,  St^a/nsvov  Se  avrovg  (piXocjipovwc: 
Tov  (iaaiXia  tpiaOai  Trapa  ttotov,  tl  (.laXiara  itri,  o  ^ojioivTo, 
voiuZovTa  avrov  eguv'  avrovg  S'  mruKpivaadai,  on  ovdsva,  TrArjv 
£1  apa  fxti  o  ovpavog  avTOig  iwnnaoi  ;  and  Senec.  Hercul. 
Oetaeiis,  12Ii.2  (Hercules  speaking) : 

"  his  mundus  humeris  sedit  ?  haec  moles  mei  est  ? 
haeene  ilia  cervix  ?  has  ego  opposui  manus 
i-aelo  ruenti  ?") 
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but  figurative  falling  of  the  sky.  Neptune  sees  the  Trojans, 
not  oppressed  by  the  waves,  the  rain  and  wind,  and  thunder 
and  lightning,  but  by  the  waves  and  falling  sky — below  them 
the  waves  rising  up  and  overwhelming  them  ;  above  them  tlie 
sky  falling  down  on  the  top  of  them,  Ovid,  Met.  11.  516  : 

' '  ecce  cadunt  largi  resolutis  nubibus  imbres : 
inque  fretum  credas  totum  desceailete  caeluin, 
inque  plagas  caeli  tmnefactum  ascendere  pontum." 

The  meta|)luir  ib  of  the  very  commonest,  an  :   Georg.  1.  32 J^  : 

"  ruit  arduus  aether." 

Hop.  Carm.  1.16: 

"tremendo 
lupiter  ipse  ruens  tumultu." 

Val.  Flacc.  8.  334  : 

"  crebra  ruina  poli  caelestia  limina  laxat." 

Sil.  1.  250  (of  Hannibal) : 

■     •     "  turn  vertice  nudo 
excipere  insanos  imbres  caelique  ruinam, 
spectarunt  Poeni,  tremuitque  exereitus  Astur, 
torquentem  quiim  tela  lovem,  permixtaque  nimbis 
fulmina,  et  excussos  ventorum  flatibus  ignes 
turbato  transiret  equo.'' 

Also,  and  especially,  Liv.  40.  58:  "Neque  enim  imbre  tantum 
effuso,  dein  creberrima  grandine  obruti  sunt,  cum  ingenti  fra- 
gore  caeli  tonitribusque  et  fulguribus  praestringentibus  aciem 
oculorum  ;  sed  fulmina  etiam  sic  undique  micabant,  ut  peti  vi- 
derentur  corpora ;  nee  solum  milites,  sed  etiam  principes,  icti 
caderent.  Itaque,  quum  praecipiti  fuga  per  rupes  praealtas  im- 
providi  sternerentur  ruerentque,  instabant  quidem  perculsis 
Thraces :  sed  ipsi  deos  auctores  fugae  esse,  caelumque  in  se  mere 
aiebant"  (where  the  broadest  possible  distinction  is  drawn  (as 
by  Ovid,  Mei.  11.  516,  quoted  above)  between  the  rain,  thun- 
der, lightning,  and  "  reliqua  tempestatis  foeditas,"  and  the 
"caelum  ruere"— the  former  being  put  forward  as  absolute  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  latter  as  mere  deduction  ("  credas,"  Ovid  ;  "  aie- 
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bant,"  Livy)  from  the  matter  of  fact)  ;  alwo  Milton,  Par. 
Lost,  6.  867 : 

■     "  hell  saw 
heaven  ruining  from  heaven,  and  would  have  fled 
affrighted." 

How  natural  and  familiar  the  idea  of  the  falling  of  the  sky, 
IB  shown  by  the  proverb,  "  If  the  sky  fall,  we  shall  catch  larks." 
But  why  does  the  sky  seem  to  be  falling  on  the  Trojans?  Is  it 
because  it  is  raining  so  hard ;  and  rain,  as  every  one  knows, 
falls,  ruit,  from  the  sky  (and,  we  may  add,  the  very  term 
ruin  a  itself  is  applied  by  Lactantius  (in  his  riddle  "  Pluvia," 
Synipos.  8)  to  the  falling  of  rain  : 

"  ex  alto  venio  longa  delapsa  ruina ;" 

and  Ovid,  Met.  11.  517,  quoted  above — nay,  our  author  himself 
{Georg.  1.  3%k.,  "ruit  arduus  aether"),  and  Martial  (3.  100: 

"imbribus  immodicis  caelum  nam  forte  ruehat") 

[quoted  by  La  Cerda,  ad  Georg.  1.  5^^],  have  applied  the  figure  of 
falling  sky  to  heavy  rain)  ?  Yes,  to  be  sure,  this  is  partly  the  rea- 
son ;  but,  if  it  is,  it  is  only  partly  the  reason,  not,  with  Wagner, 
principally  and  mainly  ("  Imbribus  et  coniuncta  cum  his  reliqua 
tempestatis  foeditate,"  Wagner) — first,  because  in  the  whole  ac- 
count of  the  storm  there  has  not  been  one  single  word  about  rain ; 
and,  secondly,  because  we  so  often  find  the  figure  not  merely  of 
falling  sky  but  of  falling  everything — of  sky  and  earth  falling, 
of  the  whole  world  falling — used  to  illustrate  and  set  clearly 
before  the  mind  at  once  the  loudness  of  the  sound  and  the  kind 
of  sound  meant,  viz.,  that  it  was  like  the  noise  made  by  an  im- 
mense body  falling,  tumbling  down,  with  a  crash.  Compare 
Afran.  8  (Eibb.  Comic.  Lat,  Reliq.) : 

"  modo  postquam  adripuit  rabies  huuc  nostrum  augurem, 
mare  caelum  terram  i^uere  ac  tremere  diceres," 

where  there  is  no  mention  of  rain  in  the  context;  Hesiod, 
Theog.  699 : 

€t<raTo  5'  avra 
o<pda\fiotaiv  idetUf  ?j8'  ouacny  offffav  aKovffai^ 
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avTOJSi  (i)S  ore  Faia  KaL  Ovpavos  evpvs  virepBeu 
TTLKvaro"    tolos  yap  Ke  fieyiffros  doviros  opaipet 
[ttjs  fiep  epeLirojiievTjSi  too  5'  xf^oGev  e^epiirouros. 
Toffffos  SovTTOs  ey^VTo  $e(ov  epiSt  ^vvtovroiv]  ; 

and  our  author  Mmself,  8.  524  : 

' '  namque  improviso  vibratus  ab  aethere  f ulgor 
cum  sonitu  venit,  et  ruere  omnia  visa  repente, 
Tyrrhenusqiie  tubae  mugire  per  aetbera  clangor. 
BTispiciunt ;  iterum  atque  iterum  fragor  intonat  ingens. 
arma  inter  nubem  caeli  in  regione  serena 
per  sudum  rutOare  vident,  et  pulsa  tonare  ;" 

and  especially  Val.  Flaoc.  1.  614 : 

"induxere  biemem  [venti],  raucoque  ad  litora  tractu 
unanimi  f reta  curva  f  emut ;  nee  sola  tridentia 
regna  movent ;  vasto  pariter  ruit  igneus  aetber 
cum  tonitru,  piceoque  premit  nox  omnia  caelo," 

where  the  meaning  is  :  the  sky  falls  (seems  to  be  falling)  witli 
immensely  loud  thunder ;  or,  the  thunder  is  so  immensely  loud, 
the  sky  seems  to  he  falling. 

Neptune,  therefore,  sees  the  Trojans  oppressos  caem  ruina, 
partly,  no  douht,  on  account  of  the  rain,  darkness,  and  light- 
nings in  which  they  are  enveloped,  but  principally  on  account 
of  the  noise  with  which  the  rain,  darkness,  and  lightnings  are 
accompanied,  viz.,  thunder  as  loud  as  if  the  sky  itself  was  fall- 
ing ;  and  the  too  curt  and  rather  obscure  comment  of  Servius 
explains,  not  indeed  what  it  purports  to  explain,  viz.,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  expression  caeli  ruina,  but  the  phenomenon  which 
made  ft  seem  as  if  the  sky  was  falling — the  phenomenon  which 
gave  rise  to  such  apprehension. 

Nor  is  the  falling  of  the  sky  (caeli  ruina)  the  only  figm-e 
by  which  the  ancient  poets  endeavour  to  give  a  notion  of  the 
loudness  of  thunder:  we  find  them  also  using  the  not  much 
less  strong  figure  of  the  breaking,  bursting,  cracking — either  of 
the  sky  itself  or  of  the  clouds — ai^rjp  atx<i,ipa'yug,  "  ruptum 
caelum,"  "ruptus  polus,"  "ruptae  nubes,"  Sil.  3.  196  : 

"  oongeminat  sonitus  rupti  violentia  caeli, 
imbriferamque  biemem  permixta  grandine  torquet." 
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Sil.  17.  251 : 

"  hinc  rupti  reboare  poli,  atque  hinc.  crebra  mieare 
fulmina,  et  in  classem  ruere  implacabile  caelum, 
conseusere  igne3,'iiimbique,  et  fluctus,  et  ira 
Aentorum,  noctemque  freto  imposiiere  tenebrae,'' 

where  both  the  figures  are  used  together.    Sil.  1 .  IS-t  : 

"  beu !  quaenam  subitis  horrescit  turbida  nimbis 
tempestas,  ruptoque  polo  micat  igneiis  aetber  ? 
magna  parant  superi  :  tonat  alti  regia  caeli ; 
bellantemque  lovem  cemo." 

Val.  Flacc.  4.  661 : 

"  sic  ubi  multifidus  ruptis  e  nubibus  horror 
efEugit,  et  tenebraa  nimboaque  iutermicat  ignis, 
terrificique  rmmt  tonitrus." 

And  our  author  himself,  8.  391 : 

.     .     .     "  touitru  cum  rupta  corusco 
ignea  rima  micans  percurrit  lumine  nimbos  ;' ' 

2.  692  : 

.     .     .     "  subitoque  fragore 
intonuit," 

— ^not  merely  with  a  sudden  loud  noise,  but  with  a  sudden  crash, 
as  if  the  sky  were  falUng. 


134. 

NEC  LATUERE  DOLI  FRATREM  lUNONIS  ET  IRAE 


"  Cognoseit  auctorem  mali,  videlicet  lunonem  sororem,  cuius 
doli  et  ira  iam  diu  nota  fratri  Neptune,"  La  Cerda,  Euaeus, 
Dryden.  No,  no ;  seeing  that  it  is  the  fleet  of  Aeneas  which  is 
labouring  in  the  storm,  Neptune  understands  at  once  the  whole 
affair,  that  it  is  altogether  the  work  of  Juno,  who  has  caught 
her  old  enemy  in  an  ambush,  in  a  net  as  it  were  (doli),  and  is 
wreaking  her  long-nurtured  wrath  (irae)  on  him.  Neptune — 
knowing,  as  every  one  knew,  the  hostility  of  Juno  to  Aeneas — 

HKNRY,  AENEIDBA,  VOT..    i.  2C 
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does  not  for  a  moment  doubt,  -^^'lien  he  sees  it  is  Aeneas's  fleet 
which  is  labouring  in  the  storm,  that  it  is  all  Juno's  doing  to  be 
revenged  on  her  old  enemy.  In  order  to  bear  out  La  Cerda 
in  his  explanation,  there  should  be  two  nec  latuere  in  the 
passage — one  to  answer  to  his  "  cognoscit,"  the  other  to  answer 
to  his  "nota."  There  being  only  one  nec  i.atuere,  "nota,"  its 
second  representative,  must  go  out,  thus :  "  cognoscit  auctorem 
mali,  videlicet  lunonem  sororem,  quae  proculdubio  struit  hos 
dolos,  exercet  has  iras,  contra  Troianos,  inimicos  suos  invisos — 

NEC  LATUERE  DOLI  FRATREM  lUNONIS    ET    IRAE  :"  and  cUavly  the 

brother  saw  it  was  an  ambush  of  his  angry  sister;  or,  and  all  angry 
Juno's  ambush  was  clear  to  her  brother.  It  is  as  if  our  author  had 
said,  "  videt  disiectam  classem,  videt  oppressos  Troas,  et  statim, 
utpote  frater,  intelligit  hoc  omne  esse  dolum  quondam  et  iram 
sororis  suae  lunonis,"  behind  all  which  is  the  allegory :  Nep- 
tune, the  god  of  the  sea,  understands  that  the  commotion  of  the 
water,  by  which  he  has  been  so  much  disturbed,  is  all  the  work 
of  his  sister,  the  goddess  of  the  air.  Compare  Val.  Flacc.  6.  602 
(Crethides,  arguing  to  himself  that  the  increased  vigour  he  felt 
could  only  be  owing  to  the  infusion  of  it  into  him  by  his  pro- 
tecting goddess,  Juno)  : 

"  at  simiil  hanc  dictis,  ilium  dea  [luno]  marte  secundo 
impulit,  atqiie  novas  egit  sub  pectora  vires. 


nec  sua  Crethiden  latuit  dea,  vimque  recentem 
sentit  agi  membris,  ac  se  super  agmina  toUit 
quantus,"  etc. 


Hesiod,  Theog.  5Jj.9 : 

Zeus,  acpBtra  fi-rjSea  etStoSf 

Epigr.   Meleagri,   Anthol.  Palat.  5.  177   (Meleager   detecting 
Amor  hid  in  the  eyes  of  Zenophila) : 

KcuToi  Kdvos,  iSov,  TTepi  ipwKeov  [eubile].  ou  |Ue  AehriBas, 
TO^OTa,  Z7iPo<pi\as  ofifiatrt  Kpinrrofievos, 

Epigr.  Meleagri,  Anthol.  Palat.  5.  18U  : 

eyvuv,  ov  /j.'  fXades-  ri  Seovs;  ov  yap  fie  AeA.7)9or- 
tyvav  ixriKCTi  vjv  oixvve'  iravT   e/xaSov. 
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Eurip.  Medea,  333 : 

Med.     Zeu,  jUTj  \aQoi  ffe  tuvK  os  amos  KaKtuv. 

And  so  in  our  text — the  cause  of  all  the  trouble,  viz.,  his  sister's 
anger,  and  the  means  she  was  taking  of  indulging  it,  did  not 
escape  his  observation. 

DoLi  iTJNONis  ET  iRAE.  "  Exercuit  luno  non  solum  iras  sed 
dolos,  seduxit  enim  Aeolum,  cum  dixit  ipsum  posse  maria  vento 
attoUere,"  La  Cerda.  No,  no  ;  doli  is  the  snare  which  Juno 
has  laid  for  and  in  which  she  has  caught  Aeneas,  and  which  is  no 
longer  a  secret  to  Neptune  (nec  latueee),  now  that  he  sees  the 
condition  in  which  Aeneas's  fleet  is  ;  exactly  as  irae  is  the  ire 
to  which  Neptxme,  on  seeing  the  condition  in  which  Aeneas's 
fleet  is,  immediately  attributes  those  doli,  that  snare.  Nor  is 
it  accidentally  or  without  intention  we  have  irae  added  to  the 
DOLI  of  this  place,  and  not  added  to  the  "  doli"  of  4.  128  : 

"  non  adversata  petenti 
adnuit  atque  dolis  risit  Cytherea  repertis." 

These  latter  doli  are  not  revengeful,  are  not  for  the  purpose  of 
punishing  Aeneas,  are  not  the  result  of  offence  or  anger- — they 
are  a  making-up  of  the  quarrel,  a  compromise  : 

"  sed  quia  erit  modus  ?  aut  quo  nunc  certamina  tanta  ? 
quin  potius  pacem  aeternam  pactosque  hymenaeos 
eieroemus ;" 

those  of  our  text,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  outburst,  the  very 
.explosion  of  Juno's  passion  : 

' '  talia  flammato  secum  dea  oorde  volutans 
nimborum  in  patriam,  loca  foeta  furentibus  Austria, 
Aeoliam  venit." 

Nor  are  the  doli  of  our  text  less  different  from  the  doli  of 
4.  128  in  their  treatment  by  our  author  than  in  their  own 
nature.  Not  being  angry  doli,  or  intended  to  injure  and 
punish  Aeneas,  but  only  intriguing — in  modern  parlance,  poli- 
tical or  diplomatic — doli,  which  have  for  their  object  to  make 
both  him  and  Venus  unconscious  instruments  of  Juno's  designs 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  Carthage,  those  doli  of  4.  128  are 
not  (with  the  commentators)  discovered  by  but  communicated 

26* 
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to  Yenus,  who— ^perceiving  with  the  intuitive  perception  of  love's 
queen  how  surely  they  would  turn  out  to  her  own  advantage 
and  that  of  her  son,  and  to  the  disappointment  of  Juno — joins 
in  them  heart  and  hand  ("non  adversata  petenti,  annuit  atque 
dolis  risit  Cytherea  repertis") ;  while  the  doli  of  our  text — ^being 
angry  doli ;  the  first  burst  of  Juno's  passion,  and  intended  for 
the  total  destruction  not  only  of  Aeneas  but  of  all  Aeneas's 
friends  and  Aeneas's  whole  fleet,  and  all  the  remaining  hopes 
of  Troy — are  kept  secret  as  long  as  so  public  a  thing  as  a  storm 
could  be  kept  secret ;  that  is  to  say,  until  Neptune,  alarmed  by 
the  unavoidable  noise  and  tumult  of  the  waters,  puts  out  his 
head,  and,  seeing  the  position  of  Aeneas's  fleet,  understands  at 
once  the  whole  matter — 

NEC  LATUEKB  DOLI  FBATBEM  lUNONIS  ET  IHAE — 

and  sets  about  instantly  to  undo  and  make  of  none  effect  all 
that  Juno  has  been  at  so  much  pains  with  all  her  doli  and  all 
her  iRAE  to  effect. 


136. 

TANTANE  VOS  GKNERIS  TENUIT  FIDUCIA  VESTKI 


"  Ut  ipsonxm  esset  crimen  quod  admiserant,  esset  etiam  origi- 
nale  sanguinis  et  generis,"  Donatus.  "  Nam  genus  infame 
fiducia,  audacia,  pugnant  in  caelum,  in  ten-am,  in  numen 
Neptuni,"  La  Cerda.  No,  no  ;  not  that  so  great  confidence  icMch 
belongs  to  the  race  of  the  winds,  to  the  winds'  kind,  but— generis 
VESTRi  being  the  same  kind  of  genitive  as  "  ereptae  virginis," 
2.  413 — that  so  great  confidence  on  account  of  your  race,  on  account 
oft/our  kind,  that  so  great  confidence  in  your  high  birth  or  lineage. 
Compare  Hesiod,  Theog.  378 : 

AffTpato)  S'  Hws  av€/j.ovs  t6K€  Kaprfpo&v/xovs, 
hpytarqv,  Ztipvpov,  BopErtv  t'  ai\l/ripoK€\ev9ov 
Kai  NoToi/,  ei'  <pt\0TijTi  dea  dew  evi^&na'a. 
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Virgil  himself,  Givis,  1^01 : 

"  vos  ego,  vos  udeo  venti,  testabor  et  aurae, 
V03,  matutina  si  qui  de  gente  venitie." 

Soph.  Philoct.  lOU .- 

NeOPT.      OvTtaS  6Xei  [♦fAOKTTJTTJs]   T(  iiivov  Iff^VOS  BpaffOS'y 

[Estne  illi  tarn  iusolens  virium  fiducia  ?] 

Ovid,  Met.  9.  120  (Hercules  to  Neasus)  : 

.     .     " 'quo  te  fiducia,' claniat, 
'  vana  pedum,  violente,  rapitP' "  .     .     . 

Ovid,  Met.  Ik..  32  (Circe  to  Glaucus)  : 

"  neu  dubites,  abaitque  tuae  fiducia  formae." 

Claud.  BelL  Gdir.  380  : 

"  '  tantane  vos,'  inquit,  '  Getioi  fiducia  belli 
erigit.'  " 

Ammian.  2-9.  1  :  "  Sapor,  pugnarum  fiducia  pristinarum  imma- 
niter  arrogans,"  .  .  .     Lucan,  8.  524 : 

""quae  te  nostri  fiducia  regni 
hue  agit,  infelix  ?" 

\johat  confidence  in  our  kingdom l'^.  Tacit.  Agric.  1  :  "  Plerique 
suam  ipsi  vitam  narrare,  flduciam  potius  morum,  quaru  arrogau- 
tiam  arbitrati  sunt."  Flor.  4.  2  :  "  Rex  Phamaces,  magis  dis- 
cordiae  nostrae  fiducia  quam  virtutis  suae,  infesto  in  Cappa- 
dociam  agmine  ruebat."     Lucan,  10.  427  : 

.     .  ' '  tanta  est  fiducia  f erri,' ' 

£so  great  confidence  have  they  in  their  swords].  Sil.  12.  369 
(of  Sardinia) : 

"  mox,  Libyci,  Sardus  generoso  sanguine  fidens 
Herculis,  ex  sese  mutavit  nomina  terrae." 

And,  especially,  Lucan,  9.  898  (of  the  Psylli)  : 

.     .     .     "  fiducia  tanta  est 
sanguinis  ;  in  terram  parvus  cum  decidit  inf ans, 
ne  qua  sit  externae  veneris  mistuara  timentes, 
letifera  dubipa  explorant  aspide  partus'' 
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[so  great  confidence  liave  they  in  their  blood,  (.  e.  in  their 
race,  their  extraction— Lucan's  "  sanguinis"  (as  well  as  Silius's 
"  sanguine,"  just  quoted)  being  Virgil's  gekekisJ.  Compare 
also  Ovid,  Met.  1.  75^  (Epaphus  to  Phaeton) : 

"  es  tumidiis  genitoris  imagine  falsi." 

Sil.  14.  »3  (ed.  Euperti)  : 

"  tam  praeciinti  materna  fiirori 
Pyrrhus  origo  dabat  .stimulos,  proavique  superbum 
Aeacidae  genus,  atque  aetemus  carmine  AchiUes.' 


137  («). 

CAELUM  TERRAMQUE  MISCERE 


Understood  literally  (viz.,  of  the  sky  and  land  which  the  -winds 
were  confounding)  by  Servius :  "  Multi  enim  [autem]  quae- 
runt  cur  modo  Neptunus  de  alienis  conqueratur  elementis.  Aut 
certe  terram  pro  mari  posuit,  ab  eo  quod  contiuet,  id  quod 
contiuetur"  .  .  .  ;  by  Wunderlich ;  by  Wagner  (Qwaes^.  Virg. 
9.  6) :  "Scite  tamen  Aen.  1.  133,  caelum  terramque  miscere" 
(the  praise  of  scite  being  bestowed  on  our  author  for  his  use  of 
the  singular  terram  rather  than  the  plural  terras  in  a  passage 
in  which  he  speaks  not  of  many  lands  or  the  whole  earth,  but 
only  of  that  particular  part  in  which  the  storm  took  place)  ;  and 
by  Forbiger  "  tantas  moles,  sciz.  aquarum ;  tantos,  tam  altos 
fluctus."  Figuratively,  hj  Goma^on:  "  a  proverbial  expression 
for  universal  confusion." 

I  agree  entirely  with  Couington  and  to  the  example  ad- 
duced by  him  from  Livy,  4.  3  ("  Quid  tandem  est  cur  caelum 
ac  terras  misceant  P")  add  Lucret.  3.  842  : 

"  non  si  terra  mari  miscebitur  et  mare  caelo." 


Juvenal,  2.  25 


"  quis  caelum  lerris  non  misceat  et  mare  caelo, 
si  fur  displiceat  Verri,  honiicirln  Miloni  ';'' 
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Juvenal,  6,  282  : 

' '  clames  licet  et  mare  caelo 
ooafunda3,  homo  sum." 

LiUCian,  Prom,  9  :  Sia  tovto  i\pr)v,  to  tov  Ao-you,  rtj  yij  Tov 
ovpdvov  avafitfxi^dai  Kat  Sea^a  kcu  (rravpov^  koi  KavKaaov  oXov 
iTTivoeiv  Kai  aarouc  KaraTTS/tTrtii'  Kai  to  rfirap  tKKoXaTTTitv.  Sidon. 
Paneg.  Aviti  [Carm.  7.  129)  : 

"  si  denique  dirum 
Planiiibalem,  iuncto  terrae  caelique  tumultu, 
reppulimus,  cum  castra  tuis  iam  proxima  muris 
starent  Collina  fulmen  pro  turre  cucunit, 
atque  illic  iterum  timuit  natura  paveutem 
post  Phlegram  pugnare  lovem," 


138. 

TAXTAS  TO  LI. ERE   MOl.ES 


Understood  literally,  viz.,  of  the  masses  of  water,  by  La  Cerda : 
"  Probe  absolvit :  tantas  adpetis  tollerb  moies,  nam  prae- 
eessit :  vastos  volvunt  ad  littora  fltjctus,  et  fluctusque 
AD  siDERA  TOLLiT  ;  "  by  Thiel :  "  solche  lasten  von  wasser  in 
vcellen  zu  erheben  ;"  by  Forbiger,  following,  as  he  informs  us, 
Wunderlich  and  Schirach :  "  Tantas  moles  aquarum."  Fiyu- 
ratitely  by  Heyne,  "  rerum  perturbationes,  tempestatem ;  nam 
moles,  omnis  magna  molitio,  magna  res  quam  quis  molitur." 
And  left  where  he  found  it  by  Oonington :  "  We  may  either 
take  MOLES  metaphorically  as  confusion  (to],lere  being  exci- 
tare),  or  as  moles  undarum,  which  is  more  poetical."  For  my 
part,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  moles  is  here  metaphor- 
ical ;  first,  because  the  sense  is  better :  How  dare  ye  to  make 
so  great  a  rout,  so  great  a  coil  ?  than  hoiv  dare  ye  to  raise  all  these 
masses  of  water? — there  being  a  reproof  in  the  word  moles  under- 
stood as  meaning  coil,  trouble,  rout,  which  is  wholly  absent  from 
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the  word  understood  as  meaning  masses  of  water.  §iecondly , 
because,  5.  789,  we  have  the  very  word  used  with  respect  to 
this  very  storm,  where  it  cannot  possibly  mean  masses  of  water, 
but  must  mean  rout,  coil,  trouble  : 

"  ipse  mihi  miper  Libycis  tu  testis  in  undis 
quam  molem  subito  excierit." 

Thirdly,  because  in  a  similar  context,  Silius,  13.  864,  the 
similar  expression  "  quantas  moles  movebunt"  is  figurative,  not 
literal  : 

' '  quantas  moles,  cum  sede  reclusa 
hac  tandem  erumpent,  teiTaque  marique  movebunt!  " 

(where  "  quantas  moles  movebunt"  expresses  generally  what 
Virgil  (6.  829),  speaking  of  the  same  persons,  viz.,  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  has  expressed  particularly  in  the  words  "quantum 
bellum,  quantas  acies  stragemque  ciebunt").  Vourtlily, 
because  of  the  so  similar  figurative,  not  literal,  "  Quanta  rerum 
moles  !"  of  Livy,  7.  29.  FiltJily,  because  "tantas  emergere 
moles"  ^  so  exactly  the  parallel  of  tantas  tolleke  moles — is 
figurative  not  literal,  Manilius,  1.  113  (exordium)  : 

.    y.     .     "  faveat  magno  Fortuna  labori, 
annosa  et  moUi  contingat  vita  senecta, 
ut  possim  rerum  tantas  emergere  moles" 

[with  which  compare  Manil.  1.  499  : 

"  quis  credat  tantas  operum  sine  numine  moles 
ex  minimis,  caecoque  creatum  f  oedere  mundum  ? ' ' 

where  we  have  moles  not  only  in  the  sense  of  work,  but  even 
in  connexion  with  numine].  And,  more  than  all,  because  the 
latter  clause  of  the  verse  comes  thus  to  be,  according  to  VirgH's 
usual  manner  (see  Eem.  on  1. 23-26),  the  variation  of  the  former — 
TANTAS  TOLLERE  MOLES  Only  another  form  of  caelum  ter- 
RAMQUE  MiscERE,  already  shovrai  (see  above)  to  be  figurative. 
These  arguments  are,  I  think,  si^cient  to  place  the  sense  in 
which  the  expression  moles  is  used  in  our  text  beyond  doubt, 
notwithstanding  the  literal  "  moles  maris"  of  Silius,  14.  121 : 
"  non  aliter  Boreas         .         ... 

sequitur  cum  murmure  molem 
eiecti  maris,  et  stridentibus  affremit  alis  :" 
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and  of  Lucan,  5.  625  : 

"  nunc  quoque  tanta  maris  moles  cvevisset  in  astra, 
ni  superum  rector  pressisset  nubibus  iindas." 

Compare  D.  Hieron.  in  Esaiam,  lib.  13,  prooemium  :  "Hocmilii 
in  Esaiae  pelago  naviganti  accidere  video.  Dum  enim  inoffenso 
cuTsu  vela  tenduntur,  et  seouris  nautarum  manibus,  sulcans 
aequoris  campos  carina  delabitur,  subito  clangoris  [qu.  clangore .?] 
turbo  consurgens,  tantis  undarum  molibus,  et  coUisorum 
inter  se  fluctuum  fragore  resonante,  pavida  amicorum  corda  per- 
terruit,  ut  dicere  cogerentux  :  '  Magister,'  "  &c. 

ToLLERE  MOLES,  raise  a  fuss,  hubbub,  work,  coil,  trouble, 
exactly  as  10.  356  : 

"  magno  discordes  aethere  venti 
praelia  ceu  toUunt  animis  et  viribus  acquis," 

— raise  a  figbt. 


137  {b). 

TANTAS  AUUETIS  TOI-LEEE  MOLES 


Let  the  reader  compare  this  tantas  audetis  tollere  moles  of 
Neptune  with  the  "  mulcere  dedit  fluctus  et  tollere  vento"  of 
Juno,  verse  70,  and  say  how  the  two  contradictories  are  to  be 
reconciled. 

If  Neptune  is  in  the  right  and  the  winds  are  not  to  disturb 
the  sea  without  his  will  (meo  sine  numine),  what  becomes  of  the 
"  foedus  certum"  delivered  to  Aeolus  for  their  regulation.  If 
Juno  is  right,  and  Aeolus  has  let  out  the  winds  in  discharge  of 
his  duty  as  executor  of  the  "  foedus  certum,"  how  is  the  inde- 
pendent dominion  of  Neptune  to  be  respected?  Out  of  this 
dilemma  there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  escape  except  by  supposing 
that  Aeolus  has  in  compliment  to  Juno  overstepped  his  duty,  and 
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gone  beyond  the  provisions  of  the  "  foedus  certum"  which  was 
to  he  his  guide — a  hardlj  legitimate  supposition,  seeing  that  it  is 
on  this  very  "  foedus  certum"  Juno  herself  grounds  her  appli- 
cation.    Compare  Rem.  on  "  iussus  hahenas,"  verse  67. 


136. 

MEO  SINE  NUMIXE  VEXTI 


"  Distingue  numine,  ut  venti  oonvicium  sit,"  Servius,  meaning 
if  I  understand  him  right,  numine  is  emphatic,  and  the  numen 
of  Neptune  contrasted  with  tlie  n on- numen  of  the  winds — a 
mere  vagary  of  Servius,  the  winds  having  numen  as  well  as 
Neptune,  and  numine  being  used  in  the  sense  of  will,  sanction, 
exactly  as  2.  777 :  "  non  haec  sine  numine  divum  eveniunt,'' 
these  things  do  not  happen  without  the  sanction  of  the  gods;  6. 
266:  "numine  vestro,"  your  leave  or  sanction.  See  Rem.  on 
"  quo  numine  laeso,"  verse  12,  and  on  "  haud  numine  nostro," 
2.  396;  also  on  "  non  tolerabile  numen,"  5.  768. 

Quos  ego,  Macrob.  6.  6  :  "  Tracta  est  a  Demosthene,  AAA' 
tfxoi  nev — ou  (iovXofxai  Ss  Sva\speg  fnrftv  ovSiv,  upxafiivog  tov 
Xuyov. 

ImPEKIUM  PELAGI   SAEVUMQUE  TRIDENTEM    .    .    .    MIHI  sorte 

^DATUM.     Compare  Hom.  11.  15.  190  : 

-TTaWo^evttiv. 
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143-145. 

TENET  ILLE  IMMASIA  SAXA 
^•ESTRAS  EURE  DOMOS  ILLA  SE  lACTET  IN  AULA 
AEOLUS  ET  CLAUSO  VENTORUM  CARCERE  REGNET 


Immania  SAXA. — "  Vastum  antrum,  ver.  56,"  Heyne.  No  ; 
the  reference  is  not  special,  but  general — not  to  a  particular 
part  of  Aeolus's  empire,  but  to  the  whole.  li'irst,  because  the 
description  is  in  general  terms — immania  saxa,  ^'ESTRAS  domos, 
corresponding  exactly  to  the  description  of  Aeolia  at  verse  55  : 

"  uimborum  in  patriam,  loca  f oeta  f urentibus  Austris." 

Secondly,  because  it  is  the  ichole  of  the  empire  of  Aeolus, 
and  not  the  cave  of  the  winds  alone,  which  should  be  contrasted 
with  the  lohole  of  the  empire  of  Neptune,  described  at  verse  142 
in  the  words  : 

NON  ILLI  IMPEKIUM  PELAGI  8AEVUMQUB  TRIDENTEM, 
SEP  MIHI  SOKTE    DATUM, 

close  upon  which  follows  the  contrast :  tenet  ille  immania 
SAXA  vestras  EURE  DOMOS  ;  that  wild,  rocky  Aeolia,  where  the 
winds  bad  their  home,  where  the  cave  of  tbe  vmids  was.  And 
thirdly,  because  the  cave  of  the  winds  is  specified  in  its 
proper  place  in  the  next  verse.     Compare  Ovid,  Fast.  If..  Ii.21 : 

"  grata  domus  Cereri.     multas  ibi  possidet  urbes  ; 
in  quibus  est  culto  feitilis  Henna  solo," 

where  the  "  domus"  spoken  of  is  the  whole  island  of  Sicily. 

Aen.  8.  k22: 

"  Vulcani  domus  et  Vulcania  nomine  tellus," 

where  the  "  domus"  spoken  of  is  the  whole  island  of  Vulcania. 
Ovid,  Met.  15.  706  : 

"  evincitque  fretum,  Siculique  angusta  Pelori, 
Hippotadaeque  domos  regis,  Themesesque  metalla," 

where  the  "  domi"  spoken  of  are  the  Aeolian  islands. 
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Illa  se  iactet  in  aula. — Illa  plainly  referring  aula 
to  iMMANiA  SAXA  and  vEsTEAs  DOMOs,  and  those  words  being,  as 
just  shown,  a  periphrasis  for  the  country  of  Aeolia — the  aula 
[hof,  or  court)  in  which  Aeolus  is  here  told  to  take  state  on  him 
is  neither,  with  Heyne,  Thiel,  and  Voss,  the  eels  a  arx  men- 
tioned at  verse  60  ["  Eegia  alto  in  mentis  cacutnine,"  Heyne. 
"  Jene  '  celsa  arx,' "' Thiel.  "  Dort  iib'  im  palaste  den  hoch- 
mut,"  Yoss  ],  noB*,  with  Servius,  Isidorus,  and  Gossrau,  the 
cavern  of  the  winds  [Aula  :  irrisio  est ;  sequitur  enim  cakceke. 
Et  nihil  tarn  contrarium  si  simpliciter  intelligamus,"  Servius. 
"  Ironia  .  .  .  Quomodo  aula,  si  career  est?"  Isidorus. 
"  Aulam  dici  antrum  non  mirahere,  quando  8.  242,  Caci  spelun- 
cam  regiam  dici  legeris,"  Grossraujl,  but  simply  the  country  of 
Aeolia — a  general  or  less  accurate  application  of  the  word  aula 
which  has  its  exact  parallel  in  the  application  hy  the  Grermans 
of  the  term  residenz  to  the  whole  of  the  city  in  which  the  king 
has  his  court  or  palace.  So  general,  indeed,  is  the  figurative 
application  of  this  term,  that  we  find  even  the  sheep  pen,  the 
tiger's  cage,  and  the  serpent's  den  designated  as  aulae  ;  Pro- 
pert.  3.  13.  39  : 

"  vacuam  pastoris  in  aulam 
dux  aries  saturas  ipse  reduxit  oves," 

Petron.  Sat.  119  : 

"  Tigris  aurata  gradiens  vectatur  in  aula" 

[where  Forcellini :  "  h.  e.  in  cavea"].   Sil.  6.  216  (of  the  serpent 
of  the  Bagrada)  : 

"  iamque  ubi  feralem  strepitu  circumtonat  aulam 
cornea  gramineum  persultans  ungula  campum  ; 
percitus  hinnitu  serpens  evolvitur  antro, 
et  Stygios  aestus  fumanti  exsibilat  ore," 

where  "  aula"  is  the  antrum  of  the  serpent. 

Aeolus,  in  the  emphatic  position  (see  Comm.  on  2.  246),  and 
accordingly  signifying  not  merely  Aeolus,  hut  tim  Aeolus,  this 
presumptuous  Aeolus. 

Olauso  ventorum  carcere  regnet.  The  received  interpre- 
tation,   REGNET  in    CLAUSO  YENT0Ri>[  CARCERE,  is  erroueous :  . 
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First,  because  regnare,  in  order  to.  express  reigning  in, 
inside,  or  within  a  place,  must  be  followed  by  the  preposition  in 
expressed  ;  Georg.  U-  90  : 

.     "  melior  vacua  sine  regnet  in  aula." 

Ovid,  JEp.  1.  89  : 

"  inqTie  tua  regnant,  nullis  prohibentibue,  aula." 

Lucan,  9.  726  : 

.     "  in  vacua  regnat  basiliecus  arena." 
Senec.  Hippol.  977  : 

' '  vincit  eanctos  dira  libido  ; 
f raus  sublimi  regnat  in  aula' ' 

[for  "  caelo,"  in  Horace's  "  Caelo  tonantem  eredidimus  lovem 
regnare"  [Carm.  3.  5.  1),  and  "  mundo,"  in  Seneca's  "vacuo 
regnare  mundo"  [Here.  Fur.  67),  are  as  certainly  not  the  places 
where,  but  the  objects  of  the  verb,  as  "  oppidis"  in  Cicero's  "  In 
Siciha  .  .  .  Timarchidem  .  .  .  omnibus  oppidis  .  .  .  reg- 
nasse"  {In  Verr.  3.  51/),  is  the  object  of  the  verb].  And  se- 
condly, because  the  command  to  Aeolus  to  shut  himself  up  in 
the  prison,  and  reign  there  among  his  prisoners,  had  been  a 
mere  briitumfulmen — say  rather  a  piece  of  coarse  Billingsgate- 
unworthy  of  our  author's  dignified  god  of  the  sea. 

The  meaning  is  just  the  contrary :  let  him  reign  as  absolute 
as  he  likes,  but  not  with  respect  to  the  prison  of  the  winds. 
Literally :  the  prison  of  the  winds  being  closed,  then  let  him 
reign  absolute  ;  or,  let  him  close  the  prison  of  the  winds,  and 
then  reign  absolute.     Compare  Stat.  Silv.  1.  k..  J/I/ : 

"  eic  lanus,  clausoque  libens  se  poste  reoepit," 

the  door  being  closed  [i.  e. ,  having  closed  the  door) ,  retired.  Also 
Aen.  11.  287 :  "  versis  lugeret  Grraecia  fatis,"  the  fates  being 
turned,  Grreece  would  mourn  ;  or,  the  fates  would  turn  and  Greece 
mourn.     And  Juvenal,  3.  302  : 

"  neo  tamen  haee  tantum  metuas ;  nam,  qui  spoliet  te, 
non  deerit,  clausis  domibus  postquam  omnia  ubique 
fixa  catenatae  siluit  compago  tabemae," 

the  house  being  shut,  when  the  house  is  shut. 
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EiEGNET,  avaaaiTw.     Compare  Horn.  //.  1.  179  : 

oiKaS'  i(ov  (fvy  vy]Vtri  re  0*77?  Kai  ffois  erapoi(riv 
VLvpfi.iSov€ff(ny  avafftre. 

The  whole  force  and  gist  of  the  passage  lies  in  this  word,  which, 
first,  means  not  merely  rule,  but  rule  as  an  autocrat  [compare 
the  examples  ahove  quoted  from  Horace,  Seneca,  and  Cicero  ; 
also  Liv.  3.  11,  and  Gronov.  ad  Liv.  24.  29  ;  and  particiilarly 
Ovid,  Her  Old.  Jj..  11  : 

"  quicquid  Amor  iussit,  non  est  contemnere  tutum  ; 
regnat,  et  in  dominos  ius  habet  ille  ileos." 


Seneca,  Hlppol.  983 : 


.     "  vitioque  potens 
regnat  adulter." 


Silius,  13.  726  : 


"  tuKt  ille  nientem 
Thybridis  in  ripam  regem,  solusque  revulso 
pone  ferox  ponte  exclusit  redeuntia  regna."- 

Our  author  himself,  Georg.  2.  307  : 

"  per  ramos  victor  perque  alta  cacumina  regnat." 

also — with  the  very  meaning  and  in  the  very  spirit  of  our  text — 
Homer,  //.  1.  179,  quoted  above,  and  Lucan,  7.  596  (of 
Caesar) : 

"  vivat,  et,  ut  Bruti  procumbat  victima,  regnet," 

where  we  have  the  word  not  only  in  the  identical  inflexion  and 
identical  sense,  but  in  the  identical  position  both  in  verse  and 
sentence]  ;  and  secondly — being  separated  from  its  con- 
junction by  the  sudden  pauses  preceding  and  following  the 
ablative  absolute,  and  being,  at  the  same  time,  the  last  word  in 
the  line  and  the  last  word  uttered  by  Neptune — receives  the 
whole  ictus  of  Neptune's  voice  as  he  turns  and  goes  away :  et, 
CLAUso  VENTOKUM  CARCEKE,  REGNET.  Compare  the  similar 
emphasis  thrown  by  Neptune  in  this  very  same  speech  on  venti, 
similarly  placed  at  the  end  of  a  line,  and  similarly  separated 
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from  the  preceding  context ;  and  the  not  very  dissimilar  struc- 
ture and  emphasis  at  "aras,"  verse  113;  and  the  much  less 
strong  (because  the  sense  runs  on  to  the  next  line),  but  still 
somewhat  similar,  emphasis  at  "  amicum,"  verse  614 ;  also — 
closely  corresponding  to  Virgil's  regnet  both  in  isolated  posi- 
tion and  independent  structure — the  "regnat"  of  Ovid  in  the 
passage  just  quoted. 

How  good  soever,  therefore,  may  be  their  poetry,  the 
meaning  which  the  translators  have  given  us  for  this  passage  is 
exactly  the  opposite  of  Virgil's : 

"  quella  6  sua  reggia, 
quivi  solo  si  vanti,  c,  per  regnare, 
de  la  prigion  de'  suoi  venti  nou  esca."  Caro. 

"  dort  iib'  ira  palaste  den  hoclimut 
Aeolus,  und  in  der  winde  verschlossenem  terker  gebiet'  er." 

Voss. 
"  his  power  to  hollow  caverns  is  confined ; 
there  let  him  reign,  the  gaoler  of  the  wind ; 
with  hoarse  commands  his  breathing  subjects  call, 
and  boast  and  bluster  in  his  empty  hall."  Dryden. 

TO  5    ayoKTOpa  ev^eTaaffdco 
AioXoSi  eipKTTuriv  5'  ave^oov  K\etffT7is  ayos  effra.      De  Bulgaris. 

— all  caricatures  of  Aeolus,  and  perverse  travesties  of  our  author's 
meaning:  viz.,  that  Aeolus,  after  he  had  shut  up  the  winds  in 
their  prison,  might  king  it  (for  so  much  taunt  there  is  in 
lACTET,  and  REGNET,  and  aula)  in  his  own  dominions,  but  was 
not  at  liberty  to  interfere  with  the  dominions  of  Neptune.  How 
far  eitlier  Neptune  on  his  side  is  justified  in  this  interference 
of  his  with  an  act  of  Aeolus's,  performed  at  the  express  instance 
of  the  queen  of  heaven  herself,  who  had  not  failed  to  inform 
him  how  entirely  it  was  within  his  province — 

.    .    "  namque  tibi  divum  pater  atque  hominum  rex 
et  mulcere  dedit  fluctus  et  toUere  vento ;" 

or  how  it  were  possible  for  Aeolus  either  on  this  or  any  other 
occasion  to  use  the  authority  delegated  to  him  with  so  much 
pomp  and  circumstance,  and  let  slip  his  winds  without  inter- 
fering with  the  dominions  ol  Neptune,  will  perhaps  remain, 
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along  with  so  many  other  little  matters  of  the  same  kind,  for 
ever  buried  in  the  poet's  breast. 

Precisely  similar  to  the  absolute  ci.atjso  caeceke  in  our 
text  is  the  absolute  "  clauso  Olympo,"  verse  378,  and  the 
absolute  "  clauso  gurgite,"  11.  298.  The  same  words,  and,  as 
it  would  seem,  in  the  same  construction,  occur  in  Lucan, 
1.293: 

...     "  quantum  clamore  iuvatur 
Eleus  sonipes,  quamvis  iam  carcere  clauso 
immineat  foribus,  pronusque  repagula  laxet." 

Wagner,  in  his  ed.  of  1861 — profiting  by  his  study  of  the 
above  lesson  in  my  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage,"  and  at  the  same 
time  fain  to  disown  the  obligation — says :  "  Non  i.  q.  postquam 
clauserit,  sed :  clausum  tenens  carcerem,  sc.  ea  lege,  ut  clausum 
teneat;  nos:  bei  verschlossenem  kerker."  I  will  not  insist  on  the 
necessity  there  was  that  the  prison  should  he  closed  before  it 
could  possibly  be  kept  closed,  but  at  once  make  Wagner  a 
present  of  his  distinction.  In  this  country  new  patents  have 
been  granted,  and  the  old  patentees  ruined,  on  the  ground  of 
similar  novelty  of  invention. 


150  (tf). 

ET  VASTAS  APERIT  SYKTES 


"  Via  ex  arenosis  vadis  facta,  ut  naves  expedire  se  possent ;  ut 
saepe  poetae  de  aditu  facto ;  .  .  .  refer  autem  ad  tres  naves, 
vv.  114,  115,"  Heyne  ;  and  so  Voss  ("offnet  durch  sand'  und 
watten  die  bahn")  ;  Wagner,  1845,  1849  ("  Viam  per  arenosa 
vada  facit,  ut  naves  expedire  se  possint") ;  Forbiger,  Kappes 
{JErkldrung  zur  Aeneide,  Freiburg,  1859) ;  and  Conington — all 
assigning  to  the  expression  apekit  syktes  a  sense  of  which,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  not  only  are  the  words  themselves  not  capable, 
but  which,  even  if  the  words  were  capable,  is  absolutely  incom- 
patible with  the  whole  drift  and  tenor  of  the  context      Let  us 
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take  the  word  syutes  first,  interpreted  by  certain  of  these  com- 
mentators to  mean  nothing  more  than  sand,  the  very  sand  in 
which  we  saw  the  three  ships  imbedded,  verse  115  ("  Vastas 
and  APEKTT  are  explained  by  verse  116  ;  '  aggere  oingit  arenae.' 
The    ships    are    surrounded   by   tlie    sandbank    on    all   sides," 
Conington.     "  Die  sfhifPe  werden  wieder  aus  den  syrten,  aus 
dem  sanddanime,  mit  welchem  sie  der  sturm  eingeschlossen  hat, 
oder  aus  dem  sande,  in  welchem  sie  der  sturm  eingerammelt  hat, 
losgemacht,"  Kappes)  ;  by  others  of  them  interpreted  to  mean 
sandi/  shalloics  ("  arenosa  vada,"  TIeyne,  Wagner,  Forbiger,  as 
above.    "  Sand  und  watten,"  Yoss,  as  above),  as  if  here,  in  the 
very   middle  of  the  locality  properly  called  Wyrtes,  the  word 
SYETES  could  have  been  used  improprie  by  Yirgil,  or  as  meaning 
anything   else   than   the    Syrtes   inhabited  by  the  Nasamones 
{Herodot.  2.   32 :    to   Se  Svoq   -ovto   [Nasamones]   tan   fttv 
AifjvKOv,   veiiiiTdi   ce    ttjv    2wpT(v    T£   Ka(  rriv   irpoQ  jjio  ^<i>pt|i'  rrir 
^vprioc;  owK  fTTi  TToAXoi'),   and  thus  defined  and  described  by 
Strabo,  17.  ^.  20  (ed.  Mueller)  :    jj  ^aXeTroTriQ  Se  koi  raurrjc  rnc; 
Suprtdif    [Magnae]    khi   ttiq    /iocpac    (sic)     .    .    .    ,    on   TToAXa^ou 
rtvaywcric:    i(rnv    o   jivuog,  Kti  Kara   rac   aftirwrii^  Kai  toc  TrXrj/i- 
jUvptOoQ    <TV|Uj3a(i'ft    nail/    ifiTrnmiv    eic    tu    j3paT(t)    Kai   Kafli^fii', 
airaviov    S'    iivai    to    awZojiievov    aKa(pot;'    cioirep    TropQinOcv    tov 
TTaparrXovv     noiovuTai,     ^uXarrojiifvOf,      juri     (fiinaDitii    itg     tov^ 
kiiXttovc;    vtt'    avifiiov    a(j)vXaKToi    XriifiOevTit;'    and   l*y   Sallust 
[Jugiirth.   80)  :    "  Duo    sunt    sinus   prope   in    extrema   Africa, 
impares   magnitudine,  pari   natura ;    quorum   proxuma   terrae 
praealta  sunt,  caetera,  uti  fors  tulit,  alta  ;  alia  in  tempestate, 
vadosa.    Nam  ubi  mare  magnvim  esse,  et  saevire  coepit  ventis, 
limum  arenamque  et  saxa  ingentia  fluotus  trahunt;    ita  facies 
locorum  cum  ventis  simul  mutatur.     Syrtes  ab  tractu  nomi- 
natae."     That  the  locality  thiis  graphically  described  by  Strabo 
and  Sallust — not  any  heap  of  sand  ;   not  any  sandy  shallows 
within  it,  or  outside  'of  it — is  meant  by  the  word  syrtes  in  our 
text,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  (there  ought  never  to  have  been 
any  doubt  on  the  subject)  by  the  adjunct  vastas,  so  proper  for 
the  Syrtes  or  great  sinuses  full  of  quicksands  on  the  north  coa-t 
of  Africa,  not  very  far  from  Carthage. 
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Vastas.     Compare  the  application  of  the  same  term  to  the 
"  aeqiiora"  of  the  same  "  Syrtes"  by  Avienus,  Perieg.  293 : 

"  maior  yasta  sibi  late  trahit  aequora  Syrtis 
infidumque  rati  pelagiis  furit" 

{the  very  "  vasta  aequora"  and  "infidum  rati  pelagus"  which 
our  good  Neptune  aperit,  clears  of  the  heaped-up  sand,  and 
makes  "fida  rati")  and  the  application  by  our  author  himself 
(verse  122)  of  the  same  term,  if  not  to  the  actual  gurges  of 
the  Syrtes  themselves,  at  least  to  the  gurges  of  the  sea  of 
which  the  Syrtes  are  bays : 

APPARENT  RARI  NANTES  IN  GURGITE  VASTO. 

It  is  these  Syrtes  which  Neptune  aperit — not,  with  the  com- 
mentators, makes  a  way  out  of  by  which  the  three  ships  of 
verse  114  may  escape,  but  clears,  makes  free  and  open  (compare 
Tacit.  Hist.  2.  25 :  "  compleri  fossas,  aperiri  campum,  pandi 
aciem  iubebat") ;  in  other  words,  makes  available,  restores  to  a 
state  in  which  they  may  be  sailed  not  merely  by  the  three  ships, 
but  by  all  the  ships  or  any  ships;  opens,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  sea  is  so  frequently  said  to  be  open  or  opened.  Compare 
Yal.  Flacc.  1.  168  : 

"  0  quantum  terrae,  quantum  eognoscere  caeli 
permissum  est !  pelagus  quantos  aperimus  in  usus  !" 

Yal.  Flacc.  1.7: 

.     "  tuque  0 !  pelagi  cui  maior  aperti 
fama,  Caledonius  postquam  tua  cartasa  vexit 
oceanus,  Phrygios  prius  indignatus  lulos.'' 

Plin.  H.  N.  2.  U8  ■'  "  Immensa  multitudo  aperto  quodcunque 
est  mari  hospitalique  Ktorum  omnium  adpulsu  navigat,"  opens 
BO  that  ships — not  the  three  ships,  but  all  or  any  ships  -  may 
sail  in ;  to  use  the  language  of  Claudian  {U  Cons.  Honor.  1^37) 
concerning  these  self-same  Syrtes,  may  enter : 

.     .     .     "  madidaque  cadente 
Pliade,  Gaetulas  intrabit  navita  Syrtes." 

Let  us  now  see  whether  this  meaning — the  plain  meaning 
of  the  words  apart  from  the  context — is  not  as  congenial  to,  and 
harmonious  with  the  context,  as  the  meaning  assigned  by  the 
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commentators  is  uncongenial  and  inharmonious.  Neptune  has 
come  on  the  scene,  not  at  all  in  the  interest  of  the  Trojans,  or 
caring  aught  about  the  Trojans,  or  even  so  much  as  knowing 
that  the  Trojans  are  there  ;  on  the  contrary,  incidentally  he- 
come  aware  that  they  are  there,  lie  neither  notices  them  nor 
pays  them  attention  or  compliment  of  any  kind,  but  proceeds  as 
he  was  proceeding  before  he  saw  them,  viz.,  to  quell  the  storm 
which  the  winds  had,  without  his  sanction  (meo  sine  numine), 
raised  in  his  dominions.  There  is  not  in  the  whole  of  his  re- 
buke one  single  mention  of  the  Trojans — not  even  the  slightest 
allusion  to  injury  done  by  the  personages  whom  he  is  rebuking, 
either  to  Aeneas  or  the  Trojans,  or  the  goods  on  board  the  Trojan 
ships.  Although — and  let  the  reader  mark  it  well — it  was  not 
only  wholly  and  solely,  but  expressly  and  avowedly,  to  do  in- 
jury to  Aeneas  and  the  Trojans  and  their  gods,  to  sink  and 
drown  them  all  in  the  sea,  that  the  storm  was  commanded  by 
Juno  and  let  loose  by  Aeolus,  there  is  not  in  Neptune's  rebuke 
of  the  offending  winds  one  single  word  of  or  allusion  to  either 
Trojans,  or  Aeneas,  or  Trojan  gods,  or  injury  done  to  any  of 
them  ;  the  offenders  are  merely  rebuked  for  their  intrusion,  and 
bid  begone.  And  why  so  ?  "What  is  the  rationale  of  this  so 
marked  contrast  between  Neptune's  rebuke  of  the  winds  and 
Juno's  commands  to  Aeolus  ?  Is  it  not  that,  whereas  Juno  is 
wholly  and  solely  intent  on  sinking  and  drowning  the  Trojans, 
Neptune's,  if  not  sole  at  least  chief,  concern  is  the  peace  of  his 
realms  ?  That  it  is  so  appears  unmistakably  from  his  pro- 
ceeding, immediately  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  winds,  not  to  the 
relief  of  the  Trojans,  but  to  appease  the  swollen  waters,  to  put 
the  clouds  to  flight,  and  to  bring  back  the  sun  : 

SIC  AIT,  ET  DICTO  CITICS  TUMIDA  AEaUORA  PIACAT, 
COLLECTASaUE  PUGAT  NUBES  SOLEMCIUE  KEDUCIT 

^all,  however  substantial,  yet  wholly  indirect,  help  of  the  Tro- 
jans ;  and  done  not  at  all  for  their  sake,  but  entirely  for  Neptune's 
own,  whose  direct  help  is  limited  to  a  prize  of  his  trident  (levat 
IPSE  TEiDENTi)  in  aid  of  Triton  and  Cymothoe's  efforts  to  get 
the  ships  off  the  rocks.     With  the  exception  of  this  little  par- 

27* 
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eiithetic  eiitr^icte,  Neptune  is  solely  occupied  with  the  stilling 
of  the  storm  and  the  tranquillizing  of  the  waters.  Having  sent 
the  winds  about  their  business,  put  the  clouds  to  flight,  and 
brought  back  the  sun — pausing  only  a  moment  in  his  work,  to 
give  a  helping  hand  to  Triton  and  Cymothoe — he  moderates 
(temperat)  and  renders  navigable  (aperit)  the  waters  of  the 
vast  Syrtes,  and  drives,  himself,  over  them  in  all  directions 
(perlabitur)  in  his  light  chariot :  all  the  noise  and  tumult 
ceasing  wherever  he  comes  along  flying,  under  the  clear  sky 
(cAELO  APEKTO,  the  sky  cleared  and  made  open  like  the  Syrtes), 
giving  the  reins  loose  to  his  seconding  steeds,  and  surveying 
the  expanse — ^just  as  in  a  popular  riot,  when  the  passions  of  the 
people  are  at  their  height,  and  stones  and  flrebrands  are  flying, 
if  a  man  respected  for  his  public  services  and  kindly  disposition 
makes  his  appearance,  all  the  noise  and  tumult  are  hushed,  and 
the  words  of  peace  with  which  he  soothes  and  sways  their  agi- 
tated spirits  attentively  listened  to.  How  much  more  suit- 
able to  this  general  context  is  vast  as  aperit  syrtes,  understood 
to  mean  "  renders  the  vast  Syrtes  navigable,"  than  the  same 
words  understood  to  mean  "  opens  a  way  for  the  three  embedded 
ships  to  get  out  of  the  vast  sandbank"  ?  How  much  more  dig- 
nified employment  for  Neptune  the  rendering  the  vast  Syrtes 
navigable  for  the  ships  of  the  whole  world  {"  Pelagus  quantos 
aperimus  in  usus  !".  "  Pelagi  cui  maior  aperti  fama">  than 
the  digging  a  passage  out  of  a  sandbank  for  three  imbedded 
ships  ?  The  supreme  sea-ruler,  the  compeer  of  Jove  and  Pluto, 
might  lend  a  helping  hand  to  his  attendants  (hardly  equal  for 
the  work  they  were  engaged  in),  but  he  could  not,  especially 
alone  and  unassisted,  set  about  digging  three  ships  out  of  the 
sand.  The  Neptune  of  Homer,  or  ApoUonius,  or  Attius,  or 
Ennius,  perhaps,  might — Virgil's  Neptune  coidd  not.  Augustus 
and  all  his  court  would  have  been  ia  fits  of  laughter.  Nor  is  it 
with  the  general  context  only  the  meaning  assigned  to  vastas 
APERIT  SYRTES  is  incompatible  ;  it  is  no  less  incompatible  with 
the  immediate,  with  the  very  next  word ;  for  what  has  tempering 
the  sea  to  do  with  digging  three  ships  out  of  the  sand  ?  Is  it 
according  to  Virgil's  manner  to  join  two  so  unlike  thoughts 
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together  ';*  Is  not  tko  latter  clause  of  his  vei'se  rather  an  expla- 
nation, or  variation,  or  climax  of  the  former  clause  ;  aiid  is  not 
the  meaning,  "  makes  the  vast  Syrtes  navigable  by  tempering 
their  waters,''  /.  c,  moderates  the  waters  of  the  vast  Syrtes,  and 
NO  makes  them  navigable,  more  Virgiliaii  than  "  opens  a  way 
{ioY  the  three  ships)  out  of  the  vast  sandbank,  and  tempers  the 
^\'ater"  ?  The  three  liberated  ships,  moreover,  make  no  use  of 
their  liberty.  The  way  is  ready^  for  them  ("  viam  qua  se  ex- 
pedire  possent"),  the  sea  tempered;  why  don't  they  come  out  r* 
AVhy  is  it  Neptune  himself  rides  on  the  tempered  yea,  not  they  Y 
Is  it  not  plainly  because,  so  far  from  there  having  been  a  way 
made  for  the  three  ships  to  come  out  by,  there  lias  been  no  men- 
tiou  either  of  way  or  ships  at  all — only  of  the  vast  Syrtes  having 
been  made  navigable,  aud  the  waters  of  the  vast  Syrtes  having 
been  moderated.  What  more  proper  than  that  Neptune  him- 
self should  ride  over  the  moderated  waters  of  the  vast  Syrtes  in 
every  direction  (perlabituk),  seeing  that  all  was  quiet;  and 
quieting,  by  his  mere  presence,  all  that  remained  to  be  quieted  ? 
Or  what  more  proper  than  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  reader  to 
conclude  that,  the  aequor  of  the  vast  Syrtes  having  been  re- 
stored to  its  normal  temper,  not  only  the  three  ships  which  had 
been  imbedded  in  the  sand.,  but  all  the  ships  of  Aeneas's  fleet 
except  the  one  which  had  gone  dovsm  head- foremost,  were,  how- 
ever damaged  some  of  them  might  have  been  ("oonvulsae  undis 
Euroque"),  got  at  last  to  the  Carthaginian  shore,  by  the  good 
■care  aud  providence  of  that  god,  whoever  he  was,  to  whom  Ae- 
neas himself,  in  the  very  last  words  of  his  narrative  to  Dido, 
ascribes  the  credit  ? — 

■"  hinc  me  digressuni  vestvis  deus  appulit  oris." 

Let  not  the  reader,  arguing  from  the  perhaps  undue  zeal 
with  which  I  have  propagned  this  interpretation  aud  impugned 
the  generally  received,  conclude  that  this  interpretation  is  a  new 
one — perhaps  a  bantling  of  my  own.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
as  old  as  Servius,  wh(j  writes  thus  (ed.  Lion)  :  "  Aperit  :  ideo 
quia  arenarum  congorie  impodiente,  praeelusae  ad  navigaudum 
erant.     Ceterum  bis  idem.     Ergo  inuuisso  in  eas  mari  aptas  ad 
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navigaudum  fecit.  Sic  Sallustius  :  '  Sed  ubi  tempore  anni  mare 
classibus  patefactnm  est.'  "  My  indiscretion,  if  any,  has  only 
been  my  usual  indiscretion  in  the  cause  of  what  I  hold  to  be 
Virgilian  truth. 


150  (b). 

TEMPEKAT  AEQUOR 

Moderates  the  sea,  reduces  it  from  a  higher  degree  (viz.,  of  motion) 
to  a  loicer,  abates  it ;  Hor.  Od.  3.  4-  U5  : 

"  qui  terrain  inertem,  qui  mare  temperat 
ventosum,  et  urbes,  regnaque  tristia, 
divosque,  mortalesque  turmas 
impeiio  regit  unus  aequo.'' 

Compare  Stat.  Silr.  1.  2.  11  (of  Yenus  acting  bridesmaid  at  the 
marriage  of  Violentilla) : 

"  ipsa  manu  nuptam  genetrix  Aeneia  ducit 

lumina  demissam  .  

.     .     cinctuqiie  Latino 
dissimulata  deam,  crinem  vultumque  genasque 
temperat,  atque  nova  gestit  minor  ire  marita,'' 

moderates,  abates,  the  divine  splendour  of  her  hair  and  counteiiantr, 
reduces  her  hair  and  countenance  to  a  lower  standard.  Plaut. 
Poenul.  5.  2.  76  : 

"  maledieere  huic  tu  temperabis,  sisapis." 

And  Virgil  himself,  Aen.  1.  61  :  "  Temioeratiras,"  moderates  their 
ire.     See  E,em.  on  1.  61. 

So  speciallj'  was  it  the  province  of  Neptune  to  temper  or  mo- 
derate the  sea,  that  he  is  styled  "  Moderator  undae,"  Stat.  Silt. 

2.  2.  21  : 

••  ante  domum  tumidae  moderator  eaeruhis  undae 
excubat,  innocui  custos  laris  :  buius  amico 
spumant  templa  salo      .     . 

hie  saevis  fluetibus  obstat," 

vii.  Neptune. 
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151. 

ATQUE  ROTIS  SUMMAS  LEVIBUS  PERLABITUR  UNDAS 


The  following  nine  lines  are  intercalatory,  the  narrative  being 
precisely  at  the  same  point  at  cukbuque  volans  dat  lora 
SECUN-DO  as  it  is  here.  Before  taking  up  with  the  words 
UEFEssi  aexeadae  the  train  of  the  narrative,  dropped  at  the  word 
UNDAS  in  our  text,  our  author  brings  us  back  precisely  to  this 
point  by  the  words,  curruque  volans  dat  lora  secundo,  a 
repetition,  in  a  slightly  altered  form,  of  our  text.  See-  Comra.  on 
3.  128.     Compare  Aen.  5.  575,  where  in  the  words 

"  excipiunt  plausu  pavidoa  gaudentque  tuentes,"  &o., 

he  returns  to  and  takes  up  again  the  general  description  which, 
for  the  sake  of  introducing  the  particulars  contained  in  the  in- 
tervening verses,  viz.,  vv.  556-574,  he  had  broken  off  at 

.     .     "  quos  omnis  euntes 
Trmaoriae  mirata  freinit  Troiaeque  iuventus." 

Compare  also  Aen.  10.  271 :  "  Et  vastos  umbo  vomit  aureus 
ignes" — a  repetition  in  a  slightly  altered  form  of  the  preced- 
ing "  clipeum  extulit  ardentem,"  verse  261,  and  which  has 
the  effect  of  bringing  back  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  the  point 
(verser  261)  where  our  author  had  left  the  direct  narrative  in 
order  to  follow  out  the  separate  train  of  thought  contained  in 
the  long  intercalation  descriptive  of  the  effects  produced,  prima- 
rily on  the  besieged  Trojans,  and  secondarily  on  the  besiegers, 
by  the  sight  of  Aeneas  clad  in  his  Vulcanian  armour,  and  rais- 
ing aloft  his  resplendent  shield.  Thiel  and  Jahn — not  observing 
the  repetition,  and  that  the  identical  description  commenced  at 
"  clypeum,"  and  suddenly  dropped  at  "  clamorem,"  is  taken  up 
again  at  "  ardet," — have  marked  "  At  Rutulo"  as  the  beginning 
of  a  new  paragraph ;  and  so,  by  an  error  exactly  similar  to  that 
committed  by  Heyne  and  Wagner  (1882,  1845, 1849),  "  at  domus 
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interior"  (2.  486,  where  see  Comm.),  not  only  shewn  their 
own  ignorance  of  their  author's  meaning,  but  as  far  as  in  them 
lay  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  ordinary  reader  to  arrive  at 
it.  Compare  also  8.  729-731,  the  similar  repetition  (and  for 
the  same  purpose)  of  verses  so  far  back  as  G17-619  and  625  ; 
also  12.  860,  in  "  terrasque  petivit,"  the  repetition  of  "  ad 
terram  turbine  fertur,"  verse  855  ;  also  the  repetition  in  4. 
528  (where  see  Comm.)  of  4.  522 ;  also  the  breaking  off  of 
the  direct  narrative  {Aen.  7.  168)  after  the  words 

"  ille  intra  tecta  vocari 
imperat,  et  solio  medius  consedit  avito," 

and  resumption  of  it  twenty -three  lines  later,  in  the  slightly 
changed  words 

"  tali  intus  teniplo  divum  patriaque  Latimis 
sede  sedens  Teucros  ad  sese  in  templa  vocavit ;" 

also  the  repetition  in  "regem — habenas"  (1.  66)  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  thought  expressed  in  "rex  fronat,"  ten  lines  pre- 
viously ;  and  the  repetition  in  "  Troiae — sedebat"  (2.  573)  of 
the  substance  of  the  thought  expressed  six  lines  previously  in 
"  quum — aspicio."  See  Comm.  on  4.  528.  Compare  also 
Aen.  7.  -m : 

' '  himc  procul  errantem  rabidae  venantis  luli 
commovere  canes," 

where  the  poet  [who,  having  previously  presented  us  with  lulus 
and  his  dogs  hunting,  and  having  set  them  on  a  pai-ticula:i;  deer, 
had  stopped  short,  at  verse  481 — first,  to  inform  us  that  the 
hunting  of  this  particular  deer  excited  tlie  anger  of  the  peasants, 
and  so  made  them  ready  to  second  Turnus  in  his  war  against 
the  Trojans  ;  and  secondly,  to  describe  the  special  circumstances 
connected  with  the  deer  "which  called  forth  the  anger  of  tlie 
peasants  at  its  being  hunted]  returns  at  verse  493  to  the  point 
which  he  had  left  at  verse  481,  and  proceeds  witli  the  description 
of  the  chase.     Comj>are  also  8.  566,  tlie  return,  in  the  words 

"  r'lii  tuiii  tainon  onini-s 
ab^lulit"  h;iff  aiijui.i.s  dcxti'a,-  ct  totidrin  fxuit  ar^iis," 
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to  the  direct  ■narrativo  broken  oft'  four  Hues  jireviously  at  the 
words 

"  et  regem  hac  Herihim  dextra  sub  Tartara  iiiisi ;" 

also  1.  33,  where 

"  iactatos  aequore  toto 
Troas,  reliquias  Danauru  atqiio  imniitis  Achilli, 
ai'cebat  longe  Latio,  multosque  per  annos 
errabant,  actifatis,  luaria  omnia  circum. 
tantae  molis  erat  Uomanam  condere  gentem" 

is  the  recapitulation,  at  the  end  of  the  exordium,  of 

.     "  multiim  ille  et  terns  iactatus  et  alto, 
vi  superum,  saevae  niemorem  Iimouis  ob  iram  ; 
niulta  qiioque  et  belle  passus,  diim  conderet  urbeni, 
infeiTetque  deos  Latio  :  geaus  unde  Latinum, 
Albanique  patres,  atque  altae  moenia  Romae," 

the  main  subject-matter  of  the  commencement.     See  Rem.  on 
1.  5  (c). 

Amongst  the  proofs  which  I  meet  daily  of  the  prosperous  and 
rapid  growth — even  in  the  rigid  climate  and  stubborn  soil  of 
Germany — of  the  Virgilian  wild  oats,  which  it  has  been  my 
amusement  for  some  j-ears  jiast  to  scatter  abroad  with  so  spend- 
thrift hand,  is  the  correction  by  Wagner,  in  his  edition  of  1861, 
of  the  error  above  noticed  as  committed  with  respect  to  2.  486, 
not  by  himself  alone  in  his  previous  editions,  but  so  far  as  I  know 
by  all  preceding  editors. 

Atque  rotis  summas  levibus  peri.abitur  undas. — A  Grreek 
or  Roman  sea-god  would  no  more  have  thought  of  driving  on 
the  sea  during  a  storm  than  a  British  or  French  Prince  of  the 
blood  of  sporting  his  greys  in  Hyde  Park  or  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  under  the  downpour  of  a  thunder-shower;  or  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  of  pronaenading  in  t)ie  Garden  of  Eden  under  the 
vertical  ra^'s  of  the  midday  sun.  It  is,  therefore,  with  tlie 
greatest  propriety  that  our  author  represents  Neptune  as  only 
looking  out  to  see  what  is  the  matter  (verse  130,  alto  pro- 
spiciENs),  and  then  going  forth  only  as  far  as  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  restore  order  (verses   146   et    ■•ioqq.),  dkt'o  rrrius 
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TUMiDA  AEQUORA  placat),  and  not  taking  his  drive  until  lie  had 
first  weather  and  sea  to  his  mind  (verse  151  :  rotis  summas 
LEViBus  PEE.LABITUR  UNDAS — repeated  at  verse  159,  in  the 
slightly  varied,  form 

CAELOaUE  INVECTL'S  APERTO 
FLECTIT  EaUOS  CURRUftUE  VOLANS  DAT  LOKA  SECTJNDo). 

Nor  is  Virgil  singular  in  his  account.  Ovid  tells  us  the  same 
thing,  Heroid.  7-  Ifi  : 

"  iam  venti  ponent ;  strataque  aequaliter  unda, 
caeruleis  Triton  per  mare  curret  equis." 

Well  may  man  regard  himself  with  complacency,  when  the 
gods  are  so  studious  to  adopt  his  manners ;  or  is  not  this  a  mere 
confusion  of  cause  and  effect,  and  should  I  not  rather  say,  Well 
may  the  gods  plume  themselves  on  their  having  adopted  the 
manners  of  their  ingenious  creator. 

Perlabitur. — Per,  over  the  whole  of  it ;  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  in  every  direction  over  the  vast  Syrtes.  "  Non  temere 
pellabitur  in  codicibus  aliquot  antiquis  legitur,"  Pierius. 
"  Codicibus"  a  I'Anglaise,  and  penned,  if  not  by  actual  Eng- 
lish, at  least  by  persons  having  as  little  proper  respect  for 
"  litera  latrans,"  especially  before  b  ;  and  who  sweetly  melted 
down  perlabi  into  pellabi,  in  the  same  manner  as  English 
of  the  present  day  melt  sweetly  down  snarl,  marl,  twirl, 
curl,  whirl,  purl,  girl,  into  snail,  mal,  twul,  cul, 
wul,  pul,  gal. 
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152-160. 

AC  VELUTI  MAGNO  IN  POPUX.O  CUM  SAEPE  COOKTA  EST 

SEDITIO  SAEVITQUE  AXIMIS  IGNOBILE  VULGUS 

lAMQUE  FACES  ET  SAXA  VOLANT  FUROR  ARMA  MINISTBAT 

T'JM  PIETATE  GRAVEM  AC  MERITIS  SI  FORTE  VIRUM  QUEM 

CONSPEXEKE  SILENT  ARRECTISQUE  ATJRIBUS  ADSTANT 

ILLE  REGIT  DICTIS  ANIMOS  ET  PECTORA  MULCET 

SIC  CUNCTtTS  PELAGI  CKCIDIT  FRAGOR  AEQUORA  POSTQUAM 

PROSPICIENS  GENITOR  CAEI.OQUE  INVECTUS  APERTO 

FLECTIT  EQUOS  CURRUQUE  VOLANS  DAT  LOBA  SECUNDO 

Who  can  doubt  that  the  original  of  this  fine  passage  is  that 
scarcely  less  fine  passage  of  Hesiod,  Theog.  81 : 

ovTiva  TifnjtraxTi  Aios  Kov^at  /neyaAoio, 
yetvofievov  t€  tdotirt  iiorpefpetav  $a<riK7]cijff 
Tw  /xey  eiri  yKoaaaT\  y\VKsp7Jv  x^^ouffiv  eepfftiv, 
Tov  5'  eTTe'  eK  (TTO^aTos  pel  /leiAiXO'   oi  Se  vv  Kaoi 
iravT^s  is  avrov  opuirt  diaKpivovra  Bsfmrras 
i6ei7j(rt  StKijffiP'  0  5*  afftpaKeas  ayopevtav 
ai^a  re  Kai  fjteya  yeiKos  iiriffra^fvias  Kareiravai. 
rovveKa  yap  ^a.(Ti\7]€s  exe^poyes,  ouveKa  \aois 
&\aTrTO/j.eyois  ayop'f)<pi  fieTarpotra  epya  re\ev(ri 
p7]i5ius,  fj.a\aKoi(rt  Trapai<f>afiei/oi  eireefrffiv. 
cpXofievov  y  ava  affTv  deoy  as  iXaffKovTat 
AiSoi  ^etMxiTJi  fiera  5e  trpeTrei  aypofievoifff 
oia  re  Movtxawv  lept]  Soffis  avQpayjroimv. 

Ac     VELUTI     MAGNO     IN     POPULO     QUUM    SAEPE     COORTA     EST 

SEDITIO.  Neither,  with  Thiel  and  Voss,  in  a  concio,  or  great 
popular  assembly,  or,  as  we  say,  public  meeting  ["Popafos,  jede 
menschenmenge,  hier  concio"  Thiel.  "Wie  wenn  in  grosser 
versammlung  des  volks,"  Voss],  nor,  with  Oonington,  in  a 
chance-collected  crowd  or  concourse  of  people  ("  magno  in 
popuLO,  in  a  concourse  of  people,  not  in  a  mighty  people"),  but 
in  a  people  inhabiting  a  great  city,  such  as  Rome  or  Athens — a 
people  great  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Romans  and  Athenians 
were  great.     Compare  Hor.  Sat.  1.  6.  78  :  > 
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.     .     "  vestem  scrvosque  sequentes, 
in  niagno  ut  iJOjiulo,  si  qui  vidisset,  avita 
ex  re  praeberi  sumptus  mihi  crederet  illos  ;" 

and  Plant.  True.  1.  1.  55  : 

"  postremo  in  magno  populo,  in  multis  hominibus, 
re  placida  atque  otiosa,  victis  hostibus, 
amare  oportet  onines,  qui  quod  dent  habent ;" 

in  neither  of  which  examples  can  "in  magno  populo"  be  any- 
thing  else  than  in  or  amongst  a  great  people,  a  people  in- 
habiting a  great  city,  such  as  Bome  or  Athens,  the  special 
reference  in  the  former  example  being,  as  in  our  text,  to  the 
Eomans  and  city  of  Eome — in  the  latter,  to  the  Athenians 
and  city  of  Athens.  Compare  also  Flor.  1.  2^.  6:  "Cum. 
ut  in  magno,  et  in  dies  maiore  populo,  interim  perniciosi  eives 
existerent." 

Seditious  tumults  being  of  so  fi'equent  occurrence  in  Eome 
as  they  are  known  to  have  been,  and  of  such  violence  as  to  be 
compared  not  merely  by  Cicero,  but  commonly  ("  id  quod  saepe 
dictum  est"),  to  storms  at  sea,  who  can  doubt  that  the  sedition 
MAGNO  IN  POPULO  to  whioh  OUT  author  likens  his  sea-storm  was 
not  a  mere  row  in  a  ooncio,  versammlung,  or  meeting,  but 
a  sedition  of  the  "  magnus  populus"  par  excellence,  the  great 
unwashed  of  Eome  [Cic.  Pro  A.  Chientio,  e.  1^9 :  "Ex  quo  in- 
telligi  potuit  id  quod  saepe  dictum  est,  ut  mare,  quod  sua  natura 
tranquillum  sit,  ventorum  vi  agitari  atque  turbari :  sic  et  popu- 
lum  Eomanum  sua  sponte  esse  placatum,  liominum  seditiosorum 
vocibus,  lit  violeutissimis  tempestatibus,  conoitari"]  ?  If  our 
author  has  few  opportunities  of  complimenting  the  Eoman 
populace,  he  at  least  knows  how  to  use  his  opportunity  when  it 
does  occur :   ac  \'elt)ti  magno  in  populo. 

Conington  queries  whether  the  structure  is  ac  veluti  oum 
SAEPE  sEDiTio  cooRTA  EST  MAGNO  IN  p«^puLo,  and  not  rather — 
as  indicated  by  the  corresponding  forms  of  expression,  6.  707  : 
"  Ac  velut  in  pratis,  ubi"  .  .  .  ;  12.  908  :  "Ac  velut  in  somnis, 
oculos  ubi  "...  ; — 

At  velvt:  magno  ix  roi'Ui.o,  cim  saiu'e  cookta  "est 

sfcpiTKl. 
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I  do  not  doubt  at  all  that  the  latter  is  the  correct  structure,  and 
that  there  should  therefore  he  9,  comma  placed  after  popui.o. 
Compare  Hor.  Sat.  1.  f>.  78  (just  quoted)  : 

.     "  vcstcm  sei'N'Osque  sequcntcs, 
in  magno  ut  populo,  si  qui  vidieset.' ' 

Ovid,  Trlst.  1.  1.17: 

"  si  quis,  \\t  in  populo,  nostri  non  immemor  illic 
si  quis,  qui,  quid  agam,  forte  requirat,  crit." 

Ovid,  cr  Poiito,  i.  5.  11  : 

"  si  quis,  nt  in  populo,  qui  sitis,  et  unde,  requiret." 

The  sense,  however,  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  It  is  as  if  Virgil 
had  said:  "ac  veluti  niagno  in  populo  cum  seditio  coorta  est  uti 
saepe  magno  in  populo  cooritur  seditio,"  or  "  uti  saepe  magno 
in  populo  aceidit."  Manilius,  to  whom,  as  to  Virgil,  it  is  the 
storm  at  sea  which  suggests  the  sedition,  not  the  sedition  which 
suggests  (as  it  suggested  to  Homer,  //.  2.  Ik-k. : 

irovrov  iKapioio,  ra  fj-^v  t    Evpos  re  Noros  re 
citpop^") 

the  storm  at  sea,  draws  the  comparison,  with  his  usual  brevity, 
in  two  words  (2.  90)  : 

"  atquo  liaec  seditio  pelngi  nunc  sidere  Lunae 
mota  tumet."     .     .  .     .  .     . 

To  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  sedition  of 
the  people  which  suggests,  as  it  suggested  to  Homer,  the  sea- 
storm  {Epist.  1.  11)  :  "  Erat  enim  ipse  Paeonius  popidi  totus, 
qui  tribunitiis  flatibus  crebro  seditionum  pelagus  impelleret." 

SaEVITQUK  ANIMIS  IGNOBILE  VULGUS    .     .    .    GENITOE. IgNO- 

BiLE  vui-gus  corresponds  with  aequoka  ;  pietate  gravem  ac 
MERiTis  ■\iEXJM  with  GENiTOK;  and  the  two  former  contrast  with 
the  two  latter. 

Saevit  animis. — Not  saevit  in  aximis,  but  saevit  cum 
ANIMIS.  Compare  Comm.  on  Am..  1.  29/4.;  2.  U16 ;  and 
G.  825. 
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Faces  et  saxa  voi.ant.     "  Multi  non  volant  sed  voltjnt 

invenisse  se  dicunt,  sed  Cornutus  Terendum  ait  ne  praepostemm 

sit  faces   velle   et   sic   mxa,   cum  alibi   maturius   et  ex  ordine 

dictum  sit : 

'  arma  velit  poscatqne  simul  rapiatque  iuventus.'  " 

Cornutus  might  have  assigned  the  much  better  reason,  that  the 
rioters  had  no  occasion  "  velle  faces  et  saxa,"  inasmuch  as 
"furor"  had  already  supplied  them  with  arms — fueok  arma 
MiNisTRAT ;  and  that  furor  arma  ministrat  is  a  very  good 
reason  why  faces  et  saxa  volant  :  no  reason  at  all,-  but  the 
very  contrary  of  a  reason,  why  faces  et  saxa  voltjnt. 
Furor  arma  ministrat.     Compare  Ae,n.  7.  507  : 

.     .     "  quod  CTiiqne  repertum 
rimanti  telum  ira  facit."  > 

Pietate  gravem.  "  EeUgione  erga  deos  et  sanctitate," 
Heyiie,  Thiel.  No;  for  first,  this  is  never  the  sense  of  pietas  , 
in  Virgil  (see  above,  Oomm.  on  verse  14)  ;  and  secondly,  piety, 
in  this  sense,  afforded  no  ground  of  comparison  with  Neptune,  of 
whose  character  it  neither  was  nor  could  be  a  part.  But 
Neptune  is  a  kind  peacemaker  among  his  turbulent  subjects,  the 
waves  ;  and  the  queller  of  the  tumult  is  "  gravis  pietate,"  re- 
spected for  the  kindness  of  his  heart — pietate  ac  meritis,  q.  d. 
"piis  meritis:"  of  whose  kindness  of  heart  the  people  had  many 
times  had  experience. 

OoNSPEXERE.  Have  had  a  full  view  ;  see  Comm.  on  "  con- 
spicitur,"  8.  83 ;  and  on  "  conspectus,"  8.  688.  The  sudden 
pause  by  which  this  strong  and  emphatic  word  is  cut  off  from 
the  remainder  of  the  line  indicates  the  sudden  pause  in  the 
action  ;  the  instant  stillness  of  the  crowd  on  a  full  view  (coN- 
spexere)  of  the  man  pietate  gravem  ac  meritis.  A  similar 
effect  is  produced  by  the  suddenness  of  the  pause  after  the  three 
rapid  words,  pelagi  cecidit  fragor,  in  the  next  verse  but  one. 

Adstant,  "i.  e.  eerto  quodam  loco  tanquam  inhaerentes 
stant,  vel  in  vestigiis  suis  stant,"  Wagner  (1861).  No;  but 
"stant  ad,  i.e.  ante  eum  et  ad  latera  eius  :"  form  his  audience, 
English,  stand  by;  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  verb  ad  stare 
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in  those  very  places  which  Wagner  cites  as  proofs  that  it  naeans 

"in  vestigio  suo  stare,"  viz. : — («),  3.  122  : 

.     .     .     "  desertaque  litora  Cretae 
hoste  vacare  domos  sedesque  adstare  reKctas." 

Not,  surely,  Crete  was  standing  in  a  certain  fixed  place,  "  in 
vestigio  suo,"  i.  e.  was  standing  where  it  was  standing,  but 
Crete  was  standing  hefore  them,  ready  for  them,  convenient  to 
them,  or,  as  we  might  say  in  English,  waiting  for  them  at  their 
hand,     (ft),  7.  180: 

' '  Satumusque  senex  lanique  bif  routis  imago 
vestibule  astabant." 

Not,  surely,  were  standing  fixed  or  inherent,  "in  vestigiis 
suis,"  in.  the  vestibule,  but  were  standing  in  the  vestibule  ad, 
i.  e.  hende,  or  at  the  hand  of  those  who  passed  through  it — were 
standing  by,  were  waiting  like  a  guard  of  honour  in  the  vesti- 
bule.    And  (e),  9.  675  (where  see  Eem.) : 

"  portam,  quae  ducis  imperio  commissa,  recludunt, 
freti  armis,  ultroque  invitant  moenibus  hostem. 
ipsi  intus  dextra  ac  laeva  pro  turribus  adstant, 
armati  ferro  et  cristis  capita  alta  coruaci." 

Not,  surely,  "  in  suis  vestigiis  stant,"  but  "  stant  ad,"  stand  in 
the  presence  of,  and  waiting  for,  those  to  come  on  whom  they 
have  just  invited  to  come  on — "  invitant  moenibus  hostem." 
Such  are  the  examples  selected  by  Wagner  to  show  the  meaning 
of  the  verb  astare,  viz.,  that  it  means  stare  in,  not  stare  ad. 
Could  three  better  examples  be  chosen  to  show  that  it  means 
stare  ad,  not  stare  in?     Yes,  perhaps  there  could  ;  5.  477: 

.     .     .     "  iiivenci 
qui  donum  adstabat  pugnae  " 

[which  was  standing  by,  standing  at  hand,  the  prize  of  the 
victor]  ;  7.  72  : 

"  ut  iuxta  genitoreni  adstat  Lavinia  virgo  " 

[was  standing  by,  bende,  her  father] ;  10.  885  : 

"  ter  ciroum  adstantem  laevos  equitavit  in  orbes  " 

[standing  by,  standing  present,  the  "ad"  having,  as  always, 
reference  to  some  second  object  spoken  of  or  implied — here  to 
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the  rider,  in  our  text  to  the  virum  gravem  pibtatb  ac  mekitis]. 
The  precise  meaning  follows  the  word  into  the  Italian.  Com^ 
pare  Lorenzo  Lippi,  Malmantile,  3.  19  : 

"  Chiama  gli  astanti,  gl'  infei-mieri  appella  " 

[calls  the  bystanders].       Francesco    da   Barherino,  Document i 

d'  aiiiore  19.  15  : 

.     .  "  colli  jurist!  astanti 

tratta  del  governar,  che  fa  giustizia." 

Caelo  aperto. — Aperto  is  not  the  participle,  hut  the 
adjective,  and  the  sense  is  not,  under  the  opened  or  cleared  sky, 
but  the  open  or  clear  sky,  where  nothing  was  to  be  seen,  where 
there  were  no  clouds ;  the  sky  clear  and  unclouded,  as  it  was 
before  the  storm  began.     Compare  Lucret.  1.  296  : 

"  qua  re  etiam  atque  etiam  sunt  venti  corpora  caeca ; 
quandoquideni,  factis  et  moribus,  aemula  magnia 
amnibus  inveniuntur,  aperto  corpore  qui  sunt." 

Pectora  mulcet.  Compare  Casti,  La  Papessu,  2.  h  '■  ■  ■  • 
"  I  cori  molce." 


160. 

FLECTIT  EQUOS  CURRUQTJE  VOLANS  DAT  LORA  SECUNDO. 


Flectit  EQtTOs,  wheels  his  horses ;  not,  however,  so  as  to  turn 
them  back,  or  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  they  had 
come,  but  so  as  to  form  a  curve,  so  as  to  make  a  circuit ;  bends 
or  inclines  his  course.     See  Ovid,  Mff.  2.  169  (of  Phaeton) : 

"  nee  qua  commissas,  flectat  Habenas, 
nee  scit,  qua  sit  iter,' ' 

and  Bern,  on  "  flecte  viam  velis,"  5.  28.  More  skill  being  re- 
quired to  bend  or  turn  horses  out  of  the  right  line,  especially  so 
as  to  make  them  round  an  object — as,  for  instance,  a  met  a — 
without  touching  it,  than  to  drive  them  straight  forward,  "  flee- 
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tere  equos"  came  to  be  used  to  signify  the  wliole  art  of  ohariot- 
driving  ;  Anthol.  Lat.  (Meyer),  1435  : 

"flectere  doctus  eqnos,  nitida  cerlare  palaestra, 
feiTe  ioc03,  astu  fallerc,  nosse  fidem." 

CtTRRU  SECUNiK).     "  Cumis  ni'cundiis  qui  sit,  noii  satis  per- 
spicio  ;  celerem  enim  poeta  hoc  vocabulo  significare  vix  potest, 
et  felicem  vel  propitiuni  our  dixerit,  non  apparet.     Servius 
currum  '  Troianis  obsequentera'   explicuit,  quod  loco  non  con- 
venit ;  Neptunus  enim  fj.ectit  equos  et  discedit.     Facile  esset 
cuRSUQUE  corrigere,  sed  coniectura  non  opus  est,  cum  Cod.  Rom. 
aliique  fluctitque  exhibeant,  quod  reponendum  esse  videtur," 
Jahn.     "  CuRRU  secundo,  celeri,"  Heyue.     Wagner  adopts, 
and  in  the  following  words  would  fain  justify',  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Heyne:  "  Ventoutimur  secundo,  navigamus  celeriter; 
unde  celeritatis  notio    adhaerere   potuit  huic  adiectivo."     All 
these  interpretations  are  nearly  equally  erroneous.     The  word 
Heciindus  has  but  two  meanings,  either  in  Virgil  or  any  other 
Latin  writer :  first,  the  primary  one  of  second  in  rank  or  order, 
as  in  the  expressions,  "secundae  mensae"  {Aen.  8.  283)  ;  "Haud 
ulli  veterum  virtute  secundus"  {Aen.  11.  Ij.Ji.1 ) ;  and  secondly^  thfe 
secondary  meaning  (immediately  derived  from  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  primary)    of  seconding;  going,  or  acting 
along  with  another,  as  a  second,  not  principal,  actor.     This  is 
its  meaning  in  all  such  expressions  as  secundus  ventus,  se- 
cundus   amnis,   secundus    fluctus,    secundus    clamor, 
secunda  fortuna,  secundae  res,  secundae  aures;  wind, 
river,  wave,  clamour,  fortune,  circumstances,  ears  of  hearers,  se- 
conding you,  going  along  with  you  :  in  all  which  expressions  it 
means  exactly  the  opposite  of  adversiis — adversus  ventus, 
amnis,  fluctus,  clamor,  adversa  fortuna,  adversae  res, 
adversae  aures,  being  wmd,  river,  wave,   clamour,  fortune, 
circumstances,  ears  of  hearers,  opposing  you,  going  directly  the 
opposite  way  to  that  whcih  you  are  going.  And  so  Caesar, (apud 
Cie.   ad  Attic.  10.  8)  :    "  Omnia   secundissima   nobis,   adver- 
sissima  illis  aocidisse  videntur."     Both  meanings   of  aeciuidnn 
flow  from  its  root,  sequor ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  by  a  com- 

HENRY,   AKNEI11EA,   VOI,.  I.  28 
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pound  of  its  root  that  Servius  coiTectly  renders  it  in  the  passage 
before  ue,  viz.,  by  obsequens — going  readily  along  with  you 
in  the  direction  you  wish  (English  toward  and  towardly), 
seconding  you.  Both  meanings  descend  with  the  word  into  the 
Italian  :  Alaman,  Coltiv.  3.  67  : 

"  per  far  piu  adorne  le  seconde  mense." 

Boccac.  Noi:  36.  k  ■'  "  Quantunque  i  sogni  a  quelle  paiono  fa- 
vorevoli,  e  con  seconde  dimostrazioni  chi  gli  vede  confortino." 
But  with  whom  does  the  currus  go  readily  along?  whom 
does  it  second  ?  ad  ohseqmtiir  ?  The  Trojans  ("  Troianis  obse- 
quenti"),  answers  Servius — totally  mistaking,  as  usual,  his 
author's  application  of  a  word  which,  having  a  vernacular  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  he  nevertheless  perfectly  understands — 
and  well  replied  to  by  Jahn  :  "  Loco  non  convenit ;  Neptunus 
enim  flectit  equos  et  discedit."  The  horses,  answers  Wag- 
ner; Neptune  gives  the  reins  to  the  chariot,  and  the  chariot 
follows  the  horses,  seconds  the  horses — "  cukru  volans  secundo, 
impetum  equorum  sequente."  And  Forbiger  is  of  the  same 
opinion  as  Wagner :  "Currus  secundus  est  qui  facile  et  ce- 
leriter  sequitur  equos."  What,  then  ?  To  what  or  to  whom 
else,  if  to  neither  of  these,  to  neither  the  Trojans  nor  the 
horses,  is  the  currus  obsequens?  Cui  " secundat  iter"  (Pro- 
pert.  3.  21.  14)  ?  Why,  of  course  and  as  plainly  as  possible, 
to  the  driver,  to  the  reins  (Find.  Pyth.  2. 11 :  at,>fxaTa  iriimxak- 
iva),  to  Neptune  himself — "Neptuno  secundat  iter" — exactly  as 
the  aura,  the  breezy  air,  "  secundat  iter  nautis,"  Propert.  3. 
21.14: 

"  iam  liquidum  nautis  aura  secundat  iter," 

where  the  aura  is  the  seconding  or  moving  power — the  power 
which  moves  the  sailors  on;  exactly  as  in  our  text  the  currus 
is  the  seconding  or  moving  power — the  power  which  moves 
Neptune  on,  according  to  his  will.  The  currus  (not  the  car 
considered  as  apart  from  the  horses,  but  the  horses  considered 
as  drawing  the  car)  obeys  every  wish  of  the  driver,  seconds  his 
will,  "  obsequitur  aurigae."  The  driver  dat  loea,  and  the 
currus  (the  team,  the  gespann,  the  horses  drawing  the  chariot) 
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takes  them,  and  does  all  the  driver  wishes — exactly  the  opposite 
of  the  procedui-e  of  the  cur r us  at  the  close  of  the  first  Georgic, 
which,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  auriga  ("neque  audit 
currus  habenas"),  goes  where  it  pleases  itself,  and  carries  tlie 
auriga  with  it:  "fertur  equis  auriga."     Compare  10.  687  : 

"  labitur  alta  secans  fluctuque  aestuqiie  secundo" 

[wave  and  tide  seconding  him,  going  readily  along  with  him, 
helping  him  on,  obseqitentibus  ei,  secundantibm  ei  iter'\  ;  Luoan,  5. 
458: 

"  inde  rapi  coepere  rates,  atqiie  aequora  classom 
curva  sequi,  quae  iani  vento,  liuctuque  secundo 
lapsa  Palaestinas  uncis  confixit  arenas" 

(where  we  have  not  only  the  "  fluctus"  seconding  the  ships,  but 
this  seconding  of  the  ships  used  as  a  variation  of  the  jiist  preced- 
ing "  coepere  aequora  classem  seqiii" — a  phrase  itself  affording 
an  example  of  the  simple  unoompounded  sequi  used  in  the 
sense  of  seconding,  acting  ohsequioiishj  towards,  exactly  as  Ovid, 
Met.  1.  6I1.7  (of  lo) : 

.     .     .     "  et,  si  modo  verba  sequantur, 
oret  opem"). 

Secundus  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  adjectival  form 
of  sequi,  sequ ens,  the  participle  of  sequi,  should  a ^/'w/'*' be 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  equivalent  of  secundus;  and  so  in 
point  of  fact  we  find  sequens  to  be,  not  only — which  it  were 
supererogatory  to  prove  by  example — in  its  primary,  but  in  its 
secondary  sense  also.     See  Ovid,  Met.  If..  BU : 

.     "  lana  sua  fila  sequente ;" 

Stat.  Silv.i.  9.U: 

"  nee  saltern  tua  dicta  continentem 
qiiae  trino  iuvenis  foro  tonabas, 
aut  centum  prope  indices,  priusquam 
te  Germanicus  arbitrura  sequenti 
annonae  dedit," 

where  Gronovius :  "'sequens'  est  facilis,  obsequens,  obe- 
diens  procuranti  Plotio" ;  and  where  the  sense  remains  the 

28 » 
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same  if  we  substitute  secundae  for  sequenti,  just  as  in  our 
text  the  sense  remains  the  same  if  we  substitute  sequenti  for 
seoundo.     See  Rem.  on  "sequatur,"  4.  109. 

CuRRU,  not  the  chariot,  considered  as  apart  from  the  liorses, 
hut  the  horses  considered  as  drawing  the  chariot — the  yoke,  the 
team,  Grr.  to  apfxa,  Grerm.  das  gespann.     See  Georg.  3.  89  : 

"  talis  Amyclaei  domitus  Pollueis  habenis 
Cyllarus,  et  quorum  Graii  meminere  poetae, 
Martis  equi  tiiuges,  et  magni  currus  Achilli" 

(where  by  no  possibility  can  "  currus"  mean  aught  but  the 
horses  of  Achilles — the  horses  which  drew  his  chariot).  •  Ae».  7. 
163  : 

"  exercentur  equis,  domitantque  in  pulvere  cun-us" 

{not,  surely,  break  chariots,  but  break  horses  in  chariots,  force 
,  and  accustom  horses  to  draw  chariots) ;  with  which  compare  12. 
350: 

"  ausus  Pelidae  pretium  eibi  posceve  cun-us" 

(not  the  chariot,  but,  as  shown  by  "  nee  equis  aspirat  Achillis," 
verse  352,  the  team,  the  gespann  of  Achilles).  Lucan,  7.  568: 

"  sanguineum  veluti  quatiens  Bellona  flagellum, 
Eistonas  aut  Mavors  agitans,  si  verbere  saevo 
Palladia  stimulet  tuibatos  aegide  cimiis" 

[lashes  his  horses,  frightened  by  the  aegis  of  Pallas].  Claud. 
Rapt.  Proserp.  1.1: 

"  inferni  raptoris  equos,  afflataque  curru 
sidera  Taenario,  caligantesque  profundae 
Iimonis  thalamos  auo^ci  prodere  cantu 
mens  cougesta  iubet" 

[blown  upon  by  the  Taenarian  team].     Sil.  Ital.  4.  482  : 

"  condebat  noctem  devexo  Cynthia  cuitu, 
fraternis  aiSata  rotis" 

(where  the  poet,  so  far  from  saying  "  afflata- equis"  does  not 
even  say  "  afflata  curru,"  but  only  "  afflata  rotis ") ;  and 
Alcaeus  (ap.  Himer.)  kvkvoi  Se  T\(jav  to  apjua ;  also  Georg. 
1.5U: 

"  fertur  equis  auviga,  neque  audit  currus  babenas," 
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where  "  curras"  ia  the  latter  part  of  the  liae  is  the  varied  repe- 
tition of  "  equis"  in  the  former,  and  the  sense  divested  of  its 
poetical  ornament  is  simply  "  fertur  equis  auriga,  neque  audiunt 
[equi]  habenas  ;"  exactly  as  in  our  text,  "  currus"  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  line  is  the  varied  repetition  of  "  equi"  in  the  first 
part,  iind  the  sense  is 

FLBCTIT  BOUOS  ,    ECIUISQUE    V0L\K3    DAT    LORA   SEOUVDIS. 

In  the  same  manner  as  currus,  properly  the  inanimate 
Seat  or  vehicle,  is  used  to  express  both  the  seat  (or  vehicle)  and 
the  horses  (or  other  animals)  drawing  it :  the  horses  (or  other 
animals)  drawing  the  seat  or  vehicle  are  used  to  express  both 
the  horses  (or  other  animals)  drawing  the  seat  (or  vehicle)  and 
the  seat  (or  vehicle)  itself.     See  Hom.  //.  3.  259  : 

.  piyi)ff€V  5'  0  yeptav^  efceAeytre  5'  eraipovs 
tvirovs  ^€vyyvfj.evaL'  rot  5'  0Tpa.\e03S  firtdovro. 
av  5'  ap'  e^T]  Tlpia/xoSy  Kara  5'  ijvia  retvev  OTrttrtrw 
TTOfi  Se  01  AUTTjvup  irepiKoWea  ^7]<TaT0  tiippov. 
TO)  5e  6ia  "SiKaLtwy  ireSiovS'  exov  wreeas  iinrovS' 
aA\'  ore  St;  p  iKovro  /lero  Tpwas  Kai  Axa*ouj, 
€|  mirav  airo^avres  eiri  ^doya  trov\v$OTeipav, 
€s  fietrtro^  Tpoioiv  Kai  A^ataj/  effTixocuvTo.  , 

Ovid,  Reivid.  2.  79  (of  Ariadne)  : 

"ilia    (nee  invideo)   fniitur  meliore  marito; 
^   '  inque  capistratis  tigiibiis  alta  Sedet." 

Compare  also  Sil.  2.  197  (ed.  liuperti)  : 

"  turn  saltu  Astyten  conauteni  linqiiere  piignas 
occupat,  incussa  gemiha  iDter  tempora  clava, 
ferventesque  rotas  turbataque  frena  pavore 
disieeto  spargit  coUisa  per  ossa  cerebro," 

where  "  frena"  is  the  horses  ;    and  see  Rem.  on  1,  490. 
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161-162. 

DEFESSI  AENEADAE  QUAE  PROXIMA  ],ITT{)RA  CURSU 
CONTENDITNT  PETERE  ET  LIBYAE  YERTUNTUR  AD  ORAS 


The  parallelism  between  the  shipwreck  of  Aeneas's  fleet  and 
that  of  Cneius  Ootavius,  a.  tj.  c.  550-551,  is  too  strong  to  be  en- 
tirely accidental.  Both  took  place  on  the  self-same  waters,  on 
the  self-same  African  shore,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  self-same  city  of  Carthage.  The  same  "  Africus"  was  active 
on  both  occasions,  and  on  both  occasions  the  fleet,  dispersed  and 
driven  on  different  parts  of  the  shore,  was  seized  by  the  natives, 
whose  claim  to  it  as  lawful  property  was  adjudicated  on  in  the 
case  of  Cneius  Octavius's  fleet  by  the  Senate  and  people  of  Car- 
thage, exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  fleet  of  Aeneas,  by  Dido. 
"  Non  haec  sine  numine  divum,"  or,  if  my  reader  prefers  plain 
prose,  Aeneas's  shipwreck  was  as  surely  suggested  by  and 
modelled  on  that  of  Cneius  Octavius  as  Don  Juan's  was  made 
up  out  of  the  scattered  fragments  of  Captain  Bligh's,  Commo- 
dore Byron's,  and  Erasmus's.  See  Livy,  30.  21  (ed.  Walker)  : 
"  Cneio  Octavio,  ducentis  onerariis,  triginta  longis  navibus  ex 
Sicilia  traiicienti,  non  eadem  fortuna  f uit.  In  conspectum  ferme 
Africae  prosperocursu  vectum  primo  destituit  ventus;  deinde 
versus  in  Africum  turbavit,  ac  passim  naves  disiecit.  Ipse  cum 
rostratis,  per  adversos  fluctus  ingenti  remigum  labore  enisus, 
Apollinis  promontorium  tenuit.  Onerariae,  pars  maxima  ad 
Aegimurum  (insula  ea  simim  ab  alto  claudit,  in  quo  sita  Car- 
thago est,  triginta  ferme  millia  ab  urbe),  aliae  adversus  urbem 
ipsam  ad  Calidas  Aquas  delatae  sunt.  Omnia  in  conspectu 
Carthaginis  erant :  itAque  ex  tota  urbe  in  forum  concursum  est. 
Magistratus  senatum  vocare,  populus  in  curiae  vestibulo  fremere, 
ne  tanta  ex  oculis  manibusque  amitteretur  praeda." 
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163. 

EST  tN  SKCESSU  I,ONGO  LOCUS 


"  Sinu  secreto,  "  Servius  (ed.  Lion).  "  Sinuoso  Libyae  littore,  " 
"  locus  in  sliium  ourvatus,"  Heyne.  "  Tief  zuriickgezogene 
buoht,"  Thiel.  "  In  a  deep  retiring  bay,"  Conington.  Very 
far,  indeed,  from  the  meaning  ;  which  is  not  that  the  place  was 
situated  in  a  deep  retiring  bay,  or  in  a  bay  at  all,  but  that  the 
place  was  far  out  of  the  way,  out  of  the  gangway,  far  retired. 
Compare  Plin.  Ep.  2.  13  :  "  lUe  mens  in  urbe,  ille  in  secessu 
contubernalis,"  in  my  retirement,  i.  e.  in  the  country  as  opposed 
to  the  city.  Plin.  Ep.  2.  17  (of  his  villa  at  Laurentum)  : 
"  lustisne  de  causis  eum  tibi  videor  incolere,  inhabitare,  diligere 
secessum  ?"  Plin.  Ep.  3.  15 :  "  Petis,  ut  libellos  tuos  in  secessu 
legam."  Ovid,  Trist.  1.  1.  kl : 

"  carmina  secessum  scribentis  et  otia  quaerunt." 

And  such  precisely  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  where  our 
^.uthor  uses  them  again,  viz.,  3.  229 : 

"  rursum  in  secessu  longo  sub  rupe  cavata, 
arboiibus  clausi  circum  atqiie  horrentibus  umbris, 
instruinius  mensas  arisque  reponimus  ignem," 

not  in  a  long  reach,  bight,  or  sinus,  but  in  far  retirement,  far 
apart.  And  why  was  the  place  so  retired,  so  very  much  out  of  the 
way  (secessu  longo)  ?  Plainly  because  («j  Libya  was  itself 
thinly  peopled  (verse  388,  "  Libyae  deserta  peragro") ;  and  (h) 
because  the  intercourse  between  Europe  and  Libya — little  even 
in  Yirgil'stime — was  none  at  all  in  Aeneas's.    Compare  L  235: 

"  quid  meus  Aeneas  in  te  committere  tantum, 
quid  Troes  potuere  ?  quibus  tot  funera  passis 
cunctus  ob  Italiam  terrarum  clauditiir  orbis ;' ' 


1.  388 ; 


ipse  iguotus  egens  Libyae  deserta  peragro, 
Europa  atqu6  Asia  pulsus." 
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Under  such  circumstances,  a  place  on  the  sea-shore,  not  very 
far  from  the  new  city  the  Tyrians  were  building,  might  very 
well  be  said  to  be  in  secessu  i.ongo — far  retired ;  in  other  wordn, 
a  very  lonely  place. 


163. 

I'ORTr.M  F.FFIC'IT 


Not  makes  a  port  ("  che  porto  un'  isoletta  lo  fa,''  Caro),  hut 
completes,  perfects,  makes-out  {e-facit)  a  port,  i.  e.  turns  that 
into  a  port  which,  hut  for  the  island  in  front,  were  no  more  than 
an  inlet  or  bay.  Compare  Caesar,  Bell.  Gall.  1.  38 :  "Hunc 
[montem]  murus  circumdatus  arcem  efficit"  [makes  a  complete 
arx  of  the  mountain,  turns  the  mountain  into  an  arx].  Ovid, 
3Ief.  7.  179: 

"  ttes  aberant  noctes  nt  comua  tota  coirent 
cfficerentiiue  si'bein.     postqiiam  plenissima  fiilsit 
ac  solida  terras  spectavit  imagine  luna' ' 

[completed  the  circle].     Juvenal,  14.  323  : 

'■  effice  summam 
bis  septem  ordinibus  quam  lex  dignatur  Othouis' ' 

[make-up  the  sum,  complete  the  sum] .  In  no  less  than  three  of 
the  following  examples  of  ports  made  out,  made  good,  or  efEec- 
tuated  by  opposite  islands  which  serve  as  breakwaters  to  cer- 
tain loci  on  the  mainland,  the  identical  word  is  used  Avhich  is 
used  in  out  text,  viz.,  efficere  : — Liv.  30.  24 :  "  Insula  ea  [Aegl- 
murus]  sinum  ab  alto  claudit,  in  quo  sita  Carthago  est,  trigiuta 
ferme  millia  ab  urbe."  Plin.  Ujj.  6.  31  :  "  In  ore  portus  [Tra- 
ianij  insula  adsurgit,  quae  illatum  vento  mare  obiacens  frangat, 
tutumque  ab  utroque  latere  decursum  navibus  praestet."  Livy, 
'2G.  42  :  "  Ceterum  sita  Carthago  [Nov.  Carthago  in  Hisp.J   sic 
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est.  Sinus  est  maris  media  fere  Hispaniae  ora,  maxims  Africo 
vento  oppositus,  et  quingentos  passus  iiitrors\is  retraotus,  paululo 
plus  passuum  in  latitudinem  patens.  Huius  in  ostio  sinus  parva 
insula  obiecta  ab  alto  portuni  ab  omnibus  ventis,  praeterquam 
Africo,  tutum  facit."  Strabo,  17. 1.  6  :  iiiwv  yap  tan  koXttioSik', 
oicpac  Etc  fo  TTtXayo^  7r()o)36|3Xr/jU5i'i|  Buo'  toutojv  ^£  fxtra^v  ?) 
ii}(Toc  tSpvTat  K\ii<>V(Ta  Tov  KoXirov,  irapaf5tji\iiTui  yap  avTov 
[ouTf.)]  Kara  fxt}K(i^.  Caes.  Bc//.  Gall.  J.  112:  "  Haeo  insula 
[viz..  Pharos],  obiecta  Alexandriae,  portum  efficit."  Solinus, 
0.  y  :  "  Euboea  insula  laterum  obiectu  efRcit  Aulidis  portum." 
Claud.  Idyll.  3d . 

•  est  in  conspectu  longe  locus 

est  prociil  ingenti  regio  summota  recessu 
insula  qua  resides  fluctus  miteseere  cogit, 
in  longum  pi'oducta  latus  :  fractasque  per  undas 
ardua  tranquiUo  curvantur  brachia  portu.'' 

Claud.  Bell.  Gildon,  521 : 

"  tenditur  in  longum  Caralis,  tenuemque  per  undas 
obWa  dimittit  fracturum  ilainina  collem. 
efficitur  portus  medium  mare  ;  tutaque  ventia 
omnibus  ingenti  mansuescunt  stagna  recessu." 

And  above  all,  Lucan,  2.  610  : 

"  U]'bs  [Brundusium]  est  Dictaeis  olim  possessa  colonis, 
quos  Creta  profugos  vexere  per  aequora  puppes 
Cecropiae,  victum  mentitis  Thesea  veUs. 
banc  latus  angustum  iam  se  cogentis  in  artum 
Hesperiae,  tenuem  producit  in  aequora  linguam, 
Hadriacas  flexis  claudit  quae  cornibus  undas. 
ncc  tamen  hoc  artis  immissum  faucibus  aequor 
portus  erat,  si  non  violentos  insula  Coros 
exciperet  saxis,  lassasque  reftmderet  iindas. 
hinc  illinc  montes  scopulosae  rupis  aperto 
opposuit  natura  mari,  flatusquc  removit, 
ut  tremulo  starent  contentae  func  carinae," 

where  we  have  a  reproduction  of  the  Virgilian  incture,  even  to 
the  minutest  particulars :  («),  the  port  completed  by  the  island 
in  front — 

"  nee  tamen  hoc  artis  inmiissum  faucibus  aequor 
portUs  crat,  .si  non     .     .     .         insula     ....       " 
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(Virgil's  issULA  poETUM  efficit)  ;  (b),  the  rocky  shore  of  the 
island  receiving  the  brunt  of  the  waves — 

.     .     .     "  si  non  violentos  insula  Ooros 
excipeiet  saxis,  lassas     ....    imdas" 

(Virgil's  oBiECTU  latekum  quibus  omnis  ab  alto  unda  fran- 
gitur)  ;  (e),  and  then  throwing  them  back  again — 

.     ,     .     "  fefunderet  undas" 

(Virgil's  SINUS  reductos)  ;  («f),  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  of 
the  port,  rocky  precipices-'— 

"  hinc  illino     ....     scopulosae  rupis" 

(Virgil's  HiNc  ATQTJE  HINC  VASTAE  RUPEs)  ;   (c),  rising  to  the 
height  and  shape  of  mountains — 

.     .     .     "  monies  scopulosae  rupis" 
(Virgil's  GEMINIQUE  MINANTUR  IN  CAELUM  SCOPULl''. ;    {J'  ),    and 

sheltering  the  waters  of  the  port  from  the  winds — 

.     .     .     "  flatusque  removit" 
(Virgil's    QUORUM    sub    VERTICE    LATE    AEQUORA    TUTA    SILENt}  ; 

(g),  so  that  vessels  were  perfectly  safe  in  it— 
"  ut  tremulo  starent  contentae  fune  caiiuae" 

(Virgil's   HIC    FESSAS    NON    VINCULA    NAVES    ULLA  TENENT,    UNCO 
NON  ALLIGAT  ANCORA  MORSu). 

Insula.  "  Quum  efficere  portuin  insula  parum  accom- 
modate dici  mihi  videretur,  per  insulam  h.  1.  peninsulam 
signiflcari  putabam,"  says  Wagner  (ad  ed.  Heyn.  1832),  imder- 
standing,  with  the  translators  and  commentators  generally, 
"  efficere  portum"  to  be  equivalent  to  "  facere  portum."  To  be 
sure,  the  gloss  was  withdrawn  by  its  author  immediately  on  his 
becoming  aware  of  the  application  of  the  expression  by  Caesar 
to  the  island  of  Pharos,  and  by  Solinus  to  the  island  of  Euboea 
(see  above)  ;  but  it  could  hardly  have  been  made  by  any  one 
who  was  not  also  unaware  of  the  frequent  use  of  efficere  in 
the  sense  not  of  facere,  but  of  e- facere,  or  making-out, 
making-good,  completing. 

Laterum  :  not  merely  smooth  low  sides  or  strands,  but — as 
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shown  first  by  obiectu — always  expressive  of  an  ohjedion  or 

presentation  of  an  obstacle ;  and,  secondly — by  the  application  of 

latuB  elsewhere  to  the  steep  side  of  a  precipice  or  mountain — 

the  more  or  less  elevated,  precipitous,  abrupt  sides  or  flanks  of 

the  island  i  Gcorg.  k-  U18  : 

1     "est  specus  iiigens 
exesi  latere  in  montis,  quo  plurima  vento 
cogitur,  inque  sinus  scindit  seae  unda  leduetos' ' 

[where  the  very  words  of  our  text  are,  with  a  very  slight  alter- 
ation, repeated].    Aen.  6.  /f.2  : 

' '  excisum  Euboicae  latus  ingens  rupia  in  antrum." 

Stat.  Sih:  h-  U-^: 

"  qua  nobUis  Appia  erescit 
in  latus,  et  molles  solidus  premit  agger  arenas' ' 

[grows  into  a  side,  «■.  e.  into  a  steep  flank,  a  perpendicular  cre- 
pido.  The  road  consists  of  so  much  building  that  its  side  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  the  perpendicular  side  of  a  wall,  house, 
or  other  building — is  not  a  mere  paved  track  over  the  country, 
but  an  elevated  structure,  presenting  a  side] .  The  interpreta- 
tion is  confirmed  by  another  quotation  from  Stat.,  Silv.  17.  2!^8: 

"  insequitur  Sublime  ferens  nigrantibus  alis 
abruptum  Boreas  ponti  latus" 

[a  lofty  wave  presenting  a  perpendicular  face  or  side  :  in  our 
author's  own  language,  1.  109,  "praeruptus  aquae  mons"]. 

The  plural  number  is  used  in  order  to  be  general ;  in  order 
not  to  enter  particularly  into  the  shape  of  the  island ;  in  order 
not  to  detain  the  reader  with  the  minute  information  with  which 
CoripJ)us,  in  his  imitation  of  the  passage  [de  Laudih.  Jwstiii.  mi- 
nork,  1.  102),  has  detained  his  reader,  viz.,  that  one  side  of  the 
island  looked  towards  the  sea,  while  the  other  looked  towards 
the  port : 

.     .     .      "  pars  prospieit  una 
immensum  pelagus ;  pars  respicit  altera  portum, 
poitum  quem  geminae  complexant  braehia  ripae 
luoenibus  appositis,  rapidos  contemnere  ventos 
et  i'aciunt,  praebentque  salum  statione  quietum ; 
aequoreos  frangunt  obiecto  maiTuore  fluctus, 
ct  prohibent  refluas  angustis  faucibus  undus." 
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164-165. 

QUIBUS  OMNIS  AB  ALTO 
FKAXGTTUR  INQTJE  SmUS  SCINDIT  SESE  t1NDA  REDUCT09 


The  picture  presented  is  that  of  the  waves  breaking  on  the 
seaward  sides  of  the  island,  and  then  retreating,  or  sucked  back 
into  the  sea.  Simple,  conformable  to  nature,  and  harmonious 
with  the  context  as  this  picture  is,  it  is  anything  but  the  picture 
which  the  commentators  have  found  in  the  words.  Some  see  in 
them  the  sea  breaking  on  the  island,  and  then  not  retreating  or 
sucked  back,  but  passing  round  the  island  on  each  side,  and 
forming  on  each  side  a  "  reductus  sinus,"  from  the  union  of 
which  "  reducti  sinus"  behind  the  island  results  the  port.  See 
La  Cerda's  sketch  or  plan  (an  adaptation  of  the  description  be- 
fore us  to  the  port  of  Carthagena,  in  Spain),  with  the  word's 
"  reductus  sinus"  inscribed  on  each  of  the  arms  or  inlets  which — 
passing  round  the  island,  one  on  each  side,  and  meeting  behind 
it — form  the  port ;  and  Lemaife,  in  his  edition  of  Heyne : 
"  SciNDiT  SK  IN  SINUS  KEDUCTos,  et  reflucns  circa  duas  extremi- 
tates  insulae,  aditum  utrumque  sequitur  multo  et  sinuoso  flesu, 
atque  penetrat  usque  in  intimum  portum."  Others,  on  the  con- 
trary, see  in  them  the  sea  breaking  on  prominences  of  the  island, 
and  received  up  into  hollows  or  inlets  between  those  promonto- 
ries :  "  Exeipit  haec  insula  vim  undarum,  quae  in  sinus  eius  intror- 
sus  retractos  fractae  scissaeque  se  insiuuant,"  Wagner  (1861), 
Forcellini,  Tasso  {Geriis.  Lib.  15.  U2),  Ladewig  ("Zuriick-  d.  h. 
landeinwarts  gezogene  buohten  an  der  insel").  Both  views  are 
incorrect.  La  Cerda's,  first,  because  the  indefinite  plural, 
SINUS,  cannot  signify  two  definite  sinuses — must,  in  order  to 
signify  tuv,  have  the  numeral  added  to  it,  as  in  Ovid's  picture, 
of  the  "  insula  Tiberina,".  il/(('.  lo.  739  : 

"  scinditur  in  geminas  partes  (.'ircumtlmis  anmis  ; 
Insula  nomeu  habet ;  laterumque  a  partu  diiorum 
porrigit  aeqiiales  media  tclhire  lacertos;' 
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secondly,  because  it  is  not  easy  to  conceis-e  the  u-Jwle  Mater 
coming  from  the  deep  (omnis  unda  ab  alto)  to  pass  round  the 
island  and  be  received  into  the  port — a  part  at  least  of  it  should 
be  kept  out,  obiectu  laterum,  and  if  it  was  all  received,  such 
reception  of  the  whole  of  the  water  from  the  outside  would  hardly 
be  consistent  with  the  perfect  safety  and  undisturbed  tranquil- 
lity of  the  interior;  and  tliirdly,  where  the  same  words 
occur  again,  viz.,  Georg.  k.  k.18 : 

.     .     "  est  specus  ingens 
exesi  latere  in  mentis,  quo  plurima  veiito 
cogitur,  inque  sinus  scindit  sese  unda  reductos," 

there  is  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  island  or  other  object  to  divide 
the  sea  into  two  definite  sinuses;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
port  formed  by  the  reunion  of  two  sinuses — nothing  but  the 
beating  of  the  sea  upon  a  mountain  side.  And  Wagner's  view 
is  also  incorrect,  first,  because  it  is  impossible  for  the  sea  to 
divide  itself  (se)  into  sinuses  which  are  parts  of  the  island, 
or  otherwise  than  into  parts  of  itself  ;  secondly,  because  the 
reception  of  the  whole  of  the  water  from  the  deep  sea  into  inlets 
On  the  side  of  the  island  had  been  as  inconceivable,  or,  if  less 
inconceivable,  as  wholly  useless  and  to  no  purpose,  as  its  recep- 
tion into  the  port  itself ;  and,  thirdly,  because  sinuses  in  the 
side  of  the  island  had  been  unnecessarily  introduced  into  the 
picture — ^had  served  no  other  purpose  than  to  confuse  the  view, 
to  distract  the  attention  from  the  bay  behind  the  island  (the 
main  object,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  the  island  was 
drawn),  and  fix  it  on  bays  of  the  island  iiself.  What,  then,  are 
the  "reducti  sinus"  into  which  the  sea,  after  its  breaking  on 
the  sides  of  the  island,  or  in  consequence  of  its  breaking  on  the 
sides  of  the  island  (frangituk),  divides  itself  (scindit  sese)  ? 
And,  first  of  all,  inasmuch  as  "reducti  sinus"  represent  a  com- 
plex idea,  or  sinuses  of  a  particular  kind,  what  are  the 
sinuses  themselves  abstracted  from  their  descriptive  charac- 
ter ("reducti")?  Into  what  sinuses  does  the  sea,  by  its 
breaking  on  the  island,  divide  itself  ?  Is  it  into  bays,  or  arms, 
or  inlets,  such  as  have  been  imagined  both  by  La  Oerda  and 
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"Wagner  ?  Impossible  :  first,,  because  such  bays,  or  arms,  or 
inlets,  are  never  found  to  exist  where  the  sea  breaks  (feangi- 
tuk),  but  always  where  the  sea  is  not  broken,  precisely  in  the 
intervals  between  the  prominent  points  or  heads  on  which  the 
sea  breaks;  and,  secondly,  because  inque  sinits  scindit  sese  unda 
KEDUCTOS,  being  too  intimately  connected  with  frangitur — 
too  plainly  a  variation  of  frangitur — to  have  a  meaning  so  di- 
rectly opposite  to  FRANGiTUK,  Can  by  no  possibility  signify  runs 
up  (unbroken),  so  as  to  form  bays,  inlets,  sounds,  or  creeks, 
whether  at  each  side  of  the  island  or  in  the  island's  side.  What 
other  sinuses,  then,  are  meant,  if  not  bays,  inlets,  or  creeks? 
or  what  other  sinuses  are  there  at  all?  Is  not  sinus,  in  its 
application  to  the  sea,  always  a  bay,  inlet,  sound,  or  creek?  I 
answer,  No.  Sinus,  in  its  application  to  the  sea,  is— and  not 
at  all  rarely,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  frequently — something 
wholly  different  from  bay,  inlet,  gulf,  or  creek ;  and  it  is  precisely 
their  ignorance  of  this  second  sense  in  which  sinus  is  applied  to 
the  sea  which  has  led  commentators  into  their  great  mistake  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  our  text.  Very  familiar  with  the  sea's 
horizontal  sinuses — the  sinuses  of  the  sea's  edge  ;  the  sea's 
bays,  and  gulfs,  and  inlets,  and  creeks — they  have  wholly  ig- 
nored its  vertical  sinuses,  the  sinuses  of  its  sujface,  its  bil- 
lows rising  and  falling,  sinuating  along  with  a  serpent's  (npt 
horizontal,  but  vertical)  sinuosity.  And  yet  the  following  no 
less  graphic  than  unmistakable  picture  of  such  a  sinus — such 
a  sinuating  wave — such  a  rising  and  falling  alternately  up  and 
down  billow — is  our  author's  own  {Georg.  3.  237) : 
"  fluctus  iiti,  medio  coepit  quuru  altescere  ponto, 

longius,  ex  altoque  sinum  trahit ;  utque  volutus 

ad  terras  imiuane  sonat  per  saxa,  neque  ipso 

monte  minor  procumbit," 

where  it  is  not  possible  that  any  sinus  of  the  sea's  edge,  any 

creek,  bay,  gulf,  or  inlet  can  be  meant ;  and  the  sinus  spoken 

of  must  of  necessity  be  a  billowy  wave — a  billow  fluctuating 

up  and  down.     Compare  Aen.  11.  62U  : 

"  qualis  uti  alterno  procurrens  gurgite  pontus 
nunc  ruit  ad  terras,  scopulosque  superiacit  unda 
spumeus,  extremamque  simi  perfundit  arenam," 
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(where  "sinu"  can  only  be  an  up-and-down  sinus;  a  wave 
regarded  as  sinuous,  not  in  breadth,  but  in  vertical  height). 
Senec.  Nut.  Qitaest.  3.  28  (of  a  universal  deluge) :  "  Nam  ut 
aeris,  ut  aetheris,  sic  huius  elementi  [aquae]  larga  materia  est, 
multoque  in  abdito  plenior.  Haec  fatis  mota,  non  aestu,  nam 
aestus  fati  miuisterium  est,  attoUit  vasto  sinu  fretum,  agitque 
ante  se.  Deinde  in  miram  altitudinem  erigitur :  et  illis  tutia 
hominum  receptaculis  superest"  (raises  the  sea  with  a  vast 
sinuating  swell,  a  swell  rising  and  falling  as  it  advances).  Grat. 
Falisc.  Cyneg.  38  : 

"  qua  cultor  Latii  per  opaca  silentia  Tibris 
labitur,  inque  sinus  magna  venit  ore  marinos  " 

[not,  surely,  into  the  marine  bays,  but  into  the  marine  billows, 
into  the  sea  sinuating  up  and  down).  Also,  Petr.  ApoUon.,  De 
Excid.  Hierosol.  2  (De  la  Eigne,  7.  552) : 

.     .     .     "  veluti  quum  littora  saevus 
adveniena  operit  sinuoso  vertice  pontus, 
sicca  retrocedens  in  se  lapsusque  relinquit " 

(a  great  wave  or  swell,  the  top  of  which  topples  over  so  as  to 
convert  it  into  a  sinus,  which,  having  flooded  the  beach,  re- 
treats exactly  as  the  sinuses  of  11.  624,  and  Georg.  3.  237, 
just  quoted).     Ovid,  Met.  11.  552: 

.    .    "  spoliisque  \_se.  navia]  animosa  superstans 
unda,  velut  victrix,  sinuataa  despicit  undas  ' ' 

(the  sinuating  water;  the  water  thrown  into,  not,  of  oourse, 
horizontal,  but  vertical  sinuses).     Prudent.  Psyehom.  650  : 

"  non  aliter  cecinit  respectana  victor  hiantem 
Israel  rabieni  ponti  post  terga  minacis, 
cum  iam  progrediens  calcaret  littora  sicco 
ulteriora  pede,  stridensque  per  extima  calcis 
mona  rueret  pendentis  laquae,  nigrosqne  relapso 
gurgite  Mlicolas  fundo  deprenderet  imo, 
ac  refluente  sinu  iam  redderet  unda  natatum 
piscibus,  et  nudas  praeceps  operiret  arenas  " 

^ where  "refluente  sinu"  is  the  sinuating  billowy  water,  flowing 
back  to  the  bed  from  which  it  had  been  removed  by  super- 
natural power,  exactly  as  "sinu  perfundit  arenam  .  ;  .  saxa 
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fugit,  littusqiie  vado  labente  reliquit"  is  the  siniiating  billowy 
water  which  first  deluges  the  strand,  and  then  returns  to  its  bed, 
sucking  the  stones  along  with  it).  Lucan,  o.  615  (of  the  storm 
in  which  Caesar  crossed  the  Adriatic) : 

"  ah  !  quoties  f rustra  pulsatos  aequore  montes 
obniit  ilia  dies !  quam  celsa  cacumina  pessiim 
tellus  victa  dedit!  non  uUo  [illo,  ed.  Tauclin.]  littore  surguiit 
tarn  validi  fluctus,  alioque  ex  orbe  voliiti 
a  magno  venere  luari,  mundiimque  coerecns 
monstriferos  agit  unda  sinus  '" 

[where  the  commentator :  "  Sumitur  hoc  verbum  pro  lindarura 
contortis  flexibus"].  Compare  Yal.  Flacc.  2.  498  :  "Monstriferi 
mugire  sinus"  (where  he  is  speaking  of  the  sea  monster  to 
which  Hesione  is  exposed) : 

' '  dat  procul  interea  sig-num  Neptunus,  et  una 
monstiiferi  nragire  sinus,  Sigeaque  pestis 
agglomerare  fretiim,  cuius  stellantia  glauca 
lumina  nube  tremunt,  atque  ordine  cmva  trisulco 
f ulmineus  quatit  ora  fragor,  pelagoque  remenso 
Cauda  redit,  passosque  sinus  raj>it  ardua  cervix" 

(in  both  which  last  places  "monstriferi  sinus"  is  not  the  monster- 
bearing  creeks  or  inlets,  but  the  monster-bearing,  sinuating 
waters,  monster-bearing  billows  of  the  great  deep).  Also, 
Ennodius,  Dictio  21/.,  verba  Biomedis,  cum  iixoris  adulteria  cogno- 
rissef :  "  Station!  propior  fuit  liquentis  error  elementi  :  portum 
in  genitali  solo  perdidi,  quem  saepe  in  vasti  gurgitis  sinibus 
adquisivi."  [Diomede,  complaining  of  his  wife's  infidelity 
during  his  absence  at  Troy,  says  :  "I  was  better  off  (nearer  a 
safe  'statio')  when  wandering  on  the  sea  than  I  am  here  at 
home.  On  the  sea  I  often  found  a  safe  port ;  I  find  none  here, 
at  home,  on  my  native  soil.  I  am  not  in  port  here,  I  must  go 
on  further;  let  us  go,  &c."  In  this  passage  sinus  is  used  of 
the  deep  sea,  means  some  kind  of  wave  or  swell  of  the  deep 
sea — not  the  bays  and  inlets,  but  the  sinuating  waters,  the 
billows  of  the  vast  deepj.     Ovid,  Ars  Amat.  3.  11/7  : 

"  banc  placet  ornari  testudine  CyUenea ; 
sustineat  similes  fluctibus  ilia  sinus  " 

{this  one  wears  her  hair  fastened  up  with  a  comb ;   let  that 
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other  use  no  comb,  nor  fasten  up  her  hair  at  all,  but  wear  her 
hair  formed  into  sinuses  (alternate  hills  and  hollows),  re- 
sembling the  waves  (alternate  hills  and  hollows)  of  the  sea) . 

The  subject,  therefore,  of  our  text  is  neither  two  inlets,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  island,  nor  several  inlets  in  the  island  itself. 
The  subject  of  oiir  text  is  the  sinuating  water,  the  water  alter- 
nately rising  and  falling,  the  water  forming  ripples,  as  we  say 
in  English,  when  the  rising  and  falling  is  on  a  small  scale — 
billows,  as  we  say,  when  it  is  on  a  large  one.  The  formation 
of  these  ripples  or  billows  is  accurately  described  in  our  text — 
QuiBus  [lateribus]  omnis  unda  ab  alto  frangitur,  by  which 
(sides  of  the  island)  all  the  water  coming  from  the  deep  is 
broken  (frangitur) — not,  be  it  observed,  is  literally  broken, 
into  smaller  parts  or  pieces,  spray  or  foam,  or  so  that  there 
is  any  breach  of  continuity  at  all  (the  breach  of  continuity, 
such  as  it  is,  is  expressed  by  scindit  sese),  but  is  broken  as 
the  sea  is  said  to  be  broken  by  a  mole,  or  dam,  or  breakwater, 
or  the  wind  by  a  hill,  or  wall,  or  hedge ;  Claud.  Bell.  Gildon. 

521: 

.     .         "  tenuemque  per  undas 

obvia  dimittit  fracturum  flamina  collem." 

PKn.  Ep.  2. 17.  17 :  "Similiter  Africum  [Xystus]  sistit,  atque 
ita  diversissimos  ventos  alium  alio  latere  frangit  et  finit,"  i.  e.  is 
figuratively  broken,  has  its  force  broken ;  exactly  as  Cic.  pro 
Marcello  (ed.  Lamb.),  p.  567:  "Nulla  est  enim  tanta  vis,  tanta 
copia,  quae  ferro  ac  viribus  debiUtari  frangique  non  possit." 
Claud.  Laus  Serenae,  137 : 

.     .     .     "  tu  sola  frementem 
frangere,  tu  blanJo  poteras  sermone  mederi." 

Claud.  Rapt.  Proserp.  1.  73 : 

.     ' '  si  forte  adversus  aenos 
Aeolus  obiecit  postes,  vanescit  inanis 
impetus,  et  fractae  redeunt  in  olaustra  procellae. " 

Claud,  in  Rufln.  1.  70  : 

.     .     .     "  ceu  murmurat  alti 
impacata  quies  pelagi,  cum  flamine  fracto 
durat  adbuc  saevitq^ue  tumor,  dubiumque  per  aestum 
lassa  recedentis  fluitant  vestigia  venti." 

HENKY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  I.  29 
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The  water  coming  from  the  deep  then  has  its  force  broken,  iU 
impetus  broken,  on  the  sides  of  the  island — Grulielm.  Tyr.  Bell. 
Sacr.  13.  5:  "A  parte  vero  septentrionali  portus  civitatis  [Tyri] 
interior,  inter  turres  geminas  habet  ostium,  infra  moenia  tamen 
receptus ;  nam  exterius  insula  fluetibus  obiecta,  aestuantes  pelagi 
primos  frangens  impetus,  inter  se  et  solum  tutam  navibas 
praebet  stationem,  ventis  inaceessam,  soU  tamen  obnoxiam 
Aquiloni" — and  what  more?  splits  itself,  tears  itself  (scindit 
sese)  into  ripples  or  sinuations  or  undulations  which  are  drawn 
back  or  return  back  (reductos)  from  the  opposing  (obiectu) 
«ides  of  the  island — those  ripples  or  sinuations  which  so  force 
themselves,  and  especially  in  rough  weather,  on  the  attention  of 
every  one  who  stands  on  the  edge  of  an  iron-bqund  shore  and 
looks  down  on  the  water.     Compare  Petron.  Troj.  Halos. : 

.     "  celsa  qua  Tenedos  mare 
dorse  repelUt,  tumida  oonsurgunt  freta, 
undaque  resultat  scissa," 

where  we  have  the  almost  exact  copy  of  the  picture  in  our  text — 
in  "  Tenedos,"  the  insula  ;  in  "  dorso,"  the  obiectu  laterum  ; 
in  "mare"  and  "tumida  freta,"  the  omnis  unda  ab  alto;  in 
"repellit,"  the  frangitur;  and  in  "resultat  scissa"  the  scindit 
SESE  IN  SINUS  reductos;  also,  Lucan,  2.  616,  quoted  above  : 

"  nee  tamen  hoc  arctis  immissum  faucibns  aequor 
portus  erat,  si  nou  violentos  insula  Coros 
exciperet  saxis,  lassasque  refnnderet  undas," 

where  we  have  the  repetition  of  the  picture — in  "  aequor,"  the 
OMNis  UNDA  AB  ALTO  ;  in  "portus,"  the  PORTUM  ;  in  "insula," 
the  INSULA ;  in  "  exciperet  saxis,"  the  obiectu  laterum  ;  in 
"  lassas,"  the  frangitur  ;  and  in  "refunderet  undas,"  the  re- 
ductos sinus;  also,  Lucretius,  6.  694  : 

"  praeterea,  magna  ex  parti  mare  mentis  ad  eius 
radices  frangit  fluctus,  aestumque  resorbet," 

where   "mare"   is  the   unda,  "montis   ad   eius  radices"  the 

obiectu    laterum,    "frangit  fluctus"  the    frangitur,    and 

"aestum  resorbet"  the  sinus  reductos  of  our  text;  also 
Senec.  ffprc.  Oei.    731 : 
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' '  utque  involutos  f rangit  lonio  salo 
opposita  ductus  Leucas,  et  lassus  tumor 
in  litore  ipso  spurn  at," 

where  "fluctus"  is  the  unda  of  our  text;  "lonio  salo,"  the 
alto;  "opposita,"  the  obiectu  laterum  ;  "frangit, "  the 
FEANGiTUR ;  and  "  Leucas,"  the  insula  ;  and  Pseudo- 
Egesippus,  Excid.  Hierosol.  3.  20  (of  the  port  of  Joppa)  : 
"  Caedentibus  itaque  littus  adversis  Boreae  flatibus,  immane, 
quantum  undae  attoUuntur;  quae  scopulis  illisae  fragorem 
ingentem  excitant,  atque  in  fluctus  relapsae,  inquietum  ilium 
maris  sinum  reddunt,"  etc.,  where,  however  different  the 
"sinum,"  "undae".  is  the  omnis  unda  of  our  text;  "scopulis 
illisae  fragorem  ingentem  excitant,"  the  laterum  obiectu 
frangitur;  and  "in  fluctus  relapsae,"  the  in  sinus  scindit  sese 
REDUCTOS.  The  reductos  sinus,  then,  into  which  all  the  water 
coming  from  the  deep  splits  itself  up,  are  not  the  bays  or  inlets 
of  the  shore,  but  the  vertical  sinuations,  the  up-and-down 
heavings  or  ripples  of  the  water  reflected  or  driven  back  from 
tte  "obiecta  latera"  which  have  broken  the  force  of  the  said 
water.  That  this,  and  no  other,  is  the  picture  presented  by  our 
text,  is  shown,  first,  by  its  conformity  with  nature,  such  being 
precisely  the  phenomenon  which  presents  itself  wherever  a  bold 
shore  (whether  of  an  island,  or  of  the  mainland,  it  is  no  matter) 
is  exposed  to  the  open  sea ;  the  waves  break  on  it,  and  divide 
themselves  into  sinuses  which  return  back,  or  are  drawn  back, 
into  the  main  body  of  water ;  the  main  body  of  water  alter- 
nately throws  itself  on  the  obstructing  land,  breaks  on  it,  and 
returns  in  vertical  ripples,  sinuations,  or  billows  of  greater 
or  less  magnitude  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  breaking 
wave,  and  may  be  traced  out  to  sea,  until  they  are  lost  in  and 
obliterated  by  the  incoming  waves.  That  this  is  the  pic- 
ture presented  by  our  text  is  further  shown  by  a  comparison 
with  Georg.  Ij..  kl8,  quoted  above,  where  the  view  is  of  the  sea 
thrown  back  by  the  mountain  side  on  which  it  beats,  and  di- 
vided into  "  reducti  sinus ;"  and  where,  there  being  no  port,  no 
bay,  behind,  covered  from  the  sea  by  the  mountain  side,  there 
can  be  no  division  of  the  sea  into  two  arms,  or  "  sinus  reducti," 

29* 
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in  tlie  sense  assigned  to  tlie  word  by  La  Cerda,  and  after  La 
Cerda  by  Lemaire  ;  and  wbere  Wagner's  re-entrant  sinuses,  or 
liollows  of  the  mountain  into  M'bioh  the  sea  enters,  are  incon- 
kistent,  not  only  witb  the  expression  " latere  nioutis,"  signifying 
a  mountain  side,  or  wall,  but  with  the  so  perfect  safety  of  the 
loadistead  for  ships- — "  statio  tutissima  nautis" — the  perfect  safety 
of  the  roadstead  for  ships  arising  entirely  from  the  water  being 
deep  up  to  the  very  side  of  the  mountain,  and  so  there  being  no 
danger  for  ships  running  aground,  and  from  the  mountain's 
side  being  one  unbroken  wall,  unintersected  by  creeks  or  ravines, 
and  so  affording  perfect  shelter  on  that  side  from  the  wind,  viz., 
under  the  side  of  the  mountain  as  under  a  lofty  mole.  The 
"  reducti  sinus"  of  both  pictures  are  precisely  the  same,  viz.,  the 
sinuses  into  which  the  wave — thrown  back,  in  the  one  case  from 
the  opposing  "  latus,"  in  the  other  case  from  the  opposing 
''  latera" — splits  or  divides  itself  (scindit  sese)  as  it  returns  into 
and  blends  with  the  main  body  of  water.  Nor  are  these  "re- 
ducti sinus"  of  the  two  pictures  the  same  as  each  other  only; 
they  are  the  sa,me  as  all  "reducti  sinus" — the  same  as  all 
sinuses  formed  by  water  reflected  or  thrown  back  by  an  ob- 
stacle, no  matter  of  what  kind — even  by  a  mere  sand-heap : 
Ambros.  Hexaem.  3.  2  (ed.  Monach.  Benedict.  1686):  "Ait 
enim  Dominus  per  nubem  ad  lob  inter  alia  etiam  de  maris 
claustro  :  '  Posui  ei  fines,  apponens  claustra  et  portas.  Dixi  au- 
tem  ei :  Usque  hue  venies,  nee  transgredieris,  sed  in  teipso  con- 
terentur  fluctus  tui.'  Nonne  ipsi  videmus  mare  frequenter 
undosum,  ita  ut  in  altum  fluctus  eius  tanquam  mons  aquae 
praeruptus  insurgat,  ubi  impetum  suum  ad  littus  illiserit,  ia 
spumas  resolvi,  repagulis  quibusdam  arenae  humilis  repercus- 
sum,  secundum  quod  scriptum  est :  '  Aut  non  timebitis  me,'  dicit 
Dominus,  '  qui  posui  arenam  fines  mari.'  Infirmissimo  itaque 
omnium  vilis  Sabulonis  pulvere  vis  maris  intempesta  cohibetur, 
et  velut  habenis  quibusdam  caelestis  imperii  praescripto  sibi  fine 
revocatur,  violentique  aequoris  motus  in  sese  frangitur,  atque  in 
reductos  siniis  sues  scinditur" — where  this  ancient  student  of 
Yirgn — more  ancient  than  even  Servius  himself — ^using  Yirgil's 
very  words,  describes  the  sea  as  broken  ("frangitur"),  and  thrown 
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back  ("repercussum"),  and  divided  ("scmditur")  into  "redaotos 
sinus;"  and,  to  place  the  sense  in  which  he  understands  the 
Virgilian  expression  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  not  merely 
into  "reductos  sinus,"  but  "reductos  sinus  suos,"  its  own"  re- 
ductos  sinus,  reductos  sinus  ofitse/f;"  therefore,  neither  into  two 
"  reducti  sinus,"  passing  round  the  island  and  meeting  behind 
so  as  to  form  a  port,  nor  into  "  reducti  sinus"  or  hollows  of  the 
seaward  side  of  the  island.  These  "reducti  sinus,"  whether 
observed  or  not,  whether  expressly  indicated  by  poet  or  painter, 
constitute,  in  point  of  fact,  a  part  of  every  sea-shore  view;  are, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  inseparable  from  every  sea-shore. 
Expressly  pointed  out  by  our  author  in  our  text,  as  well  as  in 
the  Fourth  Greorgie  and  the  Eleventh  Book  of  the  Aeneis,  they 
are  alluded  to  in  the  word  "  remurmurat,"  10.  291  : 

"  qua  vada  non  spirant,  nee  fracta  remurmurat  unfla ; 
sed  mare  inoffensum  crescenti  allabitur  aestu  " 

— ^in  other  words,  where  the  rippling  back  and  forward  of  the 
water  on  the  beach  is  so  gentle  that  it  cannot  be  heard,  and  is 
scarcely  to  be  observed,  i.e.  where  the  sinuses,  whether  ad- 
vancing or  ("reducti")  returning,  make  no  noise,  and  are  hardly 
observable.  They  are  contained — although  not  totidem  verbis, 
yet  substantially — in  Petronius's  "unda  resultat  scissa,"  and 
in  Lucan's  (6.  24) 

.     .     "illisum  scopulis  revomentibus  aequor," 

no  less  than  in  Lucretins's  "  aestum  resorbet,"  6.  694 : 

"  praeterea,  magna  ex  parti,  mare  montis  ad  eius 
radices  frangit  fluctus,  aestumque  resorbet," 

where  the  "radices  montis"  are  Virgil's  "  latera  insulae;" 
"mare,"  Virgil's  alto;  "fluctus,"  Virgil's  unda;  "frangit," 
Virgil's  FRANGiTUR  ;  "aestum,"  Virgil's  sinus;  and  "resorbet," 
Virgil's  REDUCTOS.  They  are  similarly  contained  in  the  ttoA/o- 
poOiov  KVfia  of  Homer,  Od.  5.  iSO  : 

.     iraKippoQiov  Se  ^iv  avTis 

in  the  TraXioooOiOLm  of  ApoUonius,  1.  1166: 

KKv^i  TTaKippodtotfft  tpepii);/ : 
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in  the  SiavXoig  KVfiaTmv  of  Euripides,  Hecuba,  28  (ed.  Porson), 
where  the  ghost  of  Polydorus  says : 

Hfiyuai  5'  e*'  a.VTais,  o\Aot'  ev  iroi/rou  (Ta\a>, 
■ffoWois  SiavKoLS  itufj.a'fojy  (popavfieifos  .' 

an  the  ax'Ko/Jiivov  aTroKpivcrai  of  Procopius  [deAedificiU,!.  6): 
Ton  St  koXttou  iTri.  Oarepa  juaprvpiov  otKoSofiriaafitvug  fiaaiXtUQ 
ov  irporepov  ov  avtOrixiv  Ai'Uifiw  fiaprvpi  nap  uurjjv  fiaXtara  tt)v 
Tov  koXttov  jjiofu"  Km  Ta  fiiv  Kpaa-rrtoa  tov  upov  wpavofxivri 
EiriKXoj^ojusi'a  rri  tijc;  OaXaacTtjg  iirippor)  xo  tv\api  tirisiKWQ  e^''-  o" 
yap  C)VV  unpvfiti}  TO  kXv^wvmv  tiravtarriKO^  iiTa  fic  tovq  sKiivt} 
XiOovQ  apucTiriTai,  ouSe  fjiiyaXa  to  KVfxa  j};^T)trai',  o(a  yt  Ta  daXaa- 
(Tia,  Kcit  (7\itioiui(t'ov  airoKpLviTai  [I'eiicitui',  revolvitur^  nc;  siSof; 
a<j}pit>oe(;'  aXXa  Trpoitai  ^ev  7rpotfijvEC'>  cnttJirriXov  0£  ov  tTrtipavti 
TTj?  7>jc,  ava(jTpi:(j)ii  Sf  fiovov'  and  in  the  it^opniaQ  to  ku/uo 
(TkXjipwc  KaL  avraTToSiSoUfTae  of  Strabo,  3.  3  :  H  Se  KOt  tov 
ApiciTOTiXr)  (jirjmv  o  Tiocrticwvto^  ovk  opOw^  aiTiaadai  rrjv  wapaX- 
lav  Kai  T>jv  MavpovcTiav  [littoii  et  Maujitaniae  (littoribus  His- 
paniae  et  Mauritaniae)]*  nov  TrXr]nij.vpiS(i>v  koi  twv  ap-rrwTitav' 
TtaXippoHv  yap  <pavai  rrjv  daXuTTuv  Sia  to  Tag  aKpag  v\l/riXag  TS 
KOI  Tpaxiiag  tuiai,  dt)^Ofj.ivag  Tt  to  KVfxa  aKXripwQ  Kai  avTarroSl- 
Sovartg  (rjy  lfir)pia).  TavavTia  yap  divwStig  Bivai  Kai  TUTTUvag  Tag 
irXiiaTag,  opOwg  Xtywv.  If  they  are  sometimes  stated  [as  in 
the  epigram  of  Agathias  Scholastious.  Anthol.  Pal.  (ed.  Diihner), 
10.  14  : 

f  I'Sta  jM^V  -Kovfos  TToptpuperaL'  ov  yap  arj'friS 

KufinTa  KevKckiVii  (ppiKl  X"'?"'"'"'!''^'"''' 
ovKeTL  Se  ff'TTiAaSetro'i  iTepiK\aff&ei(Xa  daXaaaa 
6fjLTa\ii/  apTdJTvos  irpos  0ados  ^Kfayerai. 
[Tranquille  quidem  pontus  purpurissat ;    non  enim  Ventus  fluctus  albicat  tremore 
sulcatos  ;  neque  iam  scopulis  circumfractum  mare  rursus  ex-adrerso  in  profundum 
deducitui']  3 

to  be  altogether  absent,  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  granum 
salis  with  wMch  all  poetical  statements  are  seasoned.  In  the 
picture  before  us,  as  well  as  in  its  counterpart,  Georg.  1^..  U18, 
quoted  above,  and  in  the  picture  presented  11.  624,  quoted 
above,  the  vertical  sinuosity  of  the  sea,  i.  e.  the  sinuosity  of  the 


*  This  Latin  explanation  (including  parenthesis)  is  from  the  Latin  translation 
of  Strabo,  reformed  by  MiiUer  and  Diibner,  editors  of  the  Strabo  from  which  the 
quctation  is  made,  viz.,  Paris,  1863,  2  vols.  oct. 
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sea's  surface  as  conttadistinguished  from  the  ■  sinuosity  of  the 
sea's  edge  is  at  its  mean.     In  the  picture  presented  1.  109  : 

.    >    .    "  iusequitur  oumulo  praoruptus  aquae  mons. 
hi  summo  in  fluctu  pendent,  his  unda  dehiscens 
ten-am  inter  fluctus  aperit;" 
and  3.  564  : 

' '  toUimur  in  caelum  curvato  gurgite  et  idem 
subducta  ad  manes  imos  desedimus  unda;" 

and  Geory.  3.  237,  quotec^  above,  the  same  sinuosity  is  at  its 
maximum  ;  and  in  the  picture  10.  291 : 

"  qua  vada  non  spirant,  nee  fracta  remurmurat  unda 
sed  mare  inoftensum  crescenti  allabitur  aestu," 

at  its  maximum. 

SciNDiT  SESE,  not  equivalent  to  scinditur,  but  signifying 
that  the  action  suffered  by  the  water  is  the  action  of  the  water 
on  itself,  that  the  water  splits  or  cleaves  itself  on  the  sides  of 
the  island  by  its  own  force,  by  dashing  against  them.  In 
similar  circumstances  a  Greek  had  used  the  middle  voice,  an 
Englishman  his  reflective  ("  splits  itself,"  the  exact  Virgilian 
form),  or  his  neuter  (splits). 

Q,uiB0s  SCINDIT  SESE  IN.     On  which  it  lashes  itself  into,  etc. 

The  words-  inque  sinus  scindit  sese  ....  reductos, 
describing  not  anything  peculiar  to  the  island,  but  only  a  phe- 
nomenon which  takes  place  equally  wherever  waves  break  on 
later  a,  are  placed  last,  occupy  the  least  important  position  in 
the  verse,  exactly  as  they  are  placed  last  in  the  fourth  Greorgio, 
where  they  are  complementary  of  "  cogitur,"  as  here  of  fran- 
GiTUR,  not  expressive  of  anything  peculiar  to  the  static 
navium  there  described. 


166-167. 


HINC  ATQUE  HINC  VASTAE  RUPES  GEMINIQUE  MINANTUR 
IN  CAELUM  SCOPULI 

Not     MINANTUR    VASTAE     RUPES     GEMINIQUE    SCOPULI,     for    then 

there   had  been  four  scopuli,  two  on  each  side,  hut  (sunt) 
■\ASTAE  RUPES,  GEMINIQUE  MiNANJUR  SCOPULI,  there  being  only 
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two  scopuli,  one  on  eacli  side.  On  eaeli  side  of  the  water  are 
rupes,  and  out  of  these  rupes  rises,  on  each  side  of  the  water, 
one  scopulus.  That  the  scopuli  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
distinct  from  the  rupes,  but  as  rising  out  of  and  forming  part 
of  them,  and  at  the  same  time  overhanging  the  water,  appears 
from  the  immediately  following  words :  quorum  sub  vertice 
i,ATB  AEQUORA  TUTA  SILENT.     Compare  Lucan,  2.  619 : 

"  hine  illinc  montes  scopulosae  rupis  aperto 
opposuit  natura  mari,"       * 

where  "montes  scopulosae  rupis"  presents  the  very  picture  pre- 
sented by  Virgil's  vastae  rupes  geminique  minantur  scopuli, 
viz.,  tliat  of  a  high  rocky  cliff,  broad  below  and  pointed  above, 
.  bounding  on  either  side  an  inlet  of  the  sea.  Also,  Homer, 
Od.  10.  87: 

r]\L0aTos  T€rux'?ff  Siajxtrepes  a^tporepwOev. 
HiNC    ATQUE    Hl^iC:     t^'    f/cartpa,     afifoTe/jwOiv    (Hom.    Od. 

10.  88,  just  quoted),  on  each  side — not  of  the  island,  but — of 
the  port  or  harbour.  See  Lucan,  ubi  supra,  "  Hinc  illinc,"  where 
there  is  no  room  for  ambiguity,  and  where  only  the  entrance  oi 
the  harbour  on  the  mainland,  not  on  the  island,  can  by  possi- 
bility be  meant. 

Rupes,  not  merely  rocks,  but  high  rocks ;  rocky  heights  or 
banks,  more  or  less  'steep.  Seneo.  Cons,  ad  Marc.  26 :  "  Tot 
supprimet  montes,  et  alibi  rupes  in  altum  novas  exprimet." 
Aen.  3.  61^7  : 

.     .     .     "  vasto.'que  ab  rupe  Cyclopaa 
prospicio  " 

(where  "rupe"  is  the  rocky  slope  or  side  of  Aetna).  Livy,  87.  27 : 
"  A  mari  exesae  fluctibus  rupes  claudunt ;  ita,  ut  quibusdam 
locis  superpendentia  saxa  plus  in  altum  quam  quae  in  statioue 
sunt  naves  promineant"  (where  the  "  saxa"  spoken  of  are  the 
saxa  constituting  the  "rupes,"  or  rocky  heights  or  banks). 

Gemini.  I  entirely  agree  with  Pierius  against  Servius  that 
GEMINI  is  not  pares,  but  simply  duo;  Hom.  Od.  12.  73 :  Oi 
Se  Sutij  (TKOTTfAoi :    Od.  10.  87  : 

OV  wepi  Tt€Tpr) 
■r)\i$a.ros  reryX'Tce  5m,a;r;pes  afA.(f>0TepM9sy. 
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The  SCOPULI,  however,  were  in  fact  pares  ;  their  parity  being, 
not  expressed  by  gemini,   but  deduoible  from  minantur  in 

CAELUM. 

Minantur.  Point  upward,  hold  their  heads  high ;  Germ. 
emporrageii.  The  word  is  used  in  its  primitive,  not  in  its 
secondary  or  moral  sense.  In  its  primitive  sense  minari  is 
equivalent  to  eminere,  with  this  difference,  that  minari 
makes  no  comparison  with  surroimding  lower  objects,  while 
eminere  always  does — minari  being  to  stand  high,  hold  the 
head  high;  eminere  to  stand  higher,  hold  the  head  higher  than 
others.  There  being  in  the  present  picture  but  two  scopult, 
these  scopun  are  described  not  as  eminentes,  but  simply  as 
minantes.  ■  Compare  2.  240: 

"ilia  subit  mediaeq^ue  minans  illabitur  urbi," 

holding  its  head  high — tall  and  towering,  as  we  say  in  English. 
See  Comm.  on  "  Minaei,"  8.  668. 

If  in  this  place,  as  well  as  in  some  other  places  in  which  it  is 
used  in  its  primary  sense  of  towering,  emporrageml,  minari  has 
more  or  less  of  its  secondary  or  moral  sense  of  looking  bold, 
awful,  or,  as  lexicographers  commonly  explain  the  term, 
threatening,  it  has  only  so  much  of  that  sense  as  is  inseparable 
from  the  notion  of  great  and  towering  height.  In  Pope's 
clever  lines  {Moral  Essays,  Epist.  3.  339) : 

"  where  London's  column,  pointing  to  the  skies, 
Uke  a  tall  buUy  lifts  the  head  and  lies," 

the  two  meanings  of  minari  are  separated  from  each  other, 
and  its  own  place  given  to  each — "  pointing  to  the  skies"  (he 
had  better  said  'towering  to  the  skies')  and  "  lifts  the  head  " 
being  the  minantur  in  caelum  of  our  text,  taken  entirely  in 
the  primary  and  physical  sense  of  the  words ;  and  "  like  a  tall 
bully"  expressing  the  moral  sense,  hardly  separable  from  them. 
Minantur  in  caelum,  tower  to  the  sky  ;  Grerm.  emporrage/i. 
sum  himmel.  In  caelum  defines  not  merely  the  direction 
towards  which  but  the  height  to  which  the  scopuli  tower,  viz., 
to  the  very  sky  ;  Georg.  1.  171 : 

.     .     .     "  pedes  temo  protentus  ia  oUo." 
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Mart.  1.  28  : 

.     "  in  lucem  semper  Acerra  bibit." 

Mart.  7.  10.  5  : 


'in  lucem  coenat  Sertorius;" 


And  especially  Livy,  37.  27,  quoted  above :  "  A  mari  exesae 
fluctibus  rupes  claudunt,  ita  ut  quibusdam  locis  superpendentia 
saxa  plus  in  altum  quam  quae  in  statione  sunt  naves  pro- 
mineant  {where  "in  altum"  stands  in  the  precise  relation  to 
"  promineant"  in  which  in  caelum  in  our  text  stands  to  minan- 
tur)  .  In  caelum,  thus  added  to  minantur,  supplies  the  place 
of  an  adjective ;  and,  if  Yirgil  had  been  writing  Greek  prose, 
might  have  been  represented  by  oupavo^jjKt/e — the  word  used 
not  only  by  Homer  {Od.  5.  239,  iXarn  t  r\v  ovparofitiKriQ),  but 
by  Philostratus  [Imag.  1.  9,  oprj  ovpavofxniKt)),  and  by  Eusebius 
{Hist.  Eccl.  10.  U),  to  express  the  same  idea.  Compare,  also, 
Homer,  Od.  12.  73  : 

OL  Se  duQ}  (TKOTreAof,  o  /xey  ovpavov  cvpvy  iKavei 
o^eiT}  Koput}>r). 


168(«). 

AEQUORA  TUTA  SILENT 


"  Tempestate  defensa  ideo  silent,"  Servius. 

.     .     .     ' '  -woran  weit  unter  der  scheitet 

ruht  die  gesicherte  see."  Vosa. 

"  TuTA  als  particip  passiv,  gesichert"  Thiel.  As  if  it  concerned 
Yirgil,  or  Yirgil's  readers,  or  Yirgil's  weary  shipwrecked  voya- 
gers, whether  the  waters  were  in  safety  or  not !  No,  no ; 
Yirgil,  and  Yirgil's  readers,  and  Yirgil's  weary  shipwrecked 
voyagers  are  thinking,  not  whether  the  waters  themselves  are  in 
safety,  but  whether  the  waters  are  safe  for  ships,  safe  to  be 
entered,  afford  a  safe  refuge  :  are  safe  [a),  in  the  sense  ip  which 
they  are  safe,  5.  171  : 

.     .     .     "  metis  tenet  aequora  tuta  relictis," 
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and  Lucan,  9.  1006  : 

"  8ed  prius  orta  dies  nocturnam  lampada  texit, 
quam  tutas  intraret  aquas ;" 

(l»),  in  the  sense  in  which  the  sea  is  safe,  Ovid,  Trkt.  5.  5.  17: 

"  quaeq^ue  gravi  nuper  plus  quam  quassata  prooella  est, 
quod  superest,  tutum  per  mare  navis  eat ;" 

Nep.  Themist.  2  :  "  Maritimos  praedones  conseotando,  mare 
tutum  reddidit;"  (<?),  in  the  sense  in  which  the  seas  are  safer, 
Livy,  37.  25 :  "  Apparehat,  si  ea  cura  Ehodiis  dempta  esset, 
vacuos  eos  tuta  eius  regionis  maria  praestaturos ;"  («l),  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  way  of  the  sea  is  safe,  Ovid,  3I('f.  11.  Iltl  '■ 

' '  turn  via  tuta  maris  " ; 

and  (e),  in  the  sense  in  which  the  port  of  Delos  is  safe,  3.  78 : 

"  hue  feror,  haec  fessos  tuto  placidissima  portu 
accipit." 

Let  these  examples  (in  the  absence  of  contrary)  suffice  to  show 
that  TUTA  in  our  text  is  to  he  understood,  not  with  the  just- 
cited  commentators  in  the  passive  sense,  or  as  equivalent  to 
in  safety f  still  less  with  Forhiger  ("  A  ventorum  vi  defensa,  ut 
naves  in  iis  tutae  sint"),  and  Conington  ("  Tuta  seems  to 
include  the  two  notions — protected  from  the  wind  and  safe  for 
ships")  in  the  passive  and  the  active  sense  at  once,  or  as  equiva- 
lent to  safe  themselves  and  safe  for  ships  (!),  but  in  the  active 
sense  of  safe  for  ships. 

Silent.  Not  with  the  commentators  the  consequence  of  tuta 
(see  above),  but  the  cause.  The  waters  are  not  silent  (i.e.  quiet) 
because  safe  (themselves),  but  safe  (to  ships)  because  silent 
(i.  e.  quiet),  or  silent  is  a  climax  of  tuta  :  the  waters  are  not 
merely  safe  (to  ships),  but  so  safe  (to  ships)  as  to  be  even 
silent,  i.  e.  so  quiet  as  to  make  no  noise.  It  is  of  small  conse- 
quence in  which  of  these  two  possible  ways  the  connexion 
between  tuta  and  silent  is  viewed.  Perhaps  the  latter  is  the 
more  obvious.  The  expression  then  becomes  equivalent  to  safe 
(to  ships)  and  silent  waters. 
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168  [b). 

S    C    E    N    A 


A  scene,  a  landscape.  "^Tum  scena,  deinde  scena,  aperit  se 
silvarum  coruscantium  desuper,  et  nemorum  imminentiuni 
aquae."  The  picture  is  of  high  and  wooded  banks  surrounding 
the  port,  farther  in  from  the  sea  than  the  rupes  and  the 
scopuLi.  The  KiJPEs  and  scopuli  are  on  your  right  and  left  as 
you  go  in  (the  island  being  left  at  your  back) ;  the  "  silvae 
coruscae"  and  "  nemora  imminentia"  are  on  each  side  of  you 
and  before  you  after  you  have  passed  in  between  the  rupes. 
The  effect  on  the  eye,  of  these  steep  and  wooded  banks  all  round 
the  port  except  on  the  side  towards  the  sea,  suggests  to  the 
poet  the  idea  of  that  part  of  a  theatre  commonly  called  scena, 
and  he  gives  the  view  he  is  describing  this  name.  It  is  a  sckna 
(a),  because  it  shuts  in  and  circumscribes  your  prospect ;  (ft), 
because  it  surrounds  and  is  raised  high  above  tne  flat  water, 
corresponding  to  the  stage  on  which  the  actors  tread  ;  and  (c), 
because  the  entrance  to  it  is  between  rupes  corresponding  to 
the  walls  of  that  part  of  the  theatre  which  contains  the  spec- 
tators ;  but,  above  all,  it  is  a  sckna  because  (d)  it  consists 
entirely  of  rooky  banks  thickJy  wooded;  Placidi  Glosnae  (ap. 
Malum) :  "Scena  est  camera  hinc  inde  composita,  quae  inum- 
brat  locum  in  theatro,  in  quo  ludi  actitantur.  Item  scena 
dicitur  arborum  in  se  incumbentium  quasi  concamerata  den- 
satio,  ut  subterpositos  tegere  possit.  Item  scena  vocatur  com- 
positio  alicuius  carminis,  quod  dignum  sit  agi  in  theatro 
exclamationibus  tragicis."  Cassiod.  Var.  I4..  51  :  "  l^'rons  autem 
theatri  scena  dicitur,  ab  umbra  luci  densissima,  ubi  a  pastori- 
bus  inchoante  verno  diversis  sonis  carmina  cantabantur."  Com- 
pare Claudian,  Idtj/l,  6.  J^5  (of  the  hot  springs  of  Aponus)  : 

"  viva  coronatos  astriiigit  scena  vapores  " 

{where,  however,  the  allusion  to  the  theatrical  scena  is  very 
umch  stronger  indeed  than  in  our  text,  the  M'ord  rira  emphati- 
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cally  contrasting  the  living,  i.  e.  natural  so  en  a,  wliioli  sur- 
rounded and  confined  the  steaming  vapours  of  the  spring,  with 
the  painted  or  architectural  scena  of  the  theatre).  Compare, 
also,  Ausonius,  Mosell.  169  : 

"  nee  solos  horainiim  delectat  scena  locoxum," 

where  the  reference  in  the  word  "  scena"  to  the  scena  of  the 
theatre  is  little  if  at  all  stronger  than  it  is, in  the  Italian  scena 
(Tasso,  Ger.  Lib.  15.  1^.3  : 

"  sovi'a  ha  di  negre  selve  opaca  scena"), 

or  in  our  own  English  scene ;  also,  Symmachus,  Laud.  Talent. 
11.  7  :  "  succedit  scena  murorum." 


168-169. 


TUM  SILVIS  SCENA  COEUSCIS 
DESUPER  HOKRENTIQTJE  ATBUM  NEMUS  IMMINET  UMBRA 


VAS.  LECT. 

BESTTPEK  ;  HOEEENTlQUi:  IM  D.  Heins. 

DEStTPEH,  HOBEENiiaTE  HI  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Bmnok ;  Wakef. 

DESTTPEa  HOEEENiiauE  III  HejTie ;   Jahn;   Wagn.    (Hejoi.,  ed.   1861); 
TMel ;  Forb. ;  Ladew. ;  Ribb. 


The  more  modern  editors,  not  interpunctuating  at  all  be- 
tween TUM  and  UMBRA,  connect  desuper  with  imminet,  as  if 
Virgil  had  said :  Scena  silvis  coruscis  atrumque  nemus  hor- 
RENTi  UMBRA  immine[n]t  DESUPER.  TMs  is  iucorrcct ;  first,  be- 
cause desuper,  added  to  imminet,  is  wholly  useless — conveys 
no  idea  which  is  not  contained  in  the  simple  imminet. 
Secondly,  because  a  word  which  is  thus  altogether  redundant 
would  never  have  been  placed  in  the  prominent,  emphatic  posi- 
tion— the  most  prominent  and  emphatic  position  of  the  whole 
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verse.  See  Comm.  on  2.  246.  The  words  form  not  one,  but 
two  distinct  sentences,  the  first  terminating  with  desuper,  im- 
mediately before  which  "  se  ostendit,"  or  some  such  phrase  or 
word  suggested  by  imminet,  is  to  be  understood.  The  passage 
is  thus  constructed  in  Yirgil's  usual  manner,  the  second 
clause  being  a  varied  repetition  (in  music  we  would  say  a 
variation)  of  the  first — nemus  repeating  siLvis,  atrum  hoe- 
RENTi  UMBRA  repeating  coruscis,  and  imminet  repeating  ("os- 
tendit se")  DESUPER.  The  old  punctuation  should  therefore 
be  returned  to,  and  either  (with  Daniel  Heinsius)  a  semicolon, 
or — better  still,  in  order  not  too  widely  to  separate  two  so  inti- 
mately united  sentences^  (with  Nicholas  Heinsius)  a  comma, 
placed  at  desuper.     Compare  verse  419  : 

.     .  "  qui  plurimus  urbi 

imminet,  adversasque  aspectat  desuper  arces" 

(where  the  two  words  "  imminet"  and  "  desuper"  occur  again 
in  one  line,  yet  without  any  direct  connexion  with  each  other) ; 
and,  for  an  example  of  desuper  placed  in  the  same  emphatic 
position,  and  connected  in  sense  with  what  goes  before,  not  with 
what  follows,  see  8.  704  : 

"  Aetius  haec  cemens  arcum  intendebat  Apollo 
desuper;  omnis  eo  terrore,"  etc. 

The  thought  expressed  in  our  text  and  in  verse  419  by 
imminet  is  expressed  in  a  picture,  too,  very  similar  to  that  of 
our  text,  by  premit,  Sen.  Here.  Fur.  3.  661: 

"  Spartaua  teUus  nobUe  attoUit  iugum 
densis  ubi  aequor  Taenarus  silvis  premit." 

Coruscis.  "  Tremula  luce  per  intervalla  micantibus,  dura 
vento  moventur,"  Heyne,  Wagner  (1861).  "Blinzelnde,  bei 
ihrer  bewegung  liehtstrahlen  dmchlassende,"  Thiel.  An  error 
into  which  these  commentators,  in  common  Avith  the  lexicogra- 
phers, have  been  led  by  Servius's  gloss  (ad  Aen.  2.  173),  "Co- 
ruscum  alias  fulgens,  alias  tremulum  est."  Coruscus  is  never 
fulgens  ;  always  has  the  one  invariable  meaning,  whether  ap- 
plied to  light  or  to  whatever  other  object,  viz.,  that  of  rapid 
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alternate  appearance  and  disappearance.  Compare  Aeii.  "2. 
U70: 

.     .     "  in  telis  et  luce  coruscus  ahena  ;" 

Aen.  12.  88,  "telum  coruscat";  Ovid,  Met.  i.  ^93,  "  linguas 
coruscant";  Cic.  de  Orat.  3. 157.  [39'\,  "  flamma  inter  nubes  co- 
ruscat." In  all  which  instances,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
instance  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  of  the  use  of  this  word, 
the  reference  is  neither  to  brightness,  nor  the  emission  of  light, 
but  invariably  to  movement,  to  the  rapid  alternate  appearance 
and  disappearance  of  an  object ;  and  that,  indifferently,  whether 
the  object  be  light  or  any  other  object.  And  such  is  the  idea 
intended  to  be  presented  to  us  by  coruscis  in  our  text — that  of 
the  alternate  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  leaves  and 
boughs  of  the  trees  from  the  view  of  the  spectator,  according  as 
the  sunlight  does  or  does  not  fall  upon  them,  as  they  move  in 
the  wind.  The  English  word  is  twinlding,  flashing  (Ovid's  "mo- 
bilibus,"  Amor.  3.  5.  35  : 

"  quern  tu  motilibus  foliis  vitare  volebas, 
sed  male  vitabas,  aestus  amoris  erat") 

and  Homer's  aioXoQ  {Kopv9aio\oQ  Ekt^p). 

HORRENTIQUE    ATRUM    NEMUS    UMBRA.       Stat.    SUv.    1.  3.  17 

(of  the  Tiburtine  villa  of  Vopiscus) : 

.     .     "  nemora  alta  citatifs 
incubuere  vadis ;  fallaz  responsat  imago 
f rondibus,  et  longas  eadem  f  ugit  unda  per  umbras. ' ' 

Fronte  stjb  adversa.  "Frons;  praerupta  et  ardua  pars 
petrae  \_felsivand'\,  quam  etiam  nostri  poetae  appellant  '  des 
berges  felsenstim,' "  Forbiger.  Correct  as  a  description  of  the 
locality,  but  incorrect  as  a  definition  of  frons,  which  is,  gene- 
rally, the  front  or  forehead  of  anything — that  part  which  pre- 
sents itself  first ;  and,  specially  and  technicallj^,  the  front  or 
forehead  of  land  looking  towards  water,  fronting  water,  or 
other  land  lower  than  itself,  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
the  material,  whether  rock,  or  earth,  or  sand,  of  which  that 
front  consists — the  fUTwirov  and  the  ocppvg  of  the  Greeks 
(ApoUon.  Ehod.  1.  177  : 
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t;*'  iroT€  IIcAAtjs 
TrarpoTarup  eiroKia'a'ev  6ir'  o<ppvffiv  hiyiaXoio) , 

and  the  Ihiff  of  the  Americans.     Compare  Ovid,  3fet.  U-  525  : 

"  imminet  aequoribus  scopulus :  pars  ima  cavatiir 
fluctitus,  et  tectas  defendit  at  imbribus  undas : 
sunima  riget,  frontemque  in  apertum  porrigit  aequor;" 

also  Mela,  1.  2 :  "  Ipsa  [Asia],  ingenti  ae  perpetua/z'ow^e  versa 

ad  orientem   .    .    .     Post  se  ingenti  fronte  ad  Hellesponticum 

fretum  extendit ;"    and  again  (3.  1,  speaking  of  the  coast  of 

Portugal)  :  "  Prons  ilia  aliquamdiu  rectam  ripam  hahet ;  dein 

modico   flexu  accepto,   mox  paullulum  eminet ;    tum  reducta 

iterum,  iterumque  recto  margine  iacens,  ad  promontorium  quod 

Oelticum  vocamus  extenditur."      And  so  in  our  text,  feonte, 

the  front  or  forehead  of  the  land ;   adveksa,  opposite  to  those 

entering  the  harbour — ^the  rockiness   of  the  front  or   forehead 

heing,  not  expressed  by  the  term  frons,  hut  deducible  from  the 

context. 

Curious,   and  little  to   be   expected,   that   Prudentius,  to 

describe  the  position   of  the  jSij/ia   in  the   ancient   Christian 

temple  (viz.,  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  opposite  you  as  you  enter), 

should  use  the  identical  expression   by  which  Virgil  has  so 

vividly  placed  before  hi%  readers  the  position  of  the  grotto  of 

the  nymphs,  in  the  Libyan  port,  viz.,  under  the  bluff  on  the 

opposite   side    of  the  port,   facing   the   entrance.      Peristeph. 

11.  225  : 

"  fronte  sub  adversa  gradibns  sublime  tribunal 
tollitur,  antistes  praedioat  unde  deum." 
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»       170(6). 

I-'RONTE  SUB  AnviiRSA  SCOPUI.IS  PKXDENTIBUS  ANTKUM. 


The  rocks  here  spoken  of  are  the  rocks  above  the  cave,  the  rooks 
constituting  thereof  of  the  cave.  Compare  Aesch.  Prom.  Vinct. 
399  [ed.  Schiitz]  (Prometheus  to  Oceanus)  : 

€iTa}fUfjt.ov  Te  peufia  Kat  TreTprjpefpTi 
auTQKTtr''  avrpa^  Tf\v  (riSTjpofiTjTopa 
€A0ety  6S  atay  ; 

Eurip.  Ion.  lUOO : 

K^KpoTTos  es  avTpa  Kai  MaKpas  TrerpTipe^eis 

[petra  concameratas  Macras].     Avien.  Orb.  Ter.  715  : 

"  ubi  eoncava  vasto 
eedit  in  antra  sinu  rupes,  ubi  saxa  dehiscunt 
molibus  exesis,  et  curvo  fornice  pendent." 

These  rocks  are  said  to  hang  in  the  same  sense  («),  in  which  the 
sky  is  said  to  hang,  by  Ovid,  Met.  7.  580  : 

"  membraque  pendentis  tendunt  ad  sidera  caeli;'" 

(ft),  in  which  a  roof  is  said  to  hang,  by  Martial  (2.  14.  9)  : 

"  inde  petit  centum  pendentia  tecta  columnis,'' 

and  a  bridge,  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Carni.  5.  70  [ed.  Sii'mond, 
1652]  (of  the  defence  of  Rome  by  Codes) : 

"  presserunt  millia  solum 
multa  yxTum  pendente  via" 


[on  the  bridge]  ;  (e),  in  which  the  waters  of  an  aqueduct  are  said 
to  hang,  by  Statins,  Silv.  1.  5.  S8  (of  the  Maroian  water)  : 

.     .     .     "innumero  pciulons  traiisniittitur  !iiTu," 
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and  by  Eutil.  1.  97  (of  the  waters  of  the  Roman  aqueducts 
generally) : 

"  quid  loqiiar  aerio  pendentes  f  onfice  rivos, 
qua  vix  imtriferas  tolleret  Iris  aquas?" 

{d),  in  which  the  ground  itself  is  said,  both  by  Pliny  and  Maiii- 
lius,  pendere,  when  there  are  caverns  or  cavities  underneath; 
Nat.  Hint.  2.  82 :  "  Multoque  sunt  tutiora  in  iisdem  illis  quae 
pendent :  sicut  Neapoli  in  Italia  intelligitur,  parte  eius,  quae 
solida  est,  ad  tales  casus  obnoxia."     Astron.  I/..  880  : 

"  extremumque  sequi  pontum,  terraeque  sutire 
pendentis  tractus  ;" 

(e) ,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  gardens  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
in  Babylon,  being  built  upon  arches,  were  called  Kpifjianroi  KtjTroi 
(Diod.  Sic.  2.  10)  ;  and  (J^),  in  which  anything  elevated  above 
the  ground,  and  between  which  and  the  ground  there  was  an 
intervening  unoccupied  space,  was  called,  equally  by  Greets  and 
'Rom.eins,  pendent,  suspended,  ov  p)ensUe  (Procopius,  de  Aedef.  5.  6  : 
TavTTj  TC  11  vewc  ttj/  fiiv  nri  TrtrpaQ  laj^ypac:  iSpvrai,  ttj)  Se 
jjiDoijrat,  i.  e.  part  of  the  temple  rested  on  the  firm  rock,  and 
part  pendebat — the  part  which  pendebat  being,  as  appears 
from  the  context,  a  part  which  was  built  on  arches  raised  to  the 
same  level  as  the  top  of  the  rock  which  served  as  foundation  to 
the  remainder  of  the  temple).     Compare  Sil.  Ital.  13.  326: 

"  Pan  love  missus  erat,  servari  tecta  volente 
Troia,  pendenti  similis  Pan  semper,  et  imo 
vix  uUa  inscribens  terras  vestigia  cormi. 


nulla  in  praeruptum  tarn  prona  ct  inhospita  cautes, 
in  qua  non,  librans  corpus,  similisque  volanti, 
cornipedem  tulerit  praecisa  per  avia  plantam." 


Manil.  5.  296  : 

"  pendentemque  buo  voluoreni  deprendere  oaelo." 

Alcim.  Avit.  Foem.  1.  32  :. 

"  elatae  in  caelum  volucres,  motuque  citato 
pendentes  secuere  vias,  et  in  aere  sudo 
praepetibus  librant  membrorum  pondera  pennis.' 
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Ovjcl,  3Ie.t.  1'2.  5Q)k  (of  a  bird  shot  by  Hercules)  : 

' '  tendit  in  hunc  nimiuiu  oertos  Tirynthius  arcus  : 
atqiie  inter  nubes  sublimia  membra  fercntem, 
pendentemque  ferit.  later!  qua  iungitur  ala." 

Stat.  mi\  "2.  7.  1  : 

"  Lucani  propriuni  diem  frequentet 
qiiisquis  coUibns  Isthmiae  Diones 
doeto  pectora  concitatua  oestro 
pendentis  bibit  ungulae  liquorem" 

[the  hanging  hoof,  viz.,  of  Pegasus,  the  horse  which  hangs  in  the 
air,  the  flying  horse] . 

Nor  is  it  the  anoient  Greeks  and  Romans  only  whom  we 
find  thus  regarding  even  the  iirm  and  solid  ground  or  rock 
itself  as  pendent  or  pensile  when  it  was  hollowed  out  under- 
neath. The  Italians  of  the  present  day  retain  the  same  view 
and  even  express  it  by  the  same  terms  ;  Berini,  ludagine  sullo 
Stato  del  Timavo,  §.  7  (TJdine,  1826)  :  "  B  clie  altro  e  tutto  il 
Carso  se  non  che  una  regione,  che  per  i  tanti  anfratti,  grotte,  e 
caveme  che  vi  sono  al  di  sotto,  puossi  considerare  come  pensile  ?" 

That  the  above  interpretation  is  correct,  and  that  pendent- 
IBUS  scoPTJLis  is  not  spoken  of  the  face  of  the  cliff,  i.  e.  of  the' 
hanging,  overhanging,  or  threatening  appearance  presented  by 
the  face  of  the  cliff  or  bluff  in  which  the  cave  was  ("  Caverna 
est  in  scopulis  suspensus,"  Euaeus.  "  In  scopulis  pendentibus 
antrum,"  Thiel),  is  further  shown  by  the  application  of  the 
identical  term  by  («),  Ennius  to  caves  not  in  a  "  frons  adversa" 
(opposite  face,  bluff,  or  brow)  at  all,  but  entirely  underground, 
and  where  by  no  possibility  could  the  "  saxis  pendentibus"  be 
anything  else  than  the  roof  or  ceiling  of  the  caves  : 

' '  adsum  atque  advenio  Acheronte  vix,  via  alta  atqne  ardua 
per  speluncas  saxeis  structas  aspereis  pendentibus 
maxumeie,  ubi  rigida  constat  caligo  inferum," 

and  (l»),  Lucretius,  6.  189,  to  similar  apparent  caverns  in  the 
clouds,  as  seen  from  the  earth  : 

"  contemplator  enim,  quom,  montibus  assiniilata, 

nubila  poi'tabunt  ventei  transversa  per  auras. 

aut  ubi  per  magnos  monteis  cumulata  videbis 

insuper  esse  aliis  alia,  atque  urgucri  .superna 

■id* 
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in  stations  locata,  sepultis  undique  ventis : 
turn  poteris  magnas  moleis'cognoscere  eorum, 
speluncasque  velut,  saxis  pendentitu'  stnictas, 


Compare  (c),  Stat.  8i/r.  S.  2.  18  (ed.  Markland) : 

.     .     "  placido  liinata  recessu 
hinc  atque  hinc  cuiras  pemimpunt  aequora  rapes  : 
dat  Natura  locum ;  montique  intervenit  udum  [imum] 
littus,_et  in  terras,  scopulis  pendentitus,  exit, 
gratia  prima  loci,  gemina  testudine  fumant 
balnea,  et  e  terris  occurrit  dulcis  amaro 

nympha  [lympha  ?]  mari.     levis  hie  Phorci  chorus,  udaque  crines 
Cymodoce,  viridisque  cupit  Galatea  lavari"' 

(wliere  "  scopulis  pendentibus"  is  not  only  used  precisely  in  the 
sense  in  whicli  it  is  used  in  our  text,  viz.  in  that  of  rocks  roofing 
over,  but  is  necessarily  to  be  understood  as  in  the  case  absolute 
of  grammarians — an  argument,  if  argument  be  wanted,  to  prove 
that  the  scopl'Ijs  pendentibus  of  our  text  is  in  the  same  case 
absolute,  and  not  governed  by  the  preposition  in  understood)  ; 
and  (d),  Epiced.  Drusi  Caesaris,  251 : 

"  paret  [Tiberinus],  et  in  longum  spatiosas  explicat  undas, 
structaque  pendenti  pumice  tecta  subit." 

In  the  four  last  adduced  parallels,  the  uniform  rocky  nature  of 
the  roof  overhead  is  no  less  graphically  indicated  by  the  ex- 
pressions "  scopulis  [or  saxis]  pendentibus"  and  "  pendenti 
23umiee,"  once  rightly  understood,  than  the  composite  nature  of 
the  roof  of  the' Cadmean  serpent's  specus,  by  the  expression 
"  lapidum  compagibus  arcum,"  Ovid,  Met.  3.  29  : 

"  est  specus  in  medio,  virgis  ac  Timine  densus, 
.  efficiens  humilem  lapidum  compagibus  arcum, 
uberibus  foecundus  aquis." 

Nor  let  any  one  object  to  the  above  interpretation  the  strange- 
ness— to  us  moderns,  at  least — of  the  expression  scopulis  pen- 
dentibus, not  at  all  in  the  sense  of  rocks  hanging  from  the  face 
of  a  cliil,  or  rocks  presenting  a  threatening  aspect  as  if  they 
were  ready  to  fall,  but  in  the  sense  of  rocks  not  reaching 
to  the  ground,  rocks  unsupported  immediately  underneath,  and 
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having  such  space  as  is  commonly  called  a  cavo  between  them 
and  the  ground,  so  long  as  we  have  in  Seneca  (Epiat.  I/.1)  the 
so  much  stranger  expression,  mountain  suspended  by  care  below 
it  ("  Si  qxiis  specus  saxis  penitus  exesis  montem.  suspenderit, 
non  manu  factus  sed  naturalihus  causis  in  tantam  laxitatem 
excavatus,  animum  tuum  quadam  religionis  suspicione  {)ercu- 
tiet")  and  {N«f.  Quaest.  6. 19)  the  still  stranger  one,  care  hangiMj 
below  (jround  ("  speluncarum  sub  terra  pendentium  vastitas  habet 
aera  suum").  A  perfect  pendant  for  the  nymph  arum  domus 
of  Virgil  is  afforded  by  the  grotto  in  which  Actaeon  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  surprise  Diana  at  the  very  moment  that  cer- 
tainly rather  passionate  goddess  ("  aliis  violentior  aequo  visa  dea 
est")  was  taking  her  douche,  Ovid,  Met.  S.  155: 

*'  vallis  erat  piceis  et  acuta  deiisa  cupi'esso ; 
nomine  Gargaphie,  succinctae  sacra  Dianae  ; 
cuius  in  extremo  est  antrum  nemorale  recessu, 
arte  laboratiim  nulla ;  simulaverat  artem 
ingenio  Natura  suo,  nam  pumice  vivo 
et  levibus  tophis  nativum  duxerat  arcuni. 
fons  souat  a  dextra,  tenui  perlncidus  unda, 
margine  gramineo  patulos  incinctus  hiatus, 
hie  dea  sylvarun),"  kc. 

Bothalike  are  antra;  both  alike  far  retired — the  one  at  the 
head  of  a  wooded  sea  bight,  the  other  at  the  head  of  a  wooded 
valley ;  both  alike  are  the  work  of  nature ;  both  alike  are  arched 
overhead,  the  one  with  scopuli,  the  other  with  pumice  stone 
and  tufa  ;  both  alike  enclose  a  spring  or  source  of  fresh  water  ; 
both  alike  are  frequented  by  nymphs ;  both  alike  are  alighted 
on  by  chance,  the  one  by  Aeneas  and  his  companions,  the  other 
by  Actaeon.  It  is  only  according  to  the  respective  geniuses  of 
the  two  poets  that  Ovid's  account  is  minute,  diffuse,  and  per- 
spicuous— as  clear  and  transparent  as  the  water  of  his  spring  ; 
Yirgil's  vague,  .compressed,  and  obscure — that  while  Ovid 
informs  us  with  what  particular  kinds  of  trees  the  valley  was 
thick,  Virgil  is  concerned  solely  about  the  depth  of  shadow 
which  impending  trees  oast  on  the  bight ; — that  while  Ovid 
informs  us  that  inside  the  cave  on  the  right  was  a  spring  from 
which  a  slender  stream  of  perfectly  dear  -w  ater  gushed  noisily 
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through  a  wide  eye  surrounded  by  ii  grassy  margin,  Yirgil 
leaves  it  to  us  to  guess  as  best  we  can  in  what  part  of  the  cave, 
and  of  what  form  and  size — whether  a  well,  or  a  trickling  spring, 
or  a  noisy  gushing  stream — his  aquae  duLces  were  ; — and  that 
while  Ovid  arches  his  grotto  with  pumice  stone  and  tufa, 
Virgil  sets  his  readers — the  modern  ones  of  them,  at  least — at 
loggerheads,  uhether  his  "  scopuli  pendentes"  overarch  his 
grotto,  keeping  it  cool,  and  protecting  it  alike  from  sun,  rain, 
and  wind,  or,  projecting  from  the  face  of  the  cliii,  and  hanging 
over  the  entrance,  threaten  every  one  with  destruction  who  pre- 
sumes to  enter,  or,  once  in,  dares  to  venture  out. 


171. 

INTUS  AQUAE  DULCES  VIVOQUE  SEDILIA  SAXO 


According  to  nature — the  sea-shore  being  the  lowest  edge  of  the 
land — any  water  rising  farther  in  landwards  trickles  through  the 
soil  towards  the  sea.  Oomp.  Caes.  B.  Alex.  8  :  "  Caesar  suorum 
timorem  consolatione  et  ratione  minuebat.  Nam,  puteis  fossis, 
aquam  dulcem  posse  reperiri  affirmabat :  omnia  enim  littora 
naturaliter  aquae  dulois  venas  habere."  A  very  famous  example 
of  this  kind  was  the  fountain  of  Arethusa,  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily  (3.  696,  where  see  Comm.)  I  drank,  a  few  days  ago, 
April  18,  1863,  out  of  the  precisely  similar  ancient  Irish  spring 
of  Tobernea,  on  the  sea-shore  at  Seapoint,  near  Blackrook, 
county  of  Dublin,  Ireland. 

VivoQUE  SEDILIA  SAXO,     Compare  Calpurn.  Ed.  6.  70  : 

*'  venimus,  et  tacito  sonitum  tutabimur  antro, 
seu  residere  libet,  dabit  ecce  sedilia  tophus." 

Vivo.  "Naturali,"  Servius.  "Die  noch  fest  am  boden 
Iiangt,  ungetrennt  ist,"  Thiel.  "  Sedilia  nata,  non  arte  facta," 
Wagner  (1861).  This  is  not  to  explain  the  word  vivo  as  applied 
to  sAX(^,  but  to  draw  an  inference  from  it.     Whv  should  vivus 
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applied  to  saxumhave  a  different  meaning  from  vi  vus  applied 
to  f  errum,  or  to  sulfur,  or  to  cespes,  or  to  aqua,  or  to  ros, 
or  to  lacus?  In  all  these  applications  vivum  means  the  same 
thing,  viz.,  having  mthin  it  the  priiwiple  of  life.  No  matter  how- 
it  happens  that  the  principle  of  life  is  in  so  many  cases  attri- 
buted to  objects  to  which  it  is  more  or  less  in  present  opinion 
incorrect  to  attribute  it,  it  is  in  this  sense  alone  (viz.,  in  the 
sense  of  containing  a  living  principle)  the  word  vivus  is  used 
in  all  the  cases  just  mentioned,  and  in  this  sense  alone  it  Is  used 
in  our  text :  seat's  of  living  atone,  or  of  the  living  atone — stone 
being  denominated  living  either  because  verily  believed  to  live 
tind  grow,  or  because,  lasting  unchanged,  and  (if  I  may  so  say) 
nourishing  for  a  great  length  of  time,  it  was  figiu'atively  said  to 
live.  Stone  in  aifu,  unquarried  stone,  being  par  excellence 
"vivum  saxum"  in  this  sense,  is  of  course  the  sort  of  stone 
meant  in  our  text ;  but  the  reader,  if  he  would  understand  our 
author  aright,  must  distinguish  carefully  between  the  actual 
statement  that  the  stone  was  living  and  the  inference  from  that 
statement  that  the  stone  was  )'/*  situ.  How  necessary  it  is  to 
make  this  distinction  will  appear  from  a  com.parison  of  the 
"  pietra  viva"  of  Petrarch,  Vita,  di  Laura,  canzone  17  [30]  ; 

"  i'  r  ho  piu  volte  (or  chi  fia  che  mel  creda  ?) 
iieir  auqua  ohiara  e.  sopra  I'erba  verde 
veduta  viva,  e  nel  tionoon  d'lin  faggio  ; 
*  e  'n  bianca  nube  si  fatta,  che  Leda 

avria  ben  detto  che  sua  flglia  perde, 
come  Stella  che  '1  sol  copre  col  raggio ; 
e  quanto  in  piu  selvaggio 
loco  mi  trovo  e  'n  piC>  dii?ei'to  lido, 
tanto  piii  bella  il  mio  pensier  1'  adombia ; 
poi  quando  '1  vero  sgombra 
quel  dolce  error,  pur  U  medesmo  assido 
me  freddo,  pietra  morta  in  pietra  viva, 
in  guisa  d'  uom  che  pensi  e  pianga  e  scriva." 

In  this  passage  the  stone  on  which  Petrarch  sits  down  is,  no 
doubt,  stone  e«  situ ;  but  it  is  aot  as  stone  in  situ,  but  as  living 
stone,  it  is  presented  to  the  reader.  If  it  had  been  presented  as 
stone  in  situ,  we  had  had,  instead  of  Petrarch  sitting  lifeless  on 
living  stone,  Petrarch  sitting  lifeless  on  stone  in  xita ;  and  the 
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contrast  of  the  dead  and  the  living — 1  he  whole  vis  imaginis — had 
been  wanting.  And  so  in  our  test,  if  we  understand  vivo  saxo 
to  he  in  any  other  Avay  than  the  way  of  inference  the  natural 
rock,  the  rock  in  situ,  we  have,  indeed,  the  picture  of  seats  of 
unquarried,  unmanufactured  rock  ;  but  we  have  not  (the  main 
thing  intended  by  the  poet)  the  idea  raised  in  our  mind  of  the 
living  stone,  of  the  stone  possessing  the  property  of  life,  or  what- 
ever other  projDcrty  it  was  on  account  of  which  stone  in  situ  was 
called  living  ;  and  the  nymphakum  domus  becomes  dull,  dead, 
commonplace,  and  matter-of-fact :  to  borrow  our  author's  own 
phrase,  we  have  no  longer  the  living  picture  of  the  nymphakum 
uoMUs ;  the  NYMPiiARUM  DOMUS  is  no  longer  presented  to  us 
in  living  colours.  Compare  («)  Eoang.  l)iv.  Jo/i.aii.  4-  10 : 
AirtKf)iUr)  \ri(Tuvg  Kai  tnrni  duni'  ti  i|ot(C  tijv  otm)tav  ritv  titnv,  koi 
Tig  icTTiv  o  Xtyiov  am'  Soc;  fini  Trtiii>'  av  av  rjrtjaaf  uutov,  kui 
eodiKti'  cii'  aoi  vhti>p  (^tiiv.  Atyti  avTm  i)  jvmy  Kvptt,  ovn  arrXiifxa 
t\iif;,  Kai  Tu  (pfjtLio  tart  jiudu'  TToOtv  ovv  iXtiQ  to  vSwf>  to  Qwh  ; 
where  the  figurative  vSui^>  to  ^wv  is  neither  spring  Avater  nor 
running  water,  but  water  having  the  principle  of  life  in  it, 
water  ^?fl'r  excellence,  {b),  Colenso  on  Deuteron.:  "  This  book 
also  it  is,  in  point  of  faut,  which  forms,  so  to  speak,  the  most 
living  portion,  the  very  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  Penta- 
teuch ;"  and,  Hid.,  "  Are  they  [certain  passages  in  the  JBook  of 
Deuteronomy]  not  rather  true  because  they  are  true  in  them- 
selves— ^by  whomsoever  written  or  spoken — eternally  ai!d  un- 
changeably true ;  and  as  such  come  home  at  once,  with  living 
poiver  and  authority,  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  hving 
men  ?"  {in  both  which  passages  "living"  (as  tlie  vi.vo  of  cm- 
text,  and  the  Evangelist's  Zwv)  expresses  the  highest  degree  of 
praise  of  the  object — that  it  is  the  object  unimpaired,  uncon- 
taminate ;  the  object  with  all  its  properties,  the  object  in  a 
state  of  perfection — from  which  statement  the  inference,  in  the 
case  of  our  text  (not  in  the  parallel  cases  just  quoted)  is,  that 
the  object  is  in  situ).     So  also  (e),  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  2.  lOkl : 

.     .     •     "  th'  empyreal  heaven,  extentlcd  fl'ide 
in  circuit,  undetermined,  square  or  round, 
with  opal  towers  and  battlements  adorned 
of  /ivi)i(/  sapphire ;" 
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(a),  Par.  Lost,  k-  >iO!+  : 

'' now  glowed  the  finiuuncut 
with  living  sappliircs ;  Hesperus  that  led 
the  starry  host  rode  brightest;" 

(c),  Par.  Lust,  5.  650  : 

.     .     .     "  th'  angelic  throng 
dispereed  in  bands  and  files  their  camp  extend 
by  living  streams  among  the  trees  of  life" 

{where  "living  sapphire"  aud  "living  sapphires"  are  stars;  and 
"  living  streams  "  and  "  trees  of  life  "  are  streams  and  trees  so 
bright,  beautiful,  and  flourishing — so  perfect,  so  free  from  all 
defect  and  decay — as  to  convey  the  notion  of  animation) .  How 
entirely  vivo  in  oui-  text  is  living,  and  therefore  only  by  in- 
ference ill  situ,  appears  further  (^'jfrom  Ovid,  Met.  lU-  712  : 

'  *  durior  et  f erro  quod  Noriciis  excoquit  ignis, 
et  saxOj  qnod  adhuc  viva  radice  tenetur  " 

(where  "viva"  is  not  in  situ — must  be  something  else,  if  it 
were  only  because  the  notion  in  situ  is  fully  expressed  by  "  radice 
tenetur;"  and  where  it  is  not  only  something  else  than  in  situ, 
but  that  something  else  which  it  is  is  living  in  the  manner  of  a 
root,  i.  e.  possessing  that  principle  of  vitality  wliich  is  possessed 
by  a  root).  And  add  to  all  which  iff),  that  in  Italy  at  the 
present  diay  any  stone,  no  matter  whether  it  is  in  situ  or  not, 
is  denominated  "  vivo,"  provided  only  it  possesses  the  qualities 
2Jopularly  attributed  to  pure  and  perfect  stone — in  other  words^ 
provided  it  is  hard,  durable,  fin^-grained,  and  free  from  admix- 
ture of  earth,  sand,  or  other  extraneous  substance  [Bemb.  Asol. 
1.  10  :  "La  quale  [via]  assai  spaziosa  e  lunga  e  tutta  di  viva 
selce  soprastrata  si  ohiudeva  dalla  parte  di  verso  il  giardino." 
Beuv.  Cellini,  1.  296  :  "  In  questo  fango  era  investito  un  sasso 
di  pietra  viva  con  molti  oauti  acuti"3  5  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
any  stone  not  possessing  these  properties — any  stone  which  is 
coarse-grained,  or  soft  and  friable,  or  contains  an  admixture  of 
earthy  or  other  extraneous  particles — is  denominated  "morta" 
(Beuv.  Cellini,  Oref.  133:  "  Preparisi  di  poi  itna  pietra  morta,  di 
-groBsezza  d'un  mezzo  braecio"). 
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These  VIVO  sediiaa  saxo  are  not  the  mere  offspring  of  our 
author's  imagination.  We  have  tlie  nymphs  actually  seated  on 
such  seats,  Ovid,  Met.  5.  316  : 

.     "  electae  iurant  per  flumina  nyniphae, 
factaque  de  vivo  pressere  sedilia  saxo." 

Nympharuji  domos.  The  meaning  is  not  the  actual  home 
or  house  of  nymphs ;  the  house  in  which  nymphs  actually  dwelt, 
or  to  which  nymphs  resorted — had  such  been  the  meaning, 
our  author  had  surely  not  put  his  readers  oil  with  the  indefinite 
general  term  "  nymphs,"  but  had  here,  as  Oeorg.  If..  331/.,  taken 
pleasure  in  gratifying  his  own  imagination  and  that  of  his 
readers  with  some  specification  of  the  nature,  quality,  or  habits 
of  beings  little  less  poetical  and  fantastic  than  our  own  fairies — 
but  the  meaning  is  :  a  dwelling  fit  for  nymphs,  a  perfect 
uympheum.  Besides,  an  actual  nymph-house  had  been  the  last 
place  in  the  world  to  be  intruded  on  by  the  polite,  gentle, 
cavaleresque  Aeneas.     Compare  Theocr.  Idyll.  7.  137  : 

TO  5'  eyyvdetf  lepoi'  vSap 
vufiipav  e|  avrpoLO  KaTet^o/j-evoy  Ke\apva5ev, 

Epigr.  Grinagorae,  Aidhol.  Pal.  6.  253: 

trw-qKvyyfs  vvfKpav  eviriSaicis,  at  Toffov  vSap 
fi^ovcai  aKo\tou  TouSe  Kara  npeovos. 

So,  2.  241  : 

.     "  divum  donius,  Ilium,"  .     . 

Ausonius,  Ordo  Nob.  Urb.  1.  1  : 

"  prima  urbes  inter,  divum  domus,  aiirea  Roma  " 

\_not  the  actual  dwelling  of  the  gods,  which  was  Olympus,  bid 
a  place  where  gods  might  dwell ;  palace  worthy  of  the  gods]. 
Compare  Eem.  on  "  Munera  laetitiamque  dei." 

Springs  have  been  sacred  in  all  times  and  countries,  and 
under  all  systems  of  religion.  Even  in  Christian  countries  at 
the  present  day  chapels  are  built  bende  or  over  springs.  On  a 
foot  tour  among  the  Julian  Alps,  in  1865,  I  observed  spring 
water  issuing  out  through  pipes  immediately  under  the  sills  of 
roadside  chapels  ("  oapitelli")  and  oratories,  the  Avater  not  being 
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turned  to  any  use,  but  allowed  to  run  down  the  road  or  path. 
In  the  Austrian  Ku«tenland,  about  a  mile  above  Caporetto 
(Karfreith),  immediately  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road 
leading  northward  to  Flitsoh,  an  archway  has  been  hollowed 
out  in  the  dolomitic  rock.  This  archway  leads  into  a  circular 
chamber,  also  hollowed  out  in  the  rock,  at  the  distance  of  four 
or  five  paces  inwards  from  the  road.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor 
of  the  chamber  is  a  small  basin  or  hollow  full  of  the  clearest 
spring  water,  bubbling  up  from  beneath.  The  overflow  of  the 
basin  forrds  a  stream  which  is  conducted  to  the  road  along  a 
channel  cut  in  the  floor  of  the  chamber  and  archway.  The 
chamber  is  surrounded,  except  on  the  side  towards  the  archway, 
by  a  seat  formed  out  of  the  rock  in  ■■situ.  Over  the  archway, 
where  it  opens  to  the  road,  is  a  niche  in  the  side  of  the  rook,  on 
the  ground  or  back  of  which  is  a  fresco  painting  of  St.  Francis-^ 

'■  fronte  sub  adversa  scopulis  pendentibiis  antrum, 
intus  aquae  dulces,  vivoque  sedilia  saxo, 
Sancti  Francisci  domus." 

Compare  Stat.  Achill.  1.  389  (Thetis  apostrophizing  the  island 
of  Scyros)  : 

"  at  ventis  et  sacra  fretis,  interque  vadosas 
Cycladas,  Aegeae  frangunt  ubi  saxa  procellae, 
Nereidum  tranquilla  domus,  iurandaque'iiautis 
insula,  ne  solum  Danaas  admitte  carenas, 
te  precor." 


176. 

OPT  ATA 


Very  much  stronger  than  our  tcis/ied-for,  and  equivalent  to  our 
prayfd-for.     Compare  Aen.  9.  6  : 

"  Turne,  quod  optanti  divum  promittere'nenio 
audcret,  volvcnda  dies  enattulit  nltro." 
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Juv.  10.  346  : 

"  nil  ergo  optabunt  homines?  si  consilium  vis, 
permittes  ipsis  expendere  numinibus,  quid 
convoniat  nobis,  rebusque  sit  utile  nostris." 

Juv.  10.  289: 

"  formam  optat  modico  pueris,  maiore  puellis 
murmure,  quum  Veneris  fanum  videt  anxia  mater, 
usque  ad  delieias  votorum." 

Senec.  Ep.  95  :  "  Saepe  aliud  volumus,  aliud  optamus,  et  verum 
ne  diis  quidem  dicimus  :  sed  dii  aut  non  exaudiunt,  aut  mise- 
rentur."     Sen.  Here.  Oet.  1299  (Hercules  speaking)  : 

.     .     .     "  hie  aliquid  dies 
optare  iussit :  primus  audierit  preces, 
idemque  summus  :  unicum  fulmen  peto  ;" 

and  so  Nonius  :  "optare  est  precibus  aliquid  a  diis  postulare." 
Virg.  Aen.  7.  273  : 

"  et  reor,  et  si  quid  veri  mens  augurat  opto." 

Accordingly,  Gic  in  Cat.  ^  (ed.  Lamb.,  p.  323)  :  "  Nunquam 
ego  a  diis  immottalibus  optabo,  Quirites,  .  .  .  ut  .  .  audiatis," 
&o. 


178-180. 

AC  PEIAIUM FLAMMAM 


The  sentence    does    not    consist    of  four    co-ordinate   clauses, 

SCINXILLAM     EXCUmT,      SUSCEPIT .   IGNEM,     CIRCUM     NUTRIMENTA 

DEDiT,  RAPUiT  FLAMMAM,  equally  Connected  together  by  the 
conjunctions  que,  atque,  que  ;  but — as  shown  by  the  atque 
placed  between  que  and  que — of  two  principal  clatises  connected 
together  by  atque,  each  principal  clause  being  composed  of  two 
sub-clauses  intimately  connected  together  by  a  que.     The  first 
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two  clauses  have  for  their  subject  the  treatment  of  the  spark,  as 
spark :  it  is  struck  out  of  the  flint,  and  caught  in  leaves. 
The  second  two  sub-clauses  have  for  their  subject  the  further 
treatment  of  the  already-obtained  spark,  so  as  by  means  of  it  to 
obtain  flame :  the  spark  (in  the  leaves)  is  spread  round  with 
other  dry  and  easily  inflammable  fuel,  and  this  other  fuel  ra- 
pidly takes  fire.  Ignem  is  the  repetition  of  scintillam,  and 
roMiTE  is  the  repetition  of  nutrimeuta.  Eapuit  expresses 
only  the  rapidity  with  which  the  "  fomes"  (arida  ntjtrimenta) 
took  fire  ;  it  is  as  if  Yirgil  had  said,  "  fomes  rapuit  flammam." 
Wagner's  gloss,  "  Celeri  vibratione  effecit  ut  fomes  ....  ardere 
inciperet,"  is  gratuitous ;  our  author  being  wholly  silent  as  to 
any  particular  manoeuvre  used  by  Anchises,  and  informing  us 
only  that  he  rapuit  flammam,  got  a  rapid  blaze,  rapidly  got  a 
blaze.    Why  not  with  his  breath  ? — as  Baucis,  Ovid,  Met.  8.  6^1 : 

"  inde  foco  tepidum  cinerem  dimovit ;  et  ignes 
suscitat  hestemos ;  foliisque  et  cortice  sicco 
nutrit ;  et  ad  flammas  anima  producit  anili." 

NuTRiMEKTA,  pabulum,  alimentum  (Ammian.  23.  4, 
below),  consisting  most  probably  of  grass,  or  (Ovid,  Met.  8.  6^1, 
just  quoted)  bark  of  trees. 

SuSCEPITQTJE  IGNEM  TOLIIS  ATQUE  ARIDA  CIRCUM  NUTRIMEMTA 

DEBIT.  Compare  Ammian.  23.  4  (of  the  malleolus) :  "  In  alveo 
ipso  ignem  cum  aliquo  susoipit  alimento." 


181-183. 

CEREALIAQUE  ARMA 
EXPEDIUNT  EESSl  RERUM  FRUGESQUE  RECEPTAS 
ET  TORRERE  PARANT  FLAMMIS  ET  FRANGERE  SAXO 


Cerealia  ARMA.     Pcstlc  and  mortar  for  pounding  the  com 
into  meal     See   Eem.  on  "  frangere  saxo,"  below.     In   like 
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manner,  Auson.  Mosel.  359,  "  cerealia  Faxa"  are  grinding-^ 
stones  of  flotir  mills  :  > 

"  te  [Mosellam]  rapidus  Gelbis,  te  marmore  clarus  Enibrus, 
festinapt  famulis  quam  prinmra  adlambere  lymphisJ 
nobilibus  Gelbis  celebratus  piscibus ;  ille 
praecipiti  torquena  cerealia  sax  a  rotatu, 
stridentesque  trahens  per  levia  marmora  serras, 
audit  perpetuos  ripa  ex  utraque  tumultus." 

Fessi  eerum.  Tired  of  things,  i.  c  tired  of  their  circum-' 
stances ;  or,  as  we  say,  tired  of  their  lives.  The  opposite  of 
"  fessus  rierum"  is  "  laetus  rerum" — glad  of  things,  i.  e.  enjoying 
life ;  Ovid,  Art  Amat.  1.  359  : 

"  mens  erit  apta  capi  tunc,  cum  laetissima  rerum, 
ut  seges  in  pingui  luxuriabit  humo." 

Compare  "laetissimus  umbrae,"  1.  445,  where  see  Comm.  Ees, 
instead  of  being  governed  by  fessus,  is  made  to  agree  with  it, 
with  the  same  resulting  sense,  at  3.  145,  and  11.  335.  See 
Rem.  on  "  rerum,"  1.  466. 

Et   TOB.RERE    PARANT    FLAMMIS   ET  FRANGEKE  SAXO.    "  Multi 

hyderon  proteron  putant,  non  respicientes  superiora ;  quia  dixit 
undis  eererem  esse  corruptam,  quam  necesse  fuerat  ante  siecari," 
Servius.  "  Ckrerem  tjnbis  corruptam  intelligit  frumenta 
aquis  madefacta  .  .  .  ideo  sequitur  parant  torrere  flammis  et. 
SAXO  feangere,  quia  videlicet  oportuit  priua  frxmienta  exsiccata 
esse,  ut  sic  frangerentur,"  La  Cerda.  Servius  is  perfectly  right, 
that  there  is  no  hysteron  proteron :  the  Aeneadae  roast  their 
com  first,  and  then  reduce  it  into  meal.  Compare  Gcorg.  1. 
267 : 

"  nunc  torrete  igni  fruges :  nunc  frangite  saxo," 

where  the  roasting  is,  as  in  our  text,  first ;  and  where,  there 
being  no  cooking,  there  is  neither  occasion  for  nor  possibility  of 
a  hynteron  proteron,  but  the  reason  assigned  by  Servius  why  the 
Aeneadae  so  roast  their  corn  before  they  reduce  it  to  meal — \'iz., 
because  it  has  been  wet  by  the  sea,  corruptam  undis— is  alto- 
gether false.     They  roast  their  corn  before  they  reduce  it  to 
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meal,  because  it  was  usual  to  do  so  (see  Georg.  1.  267,  just 
quoted ;  Georg.  1.  298 : 

"  et  medio  tostas  aestii  terit  area  fniges ;" 

Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  18.  llf. :  "  Italia  sine  perfusione  tostum  [hor- 
deum]  in  subtilem  farinam  molit")  ;  and  it  was  usual  to  do  so, 
plainly  because  roast  corn  is  less  tough,  more  friable,  more 
easily  reduced  into  meal,  than  raw.  So  far  were  the  Aeneadae 
from  roasting  their  com  because  it  was  wet  (corrtjptam  undts), 
that  it  was  not  unusual  to  wet  com  before  roasting,  in  order  to 
increase  the  effect  of  the  roasting.  Hence  the  "  perfusio"  and 
the  "  perfundere"  of  which  we  hear  so  often ;  Plin.  ITist.  Nat. 
18.  10 :  "  Triticum  ante  perfundi  aqua  multa  iuhet,  postea 
evalli,  deinde  sole  siccatum  pilo  repeti."  And,  18.  14  :  "  Italia 
sine  perfusione  tostum  [hordeum]  in  subtilem  farinam  molit," 
where  the  exception  proves  the  rule. 

Flammis.  There  being  two  methods  of  making  the  grain 
crisp  and  friable,  preparatory  to  its  being  bruised  Avith  pestle 
and  mortar — viz.,  one  by  exposing  it  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  (Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  18.  10 :  "Triticum  ante  perfundi  aqua  multa  iubet, 
postea  evalli,  deinde  sole  siccatum  pilo  repeti"),  the  other  by 
fire  heat  {Georg.  1.  267: 

"  nimc  torrete  igni  fniges,  nunc  frangite  saxo") — 

and  the  former  of  these  methods  being  slow,  and  practicable 
only  in  the  fine  weather  of  summer,  our  author  chooses  the 
other  method  as  alone  suitable  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Aenea- 
dae.  Therefore,  not  merely  toebeke,  but  toreere  flammis, 
roast  over  the  fire — the  "  torrere  igni"  of  Georg.  1.  267. 

Feangere  saxo.  "  Frangtint  saxo  ut  multi  populi  etiam- 
num  grana  saxis  contundunt,"  Heyne,  leaving  the  reader  as 
ignorant  as  he  was  before  what  kind  of  breaking  with  a  stone  is 
meant.  Frangere  saxo  is  pins  ere,  to  break  with  pestle  and 
mortar.     Both  pestle  and  mortar*  being  made  of  stone,  saxo  ex- 


*  Models  of  the  mortars  themselves,  as  old  as  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  are  still  to  be  seen  huilt  in  the  wall  of  the  baker's  tomb,  Monimentum  Marcei 
Vergilei  Pistoris,  just  outside  the  Porta  Maggiore,  Rome. 
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presses  both  instruments — say,  rather,  the  compound  instru- 
ment. Pliny,  Hut.  Nat.  18.  10,  is  diffuse  upon  this  j02.s^«ra — 
this  ancient  rubbing  of  grain  into  a  coarse  meal,  in  a  pestle  and 
mortar :  "  Pistura  non  omnium  facilis :  quippe  Etruria  spicam 
farris  tosti  pisente  pilo  praeferrato,  fistula  serrata,  et  stella  intus 
denticulata,  ut  nisi  intenti  pisant,  concidantur  grana,  ferroque 
frangantur.  Maior  pars  Italiae  ruido  utitur  pilo  ....  Triticum 
ante  perfundi  aqua  multa  iubet,  postea  evalli,  deinde  sole  sicca- 
tum  pilo  repeti.  Simili  modo  hordeum.  .  .  .  Lentem  torrere 
prius,  deinde  cum  furfuribus  leviter  pisi." 

In  parts  of  the  world  to  which  civilization  has  not  yet 
reached,  corn  for  making  bread  is  bruised  by  a  similar  process 
(Chandler,  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  oh.  5  :  "  By  the  castle-wall 
[European  castle  of  the  Hellespont]  we  saw  a  large  Corinthian 
capital,  and  an  altar  with  festoons,  made  hollow  and  used  as  a 
mortar  for  bruising  com")  ;  and  bakers  are  still  called  jow^on  in 
Italy,  as  they  were  called  by  the  Eomans  pistores,  from  this 
the  most  remarkable  part  of  their  work,  viz.,  the  bruising  of  the 
grain  with  pestle  and  mortar  into  meal  (pinsere),  our  author's 
FEANGEKE  SAXo.  A  miuute  account  of  the  process,  even  to  the 
changing  of  the  pestle  out  of  the  right  hand  into  the  left,  when 
the  left  hand  is  tired,  is  given  in  the  Moretum,  21  : 

.     ■     "  geminos  tune  veste  lacertos 
liberat,  et,  cinctus  villosae  tergore  caprae, 
praeverrit  oauda  silices  gremiumque  molarum. 
advocat  inde  manus  open,  partitus  utrinijue  ; 
laeva  ministerio,  dextra  est  intenta  latiori ; 
haec  rotat  adsiduis  gyris,  et  coneitat  ortem. 
tunsa  ceres  rapido  silicum  decurrit  ab  ictii. 
interdum  fessae  succedit  laeva  sorori, 
alternatque  vices." 

Compare  also  Ovid,  Fast.  6.  381 : 

"  quodcunque  est  cereris  soUdae,  cava  machina  frangat ; 
moUitamque  manu  dm-et  in  igne  focus,' ' 

where  the  words  "  cava  machina"  set  clearly  and  immistak- 
ably  before  our  eyes  the  mortar,  no  more  than  dimly  shadowed 
by  our  author's,  for  us  "  minores"  too  vague  and  general  term, 
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SAXO  ;  where  also  we  have  the  operation  of  pounding  (pinsercl 
expressed  by  the  same  word  by  which  our  author  has  expressed 
it,  viz.,  frangere;  and  where  the  kneading  and  baking  of  tlie 
meal  into  hard  cakes  is  no  less  plainlj^  expressed  by  "  mollitara 
manu  duret  in  igne  focus"  {compare  Faf:t.  6.  315  "  Supposi- 
tum  oineri  panem  focus  ipse  parabat")  than  the  roasting  or 
toasting  of  the  grain  previous  to  pounding  is  plainly  expresse^l 
by  our  author's  torrere  parant  flammis. 

CeREREM  CORRUPTAM  XXniS    CEREALIAQUE    ARMA   KXPEDIUXr 

is  a  theme,  of  which  fruges  recepjas  et  torrbre  parant 
flammis  et  frangere  saxo  is  the  variation — cererem  cor- 
ruptam  undis   answering   exactly  to  fruges  receptas  ;    and 

CEREAEIA    ARMA    EXPEDIUNT,    to  TORRERE    PARANT    FLAMMIS    ET 

FRANGERE  SAXO.  By  means  of  this  sort  of  repetition,  these  two 
varied  statements  of  the  same  thing,  our  author  is  enabled  to 
inform  us  not  merely  that  the  Aeneadae  got  ready  their  corn 
and  their  instruments  for  roasting  and  pounding  it,  but  that 
their  corn  was  damaged  by  the  sea  water  (coRRueTAM  undis), 
and  that  they,  the  operators,  were  worn  out  and  fatigued  to  the 
last  degree  (fessi  rerum).  See  Eem.  on  1.  23-26,  and  550. 
The  example  before  us  is,  howpver,  not  a  very  happy  one  of 
our  author's  use  of  this  form  of  structure — the  account  thui 
given  twice  over,  of  the  preparations  for  roasting  and  pounding 
the  corn,  being  so  long,  occupying  so  much  space — no  less  than 
three  entire  verses — that  no  room  at  all  is  left  for  the  mor.3 
important  information  that  the  corn  was  actually  roasted  and 
pounded  ;  and  the  reader  has  no  resource  but  to  supply  the 
deficit  from  his  own  stores.  The  poet  who  writes  in  this  fashion — 
who  dilates  on  the  preparation  and  says  no  word  of  the  fact — 
may  be  very  polite,  very  elegant,  and  very  i^shionable ;  but  he 
will  never  be  clear,  never  be  simple,  never  be  unaffected. 
Query: — Has  our  author  taken  the  hint  of  this  elegant  retioenoe 
of  the  principal  fact  (of  which  we  have  another  example,  2. 105, 
where  we  are  informed  that  Aeneas  and  his  brother  Trojans 
were  fired  with  impatience  to  question  Sinon,  but  not  one  word 
is  said  of  their  questioning  him  : 

HEVKY,  AENEIDKA,  VOL.  J.  31 
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' '  turn  vei'O  ardemus  scitari  et  quaerere  caussas, 
ignari  soelerum  tantorum  artisque  Pelaegae. 
prosequitur  pavitans,  et  ficto  pectore  fatur;'' 

and  another,  4.  663,  where  the  principal  fact  in  the  death  of 

Dido,  viz.,  her  stahbing  herself,  is  omitted : 

"  dixerat :  atque  illam  media  inter  talia  ferro 
oollapsam  aspiciunt  comites  ") 

from  the  practice  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  studiously  to  keep 
out  of  view  and  hide  hehind  the  scenes  that  final  catastrophe  to 
which  every  word  of  the  drama  points,  and  to  which  the  expec- 
tation has  heen  directed,  from  the  first  opening  of  the  mouth  of 
the  prologue  ? — anillaudable  practice,  which  we  in  this  so  civilized 
nineteenth  century  ai"e  only  in  too  great  haste  to  imitate ;  per- 
mitting indeed  a  refined,  sensitive,  and  exquisitely  inquisitive 
public  to  enjoy  in  open  court,  both  with  eyes  and  ears,  the  long 
tortures  of  the  culprit  on  his  trial,  but  reserving  the  bonne 
houche,  the  crowning  agony,  for  the  secret  justice  of  the  con- 
demned cell  and  the  prison  corridor.  Everything  is  to  be  public 
except  the  main  thing,  that  for  which  all  the  rest  exists. 


184-190. 

AENEAS  SCOPULUM  INTEKEA  CONSCENDIT  ET  OMNEM 
PROSPECTUM  LATE  PELAGO  PETIT  ANTHEA  SI  QUEM 
lACTATUM  VENTO  VIDEAT  PHRYGIASQUE  BIKEMES 
AUT  CAPYN  AUT  CELSIS  IN  PUPPIBUS  ARMA  CAICI 
NAVEM  IN  CONSPECTU  NULLAM  TRES  LITTORE  CERVCS 
PROSPICIT  ERRANTES  HOS  TOTA  ARMENTA  SEQUTJNTUR 
A  TERGO  ET  DONGUM  PER  VALLES  PASCITUR  AGMEX 


Compare  Milton,  Pur.  Rey.  2.  285  : 

"  up  to  a  hill  anon  his  steps  he  reared, 
from  whose  high  top  to  ken  the  prospect  round, 
if  cottage  were  in  view,  sheep-cote  or  herd ; 
but  cottage,  herd,  or  sheep-cote  none  he  saw, 
only  in  a  hottom  saw  a  pleasant  grove, 
with  chaunt  of  tuneful  birds  resounding  loud." 
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Et  omnkm  pkospkctum  late  pelago  petit.  Compare 
Stat.  Theb.  5.  350  (ed.  Muller)  : 

.     .     ' '  portua  amplexaque  littua 
moenia,  qua  longe  pelago  despectus  aperto 
scandimus  et  eelsas  turees  " 

[from  whence  there  was  a  view  down  over  the  open  sea  J. 

Anthea  ST  QUEM.  "  Si  forto  queni  eorum  qui  amissi  vide- 
bantur,  ut  Anthea  aut  Capyn,  videat,"  Wagner  (1861).  No, 
but  simply  "aliquem  Anthea."  The  expression  is  perfectly 
English — If  he  miyht  see  any  Antheus — and  is  equivalent  to  :  if 
he  might  see  any  Antheus  at  all ;  if  he  might  see  Antheus  in 
any  condition,  or  under  any  circumstances,  dead  or  alive,  ship- 
wrecked or  safe ;  Antheus  in  any  condition  whatever :  if  lie 
might  see  anything  like  Antheus,  anything  which  might  turn 
out  to  be  Antheus.  The  effect  of  quis  used  in  this  manner  is 
exactly  the  opposite  of  that  of  ipse:  "ipsum  Anthea"  being 
Antheus  himself,  Antheus  in  full,  total,  perfect  Antheus ; 
"Anthea  quem"  being  anything  like  Antheus,  ever  so  little 
of  Antheus;  anything  which  might  pass  for  Antheus,  even 
although  it  might  turn  out  to  be  a  very  poor  or  a  very  bad 
Antheus.  In  other  words,  quis  takes  from  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  ipse  adds  to  ("Anthea  quem,"  any  Antheus  at  all; 
the  very  opposite  of  "Anthea  ipsum,"  Antheus  himself).  In 
like  manner  (<«),  9.  493  :  "  si  qua  est  pietas,"  if  there  is  any 
tenderness  in  your  hearts  at  all,  any  the  least  degree  of  tender- 
ness— the  very  opposite  of  "  ipsa  pietas,"  full  and  perfect  tender- 
ness ;  ip),  3.  433  : 

"  si  qua  est  Heleno  prudentia,  vati 
si  qua  fides;" 

if  there  is  any,  even  the  least  degree,  of  foresight  in  Helenus — 
any  the  least  reliance  to  be  placed  in  the  prophet;  (c), 
Sil.  8.  97 : 

.     .  "  rursus  portus  fuiibunda  revisit 

si  qui  te  referant  conversn  flamine  venti ;" 

if  by  some  chance  there  might  be  a  wind,  i.  e.  if  there  might  bf 
some  wind,  if  there  might  be  any  wind  ;   («f ),  Geory.  I/.-  6  : 


.     "  si  quem 
numina  lacva  sinunt,  auditque  vocatus  Apollo;'" 


31' 
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not  1110,  mji-eli',  hut  me,  or  any  like  me—"  one,"  as  we  say  in 
English,  in  such  phrases  as :  if  one  might  be  allowed  to  ask,  if 
one  might  be  allowed  in,  i.  e.  not  if  I  in  my  particular  ease 
might  be  allowed  to  ask,  or  be  allowed  in,  but  if  any  person 
such  as  I  might  be  allowed  to  ask  or  might  be  allowed  in  ;  and 
so  in  our  text:  if  he  might  see  any  such  person  as  Antheus, 
anything  at  all  like  Antheus— meaning,  not  Antheus  himself, 
Antheus  and  "no  mistake,"  but  anything  like  Antheus— 
Aeneas  would  be  well  content  to  see  anything  which  might 
turn  out  to  be  Antheus,  quem  axihea  ;  (e),  Aesch.  Agam.  65 : 

viraTos  5'  aiwif  7J  ris  A-jroWwUf 
7}  riay,  7}  Zeus,  oi(iivodf)ooy 
yoof  o^j^oav  rcovSe  fj.eTQtKci)v 

VffTepOTTOlVOV 

ire/iTTsi  irapafiainv  'Epivuv, 

some  Apollo,  Pan,  or  Zeus,  /.  e.  not  the  real  or  true  ApoUo,  &c. 
("  ipse  Apollo"),  but  some  god  corresponding  to  the  god  Apollo, 
Pan,  or  Zeus — some  such  god  as  Apollo,  Pan,  or  Zeus;  {J'), 
(j\iBX\ton.,'Aphrodis.  7.  2:  Ei  nva  EpjuoKparijv  axovtiq  orparjiyoi' 
AQr\vaiov^  Karavavnaxn^avra  ;  and  {g),  Sil.  17.  581  (ed.Eup.): 

"interea  Cadmea  manus,  deserta  pavensque, 
non  ulluni  Hannibalem,  niisc[nain  certamina  cemit 
saeri  nota  ducis." 

Atjt  CELsis  IN  puppiBus  ARMA  CAici.  That  it  was  not  arms 
in  the  general  sense  of  that  word,  i.  e.  not  swords  and  spears, 
helmets  and  shields,  but  only  the  shield  or  shields  of  the 
principal  person  or  persons  on  board,  which  were  usually 
hung  up  on  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  poop,  appears  from 
Val.  Place.  ;i.  27  : 

' '  quae  [Cybele]  postquam  Haemoniam,  tantae  non  immemor  irae, 
aerisono  de  inonte  ratem,  praefixaque  regum 
scuta  videt,  nova  monstra  riro,  nova  funera  volrit, 
ut  socias  in  nocte  manus,  utque  impia  bella 
conserat,  et  saevis  erroribus  implicet  urbem." 

I  therefore  understand  arma  to  be  here  taken  not  in  its  general 
sense,  but  in  that  special  sense  in  which  we  find  it  so  often 
taken  elsewhere,  viz.,  as  signifying  shield  (3.  286  : 
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"  aere  cavo  clipeiun,  inagni  gestamen  Abantis, 
postihus  adversis  figo,  et  rem  carmine  signo  ; 
'  Aeneas  hacc.  de  Danais  victoribus  arma.'  " 

10.  841  : 

"  at  Lausum  socii  exanimem  super  arma  ferebant." 

10.  488  : 

"  corrnit  in  viilnus  :  sonitum  super  arma  rtedere.'' 

Sil.  2.  76 : 

'•hinatis  Bistones  armis,'' 

i.  e.  shield-sy  ;  and  the  meaning  to  be  that  Aeneas  looked  out  for 
the  shield  of  Caious  hung  up  on  the  poop,  i.  e.  for  the  ship 
marked  by  the  shield  of  Caious  hung  up  on  its  poop  to  be  the 
ship  which  carried  Caicus.  The  shield  hung  up  in  a  con- 
spicuous situation  on  the  poop  thus  declared  what  warrior  the 
ship  carried,  just  as  the  same  shield  on  the  warrior's  arm  in 
Laftle  or  in  a  tournament  declared  by  means  of  its  device  who 
the  warrior  was  ;  and  the  real  shield  served  in  those  ancient 
times  the  purpose  served  at  present  by  the  lieraldio  shield  or 
scutcheon  (sometimes  denominated  in  like  inanner  corii  ofarjn-i, 
or  simply  ar/w.".)  hung  up  over  the  portal  of  a  royal  or  baronial 
palace  or  castle,  or  in  front  of  a  consulate  or  embassy,  or  even 
on  some  occasions  in  front  of  a  private  gentleman's  residence. 

Bearing  this  custom  in  mind,  viz.,  that  of  hanging  up  the 
shield  of  the  warrior  on  the  poop  in  order  to  indicate  the  vessel 
on  board  of  which  he  was,  we  perceive  the  peculiar  propriety 
with  which  Aeneas,  returning  from  Pallanteum  with  his  Vul- 
canian  arms,  stands  on  the  poop  and  raises  high  his  shield,  in 
order  to  signify  to  his  friends  on  shore  tliat  he  is  there  on 
board,  returning  successful  from  his  expedition.  It  had  been 
little  complimentary  to  the  divine  present  to  hang  it  up  on  the 
poop,  like  any  ordinary  shield,  and  he  was  himself  too  new- 
fangled  with  it— 8.  617  : 

"  ille  deae  douis  et  tanto  laetus  honore" — 

tf)  part  from  it  for  even  so  long  ;  therefore  he  stands  high  on 
the  poop  himself  and  raises  it  up  on  his  arm,  full  in  view, 
to  the  friends  who  were  looking  out  for  him  (as  he  himself  in 
o;u-  text    looks   out  for  Caicus),   and  so   in  the  most  (effectual 
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manner  declares  to  their  eyes :    Behold  me  here ;   see,  here  I 
come  !   (10.  260) : 

' '  iamque  in  conspectu  Teucros  habet  et  sua  castra, 
stans  celsa  in  puppi :  clipeum  cum  deinde  sinistra 
extulit  ardentera.     clamoreni  ad  sidera  tollunt 
Dardanidae  e  muris." 


192. 

KIDUS  QUAE  TEl-A  GEREBAT  ACHATES 


"  Virgilii  non  esse  videntur  Peerltampo ;  certe  pro  tihieine 
hahenda  eruiit,"  Ribbeck,  who  accordingly  includes  the  "  tibi- 
cen"  between  crotchets.  With  what  right  ?  Is  a  verse  the  less 
Virgil's  because  a  tibicen?  Is  Virgil  always  perfection? 
How  much  either  of  him  or  of  any  other  author  will  we  have 
left,  if  every  editor  is  at  liberty  to  omit  everything  which  does 
not  please  his  particular  taste  ?  But  the  words  are  no  tibicen — 
on  the  contrary,  serve  the  purpose  of  informing  the  reader  of  two 
not  wholly  unimportant  matters,  viz.,  that  Aeneas  was  accom- 
panied, and  that  his  companion  carried  his  bow  and  arrows. 
The  first  information  is  necessary,  because  the  hero  of  the  Aeneis 
should,  if  it  were  only  as  a  mark  of  respect,  be  accompanied — 
should  not  be  represented  as  wandering  about  alone  and  without 
attendance,  especially  here  in  an  unknown  country,  on  the  shore 
■  of  which  he  was  cast  by  shipwreck ;  and  the  second,  not  only 
because  it  was  not  heroic  to  carry  bow  and  arrows  (Hercules 
had  his  carried  by  Hylas,  ApoUon.  Ehod.  1.  132  : 

liiiv  T€  tpopsvs  (f>vKaKos  re  $toio  : 

and  even  Goth  Theodoric  (the  second  king),  his,  by  a  page,  Sidon, 
ApoU.  Up.  1.  2:  "Sivenatione  nuntiata  procedit,  arcum  lateri 
innectere  citra  gravitatem  regiam  iudicat :  quem  tamen,  si 
oominus  avem  feramque  aut  venanti  monstres,  aut  vianti  sors 
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offerat,  manui  post  tergum  reflexae  puer  insei'it,  nervo  lorove 
fluitantibus :  quern  sicat  puerile  computat  gestare  thecatum,  ita 
muliebre  accipere  iam  tensum")  but  because  the  not  unreason- 
able curiosity  of  the  reader,  who  hears  now  for  the  first  and  last 
time  of  Aeneas's  using  bow  and  arrows  (where  did  he  get 
them — "  unde  corripuit  ?")  should  be  gratified.  The  clause 
repudiated  as  a  tibicen  gratifies  that  curiosity.  They  were 
handed  to  him  by  his  frieiid  and  armour-bearer  Achates — the 
same  "  fidus"  Achates  from  whom  he  gets  his  spears,  "  unde 
corripit  hastas,"  10.  332  : 

.     "  fidum  Aeneas  affatur  Aohaten  : 
'  suggere  tela  milii '     .     .     .     .  ... 

turn  niagnara  corripit  hastani." 


199. 

CADIS 


Not  casks,  but  earthenware  jars.     See  Propert.  4.  7.  31  : 

"  cur  ventos  non  ipse  rogis,  ingrate,  petisti  ? 
cur  nardo  flammae  non  oluere  meae  ? 
hoe  etiam  grave  erat,  nulla  mercede  hyacinthoa 
iiuicere,  etfraeto  busta  piare  eado." 

Ovid,  Met.  12.  21^'2  (of  the  battle  of  the  centaurs  and  Lapithae) : 

.     .  "  et  prima  pocula  pugna 

missa  volant, /ra^i&sque  cadi,  cuivique  lebetes." 

These  cadi  {called  urnae  by  Juvenal,  7.  236  : 

"  quot  Siculus  Phrygibus  vini  donaverat  urnas") 

were  of  a  tapering  top-shaped  figure,  with  narrow  mouths, 
to  be  stopped  with  cork  bungs  (Pliny,  HM.  Nat.  16.  8, 
^13;  21.  k,  §5),  and  in  every  way  resembled  our  modern 
earthenware  and  stoneware  jars,  except  that — being  of  an  inferior 
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clay  and  less  skilfully  and  carefully  baked— tliey  were  more 
brittle  ("  fragiles  cadi,"  "fracto  cado,"  above).  They  were 
commonly  of  a  red  colour  (Mart.  1.  55  : 

"  rtavaque  de  rubro  prouiere  mella  cado." 

Ihid.  U.  66 . 

"  vina  ruber  fudit  noii  peregiina  cadus"), 

the  colour  of  the  baked  clay,  and  used  for  holding  wine,  oil, 
and  vinegar;  and,  with  wider  mouths,  dried  fruits  and 
pickles.  Plinj^,  {N.  11.  36.  2^)  informs  us  that  they  were  some- 
times made  of  white  ophites  :  "  Est  enim  hoc  genus  ophitis  ex 
quo  vasa  et  oados  etiam  faciunt."  They  pro'jably  bore  pretty 
nmch  the  saine  relation  to  the  larger  vessels  in  which  wine  was 
preserved  as  our  jars  or  bottles  bear  to  our  casks.  Ovid  tells  of 
the  bottling  of  wine  into  them  by  Hyrieus  ^Fast.  5.  517 : 

■ '  quaeque  piier  quondam  primis  def uderat  annis, 
prodit  fumoso  condita  vina  cado)  ; 

and  the  words  cadis  oneraeat  of  our  text  inform  us  that  the 
wine  with  which  Acestes  presented  his  Trojan  guests  (dederat 
ABEUNTiiius)  had  been — probably  for  the  convenience  of  trans- 
port— bottled  or  jarred  {defusum,  KaTtaTafivianivov)  for  them. 
Compare  Herod.  3.  20,  where  Cambyses  sends  the  king  of  the 
Aethiopians,  among  other  presents,  foiviKtiiov  otvov  kuSuv.  It  is 
not  improbably  this  word  cadus  which  we  have  still  in  our  tea- 
caddy. 
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200-201. 

UEDERATQUE  AhEUNTIBUS  HEKOS 
MVIDIT 

IAS.  LECT. 

HKKOS  I  Vat.,  Med.  H  \  III  P.  Manut.  ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins.  (1670)  ; 

Phil.  ;  Pott.  ;   Haupt. 
HOSPES  I  "  In  3Iediceo,  hospes,"  Pierius. 

punct.  ABEUNTIB.  HKR3S  DIV.  I  Med.  (Fogg.). 

punct.  ABEUNTiBTJS  HEEOS,  DIV.  HI  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670);  Burm.  ;  Heyne ;  Brunck ;  Wakef.  ;  Wagn.  (1832,  1861); 
Thiel ;    Forb. ;  Ladew.  ;   Ribb. 

0  Pal,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


Heros  is  of  necessity  either  Aeneas  or  Aoestes.  If  it  is  Aeneas 
it  serves  the  useful  purpose  of  bringing  back  the  mind  to  that 
personage — the  real  heros  of  the  poem,  and,  without  being  ex- 
pressly named,  the  subject  of  the  long  series  of  verbs  :  videat, 

PROSPICIT,  CONSTITIT,  CORRIPCIT,  STERNIT,  MISCET,  ABSISTIT, 
FtTNDAT,    AEQUET,    PETIT,   PARTITUR,    DIVIDIT,    MULCET.       If,    On 

the  contrary,  heros  is  Acestes,  the  structure  must  be  either  bonus 

ACESTES  HEROS  ONERARAT  BEDERATQUE,  Or  BONUS  ACESTES 
ONERARAT,    HEROSQUE    DEDERAT.       NoW,    BONUS    ACESTES    HEROS 

being  altogether  barbarous  and  intolerable,  the  structure,  if  we 
understand  herds  to  be  spoken  of  Acestes,  can  be  only  bonus 

ACESTES    ONERARAT,  HEROSQUE  DEDERAT.    But  in  this  CaSC  HEROS 

becomes  a  mere  eke,  a  word  added  in  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
rounding  and  completing  the  verse — the  words  dediIra'I'que 
AiSEUNTiBUS  HEROS  convening  no  more  meaning  than  dederat- 
Qt'E  ABEUNTiBUS.  Many  years  ago,  therefore,  when  I  had  a 
much  higher  opinion  of  Virgil  as  a  poet  than  I  have  at  present, 
I  refused  to  agree  with  the  general  opinion  of  commentators  that 
herds  was  Acestes,  and  insisted  that  it  was  much  more  prob- 
(ihly  Aeneas  himself,  the  real  hero  of  the  poem.     Time,  liow- 
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ever,  that  great  mellower  of  crude  opinions,  has  since  taught  me 
that  Virgil — obsequious,  no  doubt,  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  his  readers — has  not  disdained  occasionally  in  the  course  of  his 
poem  to  take  the  helping  hand  of  an  eke,  over  a  rough  spot ; 
that  our  text  is  one  of  those  rough  spots,  and  that  heros  is  a 
mere  unmeaning  rounding  of  the  line,  as  it  is  of  the  line — 

"  altior  insurgens  et  cursu  concitus  heros." 

I  would  gladly,  if  I  could,  find  in  this  word  the  meaning  which 
Conington — sharing,  no  doubt,  my  unwillingness  to  convict 
Yirgil  of  the  use  of  ekes — has  found  in  it.  "  It  denotes,"  says 
that  generally  correct  and  judicious  commentator,  "  the  noble 
courtesy  of  the  donor."  Heros  expresses  not  courtesy,  but 
heroism ;  neither  was  there  either  nobleness  or  heroism  in  the 
presentation  of  a  few  jars  of  wine  ;  and  whatever  courtesy  there 
was  in  such  a  present,  is  already  sufficiently  expressed  in  bonus, 
(jood  or  hind.  Sorry  I  am,  for  Virgil's  sake,  to  be  obliged  to 
add  that,  pursuing  the  subject  of  this  word  further,  I  find  it 
seldom  used  by  our  author,  except  in  the  way  I  have  just 
described,  viz.,  as  a  convenient  stop-gap  or  filling-up  stuff.  Let 
one  example  suffice,  6.  192  : 

.     .     .     "  turn  maximus  heros 
matemas  agnoscit  aves,  laetusque  precatur." 

What  heroic,  what  most  mighty  and  heroic  deed  was  Aeneas 
performing  in  silently  following  two  pigeons  to  the  tree  on 
which  they  were  to  perch  ?  The  words  are  of  no  manner  of  use 
except  to  fill  up  the  gap  left  by  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding 
sentence  in  the  middle  of  the  line.  To  that  blank  solely  and 
wholly  do  we  owe  the  magniloquence,  "  tum  maximus  heros." 
We  can  allow  Homer  to  fill  up  his  half  line  or  line  with  his 
TToSac  biKVQ  Pi\i\kiv<;,  or  his  a\>a^  av'^piDV  Ayafitfivwv,  or  his 
jcopu0atoA(>e  Ektwo,  and  so  forth.  Such  stereotyped  phrases  are 
conveniences  of  the  same  class  as  a  change  of  dialect,  whenever 
the  simple  word,  the  regular  form,  does  not  fit  into  the  measure, 
and  to  be  excused  in  an  age  as  primitive  as  Homer's,  but  are 
altogether  inexcusable  in  a  poet  of  the  polished  age  and  highly 
lit«rary  times  of  Yirgil ;  when  the  pc  etry  consisted  less  in  the 
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pantomimic  show — the  red  and  yellow,  green  and  gold,  flashing, 
dashing,  and  stamping  of  the  actors — than  in  the  depth  and 
pathos,  sonorousness,  melodiousness,  and,  I  may  add,  correct- 
ness of  their  language. 

The  correctness  of  the  above  argumentation  seems  to  be 
shown  by  the  following  passage  of  his  master — not  improbably 
iu  the  author's  memory  when  he  wrote  these  lines  :  a  passage 
where  the  self-same  laudatory  term  applied  to  tlie  bestower  of  a 
present  on  a  guest  serves  to  fill  up  precisely  the  same  blank  in 
precisely  the  same  position  in  the  verse,  Hom.  Od.  k-  617  : 

iropev  5e  e  (f)atbifios  ripas, 
'it^ovMV  ^affiKevs,  off^  cos  Sofios  afjL(peKa\o\l/€v 
Kelffe  flc  voffTtiffaVTa. 

Pity  that  Horace's  "  Decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile"  is  as  ap- 
plicable to  readers  as  to  writers  !  Pity  that  Homer's  blemishes 
reproduced  by  Virgil,  instead  of  being  on  that  account  the  more 
plainly  seen  to  be  blemishes,  are  only  on  that  account  the  more 
admired !  Perhaps,  however,  after  all,  the  fault  is  in  mj'self, 
and  owing  to  an  unluckily  too  strong  association  in  my  mind 
between  these  heroic  heroses  {that  of  our  text,  that  of  6.  192, 
that  of  12.  902,  and  those  of  so  many  other  places  where  the 
verse  is  rounded  off  with  a  /leros)  and  the  "  providus  heros"  of 
the  Moretum,  whose  prevision  and  whose  heroism  consist  solely 
in  his  going  out  betimes  into  his  cabbage  garden  to  pull 
pot-herbs. 


201. 

DIVIDIT 


Exactly   as   the    English    deals,    dintribates    (compare   Senec. 
Med.  5  : 

"  clarumque  Titan  dividena  orbi  diem,'' 

dealing  the  light,  gieiiig  each  part  or  person  a  share}  is  in  a  special 
manner  applied  to  the  giving,  distributing,  or  dealing  out  of 
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food.  Compare  Spart.  in  Didio  Inliano :  "  lulianus  tantae 
parsimoniae  fuisse  perhibetui',  ut  per  triduum  porcellum,  per 
triduumleporem,  divideret."  Iiiscript.  ret.  :  "  Editis  ad  dediea- 
tionem  scaenicis  ludis  per  quartiduum,  et  circensibus,  et  epulo 
diviso."  Imcript.fet. :  "  cuius  dedic.  crustum  et  mulsum  populo 
di visum  est"  [both  inscriptions  quoted  by  Gronovius,  Dintrihe 
{^axiA),  ad  Stat.  8ih\  1.6']. 


202. 

NEQUE  ENIM  IGNARI  SUMUS  ANTE  MALORUM 
0  PASSI  GKAVIORA  DABIT  DEUS  HIS  QUOQUE  FINEM 

Ante  witli  Servius,  Aldus  (1514),  Gesner,  Forcellini,  Heyne, 
Thiel,  Wagner,  and  Forbiger,  belonging  to  malorum  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Greek  adverb  so  often  supplies  the  place  of 
an  adjective  to  a  Greek  noun ;  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1  (ed.  Hutch, 
p.  31)  :  AAA'  o(  Tt  Twv  irapavTiKU  riSoviov  airt)(<if^£voi,  ov\, 
M'O  f.iriCnroTt  tv(j)f)avO(ti(7i,  tovto  TTpaTTOvatv,  aW  oTra>g  Sia 
TavTtjv  Tt)v  iyKpaniav  iroWaTrXaaia  tig  tov  nriira  ^povov 
t\<(l}paiv(i)VTai,  ovno  TrcpacrKEua^opraf,  where  there  are  no  less  than 
two  instances  of  the  structure  ;  Avifh  Siipfle,  however,  (who 
very  appropriately  quotes  Hom.  Od.  5.  88,  wapoQ  yt  fitv  ov  n 
dtifjLtZst^y,  Voss  and  Conington,  belonging  to  ignari  sumus,  to 
which  latter  opinion  I  give  (at  least  until  the  production  of 
some  one  example  of  the  hyphen  ante-malum  to  set  against 
Ovid's  "ignara  malorum,"  Met.  11.  573  : 

"  Aeolis  interea  tantmuni  ignara  malorum," 

and  our  author's  own  "  ignara  mali,"  1.  634  : 

"  non  ignara  mali  miseris  siiceurrere  disco"), 

my  unqualified  adhesion,  quoting  at  the  same  time  Tacit.  Aniial. 
16.3:  "Non  falsa  ante  somnia  sua,"  where  "ante"  plainly 
belongs  not  to  "  somnia,"  but  to  "  falsa." 
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Dabit  beus  his  quoque  finem.  Compare  Aesch.  Sept.  c. 
Theh.  35  (Eteocles  speaking)  :  iv  rtXit  Ocoq.  Aesch.  Suppl.  Sll 
(of  Jupiter)  : 


203-217 


Holds  worth  in  his  "  Remarks  and  Dissertations  on  the  Four 
Greorgics  and  First  Six  Aeneids"  (republished  in  the  Miscell. 
Virgil.,  Cambridge,  1825),  points  out  the  remarkable  parallel- 
ism between  this  passage  and  the  address  of  Teucer  to  his  com- 
panions, when  flying  from  Salamis  (Hor.  Od.  1.  7.  32) ;  and 
assuming  the  parallelism  to  be  proof  that  the  one  was  copied  from 
the  other,  qiieries  which  is  the  original,  and  which  the  copy.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  two  passages  are  alike  original, 
and  that  the  great  similarity  arises  not  from  imitation,  but  from 
the  natural  necessity  that  two  great  contemporaneous  poets — 
fellow-countrymen,  and,  it  may  be  presumed;  similarly  educated 
and  imbued  with  similar  doctrines — should  similarly  treat  two 
similar  subjects. 
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204-211. 

VOS  EX  SCYLLAEAM  RABIEM  PENITUSQUE  SONANTES 
ACCESTIS  SCOPULOS  VOS  ET  CYCLOPIA  SAXA 
EXPERT!  REVOCATE  ANIMOS  MOESTUMQUE  TIMOREM 
MITTITE  FORSAN  ET  HAEC  OLIM  MEMINISSE  lUVABlT 

DURATE  ET  VOSMET  REBUS  SERVATE  SECUNDI8 


Donatus  refers  penitus  to  accestis  :  "  Ut  ostenderetur  exis- 
teute  fortunae  suffragio,  ex  intima  saxomm  ipsorum  parte  libe- 
ratos."  -  Servius  hesitates  whether  to  refer  it  to  accestis  or  to 
SONANTES  :  "  Penitusque,  &c.,  i.  c  valde,  et  aut  valde  sonantes, 
aut  Yalde  accessistis,  i.  e.  iuxta."  There  ought  to  have  been 
neither  doubt  nor  difference  of  opinion.  Penitus  is  shown  to 
belong  to  sonantes,  first  by  the  so  much  better  sense :  thoroughly, 
far  within,  sounding,  than :  thoroughly,  far  within,  approached ; 
and  secondly,  by  the  exact  parallels,  6.  59 :  "  penitusque  re- 
postas,"  and  Ovid,  Met.  2.  179  :  "penitus  penitusque  iacentes," 
both  occupying  the  same  position  in  the  verse  as  penitusque 
sonantes. 

Penitus.  "  Penitus  bedeutet  hier  weithin,  weit,  wie  Aen. 
6.  59,  'penitusque  repostas  Massylum  gentes.'  Unter  den  weit 
schallenden  felsen  ist  aber  zunachst  die  Charybdis  zu  verstehen," 
Siipfle.  A  double  misunderstanding,  as  it  seems  to  me — ^first,  of 
the  meaning  of  penitus,  which  (see  above)  is  not  far-away, 
but  far  within,  thoroughly,  in  the  inmost  parts ;  and  secondly, 
of  the  object  meant  by  sonantes  scopulos,  which  is  not 
Charybdis,  but  the  Scyllaean  rooks  ;  sonantes  scopulos  being 
the  complement  of  scyllaeam  rabiem,  and  the  two  expressions 
SCYLLAEAM  RABIEM  and  SONANTES  SCOPULOS  making  up  the  com- 
pound notion,  the  sounding  rocks  .of  the  raging  Scylla,  i.  e.  the 
rocks  which  the  raging  Scylla  makes  to  sound,  /.  e.  the  rocks 
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which  sound  with  the  barking  of  Soylla's  dogs.  Compare  the 
similar  connexion  of  rabies  and  son  an  s,  6.  49  : 

"  et  rabie  fera  oorda  tument,  maiorque  videri, 
neo  mortale  sonans," 

where  "rabie"  and  "  sonans"  belong  not  to  two  different  objects, 
but  the  one  object,  the  Sibyl  whose  rabies  raises  her  voice  to  a 
pitch  beyond  human.  Sonantes,  therefore,  not,  with  Heyne, 
"  fluetibus  allisis,"  but  "  latratibus  canum  Scyllaearum."  Con- 
trast 7.  587 : 

' '  ut  pelagi  rnpes,  magno  veniente  f ragore, 
quae  sese,  multis  circum  latrantibus  undis, 
mole  tenet ;  scopuli  nequidquam  et  spumea  ciroum 
saxa  freraunt," 

where  (there  being  no  Scylla,  and  therefore  no  dogs  to  originate 
the  barking  noise)  the  barking  noise  is  ascribed  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  waves,  and  only  secondarily  to  the  rooks,  which 
"fremunt" — are  set  in  vibration  by  and  "fremunt"  with — the 
noise  of  the  waves,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sounding  board 
of  a  stringed  instrument  is  set  in  vibration  by,  and  f remit 
with,  the  noise  of  the  strings.  On  the  contrary,  in  all  accounts 
of  Scylla,  the  noise  made  by  herself,  i.  e.  by  her  dogs,  is  the 
principal  feature.     Thus,  3.  431  : 

"  quam  semel  informem  vasto  vidisse  sub  antro 
Scyllam  et  caeruleis  canibus  resonantia  saxa  " 

{where  "  caeruleis  canibus  resonantia  saxa"  is  the  complement  of 
"  informem  vasto  sub  antro  Scyllam,"  and  the  rocks  resounding 
with  blue  dogs  no  other  than  the  rocks  of  Scylla  herself), 
Ciris,  58,  and  JSc/.  6.  75  : 

"  Candida  succinctam  latrantibus  inguina  monstris 
Duliehias  vexasse  rates  et  gurgite  in  alto 
deprerisos  nautas  canibus  lacerasse  marinis." 

Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  3.  1.  122  : 

"  ScyUave,  quae  Siculas  inguine  teiret  aquas." 
Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  h-'lO.  25  : 

"  Scylla  fpre.^i  trunco  quod  latrat  ab  inguine  monstris." 
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Scvi.hAEAM  RABiEM.  The  Scjllaean  rage,  i.  e.  the  rabid  dogs 
of  Scylla  (which  might  have  devoured  you).  Compare  Ovid, 
Met.  Ik.  6^,  of  the  same  Scylla  : 

"  et  corpus  quaerens  femorum,  cnirunique  pedumque, 
Cerbereos  richis  pro  partibus  invenit  illis, 
statque  canum  rabies." 

Lucret.  5.  892  (ed.  Munroj  : 

' '  aut  rabidis  canibus  sucf  inctas  semimarinis 
corporibus  Scyllas.'' 

Cyclopia  saxa.  "  Aut  quae  Cyclops  in  Ulyssem  iecit ;  aut 
certe  Siciliam  dixit.  .  .  .  Quidam  tamen  haec  saxa  inter  Catanam 
et  Tauromenium  in  modum  metarum  situ  naturali  dicunt  esse, 
quae  Cyclopea  appellantur,  quorum  medium  et  eminentissi- 
mum  Galate  dicitur,"  Servius.  "  Littus  Cyolopum  saxosum  in 
Sioilia,"  Wagner  (1861).  "  Cogitari  non  possunt  nisi  saxa 
Cyclopum  quae  in  Aeneae  naves  ah  illis  iactata  videremus, 
nisi  '  nequioquam  lumine  torvo '  cessantes  VirgOius  eos  reU- 
quisset,  postea  narrationem  earn  diligentius  persecuturus," 
Conrads,  Quaest.  Virgil.  Trier,  1863.  No,  no ;  cyclopia  saxa 
is  simply  Aetna,  as  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  use  of  the 
exactly  similar  periphrasis  "  Cyclopum  scopuli"  for  A^tna  by 
Siatins,  Sih:  5.  3.  k7 : 

"  utque  utinam  fortuna  mihi  dare  Manibus  [patris]  aras 
par  templis  opus,  aeriamque  educere  molem 
Cyclopum  scopulos  ultra,  atque  audacia  saxa 
Pyramidum,  et  magno  tumulum  praetexere  luco," 

where  the  meaning  can  only  be  higher  than  Aetna.  Both  peri- 
phrases, both  that  in  our  text  and  that  of  Statins,  express 
Aetna,  Aetna  being  the  habitation  of  the  Cyclops  (Eurip. 
Cyel.  20:     ■ 

AiTpaiav  TTcrpav, 
IV   01  /xovanes  irovnov  iraihcs  Beov 
KvKXoiires  otKova   avrp'  epri/x   avSpoKTOvoi. 


Aen.  3.  6^3  : 


"  eentiim  alii  curva  baec  habitant  ad  littora  volgo 
infandi  Cyclopes,  et  altis  moutibus  errant." 
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Ovid,  Met.  15.  1 : 

"  ftiganteis  iniectam  faucibus  Aetnon, 
arvaque  Cyclopiim"), 

exactly  as  the  periphrasis  "  Trinacria  rupes"  expresses  Aetna, 
Aetna  being  in  Trinacria  (Catull.  68.  03  : 

"  cum  tantum  arderera  quantum  Trinacria  rupes"). 

The  identical  periphrasis  is  nsed  also,  and  no  less  plainly,  for 
Aetna  by  Silius,  14.  512  : 

"  illnin,  \\hi  labentem  pepiilerunt  tela  sub  undas, 
ossa  Syracosio  fraudatum  naufraga  bnsto, 
iieverunt  freta,  fleveriint  Cyclopia  saxa, 
et  Cyanes,  et  Anapus,  et  Ortygie  Arethusa." 

FoilSAN    ET    HAEC  OLIM  MEMINTSSE  lUVABIT.       Erasm.   CoJloq. 

Opulent.  Sord.:  " Actorum  laboruni  solet  esse  iuounda  com- 
memoratio."     Sir  W.  Scott,  Lad//  of  the  Lake,  1.  16  : 

"  a  summer  night,  in  grecn\vood  spent, 
were  but  to-morrow's  merriment." 

DuR.iTE    ET    TOSMET    REBUS    SEUVATE     SE(;,UNDIS.        My  ,  first, 

composition  was  an  English  thesis  written  on  this  line,  given 
me  as  a  subject  by  my  schoolmaster,  when  I  was  about  ten 
years  of  age.  I  still  remember  how  dry  I  found  the  subject — in 
other  words,  how-  scanty  the  stock  of  ideas  out  of  which  I  had 
to  draw;  how  empty  the  viscera  out  of  which  the  young 
spider  was  called  upon  to  spin  its  first  web. 

DuRATE,  have  patience.     See  Ariosto,  Orl.  Fur.  If..  9  : 

"  cV  io  non  posso  durar,  tanto  ho  il  cor  vago 
di  far  battaglia  contro  qucsto  mago" 

[^cannot  trait,  have  not  patience]. 


HENRY,  AEXEIDEA,  VOL.  1.  32 
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208. 

SPEM  VUI.Ttl  SIMULAT  PREMIT  Al.TXIM  CORDE  DOLOTIEM 

r^jR.  lEOT, 

AilUM  I  Vat.,  Jion)^,  Med.  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  If.  Heins.  (1670); 

Heyne;  Bnmck-;  Wakef . ;  Wagn.  (1832,  1861);  Thiel ;  Fork  ;' Lad. ; 

Haupt ;  llibb. 
ALTO  I  "In  oblongo  codice  praeveteri  et  aliquot  aliis  MSS.  amo,"  Pierius^ 

0  Pal,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


SpEM      A'ULTU.    SIMULAT,       PREMIT      AT-TtiM      CORDE       UOLOREJ^ ; 

<l>aivoTrpoa(Dirii.      Cic.  Sj)p.  ad  Att.   7.   20y   and  lU-  ^h-   (edk 
Lamb.) 

Premit  ai.ttjm  CORDE  DOLOREM.     Compare  10.  464  ; 

.     .     .     "  magnumijue  sub  imo 
corde  premit  gemitum." 

ApoU.  Erhod.  4.  1723  : 


215-217. 

TERGORA  DIRIPIUNT  COSTIS  ET  A'ISCERA  KUDANT 

PARS  IN  FRUSTA  SECANT  VERIBUSQUE  TREMENTIA  FIGUKT 

EITTORE  AENA  LOCANT  AEII  FLAMMASQUE  MIMSTRANT 


YAn.  lECT. 
DiETPiUNT  I   Vat.,  Horn.,  Med.  Ill  P.  Manut.  ;   Forb.  ;  Eibb. 
DKHIPIUNT  III  D.  Heins.  ;   N.  Heins.  (1670)  ;   Heyne;   Brunefc;  Wakef.; 

Wagn.  (1832  ;  ieci.  F«V<7.,  1861) ;  Tbiel ;  Lad.;   Haupt. 

,0  Pul,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


YiscERA.     Not  the  riiicem  or  internal  organs,  as  T>'e  use  the 
Mord  viscera  at  present,  but  the  flesh ;    Apul.  I)e  Dogm.  Plat 
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1.  IS:  "  Visceribus  ossa  sunt  tecta ;  eadem  revincta  sunt  nervi?. 
Et  tamen  ea,  quae  sunt  internuntia  sentiendi,  sic  sunt  operta 
viseeribus,  ne  crassitudine  sensus  hebetentur.  Ilia  etiam,  quae 
iunoturis  et  copulis  nexa  sunt,  ad  celeritatem  faoilius  se  movendl 
baud  multis  iiipedita  sunt  viseeribus."  Viscera  nudaxt,  there- 
fore :  expoHe  the  flesh,  viz.,  by  stripping  off  the  skin — teegoua 

DERIPIUNT  COSTIS. 

Frusta.  Not  what  we  call  joints,  but  what  we  call  collop-i, 
steaks,  or  chaps.  Frustum  is  always  a  small  piece,  and  is 
specially  contrasted  with  pars,  or  a  larger  portion,  by  Seneca, 
Epist.  89 :  "  Faciam  ergo  quod  exigis,  et  Philosophiam  in  partes 
non  in  frusta  dividam.  Dividi  enim  illam,  non  concidi,  utile 
est ;  nam  comprehendere,  quemadmodum  maxima,  ita  minima, 
difficile  est."  Compare  Plaut.  Pers.  8^9  :  "Loquere  tu  etiam, 
frustum  pueri?" — you  bit  of  a  boy ;  or,  as  we  say,  you  chap. 

Veribusque  trementia  [frusta]  figunt.  Not  fix  or  run 
the  frusta  on  the  spits,  but  pierce  the  frusta  with  spits,  riiii 
spits  into  the  frusta  — exactly  as  11.  691 :  "  Buten  .  .  .  cuspide 
figit ;"  5.  544  :  "  flxit  arundine  malum."  Compare  Quint. 
Calab.  1.  611 : 

rrj  yap  [jlevdea'iKGnrf]  eirefftrvfieuos  fiey*  e;^io(raTo  Ilr}\eos  viosy 

Kai  01  a<}>ap  ffuu  CTreipev  aeWoireSos  Se/xas  iinrou' 

.evre  rts  afi'P^  o^e\oi(J'iy  utrep  irvpos  at3a\oevTOS 

ffirXayx^a-  Sia/XTreipTjcnv  sireiyo/xsvos  irori  Sopwoif  [for  supper], 

Tj  cas  Tis  (TTOVoevta.  jSaA.Wi'  ev  ope<T<Tiy  aKovra 

Btip-qriip  e\a(}>oio  fiG(Ti]v  5ia  VTi^va  Kipffrj 

e<T<TJfieyasj  -Trrap-evr)  5e  Biafitrepes  o^pi/xos  aixfx-q 

trpsfxvov  es  vi^ikqjjloio  irayf]  Spvos,  rt  evt  irevKT). 

The  spits  were  held  at  one  end  in  the  hand,  and  so  the  meat 
on  the  other  end  hekl  over  the  fire  until  roasted ;  Horn, 
OcL  S,  m : 

aiTTuy  5'  oKpoTTopovs  ofieKovs  €v  x^?^^^  ^xovres.. 

Hom.  //.  1.  I^6S : 

.     .     .     veot  Si  Tap'  ttVTOv  ex""  ''■ei'"''»;3oAa  xepff'*"- 

Coripp.  Johann.  3.  166 : 

.     .     .     "  frustis  conciditur  altis 
omne  pecus,  vci-ubiisque  trementes  conscrit  artiis." 
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LtlTTOKK      AEXA      I.OfANT     AI,1T,      I'LAMMASQITE      MINISTRANT. 

"  Quorsum  ?     Ceiie  non  ad   elixandas   carues,   quibus  heroica 

tempora  plane  non  utebantur,  ut  notum  est.      Et  .  .  .  torreri 

amies  in  antee.  versu  significatur.      Igitur  bis  abenis  aquam 

■oalefaeiunt  (cf.  Aen.  6.  218,  S19),  ut  se  lavent  ante  epulas,  ex 

more,"  Heyne.     All  erroneous ;    for,  first,  not  only  Valerius 

Elacous    (8.  252)   describes   the   Argonauts   as  roasting  part, 

boiling  part,  of  their  game — 

.     .         '■^  silrestria  laetis , 
praemia,  venatu  iacili  quaesita,  supersunt : 
pars  verubus,  pai'S  undanti  despumat  aheno  " 

— but  Ovid  (Met.  1.  228)  describes  Lycaon  as  part  roasting  part 
boiling  the  Molossian  with  whose  flesh  he  attempted  to  deceive 
Jupiter : 

"  atqiie  ita  semiueces  partiip  ferventibus  artus 
moUit  aquis,  partim  subiecto  tomiit  igni."^ 

Compare  («),  Ovid,  Met.  6.  6^5  (of  Itys,  part  boiled  and  part 
roasted  by  his  mother)  :' 

.     .     .     "  pars  inde  cavis  exsiiltat  aenis  : 
pars  verubus  stridet ;" 

(l»).  Sen.  Tliyent.  765  (of  the  banquet  of  Thyestes)  : 

"  haec  Yerubiis  haerent  -viscera,  et  lentis  data 
stillant  eaminis  ;  ilia  flammatiis  latex, 
querente  aeno,  iactat," 

in  both  which  passages  we  have  not  only  the  boiling,  but  the 
very  aena;  and  (c),  'EuTip..Ct/cIops,  392  : 

Kai  xoAKeoK  Ac^jjt'  erefecrev  rvpi, 
o0e\ovs  t'  aKpovs  fiev  eyKeKav/ievous  wpi, 
leffTous  Se  Speirdyu  raWa,  iraKiovpov  K\aSi>y, 
AiTpaua  Te  a(payeta,  TrsXeHeojif  yvoBois 

ws  S   7)1/  crot/xa  -Kavra  roj  deoffrvyei 
AiSou  fuiyeipco,  (pare  avfifjia^as  Sua 
eir(pa('  ermpwv  toiv  f/j.ai>  pvSfia  tivi, 
rov  fiev  \e0riTos  es  kvtos  xo^tlAaTov,    '  ' 
Tov  S'  au,  TfvovTos  apvaaas  tucpou  voSos, 
■traioiv  irpos  o^vv  y  ovvxa  rreTpaiou  \iBov, 
(yKiipaXov  i^eppave,  Kai  KaSapirafras 
\a$pui  /aaxaipa  ffapKas  eJoiTrra  irvpi, 
Ta  S'  €s  \fPriT  ftpTiicev  e\pe(rSat  ;11eA7j. 
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Secondly,  tlie  heating  of  water,  Ant.  6.  /US,  r-ild,  was  for 
the  purpose  of  washing  a  dead  body,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  warm  water  wherewith  to  wash  before  eating. 
Thirdly,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Aeneadae,  in  their  present 
circumstances,  would,  if  they  required  water  to  wash  before 
eating,  heat  water  for  the  purpose,  and  not  content  themselves 
with  cold  water.  Fourthly,  the  division  into  roasting  and 
boiling  was  necessary  on  aocoiint  of  the  difficulty — almost  im- 
possibility— of  roasting  some  parts,  viz.,  the  omenta  and  other 
internal  parts ;  and,  fifthly,  the  action  ascribed  to  pahs  in 
verse  116  having  relation  to  the  food,  the  action  ascribed  to 
ALII  in  verse  117  must  relate  to  the  food  also — pars  iind  alii 
corresponding  to  each  other,  and  the  food  being  the  subject  not 
only  of  the  immediately  preceding  but  of  the  immediately 
succeeding  verse ;  in  which  latter  the  poet,  had  he  just  informed 
us  they  heated  water  for  bathing,  would  surely  have  told  us 
not  that  they  began  their  repast,  bat  that  they  first  bathed  and 
then  began  their  repast. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  reject  the  explanation  of  Heyne,  and 
adopt  that  of  Donatus:  "alii  vero  cum  aqaa  imponebant  igui 
vasa  aenea  ut  elixam  faoerent  carnem." 


218. 


F    U    ,S    I 


Not  scattered,   but   xtretvhed,    laid  at  ease,    eKx_uToi.       Compare 
Epigr.  Pauli  Silentiarii,  Aiithol.  Pal.  ■'>.  ''^75  : 

AeieKma  xafii<r(!a  Mevexparis  eicxiTos  vwva 

Stat  Silr.  i.  1.  17U  : 

"  tu  modo  fnsus  humi  lucriu  avui'saris  iuiquani.'' 
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Claiid.  E'pitli.  Pall,  ct  Celeriiiae,  r.  1: 

' '  Forte  Venus   .     .         ...  ... 

.     siclereos  per  gramina  f'liderat  aitus, 
acclinis  florum  ciimulo." 

Val,  Flacc.  1.  252  (of  th6  Argonauts  stretchiug  themselves  on 
the  seaweed) : 

''  moUi  iuvenes  fundimtur  in  alga  " 

[where  it  may  he  worth  while  remai-king  that  the  ahja  of  the 
lioman  writers  is,  I  douht  not,  the  Poseidonia  ooeaniea,  whicli, 
thrown  up  by  the  sea  and  dried  by  the  sun,  clothes  with  so  sqIV 
and  deep  a  bed  the  immediate  edges  of  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Being  so  soft  and  dry,  nothing  could  answer  better 
for  the  "  alga"  of  Valerius  Flaccus : 

.     .     "  moUi  iuvenes  funduntitf  in  alga." 

Being  infinite  in  quantity,  and  perpetually  renewed  by  fresh 
supplies  cast  up  by  the  waves,  nothing  could  answer  better 
for  the  "alga"  of  Horace,  Sat.  2.  5.  8 : 

"  et  genus  et  virtus,  nisi  cum  re,  vilior  alga  e.st." 

How  often  have  I  not  rested  luxuriously  on  it,  sitting  or  lying 
in  the  sun,  where  it  clothes  the  beach  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leghorn !] 

Mensae  remotae.  Not  to  be  understood  literally,  as 
meaning  taUes  removed,  but  generally,  as  equivalent  to  our  cloth 
removed,  or  dinner  oivn  See  Comm.  on  the  same  expression, 
verse  727. 
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221-226. 

AMISSOa  LONGO  SOCIOS  SERMONE  RKQUIRUNT 

SPEIIQIJE  METL'MQUE  INTER  I>UBII  SEU  VIVERB  CREDANJ.' 

SIVE  EXTREMA  PATI  NEC  lAM  EXAUDIRE  VOCATOS 

PRAECIPUE  PIUS  AENEAS  NUNC  ACRIS  ORONTI 

NUNC  AMYCI  CASUM  GEMIT  ET  CRUDELIA  SECUM 

FATA  lACI  FORTEMQUE  GYAN  FORTKMQUE  CLOVNTHU.M 


INTKII   DUBU,   Serv.  ;    Dan.   H. ;    N.  H.  (1670)  ;    Heyn.  ;   Wagn.   (1861)  ; 

llibb. 
iNTKKDTiBii.     "Et  quidam  oommodius  distingui  putant :  spemque  metuh- 

Q.VE  INTER,  et  sic  subiunguat :   dubii  seu  vivere  credant,"  Serv. 
Most  undoubtedly  dtjbii  inter,  not  dubii  skit.     Compare  5.  6oi  : 

"  at  matres  primo  ancipites,  pculisque  in.ilignig 
ambiguae  spectare  rates  miseruni  inter  amoieiu 
praesentis  terrae,  fatisque  vocantia  regna," 

where  the  structure  is  "  ambiguae  inter." 


Ifot,  with  the  commentators,  a  mere  allusion  to  the  coii- 
clamation  of  the  dead  ("  Mos  conclamandi  mortuos  tangitur 
his  verbis,"  "Wagner  (184-5,  1849),  explaining  nec  iam  exau- 
DiRE  vocATOS ;  and,  ed.  1861,  explaining  the  same  words, 
"si  vocentur"),  but — as  sufficiently  shown  by  amissos,  re- 
QuiRUNT,  and  nec  exaudire  vocatos — the  actual  conolama- 
tion  itself. 

Amissos  longo  socios  sermone  requirunt.  "Non  tarn 
qualis  post  coenam  esse  solet,  quam  potius  multis  cum  querelis. 
Vulgari  oratione  diceres  :  multa  de  sociis  inter  se  conqueruntur," 
Heyne.  No,  no;  requirunt  is  nearch/or,  look  /'or,  long  for,  try 
to  get,  try  to  recover — reposcunt.    Compare  Val.  Flaec.  3.  601  : 

"  illtim  omnes  laeryniis  moestisque  reposcore  votis." 

Cic.  Verr.  7.  70  :  "  Abs  te  officium  tuum  debltum  generi  et 
noniini  reqitiroet  flagito  ;"  and  Verr.  7.  lh'2  [9..  5.  67,  ed.  Orelli)  : 
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"  Omnes  hoc  loco  cives  Romani,  etqiiiadsunt  et  qui  tibique  sunt, 
vestram  severitatem  desiderant,  vestram  fidem  implorant,  ves- 
trum  auxilium  reqicirunt."     Claud.  Eapt.  Pros.  J.  315  : 

"  qiiin  potius  natoni  pelago  tenisque  req^iiiris." 

Ovid,  Met.  ^.  129  (of  Thisbe  looking  for  Pyramus) : 

"  ilia  redit :  iiivenemque  oculis,  animoque  requirit." 

Plin.  JEpist.  (J.  20  (of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius)  :  "  Alii  pamites, 
alii  liheros,  alii  coniuges  vocibus  requirebant,  vocibus  noscita- 
bant."  S.  Ambros.  de  Excessu  fratris  sui  Satyri,%8  (ed.  Monach. 
Benedict.,  1686)  :  "  Nunc  vero,  frater,  quo  progrediar,  quove 
convertar  ?  Bos  bovem  requirit,  sequ6  non  totum  putat,  et 
frequenti  mugitu  piuni  testatur  amorem,  si  forte  defecerit  cum 
quo  ducere  coUo  aratra  consuevit ;  et  ego  te,  frater,  non  requiram  P 
aut  possum  unquam  oblivisci  tui,  cum  quo  vitae  huius  semper 
aratra  sustinui':'" 

This  is  one  and'no  small  part  of  every  conclamatio :  seek 
back  the  dead  or  supposed  to  be  dead  by  much  discussion 
whether  they  are  dead  or  not — if  missing,  what  can  have  be- 
come of  them  ?  if  apparently  dead,  whether  the  death  be  real  or 
only  apparent — ;  and  is  here  performed  by  Aeneas  and  his  com- 
panions with  the  usual  inquiries  amongst  each  othef,  what  can 
have  become  of  their  lost  companions  : 

A51ISS0S  LOXBO  SOCIOS  SEKMOXE  REQUIKI'ST, 

SPEMQUE  METUMQl'E  INTER  DVBII  SEV  TlVElUi  CllELJANT 

SIVE  EXTJIEMA  I'ATr. 

Compare  the  Theban  soldiers'  requlrere  of  missiilg,  Amphiaraus 
(Stat.  Theh.  8.  -?15)  :  .•; 

"  iiim  fessis'gemitu  pauHatim  corda  levaljat 
exhaustusSCTiiioiie  dolor," 

where  we  have  the  very  "  sermone"  of  our  text. 

Anotlier  part  of  the  conclamatio  is  lamentation.  See  Sil. 
10.  404  (of  the  Roman  soldiers  after  the  battle  of  Cauuae) :    ' 

"  "  hie  Galba,  hie  Piso,  et  Icto  non  digiius  inerti 
Curio  deflentiir ;  gravis  illic  Seaevola  bello  : 
hos  passim  ;  at  Paiili  prtritcr  cou  dira  parentis 
fata  seiuimt." 
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This  part  of  every  conclamatio  is  described  in  no  less  express 
terms  in  our  text :. 

PUAECH'UE  PIUS  AENEAS  N'UNl'  ACKIS  OllONTI 

XUnO  AMyuI  I ASUM  GEMIT,  ET  CRUDKLIA  SEtUM 

I'ATA  LYCI,  FOttTEMaUE  GYAN,  FOllTEMQL'E  CLDANTHVM, 

not  improbatlj  the  very  words  which  afforded  Silius  his  model. 
The  last  and  principal  part  of  the  co  nclaraatio — that  from 
wliicli  as  its  most  distinguishing  feature  the  custom  takes  its 
name — is  the  calling  on  the  deceased  or  missing  to  come  back. 
Compare  Aeit.  J.  67  : 

.     .     .     "  animamqiie  sepulchro 
condimus,  et  magna  supremimi  voce  ciemus." 

Lucret.  3.  466  : 

"  interclumque  gravi  lethargo  fertur  in  altuni 
aeterriumque  sopoi-em,  oculis,  nutuque  cadenti ; 
xmde  neque  exandit  voces,  neqne  noscere  vultus 
illorum  potis  est,  ad  vitaiii  qui  revocantes 
cireumstant,  lacrj'mis  rorantes  ora  genasque.'' 

Ovid,  Met  i.  I.'i3  : 

"  I'yrame,  reaponde  ;  tua  te,  carissime,  Thisbe 
nominat:  exaudi,  vultusque  attolle  iacentes." 

This  most  essential  and  distinguishing  part  of  the  conclania- 
.tio  is,  in  our  text,  not  merely  touched  on  ("taiigitur"),  but 
.  stated  in  the  most  express  terms  to  have.  been,  performed  by 
Aeneas  and  his  comrades — xe(j  exaudire  a'ocatos.  They  were 
not  only  missing,  but  (iam  extrbma  pati)  were  dead,  and  did 
not  hear  the  call  to  come  to  their  sorrowing  companions. 

The  picture  then  before  us  is  not  of  an  after-dinner's  talking 
of,  or  even  of  an  after-dinner's  mourning  over  ("  conqueriiu- 
tur,"  Heyne),  lost  companions:  it  is  of  the  conclamatio 
itself — of  the  talking  of  the  lost,  of  the  enumeration  of  the  per- 
fections of  the  lost  {a  oris  OROXTl,  FORTEM  GYAN,  FORTEM 
ci.oanthum  ;  and  compare  Silius,  10.  404  (quoted  above) :  "  Leto 
noil  dignun  iiierfi,  Curio,"  "  r/rffr/s  Scaevola  be/Zo,"  "  PauUi  pririfi-r 
ceil  (/ij-ajMreiiii'if'ifci  geniunt"),of  the  inquiry  amongst  each  other 
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what  had  become  of  them,  of  their  lamentations  for  tlieui,   and 
of  the  actually  calling  on  them  in  a  loud  voice  to.  come  back. 

Nec  iam  exaudiee  vocatos.  "  VooATOs  :  si  vocentur," 
Wagner  (ISSl).  No,  no  ;  vocatos  is  clear  and  positive— having 
i>een  mlklL-:  fthey  actually  call  them  ("  moesto  clamore  requirunt," 
•Slius,  ^s  above),  and  receiving  no  answer  (nec  exaudike),  con- 
oliade  they  are  dead  ;  not  without  hope,  however,  that  it  may  be 
otherwise,  and  they  may  have  escaped  (spem  MEtUMQUE  inter 
©iiBii  SEU — sive).  Nor  let  it  be  objected  that conclamation implies 
•death,  and  that,  the  "amissi  socii"  not  being  dead,  but  only  miss- 
ing, there  can  be  no  conclamation  intended.  Conclamation — so 
far  from  implying  death,  or  being  used  only  in  the  case  of  those 
who  were  certainly  known  to  be  dead — was  essentially  and 
originally  a  means  of  determining  whether  the  missing  or  appa- 
rently dead  were  really  and  past  all  recovery  so,  or  not ;  nay 
more,  was  a  last  means  in  case  they  were  only  apparently  lost 
or  dead,  of  recovering  them  and  restoring  them  to  their  friends. 
8ee  Quinctil.  Beclam.  8.  10:  "Unde  putatis  inventos  tardos 
funerum  apparatus  ?  Uude,  quod  exsequias  planctibus,  ploratu 
magnoque  semper  inquietamus  ululatu,  quam  quod  facinus 
videtur  credere  tarn  facile  vel  morti  ?  Vidimus  igitur  frequen- 
ter ad  vitam  post  eonclamata  suprema  redeuntes."  Serv.  ad  6. 
218  :  "  Plinius  in  N.  H.  dicit,  hanc  esse  causam,  ut  mortui  et 
-calida  abluantar,  et  per  intervalla  oonclamentur ;  quod  solet 
plerumqu©  vitalis  spiritus  exclusus  putari,  et  homines  fallere. 
Denique  refert  quendam  superpositum  pyrae  adhibitis  ignibus 
erectum  esse,  nec  potuisse  liberari."     Tzetzes : 

Toyro  S'  cS^»i/  as  fiPTjfxoves  rvyxotvovTcs  (fnXtas, 
Kai  uts  €1  aTre\€t(pdrj  rts,  Tpos  ttjc  (pcavrjv  truvSpafioi. 

"  But  '  conclamatum  est'  is  equivalent  to  certainly  dead,  and 
all  over."  To  be  sure  ;  but  not  because  conclamation  was  used 
only  in  the  case  of  certain  death  and  of  all  being  over,  but 
because  the  conclamation — that  means  which  afforded  the  last 
hope  of  recovering  the  person — had  been  tried  in  vain,  and  all 
]iop-e  was  therefore  over.  Compare  the  conclamation  of  Hylas 
by  the  Argona;uts,  Val.  Flacc.  3.  601 : 
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"  ilium  omnes  lacrymis,  moestisque  reposcere  votis, 
inoertiq^ue  metu,  nunc  longas  littore  voces 

"Sjpargerc, 

ipse 

Stat  lacrymans  magnoque  viri  cunctatuv  anioi'e  ;" 

and  of  Pkaetkon  by  his  sisters,  Ovid,  Met.  2.  3Ij.l  : 

.  .  .  "  et  caesae  pectora  palmig 
non  auditunim  miseras  Phaethonta  querelas 
nocte  dieque  vocant." 

Amissos  longo  socios  seumone  requikunt,  spemque  jietum- 
«ue  inter  bujill,  seu  viveke  credaxl'  site  extreaia  paii  nec 
lAM  EXAUDiRE  voCATos,  exactly  equivalent  to  the  more  .prosaic : 
"  Amissos  longo  socios  sermone  requirunt,  et  vocant,  spemque 
metumque  inter  duhii  seu  vivere  credant,  sive  extrema  pati  nee 
iam  exaudire." 

Pius.  "  Pius  praeter  omnes,"  Servius  (ed.  Lion).  "  Prae- 
ciPUE  Aeneas  gemit,  quia  Pius,"  La  Cerda,  following  Priscian 
and  quoting  Val.  Flacc.  5.  303  : 

"  praecipue  Aesonidem  varies  ineerta  p^r  aestas 
mens  rapit  undamtem  cuiis  ac  multa  upvantem." 

Also  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.)  The  junction  o^  praecipue  with 
PIUS  had  been  so  graceless — nay,  if  I  may  so  say  without  offence 
to  Ovid,  by  whom  the  junction  has  actually  been  made  {^Met. 
k.  551 : 

"  nam  quae  praecipue  fuerat  pia  ;  '  prosequar,'  inquit, 
'  in  freta  reginam ' ") 

80  awkward — that  I  could  hardly  allow  it  to  have  been 
made  by  our  author,  even  if  I  had  not  the  positive  proof  in 
6.175: 

"  ergo  omnes  magno  circuni  cOamore  fremebant; 
praecipue  pius  Aeneas" 

(where  the  structure  can  by  no  possibility  be  "^  praecipue  pius"), 
that  nothing  was  further  from  our  author's  mind  than  sucli 
junction.     Compare  Apoll.  Ehod.  2.  240  (of  Phineus)  : 

yfpui'jty,  trepi  8'  auTe  5ya)  vias  Bopcao, 
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This  is  one  of  the  thousand-and-one  pieces  of  idle  gossip  of 
Servius,  which  should  warn  us  against  surrendering  our  own 
better  judgment  to  the  i2Jxe  dixit  of  his  venerable  authority,  on 
occasions  on  which  we  may  yet  be  unable  to  produce  so  direct 
proof  of  his  error.  See  Rem.  on  "Praecipue  infelix,"  verse  716. 

Praecipue,  &c.  Not,  Aeneas  laments  the  fate  of  those  men- 
tioned more  than  he  laments  the  fate  of  the  others  who  perished; 
hut,  Aeneas,  more  than  his  companions,  laments  the  fate  of  those 
who  perished. 

Pius.  Aeneas  laments  more  than  his  companions,  because 
he  is  prus,  tender-hearted.     See  Rem.  on  1.  14. 

Fata  lyci,  the  fates,  i.  e.  tlie  death  of  Lycus.  Compare 
4.  20  : 

.     "  miseri  post  fata  Sychaei" 

[the  fates,  /.  e.  the  death  of  Sychaeus].    12.  395  : 

.     "  ut  deposit!  proferret  fata  parentis"  ' 

[the  fates,  i.  e.  the  death  of  his  parent].    12.  507  : 

.     .     .     "  qua  fata  celerrima"     .... 

[where  the  fates,  i.e.  death,  are  speediest].  Manil.  1.  124  (of  the 
iitaiuhi^,  or  world)  : 

.     .     .     "  piineipio  pariter  fatoque  carentcnl"  ' 

[wanting  both  beginning  and  end]. 

Lyci.  "Lyci  pro  Lycii,"Prisciau,  Granim.l2,  probablyto 
distingaish  between  this  person  and  the  Lycus  of  9.  556.  The 
truer  explanation,  perhaps,  is,  that  Virgil,  composing  the  ninth 
book,  had  wholly  forgotten  the  Lycus  of  the  first. 
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EX  lAM  FINIS  ERAT  CUM  lUPITER  AETHEKE  SUMMO 
OESPICIENS  MARE  VELIVOLUM  TERRASQUE  lACENTES 
LITTORAQUE  ET  LATOS  POPUI.OS  SIC  VERTICE  CAEM 
CONSTITIX 


Et  lAM  FINIS  ERAT.  "  Vel  epuhiruin,  \e[ /amis,  vel  7nalorum,'' 
Servius.  "  Lonffi  sermonis  :  h.  e.  qiierelarum,  aut  omnino,  coenai? 
factae.  Pompon.  SaMnus  finem  diei  interpretatur :  .  .  .  Eateor, 
nexum  vel  transitiim  mihi  non  videri  esse  felicissimi  iii- 
venti,"  Heyne.  "Sane  sermonis  /luius :  est  nota  transitionis 
formula,  qua  expressit  Homericum  illud :  (i;^  oi  ju£i>  Touivra  wpog 
«/\Ar/Xouc  ayopivnv,"  Wagner  (1832).  No  wonder  that  Heyne, 
interpreting  the  preceding  passage  as  he  did,  should  pronounce 
the  connexion  awkward.  That  passage  rightly  interpreted,  the 
propriety,  nay  the  elegance,  of  the  connexion  becomes  appa- 
rent. Et  iam  finis  erat  (Xenoph.  Ct/rop.  2  [ed.  Hutch.J,  p.  66: 
Taura  juev  Sr;  firauO'  ikTi\^tv) ;  and  now  their  search  after  and 
lamentations  for  their  missing  friends,  was  at  an  end,  when,  &c. 
The  lamentations  of  Jason's  friends  at  Jason's  departure  are 
concluded  by  Valerius  Elaccus  (1.  350)  in  the  self-same  word?. 

Our  heroes'  lamentations  are  not,  like  those  of  their  Homeric 
prototypes  ((cAaiovrsacTi  St  roiaiv  tTrjjAv^e  vriSv/xog  vttvoq,  Ocli/ss. 
12.  311.),  continued  until  night,  daylight  being  necessary  for 
the  fine  scene  immediately  subsequent :  qruM  iupiter  aethere 
SUMMO,  &c. 

Cum  iupiter  aethere  summo,  &c.  How  little  different, 
how  precisely  identical,  are  the  Christian  pictures !  Prudent. 
Catliem.  Hymn.  Matiit.  105: 

"  speculator  adstat  desuper, 
qui  nos  diebus  omnibus, 
actusque  nostvos  prospicit 
a  luce  prima  in  vesperam." 
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Hymn,  in  Confeasor. : 

"  sit  saliis  illi,  decus  atq^ue  virtus, 
qui  9upxa<  oaeli  lesiiBHS  cacumea, 
totiua  mundi  machinam  guliemiat 
UtdQus  et  unus." 

For  Spenser''s  imitation  of  the  passage,  and  of  MeriSuPy^s  diesGent 
from  heayen,  see  his  Mother  IIul>berd's  Tale,  verses  1225^  et  seqq. 
The  whole  of  the  intervi&w  hetween  Jupiter  antT  Tenus  has 
been  also  copied  and  greatly  amplified  by  CamoeiK,  Lusiml.  2. 
33. 

Terrasqpe  iacentes.^CacenteS)  altbou^  m-  the  strict 
grammatical  construction  connected  with  terhas  only,  is  con- 
nected in  the  sense  with  all  the  objects  of  despiciens,  and  is  to 
be  understood  not  of  low-lying  lands  as  contradistinguished 
from  highlands  or  mountains,  but  of  the  whole  prospect  lying 
{iacens)  under  the  eye  of  Jupiter.     Compare  Georg.  1.  65  : 

.     .       "  gletasque  iacentes 
pulvermlenta  ooqmat  maturis  solibus  aestas." 

S"rc  VBRaiiCE.  caeli  constitit.  The  nominative  to  constitit 
is  not  lUPitEE.  (verse  227),  but  ille  understood — this  being  that 
«i'aKoAou6ov  sousual  to  Yirgil  and  of  which  w&  have  already 
had  so  remarkable-  an  instance  in 

"  id  metiiens  veterisq^ue  memor  Satumia  belli;" 

and  the  sentence  begun  at  quum  iupiter  being  broken  off  at 
POPULOs,  and  a  new  one  being  begun  at  sic.  Compare  the 
exactly  corresponding  construction,  Aen.  7.  666,  : 

"  ipse  pedes,  tegumen  torquens  immane  leonis, 
terribUi  impexum.  saeta,  cum,  dentibus  albis, 
indutus  capiti,  sic  regia  tecta  subibat 
horridus,"  &c., 

where  "  ipse,"  like  iupiter  in  oue'  text,,  remains  absolutely 
without  any  corresponding  verb,  and  where  a  new  sentence  is 
begun  at  "sic."  Compare  also  "in  lucem,"  2.  471,  and  Coium.; 
also  "turn  senior  Nautes,"  and  Comm.,  5.  704.  The  structure 
should,  therefore,  be  indicated  by  a  pause  longer  than  that 
usually  placed  at  popuf.os  ;  viz.  by  a  dash,  or  semicolon^    This 
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form  of  construction,  though  of  so  frequent  occurrence  in  our 
author,  is  not  to  be  admired.  A  sentence  begun  should  b& 
finished,  unless  where  the  matter  itself  presents  an  obstacle — 
supplies  an  obvious  reason  why  it  is  not  finished.  Where  there- 
is  no  such  obvious  reason,  where  the  same  thought  is  still 
carried  on,  the  sudden  dropping  of  one  structure  and  re-com- 
mencing with  another  has  no  other  effect  than  to  disturb  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  to  shake  him  pretty  much  in  the  way  in* 
which  a  horse  which  is  trotting  on  in  a  right  line,  and  shies, 
and  then  goes  on  again  in  a  line  not  in  directum  with  that 
which  he  has  left,  shakes  his  rider  in  the  saddle.  And  it  is,  as 
I  believe,  a  real  shy  in  the  writer  :  he  has  begun  with  a  con- 
struction which  he  finds  himself  unable  to  carry  to  the  end,,  and 
— instead  of  obliterating  what  he  has  written,  and  beginning  de 
novo,  and  making  a  new  sentence  whieh  shall  be  "  teres  atque 
rotunda" —  lets  what  he  has;  writtea  stand,  and  adds  the  re- 
m.ainder  osf  the  thought  in  a  different  c&mstruction.  The  fault 
and  the  etiology  of  the  fault  is  the  same,  whether  in  poetry,  in 
declamation,  or  in  common  conversation.  If  a  long  sentence 
with  many  windings  is,  even  when  complete  and  perfect,  ill- 
adapted  for  poetry,  how  much  less  adapted  a  long  sentence  in 
whioh,  besides  the  numerous  windings,  there  is  an  actual  frac- 
ture in  the  middle — a,  fault,  as  geologists  say,  in  the  strata.  See 
Rem.  on  1.  23-2& 

Sic,  i.e.  sic  despiciens.  Compare  Evanrj.  sec.  lolian.  J^..  6  .- 
"  lesus,  ergo  f atigatus  ex  itinere  sedebat  sic  [i.  e.  sic  i atigatus] 
supra  fontem." 
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TRISTIOR  ET  LACEYMIS  OCULOS  SUFFUSA  NITEXTES 
ALLOQUITUR  VENUS  O  QT7I  RES  HOMIXUMQUE  DEUMQUE 


VAS.  LECT.  :  , 

DETJMfttiE  I  Med.  (Fog.)  HI  p.  Manut. ;  La  Cerdai ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins: 

(1670);  Heyne;  Brunck ;  Wagn.   (1832,  1861),;  Thiel;  Forb. ;  Lad,;, 

Eibb. 
DEOKTJMauE  IH  "Wakefield. 

0  Pal,  Vet:,  St.  Gall 


Tristior  ET  LACRYMis  OCULOS  SUFFUSA.  "  Ut  miserationem 
faciat  Yenus,  tristis,  flehs,  et  pulchra  iriducitur,"  Heyne.  In- 
correct. Tristior  is  less  than  tristis — rather  sad,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  English  idiom,  sadclish,  pouting,  less  gay  than  usual 
{compare  7.  205,  "ohscurior,"  rather  obscure,  but  not  quite  ob- 
scure ;  7.  46,  "  senior,"  a  little  old,  beginning  to  be  old,  but  not 
yet  old ;  3.  377,  "  tutior,"  comparatively  safe,  but  not  quite 
safe.  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  I'Jj.:  "  Piso  ....  vultu  habituque  moris 
antiqui,  et  aestimatione  recta  seVerus,  deterius  interpretantibus 
tri-stior  habebatur,"  a  little  triste,  rather  triste^  ;  and  lacrymis 
OCULOS  SUFFUSA  is  much  less  than  flens;  flens,  proper  for 
Aeneas,  Aen.  2.  279,  had  been  improper  here,  where  the  cir- 
cumstances are  less  urgent,  where  the  person  is  a  goddess 
("neque  enim  lacrymare  deorum  est,"  Ovid,  i^«.s7/,  I/..  521;  with 
which  compare  Eurip.  HippoJ.  1395  : 

HipPOL.     opas  fi.e,  SeffTToiv',  us  ex^t  "''"''  o-BKiov ; 
Diana.        opai-  Kar'  oaaav  5'  ov  Bf/iis  jSaAeii'  Smcpv. 

Ovid,  Met.  2.  021 : 

.     .     .     "  neque  enim  caelestia  tingi 
ova  decet  lacrymis"), 

and  not  merely  a  goddess  but  the  goddess  of  beauty,  who  should 
not  spoil  her  face  with  weeping. 
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The  whole  expression,  tristior  eti.aorymis  or;ni,os  suffusa 
is  our  author's  very  elegant  paraphrase  of  sublacrjmans, 
Gr.  vnoSaKovovcra — Anthol.  Fal.  (ed.  Diihner),  f).  013  : 

TTjs  Mop«)j  TO  AoeT/jov  iSav  virsSoKpue  WIm/jlos 
fiwaiv,  •  ns  MapiT)!/,  Kai  (ri  irapepxofj.e$a.' 


•2:57-240. 

CrXCTUS  OH  ITALIAM  TERRARUM  CLAUDITUR  ORBIS 

CERTE  HINC  ROMANOS  OLIM  VOLVENTIBUS  ANNIS 

HINC  FORE  DUCTORES  RETOCATO  A  SANGUINE  TEUCRI 
I 

r^S.  LECT. 

A 
HKVOCATO  A  SANG.  I  Vat.  (REVOCATOSANGVIS'E :  the  A  superscribed, 

apparently  by  the  original  hand),  Rom.,  Med.,  Ver.  HI  P.  Manut.  ; 
D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Heyne;  Brunck;  Wakef.;  Wagn.  (1832, 
1861) ;  TMel ;  Forb.  ;   Lad.  ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 
RETOCATO  SAJS'GTJrsTE  I  "  In  Mediceo  cod.   et  aliquot  aliis  antiquis  absque 
praepositiva  particula  legitur  eevocato  sangttine,"  Pierius. 
0  Pal,  St.  Gall. 


No  tetter  example  need  be  required  of  the  utter  futility  and 
worthlessness  of  very  many  of  the  most  ancient  interpretations 
of  Virgil's  meaning  than  the  second  of  Servius's  interpretations — 
I  am  fain  for  Servius's  sake  to  say,  the  second  interpretation 
inter  Serviana  of  this  passage  :  "Sane  multi  ob  itat.iam,  iuxta 
Italiam  antique  more  dictum,  accipiunt,  ut  sit :  pars  orbis  clau- 
ditur,  quae  circa  Italiam  est ;  ob  enim  veteres  pro  iuxta  pone- 
bant  " — an  interpretation  which,  utterly  futile  and  childish  as  it 
is,  has  nevertheless  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  more  than  one 
modern  grammarian  of  whom  better  might  have  been  expected. 
See  Sehirach,  p.  512;  and  Hand,  Tarsell.  I/.,  p.  537.  The  only 
reason  which  occurs  to  me  why  so  acute  a  grammarian  as  the 
last  mentioned  should  even  for  one  moment  harbour  so  ill- 
considered  a  gloss  is,  that  he  has  been  unable  to  find  any  sense 
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ill  Servius's  first  interpretation :  "  Ne  ad  Italiam  perveniant, 
toto  orbe  pelluntur."  Hand,  no  doubt,  said  to  himself  :  How  is 
it  possible  it  should  be  necessary  to  shut  them  out  from  the  rest 
of' the  world,  in  order  to  hinder  their  arriving  in  Italy  ?  "Would 
not  the  very  surest  and  quickest  way  to  hinder  them  from  arriving 
in  Italy,  be  to  open  to  them  good  quarters  somewhere  else  ?  Ob 
cannot  be  "on  account  of  Italy,"  can  only  be  "ciroum  Italiam," 
and  the  entire  sense  :  in  their  vain  attempts  to  reach  Italy  they 
3'eaeh  nowhere ;  they  are  kept  wandering  about  Italy  without 
being  able  to  land  anywhere.  Hand  did  not  know  how  near  he 
was  to  the  true  sense  of  the  whole  passage,  notwithstanding  his 
false  interpretation  of  OB.  Juno  excludes  them  from  Italy 
(verse  35,  "  aroebat  longe  Latio") ;  the  fates,  inasmuch  as  they 
drive  them  to  Italy  (verse  .36,  "  acti  fatis"),  exclude  them  from 
all  the  world  except  Italy  :  therefore  between  Juno  and  the  fates 
they  are  excluded  from  the  whole  world — cunctus  terrarum 
CLAUMTUR  ORBis.  Let  Hand  Only  interpret  OB,  on  account  of, 
and  he  will  have  the  whole  and  true  meaning  ;  viz.,  the  whole 
world  closed  against  the  Trojans  on  account  of  Italy,  i.e.  on 
account  of  the  necessity  for,  and  at  the  same  time  the  impos- 
sibility of,  their  arriving  in  Italy.  Juno  will  not  allow  them 
to  arrive  in  Italy,  the  fates  insist  they  shall.  The  consequence 
is,  they  arrive  nowhere — 

CUNCTUS  OB  ITALIAM  TERKARUM  CLAUDITUll  OEBIS. 

Compare  1.  7: 

.     "  multum  ille  et  terris  iactatus  et  alto, 
vi  superum,  saevae  memorem  lunonis  ob  iram," 

where  "  multum  ille  et  terris  iactatus  et  alto  "  corresponds  ex- 
actly to,  is  indeed  only  another  way  of  expressing,  cunctus  ter- 
RARUM  CLAUDITUR  ORBis ;  and  where  "  saevae  memorem  lunonis 
ob  iram"  corresponds  exactly  to,  is  indeed  only  another  way  of 
expressing,  ob  italiam. 

VoLVENTiBus   ANNis.      Compare   Hom.    Od.   1.   16 :   wcpi- 

TrXoftcviov  iviavTOJV. 
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240. 

QUI  MAKE  QUI  TERRAS  OMNES  DICIrtXE  TEXERENI' 

VAE.    l.ECT. 
oMifES  (or  OMNis)  I   Fa<.  (Ribb.);    Te/-.  (Uibb.)  IH  Wakefield. 

OMNI  I  Med.  (Fogg.).  Ill  Serv.  ("  melius  omni  quam  oiNis  ")  ;  P.  Maniit.  ; 

La   Cerda ;  D.   Heins.  ;  N.   Heins.   (1670);    Heyne  ;   Jiruiick  ;   Jaliii  ; 

Wagn.  (1832,  1861) ;  Thiel ;   Supfle  ;  Forb.  ;  Ladew.  ;  Ribb.  ;   Coningt. 
DOMINI  HI  Peei'lk.  (coni.) 

0  Pal,  St.  Gall. 


Although  I  have  not  myself  xiersonally  collated  the  codices 
with  respect  to  this  passage,  I  doubt  not  at  all  that  omnes,  and 
not  OMNI,  is  the  true  reading — (1),  because,  being  the  reading 
both  of  the  Vat.  Frgm.  (Ribb.)  and  of  the  Yeronese  Palimpsest 
(Eibb.),  it  is  the  reading  of  two  first-class  codices,  against 
one,  the  Mediceaii  alone  of  the  first-class  codices  reading  omki 
(Foggini).  (^),  because  the  mason  assigned  by  Servias  (ed. 
Lion)  for  his  preference  of  the  reading  omni — viz.,  "  ut  sig- 
nificet  omni  potestate,  /.  e.  pace,  legibus,  bello  " — is  not  a  rcanon 
for  preferring  omni  to  omnes,  but  a  mere  explanation  of  the 
force  of  oMNi.  (3),  because  omni  added  to  dicione  is  a  weak 
and  flat  epithet  — "  Humile  epitheton,  et  plane  vacuum," 
Peerlkamp.  (4),  because  no  example  of  the  junction  of 
omnia  to  dicio,  either  by  Virgil  himself  elsewhere  or  by 
any  other  writer,  has  even  so  much  as  been  attempted  to  be 
adduced  either  by  Servius  or  any  other  of  the  propugners  of 
omni.  (5),  because  omnes  has  been  added  to  terras  else- 
where by  Virgil  himself  no  less  than  three  several  times,  viz., 
5.  627;  8.  26;  9.  224.  (O),  because  omnes  added  to  terras 
forms  a  happy  climax — qui  mare,  qui  terras  omnes.  ("y),  be- 
cause omnes  added  to  terras  makes  the  contrast  stronger 
between  Jupiter's  great  promises  and  small  fulfilment ;  between 
the  iinicerml  dominion  promised  and  the  present  exclusion  even 
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from  Itah'.  (8),  because  Jupiter,  in  Iiis  reply,  dwells  not  on 
the  nature  or  quality,  but  on  the  extent,  of  the  dicio  he  guaran- 
tees—286  : 

"  liis  ego  nee  metas  rerum  rec  tenipora  pono  ; 
iniperium  sine  fine  dedi ;" 


290: 


"  Romanes,  rerum  dominos,  gentemqiie  togatam.' 


241-245. 

POI.MCITl  S  QUAE  TE  GENITOR  SKNTEXTIA  VERTIT 
HOC  EQUIDEM  OCCASUM  TKOIAE  TKISTESQUE  RUINAS 
SOEABAR  EATIS  COKTKARIA  FATA  REPENDENS 
NUNC  EADEM  FORTUNA  VIROS  TOT  CASIBUS  ACT'OS 
INSEQUITUR  QUEM  DAS  FINEM  REX  MAGNE  LABORXJM 


PoLLiciTTJs. — "Wagner  has  removed  the  full  stop  placed  by 
Heyne  and  preceding  editors  after  this  word,  and  supplied  its 
place  by  a  comma,  observing :  "  Est  hoc  genus  quoddam  anacol- 
uthi."  Wagner  is  wrong.  Pollicitts,  placed  as  it  is  at  the 
end  of  the  long  sentence  certe  hinc — poleicitus,  and  at  the 
same  time  beginning  a  line  and  followed  by  a  pause,  is  the 
word  on  which  the  whole  force  and  gist  of  the  speaker  falls. 
See  Comm.  on  2.  247 ;  and  the  exactly  similar  position  of 
"  polliceor,"  Ciris,  337  : 

"  meque  deosque  tibi  comites,  mea  ahimna,  futures 
polliceor  ;'  nihil  est,  quod  texas  ordine,  longum." 

Poleicitus,  therefore,  is  not  the  participle,  but  the  finite  verb, 
and  equivalent  to  pollicitus  es  ;  and  so  Priscian,  18.  201  (ed. 
Hertz  ap.  Keil),  quoting  the  passage,  observes:  "  Deest  es. 
Cicero  pro  Ligario  :  '  queritur  se  prohibitum,'  deest  esse." 

Pollicitus.  Thou  promisedst.  Venus's  voice  falls  with  the 
last  syllable  of  the  word,  and  there  is  a  full  pause.  She 
has  stated  what  Jupiter's  promise  was,  and  the  statement  (con- 
nected with  the  preceding  complaint  that   the  Trojans  were 
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excluded  from  Italy)  implies  tliat  Jupiter  had  broken  faith— yet 
Jupiter  remains  silent.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  direct  ques- 
tion: Quae  tb,  genitor,  skntextia  vertit  ? 

Only  four  lines  further  on  we  iind  a  verse  constructed  in 
the  same  manner : 

INSEQUITUK.      QUEM  DAS  FINEM,    HEX  MAQSE,  LAIIOIIUM  ? 

where  queh  das  finkm,  rex  magne,  laborum  is  a  precisely 
similar  question,  of  precisely  tlie  same  length,  occupying  pre- 
cisely the  same  part  of  the  verse,  having  in  its  middle  a 
precisely  similar  vocative,  and  separated  by  a  pause  of  pre- 
cisely the  'same  length  from  a  first  word  of  precisely  the 
same  length,  and  in  precisely  the  same  manner  closing  the 
preceding  sentence.  Compare  the  exactly  parallel  expostula- 
tion of  Mars  with  this  same  Jupiter  on  behalf  of  Eomulus, 
Ovid,  Met.  11/..  81^2  : 

'■  tu  mihi  concilio  quondam  praesente  deoruin, 
nam  memoro,  memorique  animo  pia  verba  notavi, 
lurns  eiit,  quem  tu  tolles  iu  caerula  cacli, 
dixisti :  rata  sit  verborum  siimiiia  tuorum," 

where  "  dixisti  "  is  the  very  pollicitus  of  our  text ;  not  only 
having  the  same  meaning,  the  same  emphasis,  and  [the  same 
position  in  the  verse,  but  being  last  word  of  a  similar  protasis, 
and  separated  by  a  full  pause  from  a  similar  apodosis. 

Pollicitus  (es),  not  pollicitu's,  for  I  would  fain  save  the 
word— as  well  as  "  exosus,"  5.  687,  and  "laetatus,"  10.  827— 
from  the  ugly  scar  of  Voss's  and  Eibbeck's  un-Virgilian  muti- 
lation. 

GrENiTOR. — Independently  of  the  argument  by  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  show  in  the  preceding  remark  that  a  sen- 
tence is  closed  at  poli,icitus  and  a  new  sentence  begun  at  quae, 
there  is  another  in  the  word  genitor,  properly  and  effectively 
placed  third  word  in  the  new  sentence,  but  most  awkwardly 
and  ineffectively  last  word  but  two  in  a  sentence  consisting  of 
four  entire  lines.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  appeal  to 
the  parental  feeling  contained  in  the  tender,  and  at  the  same 
time  respectful,  word  genitor — intimately  bound  up  with  the 
words  quae   te  sextextia  ^■ERTIT,  Sire,  n/ii/  had  thou  hrokan 
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thy  promise  to  thy  davgliter  ? — is  quite  foreign  from  the  particulars 
of  the  promise  itself,  which  the  three  preceding  lines  are  occu- 
pied in  enumerating. 

Sententia.  Corresponding,  not  to  our  mere  fugitive  opinion 
or  tlioiujht,  hut  to  our  persisting,  deliherate  judgment,  the  Grer- 
luan  rath.  Compare  Cic.  ad  Lentul.  1.  7 :  "  Nostra  propug- 
natio  ac  defensio  dignitatis  tuae,  propter  magnitudinem  beneficii 
tui,  fortasse  plerisque  officii  maiorera  auctoritatem  habere  videa- 
tar  quam  sententiae.'"  Also,  Cic.  pro  Flacco,  1 :.  "  Ut  omnia 
praesidia  reipuhlicae,  totum  statum  civitatis,  omnem  memoriam 
temporam  praeteritorum  in  vestra  potestate,  in  vestris  sen- 
tentiis,  in  hoc  uno  iudicio  positam  esse  et  defixam  putetis." 
Arnohius,  1.  28  :  "  Qui  dedidimus  nos  Deo,  cuius  nutu  et  arbi- 
trio  omne  quod  est  constat,  et  in  sententiae  suae  perpetuitate 
defixum  est." 

Quae  te  sententia  veetit.  Substitute  tibi  for  vobis, 
and  we  have  the  exact  equivalent  in  10.  6 : 

"  (jiiianam  sententia  vobis 
versa  retro  ?" 

Fatis  contkaria  fata  rependens.  Repaying,  compen- 
sating, with  fates  (viz.,  happy  fates  promised),  opposite  fates 
(viz.,  unhappy  fates  present) ;  exactly  an  Ovid,  Met.  5.  15  : 

.     "  hac  vitam  servatae  dote  repeudis  ?" 

Claud.  Bapt.  Proserp.  I.  p.  198  : 

"  nascendique  vices  alterna  morte  repcndis  'r" 

Ovid,  Art.  Aniat.  "2.  677  : 

"  illae  munditiis  annonim  damna  repcnduiit-'' 

Ovid,  Amor.  1.  8.  80: 

"  vanescat  culpa  culpa  repensa  tua." 

Ovid,  Epi.'if.  15.  31 : 

"  si  mihi  difficilis  forinam  natura  negavit, 
ingonio  formae  damna  rependo  iiiear." 

Val.  Flacc.  1.  660  : 

"  quam  inuneri'  gaudons 
liquoiat  hos|ntio,  phaietrasiiue  rependerat  auio 
Sali]>oneus." 
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TertuU.  De  Pafieidia,  10:  "Absolute  itaque  praeclpitur  malum 
inalo  non  rependendum."  Aul.  Grell.  1.  3:  "Rependitur  quippe 
et  compensatur  leve  damnum  delibatae  honestatis  maiore  alia 
gravioreque  in  adiuvando  amico  honestate"  (in  every  one  of 
which  instances  rependere  is  joined  with  the  ablative  of  the 
thing  rep  en  sum;  the  repayment,  the  equivalent  value,  the 
compensation)  ;  and  exactly  as  pensare  and  compen- 
sare  are  so  often  joined  with  the  same  ablative  ;  Senec.  Oedip. 
U88  : 

' '  Xaxos  Acgeo  rediniita  ponto 
tradidit  thalamis  virgiiiem  relit'tam, 
meliore  pciisans  damna  luaiito  ;"' 


Ovid,  Trist.  3.  11.  .'+9 
Ovid,  Met.  5.  9i  : 


'  ut  miinus  munere  ppnses  ; 


'  pensaque  hoc  vulnere  viilnus, 


— in  the  last  of  which  examples  pensare  vulnus  vulnere, 
and  in  the  last  but  one  of  which  examples  pensare  munus 
munere,  is  exactly  the  rependere  fata  fatis  of  our  text. 
AndsoHeyne,  Ladewig,  Dietsch,  and  Oonington:  "Repenuexs, 
compensans  ;  fata  contraeia,  Troianorum  calamitates  ;  fatis, 
sc.  melioribus,  novo  ItaHae  regno.  .  .  .  Plane  aliter  contraria 
fata  dicuntur,  9.  136,  241  [read  7.  293;  9.  136],"  Heyne. 
"  ludem  ich  das  ungiinstige  schicksal  der  Trojanern  mit  dem 
anciern  (dem  besseren  niimlich)  abwog,"  Ladewig.  "  Q,uin  per 
V.  FATIS  idem  signifioet  atque  per  hoc,  i.  e.  praeclaras  res,  quae 
fato  Aeneae  destinatae  essent.  lam  cum  talibus  rependi  dicun- 
tur contraria  fata,  quis  est  quin  haec  mala  exantlanda  esse 
intelligai  ?  Et  quid  in  hac  sententia  vituperandum :  Hoc 
feolabar  casus,  cum  futuram  felicitatem  pluris  esse  ducerem, 
quam  mala  praesentia,  prae  ilia  haec  nihili  facerem?"  Dietsch, 
Theolog.  p.  20.  "  Compensating  or  repaying  destiny  [of  the 
destruction  of  Troy]  with  destiny  [of  reaching  Italy],"  Ooning- 
ton. 

Clear  and  usual,  however,  as  this  structure  seems  to  be, 
and  good  sense  as  it  affords  to  the  passage — for  what  better 
sense  can  there  be  than  compensating  bad  fortune  with  good  ? — 
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not  all  commentators  arc  satisfied  with  it ;  botli  Voss  and  Ilaecker- 
mann  maintaining  fatis  to  be  the  dative,  and  to  mean  the  now 
present  unhappy  fates,  to  which  the  future  promised  happy 
fates  (fata)  are  contrary  ^"  Istis  fatis,  calamitati  Troianorum, 
rependens  coNTKAEiA,meliora  fata,"  Voss)  ;  and  Haeckermann 
going  so  far  as  to  add,  with  his  ilsual  asperity  towards  Heyne, 
"Nicht  'plane  aliter'  sondern  eodeni  sensusteht  'oontrariafata,' 
7.  293  ;  9.  136 ; "  to  Dietsoh's  refutation  of  which  analysis, 
and  the  arguments  by  wliich  it  is  supported  {"  primum  male 
comparati  sunt  loci,  Aen.  7.  293,  et  9.  136,  cum  utrobique  fatis 
alicuius  fata  alterius  opponantur,  h.  1.  de  divorsis  eorundem  fatis 
dici  manifestum  sit.  Tum  qui  fatis  pro  dativo  habuerunt 
(Haeckerm.  pp.  8,  sq.)  videntur  neglexisse,  neque  rependere  un- 
quampro  exaniinave,  expendere  dictum  esse,  neo  sententiam  talem: 
HOC  [i.  e.  eo,  quod  fatis  ostendebatur)  solabar  casus  {i.  e.  mala 
fata),  FATA  (i.  e.  bona),  quae  fatis  {i.  e.  mails)  contraria 
essent,  espendens,  bene  habere,"  Dietsch,  Theolog.  p.  20)  it 
is  as  unnecessary  I  should  add  a  single  word  as  it  is  un- 
necessary I  should  observe  further  with  respect  to  Wagner's 
gloss  ("  Fatis  (sive  cum  fatis)  vs.  238  indicatis  compensans 
[avTiariKovaa]  FATA  his  coxTRARiA,  meliora  igituT  futura," 
Wagner,  1861)  than  that  compensation  of  happy  fates  with  un- 
happy, good  with  bad,  had  been  a  strange  kind  of  comfort 
indeed — hoc  solabar. 

CoNTRARiA,  i.  e.  contraria  nobis,  adversa.  Compare  Aesch. 
Etimeii.  33I4.  (ed.  Ahrens)  : 

Toyro  yap  \axos  SiaVT- 
aia  Motp'  67r6«\'^(r6y 

OccASUM  TRoiAE  TRisTESQUE  RuixAs  is  repeated  both  in 
CONTRARIA  FATA  and  iu  TOT  CASiBUS  ;  HOC  is  repeated  iu  fatis  ; 
EADEM  FORTUNA  and  TOT  CASIBUS  (therefore  also  occasuji  troiak 
TRISTESQUE  RUi^As)  are  repeated  in  i,aborum. 
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ANTENOU  POTUIT  MliUIIS  ELAPSUS  ACHIVIS 
ILLYMCOS  PENBTRARE  SINUS  ATQUB  INTIMA  TUTUS 
KEGNA  LIBURNORUM  ET  FONTEM  SUPEllARE  TIMAVI 
UNDE  PER  ORA  NOVEM  VASTO  CUM  MURMURE  MONTIS 
IT  MARE  PRORUPTUM  ET  PELAGO  PREMIT  ARVA  SONANTI 


VAJt.  LECT. 

AE 
PRORUPTUM  I  Rom.,  Med.,  Ver.  (PKORVPTVM).   HI  Serv.  ("  PROiirp- 

TUM,  4.  e.  efFusum  iluens.     Et  melius  proruptuji,  quam  pkaf.ruptum 

legere")  ;  Turnebus  ;  La  Cerda  ;  D.  Hems.  ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne  ; 

Brimok;  Wakef.  ;  Wagn.  (1832,  1861);  TMel;  Forb. ;   Lad.;  Haupt ; 

Ribb.  ;  Coningt. 

OE    , 

PKAERTJpiuii  I  Vat.    The  actual  reading  of  the  Vat.  is  PR    RVPTVM. 

Between  the    first    and    second  R    there  is  a  triangular  hole  in  the 

parchment.     This  hole  has  very  much  of  the  shape  of  an  A,  and  not  at 

all  the  shape  of  an  0.     I  conclude  that  an  A  not  an  0  has  stood  between 

the  first  and  second  R — a,  conclusion  confirmed  by  the  existence  of  a 

letter  over  the  hole,  which  appears  to  be  an  E  added  in  afterwards. 

This  added-in  letter  has  obliterating  strokes*  drawn  through  it,  and  an 

added-in  0  placed  beside  it.     I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  original 

^vriting  has  been  PRARVPTVM,  intended  for  and  afterwards  made, 

E  E 

PRARVPTVM  by  the  addition  of  the  E,  and  that  this  PRARVPTVM 

o 
has  been  changed  into  Pit.  RVPTVM  by  the  obliteration  of  the  A  and 

the  E,  the  adding-in  of  0,   and  the  subsequent  dropping  out  of   the 

obliterated  A.     HI  Senec.  [Sat.  Qioaest.  3.  i) ;  P.  Manut. 

0.  Pal.,  St.  Gall. 


I  believe  I  am  not  only  the  first  but  the  only  one  of  Virgil's 
commentators  who  has  explored  the  Timavus  and  can  speii.k  of 
it  from  personal  observation.  In  September,  1866 — being  on  a 
foot  tour  with  my  daughter,  from  Leghorn,  through  the  Tirol, 
to  Dresden— we  turned  aside  at  Ober-Drauburg,  tlie  frontier 


*  Thffse  obliterating  strokes  form  something  like  an   11,   for  which  thcr  liav* 
ctually  been  taken. 
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town  of  CarintLia,  and  crossing  the  Julian  Alps  southward,  by 
the  Predil,  descended  through  Grortz  and  along  the  Isonzo  to 
the  embouchure  of  the  Timavo  (or  Timao)  into  the  bay  of  Mon- 
falcone,  the  extreme  north-westerly  nook  of  the  Adriatic,  at 
San  Griovanni  di  Tuba,  between  Monfalcone  and  Castle  Duino. 
We  remained  three  days,  going  over  the  whole  locality  in  every 
direction,  and  with  the  most  lively  interest  comparing  the  ac- 
counts given  by  ancient  authors,  and  especially  these  celebrated 
verses  of  Yirgil,  with  the  testimony  of  our  own  senses,  the  vim- 
toce  relations  of  persons  on  the  spot,  the  notices  of  Claverius 
[Ital.  Aidiq.  1.  20),  of  Schlozer,  who  visited  the  place  in  1777 
{Brlefwech&eJ,  part  2,  p.  340),  and  of  Yalvasor  {Ehre  des  her- 
zoythuins  Krain,  Laibach,  1689  ;  book  2,  ch.  (16,  and  book  4,  ch. 
44)  ;  as  well  as  with  the  more  recent  memoirs  of  Abate  Beriiii 
di  Ronchi  di  Monfalcone,  ludagine  nullo  stato  del  Timavo  e  dele 
sue  adjacenze  al pi'ineipio  dell'  era  cristiaiia,  TJdine,  1826  ;  of  Cati- 
nelli,  Sulla  identitd  dell'  aiitico  eoW  odierno  Timavo,  Archeograjo 
Triestmo,Trmste,  1829,  vol. 2, p. 379;  of  Dr. Adolf  Schmidl,  Ueber 
den  unterirdischen  lauf  der  Reca,  aus  dem  hefte  des  jahrgangs  1851, 
der  sitzungsberichte  der  Math.-Naturicis.  clause  der  Kaiserl.  Aka- 
demie  der  Wissenschaften  besonders  abgedruckl ;  and  of  Dr.  P. 
Kandler,  of  Trieste,  Biseorso  sul  Timavo,  Trieste,  1864 — ^these 
two  last  the  cause  of  our  extending  our  personal  researches  as 
far  as  the  disappearance  of  the  Eeca  underground  at  San  Can- 
ziano,  eighteen  Italian  miles  above  its  re-appearance  and  dis- 
charge into  the  sea  near  the  church  of  San  Griovanni  di  Tuba. 
©nly  when  we  saw  the  Reca,  after  a  course  of  sixteen  Italian 
miles  from  its  source  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Albio,  chafing  in  its 
rocky,  much-impeded  channel,  at  the  bottom  of  the  four-hundred- 
foot-deep  chasm  on  the  brink  of  which  we  stood,  and  disappear- 
ing under  tlie  dark  arch  of  the  natural  tunnel  ("  voragine,"  Dr. 
Kandler),  under  the  mountain — only  when  we  heard  from  Dr. 
Kandler,  and  read  in  his  Biseorso  (p.  24)  that  the  sand  and  silt 
and  broken  pieces  of  mill-wheels  of  the  Reca  valley  are  dis- 
charged through  the  "  ora  Timavi"  at  San  Griovanni  di  Tuba  ("  a 
San  Giovanni  usoissero  e  sabbia  e  melme  die  sono  unioamente 
d('>lla  vallo  del  Timavo  soprano"   [so  Dr.  Kandler  denominates 
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the  E;eca  nbore  San  Canziano,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Reca 
below  San  Canziano,  denominated  by  him  "  Timavo  sottano"]  "  o 
pezzi  di  legno  di  ruote  di  molini  che  in  quella  vallata  si  trovano") 
— only  when  we  read  the  accounts  in  Dr.  Kandler's  periodical, 
L' Istria,  of  the  floods  of  the  Eeca  both  above  San  Canziano  and 
below  San  Giovanni  di  Tuba,  did  we  at  last  understand  the 
mystery  of  the  "  fons  Timavi," 

UNDE  PER  OKA  NOVEM,  VASTO  CUM  MURMVKE  MONTIS, 
IT  MAKE  PUOKDrTVM  ET  PELAG'l  PUEMIT  AKVA  SONANTI, 

viz.,  that  the  so-called  "  fons  Timavi"  is  not  a  fons,  or  spring, 
or  source  at  all,  but  only  the  re-appearance,  in  several  streams 
gushing  forth  from  under  the  mountain  at  very  short  distances 
from  each  other,  of  the  river — Posidonius's  river  Timavus — which 
had  become  subterranean  at  San  Canziano,  eighteen  miles  higher' 
lip  in  the  mountains   (Strabo,   5.    1.   8  :   i\uan^tx)viog  St   (pr)m 

TTOTilfHIV     TOV     Tl/XaVOV    fK     TWV     UpWV      (ptjJOfliVVV     KaraTrnTTiLv    iic; 

pipiupt)}',  lid  VTTo  yi^g  ivi\dtvTa  inpi  tKarov  kul  ToiaKOVTa 
artiSioi/c  eiri  rij  SaXaTTti  tvjv  fic/3oAi7V  nottiaOuiy  ;  and  that  it  is 
the  occasional  sudden  bursting  forth  of  this  river  with  unusual 
violence  and  in  unusual  quantity  through  the  ora.  at  San 
Giovanni  di  Tuba — in  other  words,  a  flood  of  the  Reca  below  San 
Giovanni  di  Tuba — which  our  author  describes  in  our  text. 

A  personal  visit  to  the  locality  having  thus  cleared  up  our 
own  difliculties,  I  am  enabled  to  present  the  reader  with  such  a 
picture  as  will  probably  clear  up  his  also.  At  the  foot  of 
Monte  Albio  (Schneeberg) ,  the  last  of  the  Julian  Alps  east- 
ward, rises  a  river,  which  at  San  Canziano,  sixteen  miles  from 
its  source,  becomes  subterranean,  and  (having  flowed  from  San 
Canziano  eighteen  miles  undergroundj  emerges  from  under  the 
mouutaiu  at  San  Giovanni  di  Taba,  in  numerous  so-called 
springs  or  soryeidi  coalescing  almost  immediately  again  into 
a  single  deep  and  broad  stream,  which,  after  a  slow,  smooth,  and 
noiseless  course  of  scarcely  more  than  an  Italian  mile  through 
tlie  flat  and  marshy  litoral,  discharges  itself  into  the  Adriatic 
by  a  single  mouth.  The  "Timavus"  of  our  author  is  this  river, 
from  its  re-appearanee  above  ground  at  San  Gio\'anni  di  Tuba 
to  tlie  soa;  tlie   oka    X(n-KM   of  our  author  are  the    apertures 
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which  give  passage  to  the  re-appearing  river;  the  "foiis 
Timavi"  of  our  author  is  the  aggregate  of  these  apertures — 
these  apertures  taken  collectively  and  regarded,  as  they  are 
still  regarded  on  the  spot,  viz.,  as  the  source  or  spring  of 
the  river  below  them — and  the  phenomenon  described  in  our 
text  is  a  flood  or  freshet  (usual  after  heavy  rains  or  a  sudden 
melting  of  the  snow  upon  the  Albio)  of  the  unseen,  unsuspected 
river  behind  them,  suddenly  bursting  through  them  with  great 
violence,  and  deluging  as  with  a  wide-spread  boisterous  sea 
the  narrow  and  almost  flat  stripe  of  land  between  them  and  the 
Adriatic.  "  Antenor,"  says  our  author,  "  penetrated  to  the 
very  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  beyond  the  fountain  of  the 
Timavus,  i.  e.  beyond  those  nine  mouths  or  apertures  through 
which  the  river,  bursting,  floods  the  country  [auva,  the  fields, 
the  lands,  the  cultivated  grounds]  as  with  a  wide  and  noisy 
sea."  So  understood,  the  passage  is  free  from  all  difiiculty,  the 
description  agrees  accurately  in  every  respect  with  the  circum- 
stances both  of  the  Timavus  of  Posidonius  and  Strabo,  and  of 
the  Timavo  (or  Timao)  of  the  present  day ;  and  the  reader  is 
as  little  under  the  necessity  either  of  magnifjdng  a  river 
only  about  one  thousand  yards  long,  not  merely  into  a  sea 
(mare)  but  into  a  wide  and  noisy  expanse  of  sea  (pelago 
soNANTi)  [as  is  done  by  La  Cerda  :  "  An  omnia  ista"  [Virgil's 
and  other  similar  accounts  of  the  Timavus]  "  inania,  cum  hie 
tarn  magnus  vastusque  fluvius  nuUibi  sit  terrarum  ;  veteres 
omnes  illius  meminerunt,  nostri  vix  iuveniunt  ?  "  and  Heyne : 
"  Uuibus  autem  in  terris  iluvius  ille  quaerendus  sit,  magna  fuit 
inter  viros  doctos  eontroversia"],  or  of  adopting  the  prepos- 
terous construction  put  on  the  passage  by  J.  H.  Voss,  and 
repeated  by  Thiel  and  Kappes,  viz.,  that  proruptum  is  a  supine 
depending  on  it  and  having  mare  for  its  object,  as  he  is^ 
under  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  pi;esent  Timavo,  both  springs 
and  river,  and  going  in  vain  search  of  a  river— the  Tagliii- 
mento,  or  the  Brenta,  or  the  Po  (!) — ["  Alii  dicunt  esse  fluvium 
Patavinum,  et  appellari  lingua  vernaeula  Brentam,"  Cynthiiis 
Cenet.,  quoting  Luc.  7.  192,  and  Mart.  Ep.  13.  89.  "Mahiere 
itaque  alii  referre  ad  Meduacum  s.  Breutam,  nonuulli  adeo  ad 
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Padum,"  Ileyne,  Excuvs.   ad  foe.]    to  which   the   expressions 

MAKE     PRORUPTUM,      PELAGO     SONANTI,      and     A'ASTO     CUM    MUR- 

MURE  MONTIS  may  with  some  shadow  of  propriety  apply. 

At  verse  261  of  the  third  book  of  his  Pharsalia,  a  more 
manly  and  dignified,  however  less  elegant,  courtly,  insinuating 
and  successful  a  poet  than  Virgil,  writes  thus  of  the  Tigris : 

"  at  Tigrim  subito  tellus  absorbet  hiatu, 
occultosque  tegit  cursus,  rursusque  renatum 
fonte  novo  flumen  pelagi  uon  abnegat  undis." 

Change  one  single  word,  viz.,  Tigrim  into  Timavum,  and  these 
verses  become  a  faithful  re-eniimeration  of  the  just-described 
particularitic  s  of  the  Reca-Timavo,  if  I  may  so  denominate  our 
river,  in  its  course  from  its  source  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Albio 
to  the  sea.  There  is,  first,  its  sudden  disappearance  in  the 
chasm  at  San  Canziano  ("  subito  tellus  absorbet  hiatu")  ;  then 
its  underground  course  of  eighteen  Italian  miles  from  San 
Canziano  to  San  Giovanni  di  Tuba  ("  occultosque  tegit 
cursus");  next,  its  re-appearance  ("rursusque  renatum")  at 
San  Giovanni  di  Tuba,  by  a  new  spring  ("fonte  novo,"  Virgil's 
nine-mouthed  fountain  of  Timavus)  ;  and,  lastly,  its  discharge 
into  the  sea  about  a  mile  below  San  Giovanni  di  Tuba  and  the 
new  spring  ("  pelagi  non  abnegat  undis")  in  a  single  deep  and 
broad  stream  ( ' '  flumen  " ) . 

All  this  seems  sufficiently  plain  and  simple,  and  the  reader 
has  little  difficulty  in  picturing  to  himself  the  Timavus,  or,  as  I 
prefer  to  call  it,  the  Eeca-Timavo,  issuing,  at  the  height  of 
about  1200  feet  above  the  sea-level,  from  under  the  last  of  the 
Julian  Alps  immediately  to  the  north  of  Fiume ;  running  thence 
in  a  north-westerly  direction  for  sixteen  Italian  miles,  parallel 
to  and  not  far  from  the  line  of  the  ancient  Roman  road  from 
Aquileia  to  Pola ;  suddenly  engulfed  in  the  ground  at  the 
village  of  San  Canziano ;  running  from  thence  eighteen  miles 
underground,  and  re-appearing  at  San  Giovanni  di  Tuba,  only 
to  throw  itself  into  the  bay  of  Monfalcone,  the  extreme  north-' 
westerly  nook  of  the  Adriatic  (eo-yotoc  /uux"C  to"  ASoiou),  about 
a  mile  further  on.  Some  one  of  my  readers — ^perhaps,  more 
curious  than  the  rest,  either  about  Virgil  and  Antenor,  or  about 
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ancient  chorography,  or  about  piotxiresque  scenery — not  impos- 
sibly about  all  three  together — and  more  deeply  impressed  than 
his  fellows  by  the  Horatian  maxim  : 

"  segnius  initant  animos  demissa  per  aurem 
quam  quae  sunt  ociilis  subiecta  fidelibus  ' ' 

— suddenly  stops  short  when  he  has  read  so  far,  flings  my  half- 
perused  essay,  along  with  a  couple  of  shirts,  a  Bradshaw,  and  a 
Murray,  into  his  valise,  and  sets  out  by  rail  and  first  packet 
direct  for  the  spot.  He  will  judge  for  himself — small  blame  to 
him — and  not  take  it  on  the  word  of  any  one.  Arrived  towards 
the  end  of  the  week  at  Monfalcone,  he  sleeps  there,  and  spends 
the  following  day  walking  to  San  Giovanni  di  Tuba,  either 
along  the  high  Monfalcone  and  Trieste  post-road,  or,  as  I  and 
my  daughter  preferred,  along  the  parallel  railway  line  close 
under  the  most  westerly  spurs  of  the  Karst ;  diverging  a  little, 
on  his  way,  to  visit  the  tarn  of  Pietra  Eossa  on  his  left,  and  on 
his  right  the  still- frequented  ancient  Roman  hot  baths  of  Monte 
Sant  Antonio.  San  Griovanni  reached  towards  evening,  there  is 
no  sleeping  place,  and  he  goes  on,  as  we  Went  on,  to  the  Httk 
roadside  inn  at  Duino,  sups  and  sleeps,  and  next  morning  after 
breakfast  returns  to  San  Griovanni,  halting  every  now  and  then, 
both  as  he  goes  and  as  he  returns,  to  listen  for  the  "  vastum 
murmur  montis,"  always  present  to  his  mind,  but  never  even  so 
much  as  once  saluting  his  ear.  Disappointed  and  perplexed, 
he  stands  still  at  last  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  the  slightly 
elevated  church  of  San  Griovanni  only  about  a  hundred  yards 
before  him,  with  the  road  trending  on  past  it  towards  Monfal- 
cone. "  Here,  if  anywhere,"  he  says  to  himself,  "  should  the 
'  fons  Timavi'  be."  Not  a  drop  of  water,  however,  is  to  be  seen, 
except  just  below  the  road,  on  his  left,  two  millponds— or, 
rather,  one  large  millpond  divided  into  two  by  a  bush-covered 
peninsula  only  a  few  yards  wide.  "  Even  if  the  Timavus  were 
here,  and  the  mountain  echoing  it  as  much  as  ever  it  did  either 
in  Yirgil's  time  or  Antenor's,  one  could  not  hear  it  for  the  rout 
those  weirs  are  making  ;  one  would  think  it  was  the  Timavus 
itself  was  tumbling  over  them.  The  mills  are  not  at  work. 
I'll  see  is  there  any  one  at  them  can  give  me  any  information." 
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Ere  long  he  has  found,  the  intendaat,  who  receives  him  with  a 
courteousness  and  a  readiness  to  give  information  for  nothing, 
not  easy  to  be  imagined  by  an  Englishman  who  has  never  been 
in  Italy.  "  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  it  to  you,,"  he  says ; 
"  only  the  waters  are  now  low,  and  will  give  you  little  notion 
what  it  is  sometimes."  In  a  few  minutes  they  are  standing 
beside  and  below  the  mill  weir.  "  There  it  is,"  says  the  in- 
tendant.  "  Where  ?"  says  the  traveller.  "  There,  coming 
down  over  the  weir."  "  I  see  nothing,"  says  the  traveller, 
"  but  the  overflow  of  the  mill-pond  tumbling  down  the  weir 
and  running  off."  "That  is  the  river  you  were  asking  about — 
the  Timavo."  "  And  where  are  the  ora  ?"  Unfortunately,  the 
intendant  is  not  a  Latin  scholar,  knows  nothing  about  ora. 
"Where  does  all  this  large  quantity  of  water  come  from?" 
"  Out  of  the  mountain,  through  a  culvert  under  the  post-road 
you  came  by.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  Eeoa  that  sinks  into  the 
ground  at  San  Canziano.  But  you  have  not  seen  the  half  of  it. 
Let  us  walk  down  a  little  further."  "  How  wide  do  you  think 
it  is?"  asks  the  traveller,  as  they  walk  down  along  the  left 
bank.  "  I  would  guess  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  yards," 
replies  his  guide,  "  but  it  will  soon  be  twice  as  wide  or  more, 
for  look  there  at  thp  accession  it  is  just  going  to  get,  and  we  are 
•  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  below  the  weir  yet."  "  What 
river  is  that  ?"  asks  the  traveller.  "  The  Timavo."  "  Another 
Timavo  ?"  "  Yes.  That  is  the  Timavo  from  the  other  weir." 
"The  breadth  of  the  two  united  cannot  be  much  less  than 
seventy  yards  ?"  "  Not  much  less,"  replies  the  intendant, 
"  and  they  are  to-  be  joined  by  the  Locavitz  bye-and-bye." 
"Would  you  have  time  to  come  that  far  with  me?"  "Cer- 
tainly. It  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further,  and  I 
am  never  tired  of  looking  at  the  deep,  broad,  majestic  stream, 
up  which  so  many  trahaccoli  are  constantly  bringing  the  grist 
to  our  mills,  and  down  which  they  are  no  less  constantly 
bringing  the  flour  back  to  Trieste.  You  see  the'  tops  of  the 
masts  there  under  the  church  behind  you.  And  here  is  the 
Locavitz  joining  in  ;  and  yonder,  scarcely  a  mile  before  us,  the 
double  line  of  uprights  marking  the  channel  for  the  trahaccoli, 
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where  the  river,  spreading  out  on  botli  sides,  is  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  the  sea.  Indeed,  it  would  be  no  harm  if  the 
poles  came  up  to  where  we  are  standing ;  for  after  heavy  rains, 
especially  in  the  spring,  when  the  snow  begins  to  melt  in  the 
mountains,  both  banks  of  the  river  are  overflowed  up  to  the 
very  weirs — the  Locavitz,  and  the  two  arms  coming  down  from 
the  weirs,  thrown  into  one ;  that  wide-spreading  and  pretty 
high  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  you  see  the 
fortification,  and  where  yesterday  you  visited  the  ancient 
Eoman  hot  baths,  is  turned  into  an  island,  and  all  this  lowland 
here  into  a  perfect  sea.  Sometimes  we  think  we  shall  be  all 
lost,  when  the  sea  itself,  driven  by  a  Sirocco,  comes  inland  at 
the  same  time,  and  forces  the  flooded  river  back  upon  us.  Have 
you  seen  enough,  or  shall  we  go  further?"  "  Thank  you  very 
much,"  replies  the  traveller,  "  I  have  only  too  -much  imposed 
on  your  kindness.  Let  us  turn."  So  they  go  back  along  the 
bank,  past  the  weir  and  pond,  and  out  on  the  road  just  where 
the  traveller  had  been  standing.  "  Many  is  the  accident  which 
has  happened  here  before  this  new  road  was  made,"  says  the 
intendant.  "In  times  of  floods  you  could  hardly  tell  which 
was  the  road  and  which  the  pond,  and  you  were  swallowed  up 
before  you  knew  where  you  were.  Look  down  over  the  kerb 
and  see  how  the  water  is  rushing  out  of  the  culvert  below ;  yet 
there  is  no  flood  now,  the  pond  is  only  at  its  usual  level." 
The  traveller  looks  down  and  sees  through  the  smooth  trans- 
parent surface  the  violently  agitated  water  below.  "How 
many  of  these  culverts  have  you?"  "Three;  one  for  this 
pond,  two  for  the  other."  "  Answering,  of  course,  to  as  many 
openings  in  the  side  of  the  mountain?"  "Not  exactly.  I 
understand  that  before  the  culverts  were  built  or  the  road  made, 
there  were  in  this  place  five  sort/eiiti."  "  Ton  mean  five  open- 
ings in  the  mountain's  side  discharging  water  ?"  "  Yes.  Three 
culvert^  were  found  sufficient  to  transmit  the  water  of  the  five 
sorgenti  safely  across,  under  the  road,  into  the  ponds."  '"  Five 
of  the  '  ora  Timavi'  satisfactorily  accounted  for,"  thinks  the 
traveller  to  himself :  "  And  you  sleep  quietly  in  your  bed 
a-nights  in  the  mill,  with  all  this  quantity  of  water  impending 
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over  you?"  "Yes,  now  we  do.  I  do  not  say  we  did  before 
the  Trieste  waterworks  had  relieved  the  underground  river  of  so 
large  a  proportion  of  its  water.  The  only  danger  now  is  a  flood 
from  above,  stopped  below  and  thrown  back  upon  us  by  a  high 
tide  and  the  Sirocco  working  together.  The  culverts  are  nine 
feet  below  the  sea  level."  "  Then  you  sometimes  have  a  visit 
from  the  sea  itself?"  "No.  The  sea  only  throws  back  the 
river  upon  us,  never  comes  itself.  We  are  a  good  deal  pro- 
tected by  the  rising  ground  next  the  water,  and  the  accumu- 
lated sand  on  the  very  shore,  as  well  as  by  the  far-from-incon- 
siderable  hill  of  Sant  Antonio  nearer  us,  where  you  saw  the 
fortification  to-day,  and  the  ancient  Eoman  hot  baths  yester- 
day." "And  except  for  which,"  subjoins  the  traveller,  "the 
whole  of  the  flat  and  marshy  ground — I  think  you  call  it  the 
Lisert — along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  between  this  and 
Monfalcone,  would  long  ages  ago  have  become  an  estuary  of 
the  Adriatic."  "I  am  not  so  sure,"  answers  the  intendant. 
"  Those  great  floods,  the  result  of  melting  snows  or  heavy 
rains  in  the  mountains,  are  exceptional — occur  only  at  long- 
intervals  ;  whereas  the  deposition  of  the  sand  and  other  dehris 
of  the  mountains  is  perpetual ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  am  so  little 
of  opinion  that  there  is  any  danger  of  the  Lisert  being 
turned  into  a  bay,  and  Monte  Sant  Antonio  into  an  island, 
by  irruptions  of  the  sea,  that  I  rather  think  it  is  the  Lisert 
which  is  filling  up,  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  inland, 
and  Monte  Sant  Antonio  every  day  less  and  less  an  island  in 
the  sea."  So  saying,  and  wishing  the  traveller  a  pleasant 
journey,  the  intendant  dofEs  his  hat  and  turns  into  the  mill ; 
and  the  traveller  proceeds  along  the  post-road  to  Monfalcone, 
comparing,  as  he  goes,  the  aspect  of  the  locality  now  when  the 
water  is  at  the  lowest,  with  the  description  given  by  Dr.  Kand- 
ler  in  his  periodical,  L'Mria,  anno  6,  No.  46,  published  in 
Trieste,  Nov.  15,  1851,  of  the  same  locality  during  a  flood  : 
"  Le  piene  straordinarie  d'  aoque  che  si  monstrarono  in  questi 
primi  giorni  del  Novembre,  ci  persuasero  a  visitare  di  persona 
le  regioni  del  Timavo  inferiore,  per  trarne  argomento  o  di  con- 
ferma  per  quanto  avemmo  a  ritenere  del  corso  e  delle  commu- 
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nicazioni  summontane  di  quell'  acque,  o  di  rettificazione  o  di 
riohiamo  per  quanto  avessimo  en'oneamente  guidicato  di  quel 

singolari  fenonieni Abbiamo  visitato  nel  di  9  Novembre 

I'estuario  di  Monfalcone  o  le  paludi  fra  S.  Giovanni  di  Duino  e 
queir  antico  municipio,  che  non  esitiamo  a  dire  tale.     Quel 
seno  coperto  tutto  dalle  acque  ei  presento  agli  occhi  corporei 
precisameiite   quell'   antica  condizione  marina  che  oogli  occhi 
della  mente  oredemmo  di  rieonoscere  attraverso  i  cangiamenti 
seguiti.     II  monte  di  S.  Antonio  o  dei  bagni  e  quell'  altro  ivi 
prossimo,  detto  della  Punta,  die  e  piu  prossimo  all'  emissario 
del  Timavo  di  S.  Giovanni,  si  mostrarono  perfettamente  in  isole 
a  breve  distanza  I'una  dall'  altra  ;  quella  dei  bagni  a  breve  dis- 
tanza  dalla  terra  ferma  ;  per  cui  ha  conferma  la  credenza  ad  tm 
ponte  di  congiungimento,  che  Marino  Sanuto  vide  nel  1483,  e 
che  noi  facciamo  rimontare  fino  all'  epoca  Romana.     Fra  il 
Monte  della  Punta  e  I'Isola  Amarina  rimaneva  aperto  1'  in- 
gresso  cui  dinanzi  stava  la  lantema  o  faro  detto  poi  Belforte,  di 
cui  oggi  poche  riune,  e  la  fossa  Timavi.     L'  estuario  fra  le  isole 
ed  i  monti  posti  di  contro  presentava  I'aspetto  di  amplissimo  e 
bellissimo  porto,  difeso  dalle  isole  contro  i  marosi ;   ma  non 
tutto  era  porto  praticabile  da  legni  maggiori,  come  altra  volt  a 
avemmo  ad  indicare.     Le  sorgenti  di  S.  Giovanni  di  Tuba, 
quelle  che  mettono  in  movimento  il  molino,  e  quelle  altre  piu  a 
levante,  erano  talmente  rigonfie,  che  le  colonne  d'  acqua  sorgiva 
si  vedevano  sbalzare  oltre  il  livello  della  massa  del  fiume,  il 
quale  era  alto  quanto  la  traversata  pel  molino  permetteva  alzarsi ; 
alle  sorgenti  piu  orientali,  il  livello  della  massa  d'  acqua  era 
assai  piu  alto  dell'  ordinario  ed  occupava  il  letto  della  strada 
abbandonata  ivi  prossima ;  indizio  che  1'  acqua  sgorgante  era 
maggiore  in  copia  di  quello  che  il  solito  letto  permettesse  di 
scorrere  tosto  per  equilibrarsi  col  mare ;  ondoso  era  il  correre 
del  fiume,  non  per  vento  che  lo  spingesse,  o  per  ineguaglianze 
del  letto  (che  anzi  concede  solitamente  plaoidissimo  lo  scorrere 
del  fiume),  ma  per  la  foga  dell'  acqua  sgorgante  dalle  aperture 
sottacquee  del  masso  compressa  dall'  acqua  di  piu  alto  livello, 
contenuta  nell'  interno  dei  monti."     That  it  is  such  a  flood  of 
the  river  Timavus,  not  the  river  Timavus  itself  in  its  ordinary 
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state,  which  our  antlior  places  before  us  iu  the  text,  appears,  [ 
think,  from  the  following  considerations :  First,  tliat  tlie 
word  arva,  in  conjunction  with  premit,  cannot  signify  the 
country  through  which  something  (in  the  case  before  us,  a 
river)  runs — as  arva  signifies  where  it  is  joined  with  inter 
andfluit,2.  781: 

.     .  ' '  iibi  Ly Jills  arva 

inter  opima  viriini  Icni  fluit  agmine  Thyliiis" 

— can  only  signify  the  country  AS'hich  something  (in  tlie  case 
before  us,  a  flooded  and  overflowing  river)  presses  with  its 
physical  weight,  as  Faunus  lying  on  the  grass  in  the  heat  of 
the  day  is  said  "premere  arva,"  Ovid,  Fast.  U-  761  : 

''  ncc  Dryadas,  not;  nos  videamiis  labra  Diaiiae, 
nee  Faimuni,  medio  eum  premit  arva  die.'' 

Compare  Avien.  Orlj.  Terr.  ,j.JG  : 

"  hie  qua  seeretis  ineidit  flexibus  agros, 
Aethiopnm  lingua  Siris  niit ;  utque  Sycnen 
caerulus  accedens  diti  loca  flumine  adulat, 
nomine  se  elaro  Xilum  trahit,  inque  iaeentem 
Aegyptum  fusus  fiuctu  premit  arva  maiito, 
feeimdatqiie  solum  ; '' 

also  Eutil.  Ifiiier.  1.  639  (of  the  port  of  Pisa  in  Tuscany)  . 

"  vidimus  excitis  pontiim  ilavescere  arenis, 
atque  enictato  vortice  iiira  tegi, 
qualiter  oceanus  mediis  infuuditur  agris 

destituenda  vago  quum  premit  arva  sale, 
sive  alio  reiliius  nostro  colliditur  orbe, 
sive  conisea  suis  sidera  paseit  aquis ; ' ' 

in  both  which  passages  "premit  arva"  can  only  be  presses  fop- 
l^resses)  the  lands  with  its  physical  weight,  and  in  the  latter  of 
which,  "  arva"  is  explained  by  "  rura"  and  "  agris  :"  proof  de- 
monstrative that  ARVA,  in  the  same  connexion  in  our  text,  is 
neither  the  country  through  which  the  river  flows,  nor  the 
tract  usually  occupied  by  the  river,  the  bed  of  the  river — some- 
times of  considerable  width  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  or  at  a 
river's  emhouclmre  into  the  sea — but  is  the  cultivated  ground 
overflowed  by  the  river  in  a  state   of   flood,   the    "  valles," 

3 1  « 
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"  campi,"  and  "agri"  of  Pliny,  Ep.  8.  17  :  "  Tiberis  alveum 
excessit,  et  demissioi'ibus  ripis  alte  superfunditur.  Quanquam 
fossa,  quam  providentissimus  imperator  fecit,  exhaustus,  premit 
valles,  innatat  campis,  quaque  planum  solum,  pro  solo  cernitur. 
Inde,  quae  solet  flumina  accipere  et  permista  devehere,  velut 
obvius  retro  cogit,  atque  ita  alienis  aquis  operit  agros,  quos  ipse 
non  tangit ;"  the  "  patuli  campi"  of  Silius,  6.  141  : 

"  Bagracia  non  uUo  Liliycis  in  finibus  amne 
viotus  limosas  extendere  latius  undas, 
et  stagnante  vado  patulos  involvere  campos," 

and  of  Avienus,  Ori.  Terr.  Ii.23  : 

.     "  turn  caeruleum  Padus  evomit  antra 
flumen,  et  extento  patulos  premit  aequore  campos;" 

tlie  "agri"  of  Ovid,  Met.  1.  l+n  : 

"  sic  ubi  deseruit  madidos  septemfluus  agros 
Xilus,  et  antiqno  sua  flumina  reddidit  alTeo ;" 

tlie  "agri"  and  "campi"  of  Lucan,  6.  272  : 

"  sic  pleno  Padus  ore  tumens  super  aggere  tutas 
excurrit  ripas,  et  totos  concutit  agros. 
Buc.cubuit  si  qua  tellus,  cumulumque  furentem 
imdarum  non  passa  ruit,  tum  flumine  toto 
transit,  et  ig-notos  apeiit  sibi  gurgite  campos  ;" 

and  the  "  omnia"  of  our  author  himself,  Georg.  1.  115  : 

' '  praesertim  incertis  si  mensibus  amnis  abundana 
exit,  et  obdueto  late  tenet  omnia  limo." 

Secondly,  that  the  very  word  arva  has  been  used  by  our 
author  himself  when  speaking  of  the  irruption  of  a  flood  over 
a  country,  Aen.  2.  J/.96  : 


non  SIC  aggeribus  ruptis  cum  spumeus  amnis 
exiit,  oppositasque  evieit  gurgite  moles, 
fertur  in  arva  furens  cumulo,  camposque  per  omnes 
cum  stabulis  armenta  trahit." 

where  not  only  have  we  the  very  arva  of  our  text,  but  "  exiit" 
corresponds  to  the  unde  it,  "  oppositas  evieit  moles  "  to  the 
PRORUPTUM,  "gurgite"  to  the  mare,  and  "fertur  furens  cumulo" 
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to  the  PELAGo  PRBMiT  soNANTi,  as  nearly  as  the  difference  of 
circumstances  permits,  i.  e.,  as  nearly  as  the  difference  between 
an  ordinary  river  which  overflows  its  banks  and  floods  the  coun- 
try and  a  river  which  bursts  already-flooded  out  of  the  ground 
and  overflows  the  country  permits.  Tliirdly,  that  the  district 
of  the  Timavus  is  actually,  as  testified  by  Dr.  Kandler  (above), 
subject  to  such  floods  bursting  out  through  the  ora  at  San  Grio- 
vanni ;  and,  above  all,  that  the  expressions  mare  proruptum, 
pelago  SONANTI,  and  vasto  cum  murmure  MONTIS  applied  to  the 
already-flooded  Timavus  bursting  out  from  under  the  mountain, 
are  as  fit  and  proper  {compare  Claud,  in  Rufiit.  2.  209  : 

■     "  pi-orumpat  in  ai-va 
libertas  effreua  maiis,  vel  limite  iusto 
devius  errautes  Pliaethon  confundat  habenas  ") 

as,  applied  to  the  Timavus  in  its  ordinary  state,  whether  at  the 
oiiA  or  elsewhere  in  its  course,  they  are  unfit  and  bombastic. 
How  modest  in  comparison  the  younger  Pliny's  account  {J^/j.  8.  8) 
of  the  font  of  the  Chtumnus  ("  Fons  adhuc  et  iam  amplissimum 
flumen  atque  etiam  navium  patiens  ")  !  How  excusable  in  com- 
parison, Seneca's  application  of  the  term  mare  (not  even 
heightened  by  pelagus),  whether  to  the  arm  of  the  great  Nile  in 
its  ordinary  state,  or  to  the  great,  inundating  Nile  itself  !  Nat. 
Qimcst.  If..  2 :  "  Sic  quoque  quum  se  ripis  continet  NiluS,  per 
septena  ostia  in  mare  emittitur ;  quodcunque  elegeris  ex  his 
mare  est."  Ibid. :  "  Initio  diducitur,  deinde  continuatis  aquis 
in  facie:^  lati  ac  turbidi  maris  stagnat." 

Nor  let  any  one  suspect  that  this  flood  of  Dr.  Kandler's  may 
be  the  imagination,  or,  at  least,  the  exaggeration,  of  a  partisan, 
whereon  to  found,  or  wherewith  to  buttress,  a  theory  of  the  Vir- 
gilian  meaning.  On  the  contrary,  Dr.  Kandler,  so  far  from 
being  the  partisan  of  a  scholastic  theory,  does  not  even  profess  to 
be  a  scholar  at  all ;  and  while  writing  his  interesting,  eloquent, 
enthusiastic,  and  truly  Italian  Biscorso  sul  Tiinavo  (observe,  not 
for  a  learned  society,  but  "  per  nozze  Guastalla-Levi ")  turns  his 
back  on  geographers  and  poets,  not  excepting  even  Virgil  him- 
self, and  indites  directly  from  "  the  great  book  of  nature" 
("Ma  io  preferisco  leggere  dapprima  il  gran  libro  che  Dio  ha 
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plasmato,  il  quale  svela  le  veracita  o  le  aberrazioni  degli  uomini 
che  ne  voller  discorrere,"  Biscorso,  p.  7 ;  and  again,  in  the  Dedi- 
cation, p.  2  :  "  In  altri  tempi  aveva  raccolto  notizie,  e,  come 
tutti  -gli  scrittori  s'  infingono,  non  comuni ;  le  ho  per  Voi  rive- 
dute :  vengo  dal  oampo  e  fui  testimon  di  oi6  che  narro,  io  stesso. 
Del  Timavo  vi  tesso  ghirlanda  fresca  fresca,  ditutta  mia  compo- 
sizione,  e  roffro  a  Yoi,  sposi  forttinati") .  Had  the  amiable 
garlandist  adhered  strictly  to  his  programme,  and  interwoven  in 
his  garland  no  flowers  at  all  from  poet's  or  geogra^^hei's  parterre, 
he  had  neither  mistaken  Yirgil's  "  fons  Timavi,"  viz.,  the 
f  ons  at  San  Giovanni — the  only  "  fons  Timavi"  of  which  Virgil 
seems  to  have  had  any  knowledge — for  the  real  "  fons  Timavi  " 
at  the  foot  of  the  Albio  {^Biscorso,  p.  7  :  "  II  quale  [  Virgilio]  da 
un  solo  foiite  al  Timavo,  in  prossimita  della  Liburniapiu  interna 
che  e  appunto  sopra  Fiume  oitt^,  e  dtl  a  lui  nove  emissari  al  mare 
Adriatico,  nel  suo  seno  piu  interno,  togliendo  cosl  ogiii  possibi- 
lita  di  scambio  tra  fonte  ed  emissario,  ben  altro  che  identici, 
anzi  riehiedenti  distanza  tra  I'uno  e  I'altro  ")  nor  have  jumbled 
up  together  Asinius  Pollio  and  Antenor  (^Ibid.  :  "  Yirgilio  cele- 
brando  Antenore,  che  secure  traverse  le  parti  piu  settentriouali 
di  Liburnia,  lo  felicita  di  avere  superato  sctica  Timavi,  il  che  e 
facilissimo  presso  all'  emissario,  ed  aoeena  alle  enra  Timavi,  che 
possono  cercarsi  intomo  la  chiesa  di  S.  Giovanni  e  per  molte 
miglia  in  distanza").  But  the  reader  is  long  since  sufficiently 
convinced  that  the  picture  in  our  text  is  not  of  a  river,  whether 
the  Timavus  (the  modern  Timavo)  or  any  other,  in  its  ^rdinary 
state — "medio  alveo  delabentis  in  mare" — but  of  the  Timavus 
(the  modern  Timavo),  reputed  both  then  and  now  to  have  its 
source  less  than  an  Italian  mile  from  the  sea,  bursting  forth  sud- 
denly and  unaccountably  in  full  flood  from  that  reputed  source, 
and  "  lapides  adesos  stirpesque  raptas  et  pecus  et  domos  volventis 
una,  non  sine  montium  claniore  viciuaeque  silvae,  cum  fera  dilu- 
vies  quietos  irritat  amnes,"  and  begs  I  may  proceed. 

It  mare  proruptum.  What  is  the  subject  of  it  ?  What 
is  it  that  ffoea  ?  "  The  sea,"  answer  many  ;  "  the  real,  literal  sea 
[mare],  which  ascends  the  river  up  to  its  A-ery  source"  (Serv.  (ed. 
lAm)  :     " Sane  multi  it  mare  proruptum  et  pei.ago  premit 
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AKVA  soNAJSTTi  hoc  intelligi  volunt :  quod  tanta  est  in  ilMs  loois 
acoessa,  quae  dicitur,  maris,  ut  per  ora  Timavi,  i.  c,  usque  adini- 
tium  fontis,  mare  ascendat,  unde  ait :  iv  m iRE,  &c.,  /. c,  aqua 
maris  premat  arva,  /*.  r.  littori  vicina  cooperiat.  Constat  autem 
et  in  illo  loco,  aecessam  maris  usque  ad  montem  pervenire,  et  per 
omne  littus  Venetiarum  mare  certis  horis  et  accedere  per  infini- 
tum et  recedere."     Phaer : 

"  where  issues  nine  the  soa  makes  in,  for  noise  the  mountain  ringes." 

Wood,  JEfisay  on-  Hosier,  p.  51  :  "  This  is  not  a  description  of  the 
river  running  with  violence  into  the  sea,  but  of  the  sea  bursting 
into  the  channel  and  even  the  sources  of  the  river,  and  overflow- 
ing the  land  ") — an  answer,  to  which  it  mil  be  time  enough  to 
attend  when  it  has  first  been  explained  how  foxtem  unde  it 
comes  to  mean  "  fountain  toicards  which  goes."  "  The  sea," 
answer  others,  "  the  real,  literal  sea  (make),  which  penetrates  by- 
hidden,  underground  channels  into  the  ora,  and  bursts  out 
through  them  "  {lovitae  Rapitii  Baliieoriun  ad  Tiinaci  ostia  c/e- 
Hcrlptio,  ap.  Grraevii  Thesaur.  Antiquit.  Italiae,  torn.  6 :  "  Nunc 
autem  iam  planum  est  eum  [  Virgilium]  proj)rie  et  ad  rem  accom- 
modate locutum  esse.  Ut  enim  mare  est  quod  aestu  excrescens 
per  subterraneas  concavitates  in  ipsa  montis  intima  et  quasi  vis- 
cera ingreditur,  recte  dicitur  mare  et  pelagus,  eotropo  quo  ex 
toto  partem  intelligimus,  ut  sit  mare  proruptom  prius  occulte  in- 
gressi  et  prorupti  maris  pars,  quae  mox  non  sine  magno  murmure 
prorumpens  atque  exundans  circumpositas  terras  late  opprimit 
atque  operit  aut  vastat  sonantibus  aquis  illis  e  pelago  ingressis  et 
egressis,  atque  una  cum  maris  aestu  vel  exundantibus  vel  subsi- 
dentibus." 

"  where  with  the  limestone's  reboant  I'oar, 
through  nine  loud  mouths  the  sea- wares  pour, 
and  all  the  fields  are  deluged  o'er." — Conington) 

— an  answer,  which  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  wlien  there 
is  any  reliable  evidence  of  the  real,  literal  sea  (mare)  bursting 
forth,  or  having  ever  burst  forth,  through  the  ora.  The  real 
literal  sea,  therefore,  /.  e.  the  Adriatic,  neither  ascending  to  the 
fountain  nor  descending  from  the  fountain,  it  becomes  certain 
that  it  is  not  with  the  real,  literal  sea  we  have  here  to  d(j-at  all, 
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but  only  with  a  figurative  sea ;  and  the  new  question — ^never,  I 
beheve,  discussed  by  any  commentator — arises  :  whether  is  tliis 
figurative  sea  subject  or  predicate,  in  other  words  :  Avhether  is 
the  structure  tjnde  [veluti]  peoruptum  mare  it,  or  unde 
[Timavus]  it  [veluti]  prortjptum  mare  ?  and  I,  formypart, 
find  no  difficulty  in  answering  :  "  Predicate."  Predicate  («),  be- 
cause Timavus  is  more  effectually  lauded  when  every  word 
of  the  laudation  is  made  to  gravitate  directly  towards  Ti- 
mavus itself,  than  if  every  word  of  the  laudation  be  made  to 
gravitate  towards  a  mere  characteristic,  the  representative  of 
Timavus  for  the  nonce ;  predicate  {b),  because  so  long  as 
[veluti]  MARE  is  regarded  as  the  subject  of  it,  the  action  of 
the  first  clause  of  the  verse  begins,  is  carried  on,  and  ends  within 
the  limits  of  a  monosyllable  of  no  more  than  two  letters ;  whereas, 
[veluti]  MARE  being  regarded  as  predicate,  the  action  of  the 
first  clause  is  carried  on  until  it  is  lost  and  disappears  in  the 
greater  action  of  the  second  ;  predicate  (c),  because  mare  and 
pelagus  being  but  different  names  for  one  and  the  samething 
viewed  under  different  lights,  the  expression  mare  premit 
PBLAGO  is,  if  allowable  at  all,  as  awkward  and  disagreeable  as  it 
is  tautologous;  predicate  («f),  because  instances  of  a  sea's  being 
said  to  go,  in  the  sense  of  really  going,  and  not  merely  as  in 
Mela,  3.  6  ("  Qua  littora  attingit  [mare]  ripis  contentum  insu- 
larum  noh  longe  distantibiis,  et  ubique  paene  tantundeui,  it 
angustum  et  par  freto  ;  curvansque  se  subinde,  longo  supercilio 
inflexum  est")  in  the  sense  of  seeming  to  go  or  trending,  are 
as  rare — an  hour's  search  has  furnished  nie  with  no  more 
than  one,  viz.,  Claud.  StUich.  1.  173  : 

"  lUyricum  peteres,  campi  montesque  late"bant, 
vexillum  navale  dares ;  sub  puppibus  ibat 
Ionium" — 

as  instances  of  a  river's  being  said  to  go,  in  the  sense  of  really 
going,  are  of  common  occurrence,  an  hour's  search  having 
afforded  me  no  fewer  than  eleven  (viz.,  Aen.  8.  736  : 

.     .     .     "  Euphrates  ibat  iani  mollior  undis : 
oxlremiquc  hominum  Morim  KhenuSque  bii,ornis.' 
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Hor.  Od.  1.  3.  Id  : 

"  vidimus  flavum  Tibcrini,  rctoitis 
littore  Etrusco  violenter  undis, 
ii'o  deiectum  moniimenta  regis 
templaque  Vestao." 

Ovid,  Reroid.  1.33: 

"  hac  ibat  Simois,  hie  est  Sigeia  tcllus." 

Ovid,  Rem.  Am.  257 : 

"  ut  solet,  aequoreas  ibit  Tiberinus  in  undas.'' 

Ovid,  Met.  1.  Ill  : 

"  flumina  iam  lactis,  iam  flumina  nectaris  ibaiit." 

Ovid,  Met.  2.  U55  : 

.     "  nemus  gelidum,  de  quo  cum  murmure  labens 
ibat,  et  attritas  versabat  rivus  arenas." 

Ovid,  Fad.  U.  36If : 

"  amnis  it  insana,  nomine  Gallus,  aqua." 

Ovid,  Amor.  3.  6.  19: 

"  tu  potius,  ripis  effuse  eapacibus  amnis, 
— sic  aeternus  eas— labere  fine  tuo." 

Ovid,  Amor.  3.  6.  25  : 

"  luachus  in  Melie  Bithynide  pallidus  isse 
dicitur. ' ' 

Ovid,  Amsr.  3.  6.  98  : 

"  quis  grata  dixit  voce,  '  perennis  eas  f  " 

Mela,  1.  9. :  "Deinde  iterum  iterumque  divisus  [Nilus]  it  per 
omnem  Aegyptum  vagus  atque  dispersus"),  and,  finally,  pre- 
dicate (c),  because  while  I  search  in  vain  for  an  example  of  a 
sea  (mare)  said  to  press  the  lands  with  a  pelagus,  I  meet  at 
every  turning  examples  of  a  river  iriXayiZov,  i.  e.,  pressing 
the  lands  with  ^  a  pelagus;  Herodot.  2.  92  (of  the  Nile)  : 
EiTiai'  TrArjpjjc  yivrtrat  o  Trora^of  Kea  tu  TTtSia  ntXayi!,ri,  (pvtTui 
fv  TU)   uSart   /co/i'ta   TroAAa   to    Acyi/Trrfoi    KttXwoi    Xwtov.      Ibid. 
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1.  18U  (of  the  Euphrates)  :  ngonpov  Ss  itjjdtt  o  ttutohoq  ava  ro 
TttSiov  vav  TraXa-yil^uv.  Strabo,  3.  3  :  O  St  Tajog  Kai  to  TrXarof 
t)(^ti  Tov  (jTo^aTOQ  iiKOtJi  TTOV  <jraSi(x>v  Kui  TO  j3adoQ  fJitja,  ware 
fivpiaywyoig  avaTrXuaOai.  Svo  S'  avaxvaitg  ti>  ro/e  VTTfpKti- 
fitvoiQ  TTOitiTai  TTiSiotQ,  (iTov  at  7rAi}/ia(  yii'wvTai,  loare  TrtAayiZtiv 
fitv  ETTi  EKaroi"  Kai  TTivrriKOVTa  (TTabiovg  Kat  troitif  ttAwtov  to 
TTiSiov,  tv  Se  Tjj  tiravit)  aiia)(y(Ttl  kcii  vrjocov  airoXafipaviiv  oao\> 
TfuuKOVTa  (TraEiwv  to  /xtjKOC,  TrAaroc  Ss  /xtKOOv  airoXinrov  tov 
(UtjKOUf,  tvaXSeg  Kat  ivafxTTtXav.  Dio  Cass.  53.  20  :  O  yap 
'Tij5epig  TTtXayiaag  nacfav  t)iv  iv  toiq  inBiotg  Pti)fxt]v  KUTiXajiiv, 
(oaTe  TrXiKjdai.  Ibid  4-5.  17:  0  T£  HpiSai/oc  ETTt  TToAu  Ti)c 
TTfpis  7J?e  TTtXayiang,  t%ai(pvr]Q  av£\wpt|(TE.  Theophylact  Simoc. 
Quaestiones  Phi/sicae  :  Iffacrt  Totvw  Statrijc  TS)(yriv  oi  KopuKse. 
opwai  Si  Kui  TOV  laTpiiv  to  ptiupa,  kul  pr\v  Kai  tov  Nei- 
Xov  Tt)ii  Aiyvwrov  TreXayttlovTa,  aXX'  Oyuwc  Trivtiv  iKHvotg 
oVK  svKjriv.  aXA'  oia  TavraXoi  KoXaZofXivoi  SpifivTOTriv  ciKtiv 
TuvTrjv  ELaTTpaTTovrrtv.  Himer.  JEcl.  13.  31  :  O  yap  Sr)  MeAjjc 
onTOQ  ....  oviay^ti  jutv  iv  irpoaaTtiu)  tij?  2/iiipvi(c,  tiktovsi 
c  avTov  fivpiai  Trr)yai  Kai  irXi^mov  aXXriX'vv  jiXauTavovcrai'  u^' 
iov  irXripfivpuiv  o  TTOTafxoc;  iriXayi^n  ts  ivuvq  ek  Tiriywv  Kai  ttAidtoC 
Kat  oXKani  icai  KittTrr)  yii'iTai — passages  almost  sufficient  of  them- 
selves to  make  it  certain  not  only  that  it  is  an  inundation  of  the 
country  hy  the  Timavus,  as  it  were  with  a  pelagus  or  wide- 
spreading  sea,  which  Virgil  describes  in  our  text,  but  that  the 
whole  clause  pelago  premit  arva  sonaxti  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  Yirgil's  ornate  paraphrase  of  ihe  Greek  word 
7rtAa'y(4£'- 

For  all  these  reaspns  mare  is  predicate,  not  subject,  and  the 
structure  is  not  unde  [veluti]  mare  it,  but  uxde  [Timavus] 
IT  [veluti]  mare.  It  will,  of  course,  be  objected  that  at  first 
sight,  and  before  consideration,  mare  puts  itself  forward  as  the 
subject  of  IT  quite  as  prominently  as  (10.  207)  "  Aulestfes,"  or 
(Geo)-ff.  3.  517)  "  arator,"  puts  itself  forward  as  subject  of  the 
same  verb,  and  I  do  not  deny  that  it  does  ;  but  if  it  does,  and 
yet  is  not,  as  I  think  I  have  shown  it  is  not,  really  subject  hut 
only  predicate,  and  the  reader  is  obliged  in  consequence  to  cast 
about  for  another  subject,  such  trouble  to  the   reader  arises 
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wholly  and  solely  from  an  inaccuracy  in  the  constraction  similar 
to,  however  less  in  degree  than,  that  which  is  so  observable  in  a 
passage  quoted  a  little  above,  viz.,  Aen.  2.  I/.96  • 

"  non  sic  aggeribus  ruptis  qiium  spimieus  amms 
exiit,  oppositasque  evicit  giirgite  moles, 
fei'tiu-  in  ai'va  fiirens  cumulo,  camposquc  per  oninos 
cum  stabulis  armenta  trahit'' 

(where  "  fertur"  and  "trahit"  stand  absolutely  without  a  sub- 
ject, and  cannot  be  supplied  with  one,  except  either  by  depriv- 
ing "  exiit"  and  "  evicit"  of  theirs  in  some  such  manner  as  the 
following  :  "  Non  sic  spumeus  amnis,  quum  aggeribus  ruptis 
exiit,  oppositasque  evicit  gurgite  moles,  fertur  in  arva  furens 
cumulo,  camposque  per  omnes  cum  stabulis  armenta  trahit;"  or 
by  imagining  an  anaooluthon  at  "  moles,"  thus :  "  Non  sic  ag- 
geribus ruptis  quum  spumeus  amnis  exiit,  oppositasque  evicit 
gurgite  moles^fertur  [spumeus  amnis]  in  arva  furens  cumulo, 
camposque  per  pmnes  cum  stabulis  armenta  trahit").  In  both 
places  the  reader— the  experienced  reader  even  more  than  the 
inexperienced — feels  the  hitch,  the  jolt  in  tlie  saddle  ;  and  if  he 
says  nothing  about  it,  it  is  only  because  he  recollects  that  the 
poem  consists  of  some  seven  thousand  verses,  and  was  impatiently 
expected  by  the  absolute  master  of  the  ancient  Eoman  world. 
Curious  and  almost  incredible  that  in  both  passages  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal ^'erb,  occupying  the  most  prominent  position,  and  expressing 
the  main  action,  which  stands  thus  subjectless,  or,  to  use  amilder 
phrase,  for  which  subiectum  quaeritur.  Let  not,  however,  the 
reader,  in  either  case,  dwell  too  mucli  on  a  petty  demyreincid, 
or  make  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole-hill.  Let  him  rather  draw, 
for  the  case  in  hand,  what  advantage  he  can  from  the  just-cited 
case  ;  and — observing  that  "  fertur"  in  the  latter  perfectly  repre- 
sents IT  in  the  former,  both  in  meaning  and  position  in  the  verse  ; 
that  "  amnis"  in  the  latter  is  neither  moi-e  nor  less  than  tlie 
generic  expression  for  the  special  xmAA'i  of  tlie  fonner,  and 
occupies  the  very  same  position  in  the  verse;  that  the  "  aggeribus 
ruptis"  and  "  oppositas  evicit  moles"  of  the  latter  exactly  make 
up  the  PROKun-rji  of  the  former,  and  that  there  is  the  same 
arva  in  both — let  him  conclude  at  once  and  without  hesitation 
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that  as  the  subject  of  "  fertur"  in  the  latter  case  is  only  to  he 
found  in  "  amnis,"  so  the  subject  of  it  in  the  former  case  is 
only  to  be  found  in  timavi,  and  console  himself  for  his  hence- 
forward somewhat  lower  estimate  both  of  Virgil's  fertility  of 
imagination  and  accuracy  of  expression,  with  his  henceforward 
much  more  correct  notion  of  Virgil's  landscape  of  the  Timavus. 

It  make  proritptum  et  pelago  premit  arva  sonanti. 
The  second  clause  of  the  verse  is  our  author's  usual  variation,  or 
re-enunciation  in  different  terms,  of  the  first  clause  :  (Timavus) 
goes  as  if  it  were  a  burst-forth  sea  and  presses  the  fields  with,  as  it 
were,  a  sounding pelagus. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Antenor — instead  of  sail- 
ing up  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  and  founding  the  city 
of  Patavium  beyond  where  the  Timavus,  issuing  out  of  the 
ground  through  nine  ora,  overflows  its  banks  and  turns  the 
country  into  a  pelagus — had  sailed  up  to  the  head  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  founded  the  city  of  Berytus  beyond  where  the 
Nile  TTiXaytZei  (Herodotus,  quoted  above),  our  author,  in  his 
account  of  the  circumstance,  might  have  used  the  very  words 
PELAGO  premit  ARVA  SONANTI.  Let  US  further  suppose  that 
the  Nile,  instead  of  flowing  through  Nubia  and  Upper  Egypt 
sub  die,  had  performed  that  part  of  its  course  secretly  under 
ground  and  emerged  only  at  the  cataracts,  in  several  streams 
coalescing  immediately  into  a  river,  which,  in  its  course  to  the 
sea,  overflowed  its  banks  and  inundated  the  country  ("  effuse 
stagnantem  flumine  Nilum ") ;  our  author,  in  his  account  of 
the  circumstance,  might  have  used  not  merely  the  words  pelago 
PREMIT  arva  SONANTI,  but,  had  his  measure  permitted  him,  all 
the  other  words  of  our  text,  except  the  geographical  denomina- 
tions alone ;  thus  :  "  Cyrenaicos  penetrare  sinus  atque  intima 
tutus  regna  Marmaridarum  et  fontem  superare  Nili,  unde  per 
ora  novem  magno  cum  murmure  mentis,  it  mare  proruptum  et 
pelago  premit  arva  sonanti.  Hie  tamen  ille  urbem  Beryti 
sedesque  locavit  Teucrorum." 

Having  now,  let  us  hope,  some  definite  notion  of  the  river 
Timavus — its  fons  or  source  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Albio,  its 
disappearance    under  ground  at   San  Canziano,    its  reappear- 
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ance  at  San  Giovanni  in  several  sti-eams  more  or  less  numerous 
under  different  circumstances  and  mistaken  for  a  fons,  its 
almost  immediate  re-coalescenee  into  a  single  stream,  its  discharge 
into  the  sea  about  a  mile  further  on  by  a  single  mouth,  and  its 
occasional  flooding  of  the  country  below  San  Giovanni — we 
are  in  a  condition  to  inquire  what  has  this  river,  either  itself,  or 
its  fons,  or  its  floods,  to  do  with  Antenor's  flight  from  Troy  to 
Italy.  Cleonymus,  bound  for  Venetia  (Liv.  10.  2),  sails  right 
up  the  middle  of  the  Adriatic,  keeping  clear  of  the  two  dan- 
gerous coasts,  the  Scylla  on  the  one  side  and  the  Charybdis  on 
the  other,  until,  arrived  opposite  the  Brenta,  he  makes  for,  and 
sails  up,  that  river  ("  Circumvectus  inde  Brundisii  promonto- 
rium,  medioque  sinu  Hadriatico  ventis  latus,  quum  laeva  impor- 
tuosa  Italiae  littora,  dextra  Illyrii  Libumique  et  Istri,  gentes 
ferae  et  magna  ex  parte  latrociniis  maritimis  infames,  terrer- 
ent,  penitus  ad  Kttora  Venetorum  pervenit.  Ibi  expositis 
pauois,  qui  loca  explorarent,  quum  audisset  tenue  praetentum 
littus  esse,  quod  transgressis  stagna  a  tergo  [sint],  irrigua  aestibus 
maritimis;  agros  hand  procul  proximos  campestres  cemi ;  ulte- 
riora  colles  ;  inde  esse  ostium  fluminis  praealti,  quo  circumagi 
naves  in  stationem  tutam  vidisse  (Meduacus  amnis  erat)  ;  eo 
invectam  classem  subire  flumine  adverso  iussit.  Gravissimas 
navium  non  pertulit  alveus  fluminis.  In  leviora  navigia  trans- 
gressa  multitudo  armatorum  ad  frequentes  agros,  tribus  mari- 
timis Patavinorum  vicis  eolentibus  eam  oram,  pervenit")  ;  An- 
tenor,  on  the  contrary,  sailing  up  the  same  Adriatic  for  the 
same  Venetia,  instead  of  ascending  the  Brenta  westward,  turns 
his  back  upon  it  and  penetrates  eastward  into  the  heart  of 
Libumia   and  passes  the  "  fons  Timavi" — potuit    illyeicos 

PENETRARE    SINUS    ATQUE    INTIMA    TUTUS     REGNA    LIBURNORUM 

ET  FONTEM  suPERARE  TIMAVI.  How  he  ever  got  out  alive 
from  among  those  fierce  tribes,  or  how,  having  got  out  alive 
from  among  them,  he  ever  made  his  way  by  that  route  to 
where  he  built  Padua  on  the  Brenta,  passes  my  comprehension ; 
and  if  it  did  not  pass  Jupiter's  also,  it  could  only  have  been 
because  that  personage  was,  ex  officio  as  well  as  ex  nahim  rerum, 
familiar  with  and  up  to  all  sorts  of  impossibilities.     "  I  cannot 
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lielp  thinking  Venus  might  have  been  more  cautions  about 
what  she  said."  "How  do  we  know  Venus  said  so  at  all?" 
"  Virgil  says  she  did,  and  so  do  all  the  commentators."  "  All 
the  commentators,  if  you  please,  but  certainly  not  Virgil." 
"  Are  you  serious  ?  "  "  Never  was  more  serious  in  my  life. 
But  what's  the  matter  ?  What  makes  you  put  on  so  long  a 
face  ?  "  "  I'm  thinking  of  the  E.  I.  Civil  Service,  and  the  lot  of 
poor  fellows  I  sent  off  yesterday."  "  Oh  !  never  mind  them ; 
they're  all  right.  You  told  them  what  answers  they  were 
expected  to  give,  and  you  may  be  sure  they'll  give  them. 
Had  you  told  them  the  real  state  of  the  case,  what  Venus 
really  does  say,  you  would  only  have  brought  disgrace  both 
upon  them  and  yourself."  "It's  an  idle  curiosity,  perhaps; 
still  I  must  own  I  would  like  to  know  the  truth.  Tell  me, 
in  confidence;  I'll  not  breathe  one  word  of  it  to  any  one." 
"  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  Venus  does  not  say  Antenor  penetrated 
the  lUyrian  gulf  and  the  interior  of  the  Liburnian  realms 
in  safety,  and  passed  the  nine-mouthed  spring  of  the  Timavus 
['  Hoc  ergo  nunc  ad  argumentum  pertinet  quod  tutus  est  etiam 
inter  saevos  populos,' Serv.  (ed.  Lion).-  'Nach  Virgil's  angahe 
drang  Antenor  .  .  .  durch  die  Liburnier  iiber  den  Timavus  in 
das  innere  des  landes  welches  den  namen  von  seinen  begleitern 
erhielt,'  Mannert,   Geogr.    von  Italia,  s.  53.     '  Illyricos  pene- 

TRAKE  SINUS  ATQUE  INTIMA  TUTUS  REGNA  LIBURNOEUM,'     Hcyne 

(who  observes  in  a  note  :  '  poetam  male  a  Servio  accusatum  dices, 
quod  Antenorem  lUyricum  et  Liburniam  tenuisse  dixerit,  nee 
minus  male  post  Corradum  a  Burmanno  defensum  ex  usu  voc. 
pcnctyassc,  quod  h.  1.  sit  transiisse')  and  Wagner  (1832  and 
1861).  '  Tief  zur  lUyrischen  bucht  und  dem  innersten  reieh 
der  Liburner  eingehen  ohne  gef ahr,  und  umlenken  den  quell  des 
Timavus,'  J.  H.  Voss.  '  Drang  in  alle  buchten  (penetkaee 
SINUS  ATQUE  iNTiMA  REGXA  liburnorum)  und  kam  so  auch  in 
die  durch  die  weite  miindung  des  Timavus  gebildete  bucht'  (!) 
Kappes.  'Penetrare  is  not  so  much  to  penetrate  into  as 
to  make  his  way  through  or  past  [!]  Illyricum,'  Conington}, 
but  Venus  says,  'Antenor  penetrated  the  lUyrian  gulf,  and 
passed  in  safety  the  Liburnian  realms  farthest  up  on  that  gulf, 
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and  tlie  nine-moutlied  spring  of  the  Tiraavus.'"  "You  are  most 
undoubted])'  riglit.  It  can  be  nothing  else.  Antenor  did  not 
go  in  among  the  fierce  Liburni  at  all,  only  passed  both  them 
and  the  Timavus  by,  and  then  made  across  for  the  Brenta.  He 
'could  do  that  tuits.  If  he  had  gone  in  either  among  tJie 
Liburnians  or  the  Istrians,  he  never  would  have  been  heard  of 
more,  nor  one  of  his  company.     Penetrabe  ili.ykicos  siki  s, 

SUPEKAKE      IXTIMA     RE&XA      LIIiUKNOKUM     ET    FOXTKM    TIMAVI. 

Quite  Yirgil's  manner.  Pene'i'raee  u.lyricos  sixur,  the 
general  enmiciation  ;  superare  intima  regxa  liburnorum  et 
FONTEM  TIMAVI,  the  Specification  ;  the  former  of  the  two  clauses 
informing  us  that  he  went  up  the  lUyrian  gulf,  the  latter  how 
far  he  went  up  it,  viz.,  j)ast  both  Liburnia  and  Istria.  What  a 
dolt  I  was  not  to  see  it  sooner!"  "Say,  rather,  what  dolts  we  all 
were!"  Nothing  could  be  plainer.  Penetrated  the  Illyrian 
gulf  beyond  both  Liburnia  and  Istria,  and  sailing  up  the 
Brenta,  founded  his  city  in  Venetia.  And  that  terrible  Timavus 
("and  all  the  dangers  of  Timavus'  fount"),  with  the  whole 
Adriatic  rushing  out  through  it  ("  where  with  the  limestone's 
reboant  roar,  through  nine  loud  mouths  the  sea- waves  pour") — 
no  wonder  the  mountain  rumbled — is  nothing  but  a  law-head 
and  bloody-bones  to  frighten  children.  Take  off  the  raddled 
cloth  and  you  have  the  bare  broomstick,  the  Timavus — remark- 
able for  its  manifold  spring,  and  the  overflowing  of  its  banks — 
standing  for  Istria  (just  as  you  so  often  have  the  Nile — remark- 
able for  its  manifold  mouth  and  the  overflowing  of  its  banks- 
standing  for  Egypt :  ci:  gi:  Georg.  3.  28  : 

"  atque  hie  undantem  bello  magnumque  fluentem 
Nilum,  ac  navali  surgentes  aere  columnas. 
addam  iirbes  Asiae  domitas  pulsunique  Niphaton;" 

Aen.  6.  801 : 

"  et  septemgemini  turbant  trepida  ostia  Nili "), 

and  the  sole  difference  between  the  line  Cleonymus  took,  up  the 
Gulf,  and  the  line  taken  by  Antenor,  is,  that  Cleonymus,  setting 
out  from  Magna  Grraecia,  kept  nearer  the  western  side  and 
turned. sooner  into  the  Brenta  than  Antenor,  who,  having  come 
round  the  Peloponnesus  from  Troy,  kept  naturally  nearer  to 
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the  eastern  side,  and  went  round  by  the  top  of  the  gulf,  beyond 
both  Liburnia  and  Istria,  before  he  turned  into  the  same|river. 
Illyricos  sinus.  "Antenor  segelte  langs  der  kiiste  hin, 
drang  in  alle  buehten,  uud  kam  so  auch  in  die  duroh  die  weite 
miindung  des  Timavus  gebildete  bucht,"  Kappes.  "  Illy- 
ricos SINUS  may  be  either  the  Adriatic,  as  washing  the  shore  of 
lUyricum,  or  the  indentations  in  the  Illyrian  coast,"  Coningtoii. 
Most  undoubtedly  erroneous.  Antenor  had  no  business  in  the 
-udentations  of  the  Illyrian  coast ;  on  the  contrary,  those  in- 
dentations were,  of  all  things,  to  be  avoided  on  account  of  the 
ferocity  of  the  inhabitants  (Liv.  10.  2 :  "  Circumvectus  inde 
[Cleonymus]  Brundisii  promontorium,  medioque  sinu  Hadria- 
tioo  ventis  latus,  quum  laeva  importuosa  Italiae  littora,  dextra 
Illyrii  Liburnique  et  Istri,  gentes  ferae  et  magna  ex  parte 
latrociniis  maritimis  infames,  terrerent,  penitus  ad  littora  Yene- 
torum  pervenit").  Illyricos  sinus  is  the  Illyrian  or  Adi-iatio 
gulf,  up  which  Antenor  penetrated  to  the  mouth  of  the  Brenta. 
The  plural  is  used  as  answering  the  verse  better  than  the 
singular  {compare  3.  689:  "Megarosque  sinus"  [the  gulf  or 
bay  of  Megara].     Manilius,  5.  52  : 

"  Actiacosque  sinus  inter  suspensiis  utrimque 
orbis,  et  in  ponto  oaeli  Fortxma  natabit  " 

[the  gulf  or  bay  of  Aotium,  i.  e.  the  i^bracian  gulf  or  bay]. 

Ovid,  Met.  15.  50 : 

.     .     "  Laoedaemoniumqne  Tarentum 
praeterit,  et  Sybarin,  Salentinumque  Neaetum, 
Thuriuosque  sinus,  Temesenque  et  lapygis  ar\'a" 

[the  gulf  or  bay  of  Thurii].     Ovid,  Trist.  1.  10.  S5  : 

"  Thyniacosque  sinus,  et  ab  his  per  ApoUinis  urbem 
acta,  sub  Anchiali  moenia  tendatiter" 

[the  gulf  or  bay  of  Thynias].     Prop.  4.  1.  114 : 

.     .     .     "  tu  diruta  fletum 
supprime  et  Euboicos  respice,  Troia,  sinus" 

[the  gulf  or  channel  of  Egripo]).  So  common  is  the  use  of 
this  word  in  the  plural  to  signify  a  single  object,  that  we  have 
quite  as  many  examples  of  a  plural  sinus  signifying  a  single 
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bosom  as  we  have  just  seen  there  are  of  a  plural  sinus  signify- 
ing a  single  gulf  or  bay.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  quote  Ovid, 
Art.  Amat.  3.  33  : 

"  Phasida,  iam  matrem,  i'allax  dimisit  lason ; 
venit  in  Aesonios  altera  nupta  sinus  ;" 

and  Claud.  Gigant.  135  : 

"  implorat  Paeana  snnm  contemta  Delos, 
auxiliumque  rogat :   '  si  te  gratissima  fudit 
in  nostras  Latona  sinus,  succurre  precanti.'  " 

Nor  let  objection  be  made  to  the  Adriatic  gulf'sgheing  called 
lUyrian  gulf ;  Aquileia,  at  the  very  head  of  it,  and  within  view 
of  the  Timavus,  is  not  only  said  by  Ausonius,  Ordo  Nob. 
ZTrh.  6.  3,  to  be  an  Italian  colony  "  obiecta  ad  ^IHyricos 
montes" — 

"  nona  inter  claras,  Aquileia,  cieberis  urbes, 
Itala  ad  lUyricos  obiecta  colonia  montes" — 

but  is  stated  by  Strabo,  5.1.8,  to  be  an  emporium  opened  to 
the  lUyrian  tribes  on  the  Ister  :    Aveirat  o'   tfitropiov  rofcj^Trfjx 

TO}'   IcTTOOV  TUIV    XWvptWV  tOvltTt. 

Illyricos  penetrare  sinus.  The  expression  penetmre 
■siniim,  in  the  sense  of  going  up  a  gulf  or  bay,  has  been  used 
by  Priscian,  Perieges.  607 : 

"  Persicus  inde  sinus  penetratur,  etlcaron  pfEert." 

Ijsttima  regna  liburnorum.  UTot  the  interior  or  heart  of 
the  liiburnian  realms  (the  interior  of  Liburnia)  (for  in  that  case 
it  should  be  "intima  regnorum  Liburnorum;"  compare  Pris- 
cian, Perieges.  650  : 

"  inter  quas  Tanais  Maeotidis  intima  pulsat" 

[the  inmost,  most  internal  parts  of  the  MaeotisJ.     Nemesian, 

Cyneg.  71  : 

.     ' '  utque  intima  f rater 
Persidos,  et  veterea  JBabylonos  ceperit  arces  "  • 

[the  inmost,  most  internal  parts  of  Persia].  Stat.  Theb.  1.  I/.26: 
"  Intima  vultus,"  the  inmost,  most  internal  parts,  of  the  face, 
viz.,  the  sockets  of  the  eyes),  but  the  Liburnian  realms  which 

HUNRT,  AKNEIHEA,  VOT,.   1.  35 
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are  in  the  inmost  part,  or  heai-t,  of  something  else,  viz.,  of  the 
Adriatic  gulf ;  in  other  words,  are  far  up  the  Adriatic.  Com- 
pare Val.  Flacc.  4.  512  (of  the  Harpies) : 

"  iamque  et  ad  lonias  metas  atque  intima  tendunt 
saxa,  voeat  magni  Strophadas  nunc  incola  ponti," 

wo^  the  innermost  part,  or  heart,  of  the  "saxa"  (Strophades), 
hut  the  "saxa"  (Strophades)  innermost,  i.e.  far  up  in  the 
Ionian  sea.     Yal.  Flacc.  5.  281  : 

"  at  luno  et  summi  virgo  lovis  intima  seenm 
consilia  et  varias  eocialiant  pectore  curas," 

not  the  interior  or  heart   of  their  counsels,  hut  the  counsels 

which  were  innermost  in  their  hearts.     Ovid,  Met.  11.  ^16  (of 

Halcyone) : 

.     .     .     "  cui  protinus  intima  frigus 
ossa  recepertint," 

not  the  innermost  part,  or  marrow,  of  her  bones,  hut  her  hones, 

the  innermost  part  of  herself.     Ovid,  Seroid.  16.  133  (Paris,  of 

himself) : 

.     .     .     "  praecordiaque  intima  sensi 
attonitus  curis  intumuisse  novis," 

not  the  innermost  part  of  the  praecordia,  but  the  prae- 
cordia,  innermost  part  of  himself.     Sil.  4.  691 : 

.     .     .     "  If ymphanimqne  intima  moestus~ 
implevit  chorus  attonitis  ululatibus  antra ;  " 

not  the  innermost  part  of  the  caves,  hut  the  innermost  caves  (of 
the  river).     And  our  author  himself,  Georg.  k..  65  : 

.    .     .    ■ "  ipsae 
intima  more  suo  sese  in  cunabula  condent ;  " 

not  the  innermost  part  of  their  cradles,  hut  their  cradles  in  the 
innermost  part  of  the  hive.     And  Georg.  4-  ^81  : 

"  qviin  ipsae  stupuere  domus,  atque  intima  Leti 
Tartara;" 

not, — ^with  Wagner  and  Forbiger,  and  in  point-blank  contradic- 
tion to  Aen.  6.  273  : 

"  vestibulum  ante  ipsum  primisque  in  faucibus  Orci 
Letumque  Labosque," 

— not  the  innermost  part  of  Tartarus,  ichere  Letum  dwells,  hvX 
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Tartanis,inne>-most part  of  Letura,/a>-»<  in  the  realms  q/'Letuni, 
wMther  it  was,  of  course,  the  most  difficult  for  song  to  penetrate. 
Compare  also  Liv.  1.  1  (of  this  very  expedition  of  An  tenor)  : 
"  Casibus  deinde  variis,  Antenorem  cum  multitudine  Henetum, 
qui,  seditione  ex  Paphlagonia  pulsi,  et  sedes  et  ducem,  rege 
Pylaemene  ad  Troiam  amisso,  quaerebant,  venisse  in  intinium 
maris  Hadriatici  sinum  ;"  not  the  innermost  j)art  of  the  sinus 
of  the  Adriatic  sea,  Jt<^  the  innermost  sinus  of  the  Adriatic  sea, 
the  sinus  which  was  farthest  up  the  Adriatic,  i.e.,  the  extreme 
northerly  sinus,  comprehending  towards  south-east  the  present 
bay  of  Trieste  (meerbusen  von  Triest)  and  towards  north-west 
the  present  bay  of  Monfalcone  (meerbusen  von  Monfalcone), 
into  which  latter,  and  not — as  stated  by  Heyne,  Wagner,  Con- 
ington,  and  so  many  others  who  have  neither  visited  the  place 
nor  used  good  charts — into  the  bay  of  Trieste,  the  present  river 
Timavus,  as  we  have  already  seen,  discharges  itself. 

IlLYRICOS    PENETRARE    sinus INTIMA    REGNA    HBURNORUM 

suPERARE.  Antenor  is  not  said  to  pass  by  the  Illyrian  gulf,  as 
Myscelus  (Ovid,  Met.  15.  50,  quoted  p.  544)  is  said  to  pass  by  the 
bay  of  Thurii,  because  not  past,  but  into,  the  Illyrian  gulf  was 
Antenor's  direct  way  to  the  Brenta  and  site  of  his  future  city, 
whereas  past  and  not  into  the  Thurian  gulf  was  the  direct  way 
for  Myscelus  to  the  Aesar  and  site  of  his  future  city ;  and  An- 
tenor is  said  to  pass  by  Libumia  and  the  "  fons  Timavi,"  as 
Myscelus  is  said  to  pass  by  the  bay  of  Thurii,  because  past  and 
not  into  Libumia  and  the  "  fons  Timavi"  was  Anfenor's  way 
to  the  Brenta  and  site  of  his  future  city,  as  past  and  not  into 
the  bay  of  Thurii  was  the  way  for  Myscelus  to  the  Aesar  and 
site  of  his  future  city. 

FoNTEM  TIMAVI.  "  Pi'o  Timavo,  ait  eontem  timavi," 
Serv.  (ed.  Lion),  followed  by  Grossrau  {who,  having  quoted 
Servius,  adds :  "multus  ea  in  re  est  Avienus,  apud  quern,  tergum 
maris,  salis,  sali,  lacus;  vada,  freta  gurgitis,  arva  soli,  iugera 
terrae,  aequoris  unda,  alia  multa ")  ;  also  by  Forbiger,  ed.  4 
("  FONTEM  TIMAVI,  li.e.  Timavum").  The  gloss  is  most  assu- 
redly false,  if  it  were  only  because  unde  then  becomes,  of 
necessity,  ex  quo  Titiiaro,  quod  absurdum.     On  the  contrary,  it 

35* 
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is  with  the  greatest  propriety  Antenor,  who  is  making  a  eoast- 
-iiig  voyage,  is  said  to  pass  the  "  fons  Timavi,"  not  the  Timavus 
(river  Timavus),  the  fons,  not  the  river,  being  the  remarkable 
object,  partly  («),  on  account  of  the  unusual  proximity  of  the 
fons  to  the  sea,  a  proximity  little  less  than  that  of  the  fons 
Arethusa  worshipped  by  Aeneas  himself  as  he  sails  past  on  his 
voyage  from  the  same  Troy  to  the  same  Italy;  partly  {lb),  on 
account  of  the  unusual  number  of  ora  of  which  it  consisted,  a 
number  variously  reported  by  different  visitors  ^Claud.  3.  Cons. 
Honor.  120  :  "  Phrygii  numerantur  stagna  Timavi,"  where  the 
enumerator  is  no  less  a  personage  than  the  emperor  Honorius) ; 
partly  (c),  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  by 
those  ORA,  so  considerable  at  times  as  to  overflow  both  banks  of 
the  deep  and  wide  river,  and  TreXaytZiiv  all  round ;  and  partly 
(fl)  because,  of  the  two  always  sacred  objects,  fons  and  river, 
the  fons,  as  source  and  father  of  the  river  and  residence  of  the 
river-god,  and  as  consisting  of  purer  water  than  the  river,  was 
the   most  sacred;  so  sacred  indeed  that  a  fons  without  its 
chapel  or  temple  or  lucus  or  oracular  cave,  or  all  four  toge- 
ther {Aen.  7.  81 : 

"  at  rex  sollicitiis  monstris,  oracula  Fauni, 
fatidici  genitoiis  adit,  lucosque  sut  alta 
eonsulit  Albimea,  nemonim  quae  maxima  sacro 
fonte  sonat,  saevamque  exhalat  opaca  mepMtim." 

Ovid,  Fast.  3.  895  : 

• 

"  hiciis  Aventino  suberat  niger  ilicis  umbra, 

quo  posses  viso  dicere,  numeu  inest. 
in  medio  gramen,  muscoque  adoperta  v.renti 

manabat  saxo  vena  perennis  aquafi. 
inde  fere  soli  Faunus  Picusque  bibebant. 

hue  venit  et  Fonti  rex  Numa  mactat  ovem." 

Plin.  ^j.  8.  8  (of  the  Fons  Clitumni)  :  "  Adiacet  templum  pris- 
cum  et  religiosum.  Stat  Clitumnus  ipse  amiotus  ornatusque 
praetexta.  Praesens  numen  atque  etiam  fatidicum  indicant 
sortes.  Sparsa  sunt  circa  sacella  complura,  totidemque  dei ;  sua 
cuique  veneratio,  suum  nomen,  quibusdam  vero  etiam  fontes. 
Nam  praeter  ilium  quasi  parenteni   ceterorum,    sunt  minores 
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capite  discreti,  sed  flumini  miscentur,  quod  ponte  trausmittitur. 
Is  terminus  sacri  profanique.  In  superiore  parte  navigare  tan- 
tum,  infra  etiam  natare  concessLim"),  was  as  rare  in  ancient 
Greece  or  Italy  as  is  at  present  in  Bohemia  a  well  or  bridge 
without  its  Saint  Kepomuck.     Compare  Ovid,  Fad.  k-  ^69: 

"  praeterit  [Ceres]  et  Cyanen  et  fontem  lenis  Anapi, 
et  te,  vortioibus  non  adexmde,  Gala." 

Claud.  Gigantom.  69  . 

.     .     .     "  hie  Rhodopen  Hebri  oum  fonte  revellit 
et  socias  truncavit  aquas." 

Stat.  T/ieb.  '4.  830  (thirsty  soldier  addressing  the  Fons  Lan- 
giae)  : 

.     .     .     "  tuque  0  cunctis  insuete  domari   . 
solibus,  aeternae  largitor  comiger  undae, 
laetus  eas  ;  quaeunqne  domO  gelida  ora  resolvis, 
immortale  tuniens ;  neque  enini  tibi  cana  repostas 
bruma  nives,  raptasque  alio  de  fonts  refundit 
arcus  aquas,  gravidire  indulgent  nubila  Cori, 
sed  tuus,  et  nuUi  ruis  expugnabilis  astro  ; " 

and  Horace's  "  Fons  [Bandusiae]  rivo  dare  nomen  idoneus." 

FoxTEM  UNDE.  Compare  Varro,  L.  L.  Ij..  26  :  "  Fons  uude 
funditur  e  terra  aqua  viva."  Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  Ij.6  (figuratively) : 
"  Fontes  unde  hauriretis." 

Oka  NOVEM.  The  number  of  ora  assigned  by  Virgil  to  the 
"  fons  Timavi  "  is  not  to  be  too  closely  pressed.  If  it  is  higher 
by  two  than  the  highest  number  assigned  to  it  by  any  writer 
who  could  not  have  copied  from  him,  we  must  not  forget  that 
not  only  were  the  actual  ora  always  varying  in  number,  and 
therefore  variously  reported  by  visitors,  but  that  no  probable 
number  had  so  good  a  claim  on  the  poet — the  poet^jar  exceUeuru 
aud  not  the  geographer — as  the  poetical  and  mystic  three  times 
three,  the  Muses'  own  number,  the  number  of  the  enfolded 
spheres,  the  number  of  the  holidays  kept  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
the  number  of  the  acres  covered  by  the  body  of  Tityus,  the 
number  of  the  stars  in  Ariadne's  crown,  the  number  of  the  days 
Ulysses  was  floating  on  the  wreck  of  his  vessel  from  Charybdis 
to  the  island  of  Calypso,  the  number  of  the  days  the  same  hero 
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floated  on  the  mast  from  Crete  to  Thesprotia,  the  number  of  the 
years  the  ox  was  old  out  of  whose  hide  was  made  the  bag  full 
of  winds  given  by  Aeolus  to  the  same  hero,  the  number  of  the 
days  the  same  hero  sailed  from  Aeolia  with  the  bag  before  he 
came  in  sight  of  home,  the  number  of  the-  goats  the  same  hero 
carried  off  from  Cyclops'  land  for  each  of  his  twelve  ships,  the 
number  off  the  judges  of  the  sports  at  the  court  of  Alcinous,  the 
number  of  the  years  the  Aloidae  were  old  when  they  were 
already  that  same  number  of  cubits  in  breadth  and  that  same 
number  of  0071^101  in  height,  the  number  .of  the  days  and  the 
number  of  the  nights  Latona  was  in  labour,  the  number  of  the 
cubits  the  golden  necklace  was  long  with  which  Dione  and  Ehea 
and  Themis  and  Amphitrite  and  all  the  other  goddesses  except 
Juno  bribed  Lucina  to  expedite  Latona's  labour,  the  number  of 
the  days  Deucalion's  ark  was  tossed  a,bout  on  the  waters  of  the 
flood  before  it  rested  on  the  top  of  mount  Parnassus,  the  num- 
ber of  the  days  Apollo  discharged  his  arrows  on  the  Grecian 
army,  the  number  of  the  days  for  which  Apollo  and  Neptune 
turned  the  Trojan  rivers  against  the  wall  which  had  protected 
the  Grecian  fleet  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  number  of  the 
dogs  accompanying  the  shepherds  on  the  shield  of  Achilles,  the  ' 
number  of  the  parlour  dogs  of  Achilles  himself,  the  number  of 
the  benches  occupied  by  Nestor  and  the  Pylians  sacrificing  to 
Neptune,  and  the  number  of  the  oxen  sacrificed  by  the  occu- 
pants  of  each  bench,   the   number  of  the  Trojans  slain  by 
Patroclus  each  of  the  three  times  he  rushed  on  them  just  before 
he  was  himself  slain,  the  number  of  the  days  the  gods  disputed 
whether  or    not   Mercury  should   steal  Hector's    body  from 
Achilles  and  restore  it  to  Priam,  the  number  of  his  sons  Priam 
orders  to   prepare  the  cart  which  is  to  carry  the  ransom  of 
Hector's  body,  the  number  of  the  cubits  the  ZvyoSsafiov  of  the 
said  cart  is  long,  the  number  of  the  days  Clytie  mourned  and 
fasted  before  she  was  turned  into  a  heliotrope,  the  number  of  the 
"  pulcherrima  fratrum  corpora  "  with  which  his  "  fida  "  Tuscan 
"  coniux "   presented  Arcadian   Gilippus,   the  number  of  the 
months — but  "  ohe !  iam  satis,  superque." 

If  the  aspect  of  the  place  has  changed^  the  land  having  so 
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much  encroached  on  the  sea  that  the  quondam  island  of  the 
baths  is  now  part  and  parcel  of  the  continent — if  the  "  Tima- 
vum  "  of  Straho,  with  its  temple  of  Diomede,  port,  and  sacred 
groYc,  has  disappeared — ^if  the  mountain  no  longer  resounds  with 
the  tumultuous  out-bursting  through  numerous  ora,  of  a  flood 
resembling  a  sea — if  the  numerous  ora.  themselves,  opening,  the 
principal  of  them,  at  the  bottom  of  a  mill-pond,  require  to  be 
sought  for — still  the  Roman  baths  are  there,  the  mountain  is 
there,  the  numerous  ora  are  there,  and  are  as  differently 
counted  as  ever  by  different  visitors ;  the  flood  outbursting 
through  them  like  a  sea  is  there  ;  the  river  is  there  and  called  by 
the  same  name ;  nay,  even  the  "religio  loci"  is  there, maintained 
by  the  church  of  Santo  Griovanni  il  Battezzatore,  built  on  an  ele- 
vation within  the  shortest  safe  distance  of  the  venerable  and 
venerated  font.  Where  have  two  thousand  rolling  years  not 
left  as  rough  or  rougher  wheel-tracks  ? 


252-253. 

GENTI  NOMEN  DEDIT  ARMAQUE  FIXIT 
TROIA  NUNC  PLACIDA  COMPOSTUS  PACE  QUIESCIT 


"  GrENTi  NOMEN  DEDIT ;  at  qualc  ?  dicunt  Antenoridarum :  apud 
poetas  utique,  non  vero  vulgare  nomen;  sed  Yenetorum  no- 
men,"  &c.,  Heyne. 

.     .     .     "  gab  namen  dem  volk,  und  heftete  Trojas 
riistungen."  Voss. 

"NoMKN,  Venetorum,  ab  Ilenetis  Paphlagoniae,  Antenoris  oomi- 
tibus,  ut  aiunt,  ductum,"  Wagner,  Virg.  Br.  Aen.  No,  no ;  Virgil, 
so  far  from  leaving  us  in  the  dark  about  the  name  which  Ante- 
uor  gave  his  colony,  has  in  the  word  troia  told  us  explicitly 
what  that  name  was :  the  peculiar  position  of  the  word  troia — 
at  the  close  of  the  sentence  to  which  it  belongs,  and  at  the  same 
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time  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  line,  and  separated  from  the 
remainder  of  the  line  by  a  pause — enabling  it  to  embrace  in  its 
action  not  only  its  own  immediate  and  proper  substantive,  but 
the  other  substantive  bound  up  with  it  in  the  same  clause.  See 
Rem.  on  2. 246.  That  stich  is  our  author's  meaning  is  placed  be- 
yond doubt  by  the  account  handed  down  to  us  by  Livy  (1.  1) 
that  Antenor  actually  called  the  first  town  which  he  built  on 
his  landing  in  Italy  "Troja"  ("In  quem  primum  egressi 
sunt  locum,  Troia  vocatur,  pagoque  inde  Troiano  nomen  est, 
gens  universa  Veneti  appellati").  If  instead  of  the  poetical,  and 
therefore  soniewhat  irregular  troia,  Virgil  had  contented  him- 
self with  the  more  regular  and  prosaic  Troiae,  the  meaning 
would  probably  have  been  less  easily  mistaken. 

IS'dnc  placida  compostus  pace  quiescit.  "Quantum  est  in 
propria  urbe  sepultum,  ubi  eius  nomen  et  memoria ! "  La 
Cerda.  "  Exoptatissimum  hoc,  mori  in  felicitate  ;  componi  dice- 
bantur  proprie  quorum  cineres  et  ossa  coUigebantur  et  conde- 
bantur  in  sepulchre,"  Wagner  (1861).  Yery  true,  but  nothing 
to  the  purpose,  nor  by  any  possibility  Yenus's  meaning,  though 
the  meaning  assigned  to  her  both  by  Hand  (ad  Stat.  Silo.  1, 
p.  50),  Jahn,  Forbiger,  Ladewig,  and  Alfieri.  Yenus,  whose 
object  it  is  to  contrast  the  ill  success  of  the  expedition  of  Aeneas 
with  the  happy  result  of  that  of  Antenor,  could  by  no  possibility 
cite  the  death  and  burial  of  Antenor  in  a  foreign  land  as  ailord- 
ing  one  of  the  points  of  contrast,  and  so  most  correctly  Peerl- 
kamp :  -"  Yenus  uti  hoc  exemplo  non  potuit,  quae  nato  suo  non 
placidam  mortem,  sed  felicem  vitam  optaret."  On  the  dontrary, 
it  is  the  placid  peace  (placida  face),  the  settled  quiet  (compos- 
Tus  quiescit) — in  other  words,  the  placid  peaceful  repose  en- 
joyed by  Antenor  after  his  troubles — which  is  the  object  of 
Yenus's  envy  ;  that  placid  peaceful  repose  enjoyed  by  Antenor, 
NUNC,  at  this  very  moment  (nunc  placida  compostus  pack 
quiescit)  at  this  very  nunc,  when  Aeneas  is  still  pui-sued  by 
his  ill  fortune — nunc  eadem  fortuna  viros  tot  casibus  actos 
insequitur — the  two  nunc's  uniting  together  in  the  one  mo- 
ment of  time  Aeneas  shipwrecked  on  the  barbarous  coast  of 
Africa,  and  Antenor,  not  surely  dead  and  buried,  but  enjoying 
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rest  after  Ms  troubles,  in  liis  new  city  of  Patavium.  Cbmpos- 
tus  is,  no  doubt,  often  used  of  that  last  of  all  settlements, 
death ;  but  that  is  a  special,  very  far  indeed  from  necessary 
or  even  general,  use  of  the  w.ord.  The  following  are  examples 
of  its  use  in  cases  of  other  settlements  of  various  kinds,  some  of 
them  being  settlements  of  a  city  or  country,  or  in  a  city  or 
country — some  of  them  settlements  in  a  state  of  peace  and  quiet ; 
and  others,  again,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  use  of  the  word 
in  our  text,  being  settlements  both  in  a  city  or  country,  and  in 
a  state  of  peace  and  quiet :  Aeit.  8.  321 : 

"  is  genus  indocile,  ac  disperaum  montibus  altis 
composuit,  legesque  dedit     .... 
.     .     .     sic  placida  populos  in  pace  regebat" 

[where  we  have  our  text  repeated  as  nearly  as  the  different  cir- 
cumstances of  the  narration  permit].     Stat.  Silo.  3.  5  : 

"  anne  quod  Euboicos  fessus  remeare  penates 
auguror,  et  patria  senium  comj)onere  terra" 

[where  Statius  speaks  of  returning  to  Naples,  in  order  to  com- 
pose (surely,  not  to  bury)  his  old  age  there,  in  that  delightful 
climate].     Propert.  Hkc/.  1.  11.  13 : 

"  quam  vacet  alterius  blandos  audire  susurros 
molliter  in  tacito  littore  compositam." 

Propert.  Eleg.  2.  2.  2 : 

"  at  me  composita  pace  fefellit  Amor." 
Varro  Atacinus,  apud  Seuec.  Controv.  3-  16: 

"  omnia  noctis  erant  placida  composta  quiete. ' ' 

Val.  Flacc.  7.  246 : 

"  redde  diem  nocteraque  niihi ;  da  prendere  vestes 
somuiferas,  ipsaque  oculos  compouero  virga." 

Liv.  30.  4  :  "  Tempus  esse,  aut  pacem  componi,  aut  bellum  navi- 
ter  geri."  Plin.  SpM.  5.  18  :  "Neque  enim  dubito  esse  amoen- 
issimam  [villam],  in  qua  se  composuerat  homo,  felicior  ante, 
quam  felicissimus  fieret."     Tacit.  Ann.  12.  68  r  "Dum  res  fir- 
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mando  Neronis  imperio  componuntur."  Tacit.  Ann.  11/..  39  : 
"  Rebelles  barbarorum  animos  pace  componi."  Tacit.  Ann.  15. 
2  :  "  Contra  Vetera  fratrum  odia  et  certamina,  familiae  nostrae 
Penates  rite  composuisse."  Tacit.  Ann.  3.  kk  ■'  "  Tanto  impen- 
sius  in  securitatem  compositus,  neque  loco,  neque  vultu  mutate, 
sed  ut  solitum  per  illos   dies   egit."      Sil.   17.    356  (Jupiter 

speaking)  : 

.     .     .     "  tempus  componere  gentem ; 
ad  finem  ventum;  et  claudenda  est  ianua  belli." 

Virg.  Aen.  3.  387 : 

"  quam  tuta  possis  urtem  componere  terra." 

And  compare  the  so  similar  picture  of  personified  Tyre  drawn 
by  Q,.  Curtius,  4.  4  (ed.  Bipont.) :  "  Multis  ergo  casibus  de- 
f  uncta,  et  post  excidium  renata,  nunc  tamen  longa  pace  cuncta 
refovente,  sub  tutela  Eomanae  mansuetudinis  acquiescit."  See 
liem.  on  "  clauso  componat  Vesper  Olympo,"  1.  378.  The  con- 
trast of  Aeneas  with  Antenor  is  artfully  managed  and  striking 
to  the  last  degree.  Antenor  is  simply  Antenor ;  Aeneas  is  my 
Aeueas  (meus  aeneas),  and,  therefore,  Jupiter's  own  grandson. 
Whatever  Trojans  Antenor  had  with  him  are  passed  over  sub 
xilentio  :  Aeneas  leads  all  Troy ;  the  Trojan  fates  are  identified 
with  his  (quid  troes  potuere  ?) .  Antenor  slipped  through 
without  difficulty  (mediis  elapsvs  achivis)  ;  Aeneas  and  his 
Trojans  suffered  all  manner  of  hardships  (tot  funera  passis). 
Antenor  had  no  promise ;  Aeneas  had  the  most  solemn  promises, 
not  only  for  himself,  but  for  his  Trojans,  viz.,  that  from  him 
and  them  was  to  arise  that  great  nation  which  was  to  rule  the 
world — the  Romans  (obrte  hinc  romanos  .  .  .  pollicitus). 
Nevertheless,  Antenor  arrived  safely,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  far 
up  in  Italy,  at  the  very  head  of  the  Adriatic  (illyricos  pene- 
trare  sinus),  beyond  the  Timavus  (fontem  superare  timavi), 
and  passed  unhurt  through  the  midst  of  the  piratical  Liburni- 
ans  (iNTiMA  tutus  regna  liburnorum) — nay,  not  only  arrived 
safely,  but  there  founded  the  city  of  Patavium,  and  hoisted  the 
arms  of  Troy  (uiibem  patavi  sedesque  locavit  teucrorum, 

ET  GENTI  NOMEN  DEDIT  ARMAQUE  FIXIT   TROIa),    and  is    UOW,   all 
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being  settled,  enjoying  peace  and  quiet  (nunc  PLAcinA  compos- 
Tus  PACE  quiescit)  ;  whilst  we,  thy  children,  notwithstanding  all 
the  promises  made  to  us,  and  which  were  our  consolation  under 
all  our  misfortunes  (hoc  equidem  occasum  tkoiae  tkistesque 

KUINAS     SOLABAK;     FATIS    CONTRARIA    FATA    REl'ENUENS),  are  stiU 

struggling  with  one  disaster  after  another  (nunc  eadbm  fortu- 
NA  viRos  TOT  CASiBus  ACTOS  insequitur),  and  not  only  cannot 
reach  the  promised  shore,  but  not  even  any  part  of  Italy  (itams 
LoxGE  DisiUNGiMUR  ORis) — nay,  not  even  any  port  or  harbour 
of  refuge  anywhere,  but  have  lost  our  ships,  and  are  shut  out 
from  the  whole  world  (cunctus  terrarum  clauditur  orbis), 
lest  we  should  by  any  chance  make  our  way  at  last  to  that  pro- 
mised land  (ob  italiam) — and  all  this  to  gratify  the  anger  of  a 
single  person  (unius  ob  iram).  Is  it  thus  you  keep  your  pro- 
mises ? — your  promises  to  us — to  ns,  whose  patriotism  is  so  con- 
spicuous (hic  pietatis  honos  ?),  and  (by  tacit  inference)  so 
different  from  that  of  Antenor  ? 

Hic  pietatis  honos?     Compare  Plant.  Rudens,  1.  3.  8  (ed. 
Weise)  : 

.     .     "  hanccine  ego  partem 
capio  ob  pietatem  praecipuam  ?  " 


259-262. 

TUl.TU  QUO  CAELUM  TEIIPESTATESQUE  SERENAT 

PARCE  METU  CYTHEREA  MANENT  IMMOTA  TUORUM 
FATA  TIBI 

Compare  Callim.  in  Bian.  28  (ed.  Blomf.) : 

iraTTip  S' cTTej/eucre  yeKa(rffas 
tftfj  Se  Karappi^uVj  ore  fioi  roiavra  Oeaiifat 
riKTOiiV,  rvT9oii  leiy  eyai  (t)\ri/iO!'os  Hijjs 
Xuofievrjs  aKeyoifit. 

Mart.  9.  25  (comparing  the  statue  of  Domitian  to  that  of  Jupiter 
Sei?enusj  : 
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"  quis,  Pallatinos  imitatus  imagine  vultus, 
Phidiacum  Latio  marmore  vicit  ebur  ? 
haec  mundi  facies,  haec  sunt  lovis  ora  Sereni  ; 
sic  tonat  ille  deus,  cum  sine  nube  tonat." 

There  is  a  representation  of  Jupiter  Serenus  with  the  in- 
scription "lovi  Sereno  sacr."  on  an  ancient  lamp  in  the  Pas- 
serian  Museum.  It  is  stated  by  Passerius  (I  know  not  how  truly) 
to  be  the  only  ancient  representation  of  Jupiter  Serenus  in  exis- 
tence. See  Luceniae  FictUes  Masaei  Pcmerii,  tom.  1,  tab.  33. 
There  may  be  an  allusion  in  our  text  to  some  painting  or  statue 
of  Jupiter  Serenus  actually  existing  and  well  known  in  the 
time  of  Virgil.  On  Trajan's  Column  at  Rome  there  is  a  figure 
supposed  to  represent  Jupiter  Pluvius;  see  Bartoli,  Colonna 
Trajana,  No.  133.  Also  one  on  the  column  of  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  in  the  same  city ;  seeBellorius, 
tab.  15.  Boissard  [Topog.  et  Antiq.  Urb.  Romae,  pars  5,  tab.  24, 
gives  a  representation  of  a  monument  (apparently  the  pedestal 
of  a  statue)  bearing  the  inscription  "lovi  Sereno.  Numisius  Albi- 
uus.  Ex  voto." 

VuLTU  :  look,  aspect,  as  distinguished  from  face  and  fea- 
tures ;  Senec.  Here.  Far.  QI4.O  (Theseus  returning  with  Hercules 
from  Hades  to  Megara)  : 

.     .     .     "  flebilem  ex  oculis  fuga 
regina  vultum  :  tuquo  [Amphitryon]  nato  sospite 
lacrimas  cadentes  reprime." 

Skrena  r.  Not  makes  serene,  in  the  sense  of  calm ;  hut  makes 
serene,  in  the  sense  of  clear,  i.  e.,  clears ;  Prudent.  Cathein. 
10.  77 : 

"  veniunt  mox  praemia  caolo, 
pretiumque  rependitur  iiigens : 
nam  lumina  nescia  soUs 
deus  illita  feUe  serenat." 

PaIICE  METU  CyTHEREA   MANENT  IMMOTA  T0ORUM  FATA  Tlhl, 

&c. — In  what  character  does  Jupiter  make  this  announcement 
of  the  fates  to  Venus  ?  In  that  of  the  supreme  disposer  of 
events,  of  him  whose  will  is  fate,  or  of  one  who  after  the  disposal 
of  events  by  supreme  all-governing  fate  is  admitted  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  disposal;  in  all  its  particulars  ?    Let  us  see.    Venus 
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in  her  very  first  sentence  ascribes  to  him  the  supreme  disposal  of 
events — 

O  QUI  RES  HOMINVMQUE  DEUMaUB 
AETERNIS  REGIS  IMPEUIIS  ET  FULMINE  TERRES — 

reminds  him  of  his  promises  (pollicitus),  inquires  why  he  has 
changed  his  mind  (quae  te,  genitor,  sententia  vertit?),  what 
limit  he,  the  great  king,  appoints  to  the  troubles  of  her  proteges 
(quem  das  fixem,  rex  magne,  laborum?),  and  even  taunts 
him  for  not  having  better  treated  those  who  were  always  so 
dutiful  towards  him — 

HIO  PIETATIS  HONOS,  SIC  NOS  IN  SOEPTRA  REPONIS  ? 

Jupiter  receives  the  honour  paid  him  as  no  more  than  his  due ; 
assures  Cytherea  that  he  has  not  changed  his  mind  (neque  me 
sententia  vertit)  ;  that  she  shall  not  only  see  all  his  promises 
fulfilled  (manent  immota  tuorum  fata  'jtbi),  but  a  great  deal 
more,  which — fated  to  happen,but  hitherto  kept  secret  (fatorum 
arcana)  — he  is  going  to  tell  her  (mo vebo)  ,  and  proceeds  forthwith 
to  tell  her  at  full,  referring  all  to  no  other  origin  than  his  own 
supreme  vvdll    and   pleasure  (his  ego  nec  met  as  rerum  nec 

TEMPORA  PONO;  IMPERIXIM  SINE  FINE  DEDI.  ...  SIC  PLACITUm).    It 

is  impossible  there  could  be  either  on  the  one  hand  more  plain 
ascription  of  supreme  all-governing  power  to  Jupiter — and  that, 
too,  by  a  witness  who  could  neither  be  ignorant,  nor  mistaken, 
nor  deceived  on  the  subject,  viz.,  his  own  daughter,  herself  a 
goddess,  and  the  queen  of  love  and  beauty — ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  more  plain  recognition  and  assumption  of  the  power  by 
Jupiter  himself. 

So  far  the  Yirgllian  chronicle.  But  what  says  the  Ovidian, 
of  the  same  Jupiter  revealing  the  same  fates  to  the  same  Yenus  ? 
That  he  is  their  author  and  disposer,  and  as  their  author  and 
disposer  communicates  them  at  first  hand  to  his  beloved  daugh- 
ter ?  Far  from  it.  That  they  are  the  eternal  irreversible 
decrees  of  the  three  Sisters,  which  he  has  read  engraved  on 
bronze  in  their  Eecord  Ofiice,  and  wbich  she  herself  can  read 
when  she  pleases  to  take  the  trouble  of  paying  a  visit  to  that 
Ijlace  {Met.  15.  808)  : 
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..."  intres  licet  ipsa  Sororum 
tecta  trium.  cemes  illic  molimine  vasto 
ex  aere,  et  solido  rerum  tabularia  feiTO, 
quae  neque  concursum  caeli,  neque  fulminis  iram, 
nee  metuunt  uUas  tuta  atque  aeterna  ruinas. 
invenies  illic  incisa  adamante  perenni 
fata  tui  generis  ;  legi  ipse  animoque  notavi, 
et  referam,  ne  sis  etiamnum  ignara  futuri. 
hie  sua  complevit  pro  quo,  Cytherea,  laboras, 
tempora,  perfectis,  quos  terrae  debuit  anuis. 
ut  dens  accedat  caelo,"  &c. 

If  not  a  very  edifying,  it  were  at  least  a  Tery  curious  inquiry, 
which  of  two  etiological  views — as  point-blank  opposed  to  each 
other  as  any  of  our  own  on  the  same  subject — was  the  orthodox 
one  in  the  days  of  the  two  poets.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  judge 
from  mere  analogy,  and  answer  at  once  :  "  The  least  rational." 


265-268. 

HIC  TIBI  FABOR  ENIM  QTJANDO  HAEC  TE  CUBA  REMOKDET 
LONGIUS  ET  VOLVENS  FATOBUM  ARCANA  MOVEBO 
BEI.LUM  INGENS  GERET  ITALIA  POPULOSQUE  FEROCES 
CONTUNDET 


VAS.  LECT. 

punct.  HIC  •  TIBI  FABOR  HI  Serv. ;  La  Cerda ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck  ;  Thiel. 

pimct.  HIC  IIBI  •  FABOR  III  P.    Manut. ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins.  (1670)  ; 
Wakef.;  Wagn.  (1832,  1861) ;  Forb.  ;  Lad. ;  Ribb.  ;  Coningt. 


Not  HIC  TIBI   .  .  .    GERET,  but  HIC,  TIBI  FABOR  ENIM,    .  .  .    GERET 

The  TIBI  and  the  te  are  correlative  and  emphatic :  "  I  will  tell 
thee,  sitice  this  care  troubles  thee,  vaj  dear  daughter."  And  so 
the  same  Jupiter  to  the  same  Venus  (Claud.  Eapt.  Pros.  1.  21i  : 

"  curarum  secreta  tibi,  Cytherea,  fatebor;" 

and  compare  Aen.  7.  iS7  :  "  tibi  me  fari  iussit ;"  and  Plaut. 
Bacch.  prol.  23  : 

"  eece  fabor  iam  vobia,  quod  expetitis." 
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TiBi  as  the  ethic  dative  woiild  here  mean — "this  man,  so 
please  thee  ;  this  man,  at  thy  service."  But  hic  by  itself,  the 
first  word  in  the  sentence  and  separated  from  the  sequel  by 
a  sudden  pause,  is  emphatic  :  "  This  very  man,  who  is  noiv  in  this 
wretched  condition" 

TiBI  FABOR   ENIM,  QUANDO  HAEC  TE  CURA  REMORDET, 

i-oNGius,  ET  voLVENS. — "LoNGius  voLVENS,  i.  c.  altius  repeteus," 

Heyne.    "  Videtur  lupiter  hic  ita  loqui,  quasi  quendam  librum 

fatalem  manu  teneat,  ac  non  tantum  priores  paginas  introspiciat, 

sed,  LONGIUS  VOLVENS,  medias  quoque  et  postremas,"  Wagner 

(1861)  —  both   commentators,    no  less  than  Nonius  in   his 

citation  of  the  passage  ("  longius  et  volvens  fatorum  arcana 

MOVEBo),  Donatus  both  in  his  citation  and  comment  (longius 

evolvens  \_sic\  FATORUM  ARCANA  MOVEBO  :  .  .  .  quia  aegritudo 

animi  tui  non  potest  penitus  brevitate  sermonis  excludi,  utar 

prolixitate    narrandi")  ;    and    all   commentators   and  editors 

separating  longius  from  its  emphatic  connexion  with  fabors 

the  principal  word  of  the  sentence,  and  joining  it  to  the  less 

important,  merely  explanatory,  words,  volvens  movebo.     This 

is,  as  I  think,  in  the  highest  degree  incorrect.     Longius  belongs 

to  FABOR,  and — in  its  emphatic  position,  last  word  of  its  own 

sentence,  and  first  word  of  a  new  verse  (see  Eem.  on  2. 246) — adds 

great  emphasis,   an  emphasis  worthy  of  the  speaker,  to  that 

important  word  fabor  ;    and  not   merely  fabor,   but  fabok 

LONGIUS — I  will   speak  at  greater  length,   viz.,   than  I  have 

yet  spoken ;  the  reference  being,  no  doubt,  to  the  information 

already  given  in  the  brief  manent  immota  .  .  .  vertit,  just 

preceding. 

Fabor   longius,   as   Cic.  Orat.  U8 :  "  Haec  dixi  brevius 

quam  si  hac  de  re  una  disputarem  ;  longius  autem  quam  insti- 

tuta  ratio  postulabat."     Quint.  Inst.  10.  2  :  "  Otiosi  et  supini, 

si  quid  modo  longius  circumduxerunt,   iurant  ita  Ciceronem 

locuturum  fuisse."     Sil.  10.  502  : 

..."  sed  iuveni  (ne  sim  tibi  longior)  Mnc  est 
et  genus  et  clara  memorandum  virgine  nomen." 

Cic.  de  Legib.  1. 19  :  "  Videtisne  quanta  series  renlm  senten- 
tiarumque  sit,  atque  ut  ex  alio  alia  nectantur?     Quin  labebar 
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longius,  nisi  me  retinuissem."  Cic.  de  Legih.  2.  17  :  "  Eepri- 
mam  iam  me  et  non  insequar  longius  ; "  and  compare  Ausonius 
i:pist.  16.8: 

"  sed  dulcius  circumloquar, 
diuquefando  perfruar." 

Also  Georg.  k-  192  (of  the  bees)  : 

"  nee  vero  a  stabuli?  pluvia  impendente  lecedimt 
longius." 

Stat.  Theb.  12.  U33  (of  the  funeral  fires  of  Polynices  and 
Eteocles) : 

"  pallidus  Eumenidum  veluti  commiserit  ignes 
Orcus,  uterque  ininax  globus,  et  oonatur  uterque 
longius." 

Stat.  Sik.  3.3.  195: 

"  non  totus  rapiere  tamen,  nee  funera  mittaiu 
longius." 

Stat.  Silv.  5.1.  168: 

.     .     .     ' '  caeco  gemeret  Mors  clausa  barathro 
longius,  et  vacuae  posuissent  stamina  Parcae." 

— the  last  four,  examples  of  longius  placed  for  the  sate  of 
greater  emphasis  first  word  in  the  verse,  and  thrown  to  what 
precedes  by  a  pause  separating  it  from  what  follows ;  and  the 
last  an  example,  moreover,  of  the  very  error  committed  by 
commentators  and  editors  in  our  text,  its  "longius"  having 
been,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  i.ongius  of  our  text,  separated 
by  commentators  and  editors  from  the  preceding,  and  joined  to 
the  succeeding,  to  the  utter  subversion  of  the  sense. 

QuANDO  HAEc  TE  cuRA  REMORDET.  Thcsc  words  Contain 
the  reason,  not  why  Jupiter  will  speak  (for  he  has  already  been 
speaking  for  some  time),  but  why  he  will  speak  longius. 

YoLVENS  FATORUM  ARCANA  MOVEBo.  Volvero  and  mo- 
vere  being  both  of  them,  in  the  language  of  the  ancient 
grammarians,  media  verba,  i.  e.  signifying  merely  to  roll  {i.  e. 
turn  over)  and  to  move,  and  not  at  all  specifying  the  manner  of 
the  rolling  and  the  moving,  i.  e.  not  specifying  whether  the 
rolling  and  the  moving  are  with  the  hand,  or  with  the  speech, 
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or  with  the  mind,  or  in  what  other  manner  ;  it  is  only  from  the 
context  it  is  possible  to  tlecluce,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  how 
and  in  what  manner  the  rolling  and  moving  spoken  of  is  per- 
formed. That  the  vol  yens  and  movebo  of  our  text  are  rolling 
and  moving  by  or  with  the  mouth  or  speech,  appears  from  tlie 
preceding  fabor,  of  which  they  are  the  complement  and  expla- 
nation; exactly  as  the  "  vol vebat "  and  "movet"  of  Claudian, 
6.  Cons.  Honor.  lk&,  are  shown  by  their  adjoined  "  peotorc"  and 
"  secum"  to  be  rolling  and  moving  in  or  witli  the  mind  : 

"  undosa  turn  forte  domo  vitreisque  sub  antris, 
reriini  ignarus  adliuc,  ingentes  pectore  curas 
volvebat  pater  Eridanus,  quis  bella  manoret 
exitus ;  imperiumue  lovi,  legesqiie  placerent, 
et  vitae  Rom  ana  qnies,  an  iura  perosiis 
ad  priscos  peeiidum  damnaret  saecula  ritus. 
talia  durn  seovim  movet  anxiue,  advolat  una 
Naiaduni  resoluta  comam," 

with  which  compare  our  author's  own  "  multa  movens  animo," 
3.  34,  and  10.  890.  Movebo,  therefore :  I  will  move,  i.  e.  stir, 
disturb  from  their  quiet,  viz.  (as  shown  by  fabor),  by  speech, 
by  speaking  of  them,  and  exactly  equivalent  to  the  fuller  forms 
of  expression,  "  ore  movebo"  (Ovid,  Met.  11^..  20 :  "carmen  ore 
move  sacro"),  and  "voce  movebo"  (Claudian,  Rajit.  Proserp. 
1.  192 :  "talia  voce  movens").     Compare  7.  41 : 

•     "  dicam  horrida  bella, 
dicam  acies,  .     . 

niaius  opus  moveo"  ' 

[where  "moveo"  is  again  I  will  move,  stir,  set  in  motion;  and 
where,  as  shown  by  the  preceding  "  dicam,"  the  kind  of  motion 
meant  is  that  of  speech,  that  by  speaking  or  singing].  Columel. 
10.  216  : 

"  sed  quid  ego  infreno  volitare  per  aethera  cursu 
passus  equos  audax  sublimi  tramite  raptor  [a^.  raptos]  ? 
ista  canat,  maiore  [al.  maiora]  dec  qiiem  Delphica  laui'us 
impulit,  et  rerum  causas,  et  sacra  moventera 
orgia  naturae,  secretaque  foedera  caeli, 
exstimulat  vateni  per  Dindyma  casta  Cybebea, 
perqne  Cithaerouem,  Nysaeaque  per  iuga  Bacclii, 
per  sua  Pamassi,  per  arnica  siloiitia  Musis 
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Pierii  nemoris,  Bacchea  voce  f  rementem 

Delie  te  Paean,  et  te  evie  evie  Paean. 

me  mea  Calliope  cura  leviore  vagantem 
iam  revocat,  parvoque  iubet  decurrere  gyro, 
et  secum  graciU  connectere  carmina  filo, 
quae  canat  inter  opus  musa  modulante  putator 
pendulus  arbustis,  olitor  viridantibus  bortis ' ' 

[where  "moventem"  is  shown,  as  well  by  the  preceding  "canat" 
as  by  the  subsequent  "  canat"  and  "  modulante,"  to  be  moving, 
stirring,  or  setting  in  motion  with  the  mouth,  i.  e.  by  singing]. 
Lucan,  1.  63  : 

"  sed  mibi  iam  numen ;  nee,  si  te  [Xeronem]  pectore  vates 
accipiam,  Cirrbaea  velim  secreta  moventem 
soUicitare  deum,  Bacchumque  avertere  Nysa" 

[where  "moventem"  (?.  e.  "moventem  ore")  is  the  very  movebo, 
and  "Cirrhaea  secreta,"  the  very  fatoeum  arcana  of  our  text]. 
Also,  cited  "inter  Maronis  opuseula,"  by  Jul.  Seal.  Poet.  5.  16  : 

"  Sirenes  varies  oantus,  Acheloia  proles, 

et  solitae  miseros  ore  ciere  modos, 

illarum  voces  illarum  Musa  movebat ; 

omnia  quae  Tbymele  carmina  dulcia  amat  " 

[where  "movebat"  is  a  mere  variation  of  "ore  ciere"].  Ovid, 
Met.  10.  U8 : 


"  ab  love,  Musa  parens, 

carmina  nostra  move." 

Soph.  Antig.  1059  (Tiresias  to  Creon) : 

optreis  /ie  rdKLvrtra  Sia  tpp€i'coj>  tppaffai. 
Creon.    /tiyei,  /xovov  Se  /in  'iri  KepSeiriv  \fyaiy. 

(Adiges  me  ut  immota  pectore  [arcana]  eloquar.   Move.) 

VoLVENS,  a  similar  medium  verhum,  is  in  like  manner  pointed 
out  by  the  preceding  faboe  to  be,  not  rolling  in  the  mind  (as 
the"volvit"  of  7.  254: 

"  et  veteris  Fauni  volvit  sub  pectore  sortem," 

and  the  "volvebat"  of  Claudian,  quoted  above,  are  pointed 
out  by  their  adjoined  "sub  pectore"  and  "pectore"  to  be), 
nor  rolling  with  the  hand  or  by  muscular  power  or  force  (as 
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6.616:  "saxum  ingens  volrunt  alii"),  nor  yet  rolling  with 
that  supreme  will,  power,  and  providence  with  which  Jupiter  is 
said  volvere,  torquere,  to  roll  all  things,  Gr.  arpeipuv  {com- 
pare 4.  268 : 

"  ipse  deuni 

regnator,  caelum  et  ten'as  qui  numine  torquet ;" 

Aesch.  Eumen.  QUh-  (Apollo  to  the  chorus  of  Furies,  referring  to 
Jupiter's  having  done  worse  than  Orestes,  viz.,  put  his  own 
father  Saturn  into  chains)  : 

oi  iraj/TO/MitrT]  KVudaKa,  ffrvyi)  Qewv, 
ireSas  juei/  av  Autreiev,  effrt  tovS'  okosj 
KaL  Kapra  ttoT^Xt]  fifixovn  ^vTTjpios' 
avSpos  5*  eireiSai'  atfi  auacirafff]  Kovis 
airo^  QavovroSi  ovrts  eCr'  avafrraffis. 
TovTwv  e7r&)5os  ovk  eTrotyjffev  irarrip 
ovfios,  TO  5'  oAAa  ttoct'  avoj  re  Kai  Karcti 
ffTpsfptev  rtBjjffiVj  ovdev  afrdfiatvccv  /levei. 

[Jupiter  volvens  or  din  at — can  turn  and  do  everything 
except  make  a  dead  man  live  again]),  but  rolling,  turning 
over  with  the  speech,  with  the  voice,  i.  e.  in  words.  See  Senec. 
Oed.  559 : 

' '  vocat  [Tiresias]  inde  Manes 

earmenque  magicum  volvit,  et  rabido  minax 
decantat  ore,  quidquid  aut  placat  leves 
aut  cogit  umbras" 

[rolls  his  song,  turns  his  song,  as  if  it  were  a  round  object]. 
Senec.  Oed.  923  (of  Oedipus  when  he  has  discovered  his  guilt) : 

"  spumat  [Oedipus],  et  volvit  minas, 
ac  mersus  alte  magnus  exundat  dolor" 

l^rolls  his  threats;  turns,  rolls  threats,  as  if  they  were  round 
objects  which  could  be  rolled  or  turned  round].   Lucan,  9.  927  : 

"  plurima  tunc  volvit  [Psyllus]  spumanti  carmina  lingua 
murmure  continuo" 

— ^in  all  which  passages  the  rolling  spoken  of  is  unequivocally 
declared  by  the  context  to  be,  not  rolling  with  the  mind  or  with 
the  hand,  but  rolling  with  the  speech.     Compare,  also,  Cic. 

36* 
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Brut.  70 :  "  M.  Pontidius  .  .  .  celeriter  sane  verba  volvens, 
nee  hebes  in  causis  ;"  and,  ihid.  81  :  "  Ita  facile  soluteque  verbis 
Tolvebat  satis  interdum  aoutas,  crebras  quidem  certe  sententias, 
ut  nihil  posset  ornatius  esse,  nihil  expeditius ;"  Cic.  de  Orat. 
3.  J/.7  :  "  Longissima  est  .  .  .  oomplexio  verborum  quae  volvi 
uno  spiritu  potest."  Volvens  fatoeum  arcana  movebo  is 
therefore  only  another  less  usual  way  of  saying  "  fatorum 
arcana  canam"  (Ovid,  Met.  2. 639,  of  Ocyrrhoe:  "  fatorum  arcana 
canebat"),  and  in  connexion  with  faboe  longius,  of  which  it 
is  the  complement,  makes  up  the  complete  sense :  "  longiore 
oratione,  fatorum  arcana  canam." 

Wagner  (1861)  (quoting  Ovid,  Met.  15.  808  : 

.     .     "  intres  licet  ipsa  Sororum 
tecta  trium  ;   cernes  illic  molimine  vasto 
ex  aere  et  solido  rerum  tatularia  f erro ; 
quae  neque  concursum  caeli  neque  fulminis  iram, 
nee  metuunt  uUas  tuta  atque  aetema  ruinas. 
invenies  illic  incisa  adamaute  perenni 
fata  tui  generis  ;  legi  ipse  animoque  notavi ; 
et  referam,  ne  sis  etiamnum  ignara  futuii," 

where  Jupiter  is  represented  as  telling  Yenus  a  similarly  long 
story  about  Julius  Caesar,  and  how  she  might  see  and  read  it 
herself  where  he  had  seen  and  read  it,  viz.,  in  the  archives  of 
the  three  Sisters)  is  of  opinion  that  Yirgil  in  our  text  repre- 
sents Jupiter  as  if  ("  quasi")  reading  the  fates  of  Aeneas  to  his 
daughter  out  of  a  certain  book  of  fates  which  he  holds  in  his 
hand,  and  the  pages  of  which  he  turns  over  from  the  first  to  the 
last :  "  Videtur  lupiter  hie  ita  loqui,  quasi  quendam  librum  fata- 
lem  manu  teneat,  ac  non  tantum  priores  paginas  introspiciat  sed 
(longius  volvens)  medias  quoque  et  postremas."  And  so 
Conington,  only — for  Conington  is  always  intelligible  and 
always  straightforward — ^without  any  mystifying  "  quasi"  : 
"  YolveNs  is  probably  a  metaphor  from  a  book  unrolled  .  .  . 
Jupiter  says  he  will  open  yet  further  the  secrets  that  lie  in 
the  book  of  Fate  .  .  .  '  awaken  the  secrets  of  Fate's  book  from 
the  distant  pages  where  they  slumber.'  "  I  need  hardly  add 
that  I  cannot  see  even  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  ground  for 
the  opinion,  and  that  the  very  passage  Wagner  himself  quotes 
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from  Ovid  in  support  of  it  goes  point-blank  to  overthrow  it ; 
Jupiter  being  described  in  that  passage  neither  as  actually  read- 
ing a  book,  nor  as  quasi  reading  a  book,  but  as  relating  or 
giving  an  account  of  what  he  read  engraved  ("incisa")  on 
adamant  in  the  archive  or  record  office  of  Fate. 


272. 

ADDITUK  ILUS  ERAT  HUM  RKS  STETIT  ILIA  REGNO 


rAH.  LECT. 

ADDITUE— REGNO  I  3Ied.  Ill  P.  Manut.  ;   D.  Heins. ;   N.  Heins.  (1670) 
Brunck;  Wakef . ;   Wagn.  (1832,  1861) ;   Voss;  Thiel;  Forb.  ;  Lad.; 
Ribb. ;   Coningt. 

ADDITUE— EKGNO   OMITTED  OR  STIGMATIZED  III    Heyne. 

0  Pal,    Ver.,  St.  Gull. 


Additur  :  iLtJs  ERAT.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  h-  H  ■ 

.     "  Bacchumque  vocant  Bromiumque  Lyaeumque 
Ignigenamque  satumque  iterum  solumque  bimatrem. 
additurhis  Kyseus  indetonsusque  Thyoneus, 
et  cum  Lenaeo  genialis  consitor  uvae, 
I^ycteliusque  Eleleusque  parens  et  lacchua  et  Euhan, 
et  quae  praeterea  per.Graias  plurima  gentes 
noDiina,  Liber,  babes." 


275. 

LONGAM 


VaU.  LECT. 
LoN'GAM  (with  capital  initial  letter)  III  N.  Heins.   (1670);    Vosa;  Thiel; 

Forb. ;  Lad.  ;  Coningt. 
LOSGAM  (with  small  initial  letter)   III  P.  Manut.  ;  D.    Heins. ;  Heyne  ; 

Brunck;  Wakef.;  Wagn.  (1832,  1861). 
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279. 

INDE  LUPAE  FULVO  NUTRICIS  TEGMINE  LAETUS 


"  Eomulum  pro  easside  lupae  exuvias  seu  lupinam  pellem  gessisse 
narrat,"  Heyne,  Wagner  (1861).  No,  no  ;  the  picture  is  not 
of  the  head-dress,  but  of  the  entire  dress  of  Romulus.  The 
wolf-skin  covered  not  merely  his  head  but  his  whole  body.  Com- 
pare 7.  666  (of  Aventinus)  : 

"  ipse  pedes,  tegumen  torquens  immane  leonis, 
tembili  impexum  saeta,  cum  dentibus  albis 
indutus  capiti,  sic  regia  tecta  subibat 
horridus,  Herculeoqiie  humeros  innexus  amictu." 

Senec.  Here.  Fur.  111^9  (Hercules  momentarily  recovering  from 
his  madness,  and  soliloquizing) : 

' '  ubi  est  parens  ?  ubi  ilia  natonim  grege 
animosa  coniux  p  cur  latus  laevum  vaeat 
spolio  leonis  ?  quonam  abiit  tegimen  meum, 
idemque  somno  moUia  Herculeo  torus  f " 

Senec.  Here.  Fur.  797  : 

■     .     .     "  solvit  [Hercules]  a  laeva  feros 
tunc  ipse  rictus,  et  Cleonaeum  caput 
opponit  [Cerbero],  ac  se  tegmine  ingenti  clepit." 

Apollodor.  Biblioth.  2.  If.  10 :  Kai  xfowfTajuEuoe  [Hercules] 
Titv  XiovTU  Tr]v  yUEv  oopov  r)fi(j)i£(TaTo,  Tu)  ^aa/uMTi  Sf  E^pijaaro 
KoiwOi.     Val.  Flacc.  8.  125: 

"  talis  ab  Inachiis  Nemeae  Tirynthius  antris 
ibat,  adhuc  aptans  bumeriscapitiqueleonem." 

Prudent.  P^i/c/iom.  23  (of  Fides)  : 

"  nuda  humeros,  intonsa  comas,  exserta  laceitos, 
namque  repentinus  laudis  calor  ad  nova  fervens 
praelia,  uec  telis  meminit,  nee  tegmine  cingi : 
pectore  sed  fideus  valido,  membrisque  retectis 
provocat  insani  frangcnda  pcricula  belU." 
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Tegmine  lupae,  not  the  covering  [skin)  of  the  lupa,  but  the 
covering  [dress]  of  Romulus,  made  of  the  lupa,  i.e.  of  the  wolf's 
skin,  exactly  as  («),  7.  666,  just  quoted,  "  tegumen  leonis"  not 
the  covering  [skin)  of  the  ^*o«,but  the  covering  [dress)  of  Accntinus, 
made  of  lion,  i.  e.  lion's  skin  ;  [b),  1.  327  :  "  tegmine  lyncis,"  not 
li/nx  skin,  but  covering  or  dress  made  ofhjnx,  i.  e.  made  of  lynx  skin  ; 
and  (c),  11.  576  : 

"  pro  crinaK  auro,  pro  longae  tegmine  pallae, 
Tigridis  exuviae  per  dorsum  a  vertice  pendent." 

Lupae.  Wolf,  i.  e.  wolf-skin,  exactly  as  Yal.  Flaco.  8.  116, 
just  quoted,  "  leonem,"  lion''s  skin. 

Lupae  nutricis,  skin  of  the  wolf  that  nursed  him. 

The  picture  of  Eomulus  with  a  fur  cap  had  been  indeed  a 
sorry  picture,  enough  to  disfigure  the  whole  Aeneid.  See  Rem. 
on  "  maculosae  tegmine  lyncis,"  1.  327. 

His  ego  nec  met  as  rerum  nec  tempora  pong,  theme; 
iMPERtuM  SINE  FINE  DEDi,  Variation.     See  Rem.  on  1.  550. 


283—286. 

QUIN  ASPERA  IUNO 
QUAE  MARE  l^VnC  TERRASQUE  METU  CAELUMQUE  FATIGAT 
COXSII.IA  IN  MELIUS  REFERET  MECUMQUE  FOVEBIT 
ROMANOS  RERUM  DOMINOS  GENTEMQUE  TOGATAM 


See  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  testified  by  no  less  authority 
than  that  of  Juno  herself,  in  Ovid's  Fasti,  6.  ^1-52. 

MhTU.  "  Scilicet,  quem  de  Carthagine  habet ;  ut  supra,  '  id 
metuens,'  "  Servius  ;  as  if  the  fear  spoken  of  were  Juno's  fear, 
and  as  if  it  were  of  hearing  of  that  fear  sea,  earth,  and  heaven 
were  weary.  I  think  this  is  not  the  meaning,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  fear  spoken  of  is  the  fear  that  Juno  may  take 
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measures  wliich  will  disturb  tlie  course  of  the  fates,  and  inTolve 
everything  in  confusion ;  and  the  weariness  felt  hy  earth,  sea, 
and  heaven  is  the  perpetual  fear  in  which  they  are  kept  hy 
Juno  that  she  will  do  something  very  untoward.  It  is  with  this 
meaning  only,  not  with  that  assigned  to  the  passage  by  Servius, 
tliat  the  sequel  of  Jupiter's  sentence  harmonises — consilia  in 
MELIUS  EEFERKT :  will  oliauge  her  counsels  for  the  better ;  and, 
instead  of  persecuting,  join  with  me  in  cherishing  the  Eiomans. 
Compare  Sil.  1.  63  (of  this  self-same  Juno  before  she  began  to 
change  her  counsels  for  the  better,  and  while  she  still  kept  sea, 
earth,  and  heaven  in  perpetual  fear  and  apprehension  of  some 
terrible  mischief)  : 

"  dat  meutera  luno,  ac  laudum  epe  corda  fatigat," 

inspires  the  youth  (Hannibal)  with  courage,  and  never  ceases 
filling  his  mind  with  the  hojje  of  glory — fills  his  mind  with  the 
hope  of  glory  till  he  is  tired,  worries  him  with  the  hope  of  glory. 
Precisely  as  the  "  spes  laudum"  with  which  Silius's  Juno  worries 
the  heart  of  young  Hannibal  (i.  e.,  never  lets  the  heart  of  young 
Hannibal  rest)  is  the  spes  laudum  not  of  Juno  but  of  Han- 
nibal himself,  so  the  "metus"  with  which  Yirgil's  Juno  worries 
sea,  earth,  and  heaven  {i.e.,  never  lets  sea,  earth,  or  heaven 
rest)  is  the  metus,  not  of  Juno,  but  of  sea, earth,  and  heaven; 
and,  oddly  enough — and  I  hope  neither  poet  will  be  offended  at 
an  observation  which,  as  an  impartial  critic,  I  am  bound  to 
make,  at  one  and  the  same  time  for  the  elucidation  of  my  author 
and  the  edification  of  my  reader — it  is  precisely  the  "  spes  lau- 
dum" of  Silius  which  is  the  "  metus"  of  Virgil ;  or,  more  plainly, 
it  is  the  substitution  of  Carthaginian  for  Roman  domination 
which  is  the  hope  of  Silius's  Hannibal,  and  the  fear  of  Virgil's 
earth,  sea,  and  heaven — no  exception  being  made  by  the  Thun- 
derer even  in  favour  of  himself.  And,  one  observation  more : 
how  well  founded  was  this  "metus"  of  sea,  earth,  and  heaven, 
and  how  nearly  a  match  was  Juno  for  both  Jupiter  and  his  fates, 
is  shown  with  the  clearness  of  a  mathematical  demonstration  by 
this  "  spes  laudum  "  of  Hannibal,  not  merely  not  extinguished, 
but  thriving    green    and   flourishing  a  full  thousand  years  or 
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more  after  Jupiter's  enunciation  of  his  sovereign  will  and  plea- 
sure, and  the  decision  of  the  fates.  Compare  also  Sen.  Med.  870 
(chorus  ;  of  Medea) : 

"  quaiido  efferet  Pelasgis 
uefanda  Colchis  arvis 
gressiim,  metiique  solvet 
regnuni,  simulque  reges  I' " 

— where,  in  like  manner,  the  fear  with  which  Medea  shall  dis- 
solve the  Pelasgian  kingdom  and  kings  can  by  no  possibility  be 
the  fear  which  she  herself  feels,  must  be  the  fear  with  which 
she  fills  them. 

Yatig AT,  fatigues,  icorries,  and — still  more  precisely,  and  ex- 
actly as  we  are  used  to  say  in  English — does  not  let  rest,  or 
(jives  them  no  peace  :  therefore,  never  ceases;  9.  605: 

"  venatu  invigilant  pueri  silvasque  fatigant" 

\jlive  tlic  ivoods  no  rest  early  or  late,  never  cease  Jiuntin(f\.     8.  94 : 

"  olli  remigio  noctemque  diemque  fatigant  " 

[allow  neither  day  nor  night  rest  from  their  rolling ;  tire  both 
day  and  night  icith  their  roicing,  never  cease  rowing  day  and  night\ 
SeeEem.  on8.  94].    9.609: 

"  omne  aevum  feiTO  teritur,  vorsaque  iuvencum 
terga  fatigamiis  hasta  " 

\()ice  the  hacks  of  the  steers  no  rest  from  our  spears,  held  by  the 
wrong  end;  never  cease  goading  with  the  butt  end  of  our  spiears^. 
5.263: 

"  velocis  iaculo  cervos  cursuque  fatigat " 

\_wcaries  them  icith  running  after  them,  and  throwing  his  javelin  at 
them;  gives  them  no  rest,  never  ceases  hunting  them'].     7.  582: 

"  undique  collecti  coeunt,  Martemque  fatigant  " 

[f/fVf  3lars  no  rest;  are  all  for  war,  are  for  nothing  but  u:ar].  SiL 
13.  61  : 

"  haec  propere  spoctata  duci;  nam  miilta  fatigant" 
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[for  many  cares  worry  Mni].     Aen.  1.  320: 

.     .     .     "  quails  equos  Threlssa  fatigat 
Harpalyce,  volucremque  f uga  praevertitur  Hebrum  " 

\_icearies  horses,  rides  so  incessantly  (observe,  not  at  all  so  fast,  but 
so  incessantly)  as  to  tire  horses ;  tires  borses  witb  her  continual 
riding,  never  ceases  riding,  does  nothing  but  ride  ;  the  speed  with 
which-  she  rides  being  expressed  by  "  volucrem  fuga  praevertitur 
Hebrum,"  the  constant  repetition  of  the  action  by  "  fatigat"]. 
Claud.  Laud.  Stilich.  3.  307  : 

"  nublferas  Alpes,  Apenninique  recessus, 
Garganlque  nives  Hecaerge  prompta  fatigat " 

[gives  the  Alps,  Apennines,  and  snowy  Garganus  no  rest;  never 
ceases  scouring  them  in  all  directions,  tires  them,  icith  her  perpetual 
scouring  through  them'].  Sil.  15.  208  (of  Scipio  hurrying  to 
besiege  Carthagena)  : 

"  progredltur,  celeratque  vlas,  et  corrlpit  agmen 
pemicl  rapldum  cursu,  camposque  fatigat" 

[tires  the  plains  with  his  marching,  allows  the  plains  no  rest 
with  his  marching,  marches  till  the  very  plains  on  which  he 
marches  are  weary].  Sil.  6.  672  (of  the  reception  given  by  the 
citizens  of  Eome  to  the  wounded  returning  from  the  battle  of 
Thrasymenus) : 

.     .     .     "  solliclte  laeti  fundnntur,  et  ipsis 
oscula  vulneribus  figunt,  Superosque  fatigant" 

[iccary  the  gods  with  their  thanhs,  give  the  gods  no  rest  from  their 
thanks'}.     Sil.  5.  607. 

"  turn  praeceps  rult  In  medlos,  solumque  fatigat 
Flamlnium  Incessana  " 

[never  ceases  attaching  Flaminius,  wearies  Flaminius  icith  his 
attacks'].     Sil.  7.  302  : 

"  quae  te  cura  vigil  fessum,  germane,  fatigat  f " 

[worries  thee  wearied  and  worn  out^.     Iscan.  4.  59  : 

.     .     .     "  collt  hlc  artes,  hie  arma  fatigat  " 

[never  ceases  using  arms,  wearies  arms  with  their  usii]. 
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How  commonly  exercere  fills  the  place  of  a  diminutive  of 
fatigare,  in  this  its  sense  of  plague,  tease,  worry,  ap- 
pears from  the  following  examples  ;  Aeit.  5.  779  : 


4.  622  : 

Gcory.  U.  1^53 . 
Aen.  7.  798  : 


'  at  Venus  interea  Neptunum  exercita  curis 
alloquitui'." 

.     .     .     "  stirpem  et  genus  omne  futuruni 
exei'cete  odiis.'' 

"  non  te  nullius  exercent  niimiiiis  irae." 

.     "  Eutiilosque  exercent  vomere  colles." 


Sil.  15.  769  (ed.  Eup.)  : 

"  ut,  cum  venatu  saltus  exercet  opacoa 
Dictynna,  et  laetae  praebet  spectacula  matri." 

In  melius.     Compare  Eurip.  Med.  907 : 

.    eis  TO  Kaiov  (Tov  /MsdetTTriKsjf  Keap. 
ROMANOS  RERUM  COMINGS  GENTEMQUE  TOGATAM.     Not  merely, 

the  Romans,  whose  national  dress  is  the  toga,  commanding  the 
world;  but  the  Romans  en  </«?«>  robe  of  peace,  the  "toga"  i.e. 
in  their  civihan  character — a  nation  of  citizens — commanding 
the  world.  Compare  Cic.  in  Cat.  2.  c.  13  :  "  Me  uno  togato 
duce  et  imperatore."  Cic.  in  Cat.  3.  c.  6 :  "  Quod  mihi  pri- 
mum  post  hanc  urhem  conditam  togato  contigit."  Cic.  in  Cat.  3. 
c.  10 :  "  Erepti  [estis]  sine  caede,  sine  sanguine,  sine  exercitu, 
sine  dimicatione ;  togati,  me  uno  togato  duce  et  imperatore, 
vicistis."  Sail.  Jugiirth.  c.  21  :  "  Et  ni  multitude  togatorum 
fuisset,  quae  Numidas  insequentes  moenibus  prohihuit,"  etc. 
See  Rem.  on  Aen.  6.  853. 

Any  doubt  there  might  be  whether  komanos  be  a  substan- 
tive in  apposition  or  an  adjective  agreeing  with  uominos  is  re- 
moved by  the  parallel,  6.  788  : 

,     .     .     "  hanc  aspice  gentem 
Romanosque  tuos," 

where  "Romanos"  can  only  be  a  substantive. 
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290-294. 

NASCETUR  PULCHRA  TROIANUS  ORIGINE  CAESAR 
IMPEKIUM  OCEANO  FAMAM  QUI  TEEMINET  ASTRIS 
lULlUS  A  MAGNO  DEMISSUM  SOMEN  lULO 
HONC  TU  OI.IM  CAELO  SPOLllS  ORIENTIS  ONUSTUM 
ACCIPIES  SECUKA  VOCABITUR  HlC  QUOQUE  VOTIS 


"  Ad  Augustum  referas  baud  dubie  verius  quani  ad  lulium 
Caesarem,  cum  Servio,  Cerda  et  aliis  apud  Burm.,"  Heyne,  fol- 
lowed by  Forbiger,  Thiel,  Gossrau,  Coningtoii — all,  no  less  than 
Heyne,  quoting  tbe  so  similar  "  Augustus  Caesar,  divi  genus," 
&c.,  of  the  sixth  book ;  but  not  one  remarking  that,  however  like 
to  each  other  the  two  passages  themselves,  their  subjects  are  as 
well  distinguished  from  each  other  as  any  two  subjects  need  be: 
tliat  of  the  one  being  stated  in  express  terms  to  be  caesar 
lULius,  A  MAGNO  DEMISSUM  NOMEN  lULO ;  that  of  the  other,  in 
no  less  express  terms,  to  be  "  Augustus  Caesar,  divi  genus,"  i.  e., 
"  divi  lulii  genus." 

Even  had  the  distinction  between  the  two  subjects  been  less 
sharply  marked  than  it  is — even  had  the  Caesar  of  our  text  not 
been  expressly  stated  to  be  Julius,  nor  the  Caesar  of  the  sixth 
book  as  expressly  stated  to  be  Augustus — the  Caesar  of  our 
text  could  only  be  Julius,  firi§t,  because  in  a  poem  written  for 
the  glorification  of  Augustus  (Epigraph  (in  red  letters)  in- 
terposed between  the  four  introductory  verses  and  the  verse 
"  arma  virumque  cano,"  &c.,  in  a  MS.  (saec.  15)  of  the  Aeneidin 
the  Laurentian  library,  viz.,  cod.  12  of  pluteus  39,  Bandini:— 
"  P.  Virgilii  Maronis  Mantuani,  poetae  clarissimi,  in  laud^m 
gloriamque  Octaviani  Imperatoris  Aeneidos  liber  primus"), 
all  mention  of  Augustus's  uncle  and  immediate  predecessor,  the 
deified  founder  of  the  Julian  race  and  dynasty,  could  no  more 
have  been  omitted  than  could  in  these  days  be  omitted  ia  a 
poem  in  honour  of  the  third  Napoleon  all  mention  of  the  third 
Napoleon's  uncle  and  predecessor,  the  all  but  deified  founder  of 
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tlie  Napoleonio  race  and  dynasty ;  and  stccondly,  because 
the  prophetic  words  nascetur  teoianus  caesar,  pui.chra 
ORIGINE,  and  especially  nascetur,  point  as  plainly  not  to  a 
second  in  order,  an  inheriting,  dynast,  but  to  a  first  founder  of 
a  dynasty,  as  the  words  : 

HUNC  TU  OLIM  CAELO,  SPOLIIS  0RIENTI3  ONUSTUM, 
ACCIPIES  SECURA  ;  VOCABITUB  HIO  aUOQUE  VOTIS 

point  not  to  a  person  of  whom,  inasmuch  as  still  living  in  the 
poet's  time  and  therefore  liable  to  every  wheel  of  fortune,  it  had 
hardly  been  safe  for  Jupiter  to  prophesy  the  apotheosis,  but  to 
a  person  already  in  the  poet's  time  dead  and  deified,  and  whose 
deification  therefore  Jupiter  might  prophesy  with  the  same  con- 
fidence with  which  he  prophesies  the  other  historical  facts  which 
constitute  the  staple  of  his  reply  to  his  daughter, — ex.  gr.  the 
wars  of  Aeneas  with  the  Latins,  the  transference  of  the  seat  of 
government  from  Lavinium  to  Longa  Alba,  the  foundation  of 
Rome  by  E-omulus  and  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans, 
&c.  For  these  reasons  I  reject  the  interpretation  of  Heyne  as 
unhesitatingly  as  I  embrace  that  of  Servius  (Caesar  ;  hie  est 
qui  dictus  est  Gains  lulius  Caesar"),  and  only  wonder  how  any 
other  could  ever  have  been  thought  of.  Compare  the  similar 
prophecy  of  Carmenta,  concerning  the  same  Julius  Caesar,  Ovid, 
Fast.  1.  5^7 : 

"iam  pius  Aeneas  sacra  et,  sacra  altera,  patrem 
affevet.  Iliacos  excipe,  Vesta,  deos. 
tempus  erit  cum  vos  orbemque  tuebitur  idem, 
et  fient  ipso  sacra  colente  deo, 

where  it  had  been  as  impertinent,  even  towards  Augustus  him- 
self, to  have  passed  over  in  silence  Julius  Caesar,  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty,  as  it  had  been  in  our  text.' 

Imperium  oceano,  famam  qui  terminet  astris.     Compare 
Milton,  Par.  Lost,  12.  370  (of  Christ)  :  . 

.     "  and  bound  his  reign 
with  earth's  wide  bounds,  his  glory  with  the  heavens,'' 

very  manifestly  a  translation  of  our  text. 
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IIUNC  TU   OLIM   CAELO    ACCIPIES    SECURA,  theme  ;    VOCABITUE 

Hic  QUOQUE  VOTIS,  variation. 

HuNC  TU  ACCIPIES  SECURA.     Compare  Metast.  Demof.  3.  sc. 

ult.: 

.     .     .     "Abbracci 
sicuro  tu  la  tua  Dircea.' '     .     .     . 

Hic  QUOQUE.  "  Ut  reliqui  e  superis,  quibus  vota  sclent 
fieri,"  La  Cerda ;  and  such  precisely  is  the  force  of  "  quoque,'' 
Stat.  Theh.  8.  2J^6 : 

"  iamque  erit  ille  dies,  quo  te  [Ampbiaraum]  quoque  conscia  fati 
templa  colant,  reddatque  tuua  responsa  saeerdos," 

where,  there  having  heen  no  previous  mention  of  other  deifica- 
tion or  deity,  the  reference  made  hy  "quoque"  can  only  be 
general — thee  as  loell  as  other  gods  or  deified  men.  Not  so, 
however,  in  our  text,  where  the  deification  spoken  of  has  been 
just  preceded  by  that  still  more  remarkable  deification,  the  dei- 
fication of  Aeneas  himself,  who  is  the  principal  subject  of  the 
conversation  between  Jupiter  and  his  daughter,  and  to  whom  it 
is  therefore  hardly  possible  the  quoque  should  not  be  referred 
both  by  speaker  and  hearer.  La  Cerda,  therefore,  is  wrong,  as 
well  as  Servius  in  his  similar  first  interpretation  ("  Hic 
QUOQUE  potest  intelligi,  '  sicut  ego,  sicut  tu,  sicut  Romulus'") ; 
and  Servius's  second  interpretation,  preferred  by  Servius  him- 
self and  appropriated  by  Wagner  (1861)  ("  Sicut  Aeneas,  de 
quo  superius  ait :  sublimemque — aeneam  "),  alone  right. 
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295-300. 

ASPERA  TUM  POSITIS  MITESCENT  SAECULA  BELIJS 
CANA  FIDES  ET  VESTA  KEMO  CUM  FRATRE  QUIRINUS 
lURA  DABUMT  DIRAE  FERRO  ET  COMPAGIBUS  ARCTIS 
CLAUDENTUR  BELLI  PORTAE  FUROR  IMPIUS  INTUS 
SAEVA  SEDENS  SUPER  ARMA  ET  CENTUM  VINCTUS  AENIS 
POST  TERGUM  NODIS  FREMET  HORRIDUS  ORE  CRUENTO 


The  simple  meaning  is,  that  men,  ceming from  war,  shall  lire 
as  they  did  in  the  good  old  times,  when  they  obeyed  the  precepts  of 
Fides,  Vesta,  and  Remus  and  Romulus.  Hear  Claudian's  similar 
adulation  of  Stilicho  {Laud.  Stilich.  1.  325) : 

"  hoc  quoque  non  parva  fas  est  cum  laude  relinqui, 
quod  non  ante  fretis  exercitus  adstitit  ultor, 
ordine  quam  prisco  censeret  bella  senatus. 
neglectum  Stilicho  per  tot  iam  saecula  morem 
rettulit,  ut  ducibus  mandarent  praelia  Patres, 
decretoque  togae  f elix  legionibns  iret 
tessera.    Eomuleas  leges  remeasse  fatemur, 
cum  procerum  iussis  famulantia  cemimus  arma." 

It  is  sufficiently  evident,  no  less  from  this  passage  than  from 
Georg.  1.  k.98.  and  2.  533,  that  the  deities  mentioned  in  our 
text  were  specially  associated  in  the  Roman  mythology  with 
that  primitive  epoch  of  the  national  history,  to  which  the  Ro- 
mans (sharing  a  feeling  common  to  all  civilised  nations  that 
have  ever  existed)  loved  to  look  back  as  an  epoch  of  peace  and 
innocence  ;  for  this  reason  and  uo  other  are  they  specified  as  the 
gods  of  the  returning  Golden  Age  here  announced  by  Jupiter. 
I  am  unwilling  so  far  to  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  this  sen- 
timent as  to  suppose,  with  Heyne,  that  it  contains  an  allu- 
sion to  the  trivial  circumstance  of  the  temples  of  Fides,  Vesta, 
and  Eemus  and  Eomulus  being  seated  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  near 
the  palace  of  Augustus  ;  nor  do  I  think  it  necessary  to  discuss 
the  opinion  advanced  by  the  late  Mr.  tSeward,  and  preserved  by 
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Hayley  In  one  of  the  notes  to  his  second  Epistle  on  Epic 
Poetry,  that  the  meaning  is,  that  civil  and  criminal  justice  shall 
he  administered  in  those  temples,  that  opinion  being  based  on  the 
erroneous  interpretation  of  iura  dabunt,  pointed  out  below. 

The  whole  of  this  enunciation  of  the  fates  by  Jupiter  is  one 
magnificent  strain  of  adulation  of  Augustus.  A  similar  adula- 
tion, although  somewhat  more  disguised,  is  plainly  to  be  read 
in  every  word  of  Venus's  complaint  to  Jupiter,  and  in  the  very 
circumstance  of  the  interview  between  the  queen  of  love  and 
beauty  and  the  "  pater  hominumque  deumque ;"  that  interview 
having  for  its  sole  object  the  fortunes  of  Aeneas,  Augustus's 
ancestor,  and  the  foundation  by  him  of  that  great  Roman 
empire,  of  which  Augustus  was  now  the  absolute  master  and 
head.  Nor  is  the  adulation  of  Augustus  confined  to  those 
parts  of  the  Aeneid  in  which,  as  in  the  passages  before  us,  there 
is  reference  to  him  by  name  or  distinct  allusion ;  it  pervades 
the  whole  poem  from  beginning  to  end,  and  could  not  have 
been  least  pleasing,  to  a  person  of  so  refined  a  taste,  where  it 
is  least  direct,  and  where  the  praise  is  bestowed,  not  upon  him- 
self, but  upon  that  famous  goddess-born  ancestor,  from  whom  it 
was  his  greatest  pride  and  boast  to  be  descended.  Not  that  I 
suppose,  with  Warburton  and  Spence,  either  that  the  character 
of  Augustus  is  adumbrated  in  that  of  Aeneas,  or  that  the  Aeneid 
is  a  political  poem,  having  for  its  object  to  reconcile  the  Eoman 
nation  to  the  newly  settled  order  of  things  ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
agree  with  Heyne  that  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  either 
of  these  opinions,  and  that  they  are  each  of  them  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  boldness  and  freedom  necessary  to  a  great  epic. 
But,  nevertheless,  without  going  so  far  as  Warburton  or  Spence, 
I  am  certainly  of  opinion  that  Virgil  wrote  the  Aeneid  in 
honour  of  Augustus — that  he  selected  Aeneas  for  his  hero, 
chiefly  because,  as  Augustus's  reputed  ancestor  and  the  first 
founder  of  the  Roman  empire,  his  praises  woxild  redound  more 
to  the  honour  of,  and  therefore  be  more  grateful  to,  Augustus, 
than  those  of  any  other  hero  with  which  the  heroic  age  could 
have  furnished  him — and,  still  further,  that  he  not  only  pur- 
posely abstained  from  introducing  topics  which  might  have  been 
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disagreeable  to  the  feelings,  or  derogatory  to  the  reputation,  of 
Augustus,  but  also  seized  every  opportunity  of  giving  suoli  ten- 
dency and  direction  to  his  story,  and  illustrating  it  with  such 
allusions,  as  he  judged  would  be  best  received  by  him,  and  shed 
most  honour  and  glory  upon  his  name.  Nor  let  this  be  called 
mere  adulation  :  call  it  rather  the  heartfelt  gratitude  of  the 
partial  poet  towards  his  munificent  friend  and  patron,  and  the 
fulfilment  and  realization  of  his  allegorical  promise  to  build  a 
magnificent  temple  to  him  by  Mincius'  side,  Georg.  J.  13: 

.     "  viridi  in  campo  templum  de  marmore  ponam 
propter  aquam,  tardis  ingens  ubi  flexibus  errat 
Minciiis,  et  tenera  praetexit  arundiue  ripas. 
in  medio  mihi  Caesar  erit,  templumque  tenebit." 

Cana.  "Canam  Fidem  dixit,  vel  quod  in  canis  homini- 
bus  invenitur,  vel  quod  ei  albo  panno  involuta  maiiu  sacrifica- 
tur,"  Servius.  "  Prisca,  antiqua,  qualis  maiorum  fuit,"  Heyne, 
Wagner  (1861).  No  ;  but  literally,  grey,  hoary,  viz.,  with  age. 
As  youth  is  viridis,  purpureus,  so  age  is  cana,  and  Fides,  a 
goddess  older  than  Jupiter  (Sil.  2.  484  "  ante  lovem  gene- 
rata"),  could  hardly  not  have  lost  somewhat  of  her  youthful 
bloom,  and  acquired  instead  a  little  of  the  canities  of  age. 
Scalig.  Comment.  JViimis.  Constant.  :  "  Anus  est  Fides,  puella 
Spes.  Anus  fingitur  quia  antiquior  lege."  Accordingly,  the  ap- 
pellative is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Faith,  but  is  applied  indif- 
ferently to  other  deities  who  are,  par  excellence,  old  and  hoary  ; 
ex.  (jr.  [n]  by  Catullus  {Coma  Beren.)  to  Tethys  ; 

.     .     .     "  me  nocte  premunt  vestigia  divum  ; 
luce  autem  canae  Tethyi  restituor;" 

{b)  by  Ovid,  Fast.  "2.  191,  to  the  same : 

.     .     .     "  canamque  rogat  [«/.  adiit]  Satiimia  Tethyn  ;" 

(e)  again  by  Ovid,  3Iet.  2.  509,  to  the  same : 

.     .     .     "  ct  ad  canam  descendit  in  aequora  Tethyn 
Oceanumque  senem,  quoniin  reverentia  movit 
saepe  deos ;" 

and  (tl)  by  our  author  himself  (o.  744)  to  Vesta  : 

.     .     ''  u:inae  ppnctialiu  A'cst:!!," 

HEN"KY,  AKNEIDEA,  VOL.  i.  37 
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The  same  term  is  applied  to  the  same  goddess  Faith  by  Pruden- 
tius  {Ilamartigenia,  853) : 

"  tunc  postUminio  redeuntem  siiscipit  alto 
cana  Fides  gremio ;" 

and  much  less  correctly  by  Ammian  to  the  abstract  quality 
which  the  goddess  Faith  personifies  (26.  7  :  "  En,  inquit,  cana 
Eomanorum  exercituum  fides,  et  religionibus  firmis  iuramenta 
constricta ! ")  ;  while  its  derivate  verb  is  applied  by  Scaevola 
(quoted  by  Cicero,  de  Legihiis,  1.  1)  to  Cicero's  poem  of  Marius: 

"  canescet  saeclis  innumerabilitas," 

and  by  Cicero  himself  {ibid.,  Quintiis  Cicero  speaking)  to 
Marius's  oak :  "  Dum  Latinae  loquentur  literae,  quercus  huie 
loco  non  deerit,  quae  Mariana  dicatur :  eaque,  ut  ait  Scaevola 
de  fratris  mei  '  Mario' : 

'  canescet  saeclis  innumerabilibus.'  " 

How  little  we  are  to  understand  cana  fides  as  equivalent  to 
Horace's  "  Fides  albo  velata  panno,"  and  how  still  less  we  are 
to  understand,  with  Servius,  fides  to  be  styled  cana,  "  quod 
ei  alba  panno  involuta  manu  sacrifieatur,"  appears  to  be  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  Martial's  (1.  16.  2) : 

"  si  quid  longa  Fides  canaque  iura  valent" 

(where,  in  an  application  scarcely  difPering  fi-om  that  in  our 
text,  it  is  impossible  that  cana  can  have  either  of  the  mean- 
ings assigned  to  it  by  Servius,  and  where  it  must  mean,  more  or 
less  literallj',  hoary  Avith  age  ;  exactly  as  canities,  in  its  simi- 
lar application  by  Claudian,  4-  Cons.  Honor.  50k,  can  only 
mean  hoariness  owing  to  age : 

"  fivmatur  senium  iuris,  priscamqne  resiimimt 
canitiem  leges,  eniendanturqne  vetustao, 
accednntque  novae"). 

Compare  («)  Claud.  BeJL  Gildon.  'Sk  : 

.     "  laxata  casside  prodit 
canitiem,  plenaiiiqiie  traliit  rubiginis  liastam," 
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where  hoariness  is  attributed  to  Eorae,  a  goddess,  like  Faith, 
stricken  in  years.     (I»)  Claud,  in  1  Cons.  Stilivh.  2.  Jilj.fi  : 

"  occunit  N'atura  potens,  seniorqiie  superbis 
canitiem  inclinat  radiis," 

where  we  have  a  third  allegorized  goddess  exactly  corresponding 
to  Fides  and  Roma,  and,  like  them,  not  merely  aged,  but 
hoary.     (<»)  Claud.  Ra2)t.  Proserp.  3.  11  : 

.     "  lucida  Ifl.  caenila]  Phoroi 
canities." 

(«f )  Ammian,  14.  6  :  "  Patrum  [P.  C]  reverenda  cum  auctori- 
tate  canities" — words  standing  in  the  middle  of  an  enunciation 
very  similar  to  this  of  Jupiter's  ;  and  (e)  the  so  similar  appli- 
cation of  ypaiai  to  the  Furies  by  Aeschylus,  JEiimen.  150  (tbe 
chorus  of  Furies  to  Apollo)  : 

veos  Se  ypatas  Sai^ovas  [Fuiias]  icadtiriraffij), 
rov  iKerav  [Orcsten]  <Te$cuv  adeov  auSpa  Kai 

TOKevffiv  TTLKpaVy 

rov  /j.7jTpa\otav  5'  e^e/cAeij/as  iav  d€os. 

Ibid.  68  : 

v-nvu)  ^ireffov  S'  ai^^  {ed.  Davies)  at  KaTairTvffroi  Kopai  [Fiiriae], 
ypaiai,  iraA.atai  TraiSes,  ais  ov  fityuvraL 
Bemv  TLs  ou5'  avdpiairos  ovSe  drjp  irore. 

Cana  fides  et  vesta,  kemo  cum  eratre  quirinus.  "  Quod 
vero  poetae  animum  ad  has  rerum  imagines  deduceret,  ut  Fidem 
et  Vestam  cum  E,emo  et  Romulo  commemoraret,  fuisse  suspicor 
etiam  hoc  quod  ut  ex  topographiis  Romae  disci  potest  in  Pala- 
tino  monte,  adeoque  circa  Palatinam  Caesaris  domum  templa 
Fidei,  Vestae  ac  Pi,omuli  Eemique  erant,"  Heyne,  Excurs.  ad  1. 
291-296.  Not  only  is  the  supposition  that  there  is  an  allusion 
in  our  text  to  local  circumstances  altogether  gratuitous,  but 
such  allusion,  if  it  could  be  shown  to  exist,  would  take  from, 
not  add  to,  the  effect  of  the  allusion  to  the  primitive  times. 
The  reign  of  Fides  and  Vesta  and  Eemus  and  Romulus  shall 
return,  that  is  to  say— Fides  being  truth,  faithfulness,  and 
sincerity  in  men's  dealings  with  each  other;  Vesta,  the  domestic 
sanctuary,  the  sanctity  of  home;  and  Eemus  and  Eomulus,  just 
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and  equal  government — primitive  times  shall  return,  and  men 
become  again  honest  and  of  good  faith  in  their  dealings  with 
each  other,  secure  in  and  attached  to  their  homes,  and  loyal 
subjects  of  a  just  and  paternal  government.  Compare  Ovid, 
Fast.  6.  375  : 

' '  turn  Venus,  et  lituo  pulcher  trabeaque  Quirinus 

Veslaque  pro  Latio  multa  locuta  suo  est. 

'  pul)lica,'respondit,  '  cura  est  pro  moenitus  istis,' 

lupiter,  '  et  poenas  GalHa  Ticta  dabit.'  " 

tu  modo,  quae  desimt  fruges,  superesse  putentur, 

effice ;  nee  sedes  desere,  Vesta,  tuas." 

Ovid,  Fmt.  6.  U35  : 

.     .     .     "tiietur 
Vesta,  quod  assiduo  lumine  cuncta  videt."' 

Ovid,  Fast  1.  527  : 

"  iam  pius  Aeneas  sacra  et,  sacra  altera,  patrem 
afferet.     Iliacos  exeipe,  Vesta,  deos. 
tempus  erit,  cum  vos  orbemque  tuebitur  idem  ; 

et  tient  ipso  sacra  colente  deo  ; 
et  penes  Augnstos  patriae  tutela  manebit ; 
banc  fas  imperii  fracna  tenere  domnm." 

Ovid,  Fast.  i.  9U9  : 

"  aufert  Vesta  diem  ;  cognato  Vesta  recepta  est 

limine  ;^sic  iussi  constituere  patres. 
Phoebus  babet  partem  ;  Vestae  pars  altera  cessit ; 

quod  superest  illis,  tertiiis  ipse  tenet, 
state,  Palatinae  lanrus,  praetextaque  quercu 

stet  domiis.     aeternos  tres  habet  una  deos." 

Ovid,  Fast..  6.  365  : 

"  vidimus  Iliacae  transferri  pignoi-a  Vestae 
sede.     pntant  aliquos  scilicet  esse  deos  ?" 

Liv.  1.  21:  "Deorum  assidua  insidens  cura,  quum  interesse. 
rebus  humanis  caeleste  numen  videretur,  ea  pietate  omnium 
pectora  imbuerat,  ut  fides  ac  iusiurandum  proximo  legum  ac 
poenarimi  metu,  eivitatem  regerent." 
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Eemo  cum  fratre  ciuiRiNus.  Qiiiriuus  is  no  emblem  of 
peace.    Compare  Claud.  U  Cons.  Honor.  J/.88  : 

"  ut  fortes  in  Mavta  viros,  animisque  paiatos, 
sic  iuatos  in  pace  legis,  longumque  tiieris 
electos,  crebris  nee  succedentibua  urges, 
iudieibus  uotis  regiraur ;  fruimurque  quietis 
militiaeque  bonis  ;  eeu  bellatore  (iuirino, 
ceu  plaeido  nioderante  Xuma." 

luRA  DABUNT.  The  meaning  of  the  expression  "  iura  dare," 
has  been  scarcely  less  mistaken  by  Heyne  in  his  excursus  on  our 
text,  where  he  says,  "  iura  dare,  h.  e.  regnare,  imperio  Romano 
praeesse,  rem  Eomanani  tueri,"  than  in  his  comment  on  "  iura 
dabat  legesque  viris"  (verse  5111,  where  he  informs  us  that 
''  iura  legesque. dare"  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  "ius  dicere" 
("  Nihil  aliud  quam  ius  dicere").  The  following  examples,  which 
it  were  easy  to  multiply  tenfold,  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
"  iura  dare"  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  either  strictly 
and  literally  to  give  rights  (viz.,  by  the  medium  of  laws), 
or,  loosely  and  generally,  to  make  laws  (conveying  rights),  to 
perfoi-m  the  function  of  legislator,  to  legislate  :   Georg.  k.  560  : 

.     .     .  "  Caesar  dum  magnus  ad  altum 
fulminat  Euphraten  bello,  Tictorque  volentes 
perpopulos  dat  iura,  viamque  adfectat  Olympo." 

Aeii.  1.  735  : 

"  lupiter,  hospitibus  nam  te  dare  iura  loqnuntur.'' 

OVii,  Amor.  2.17.  23  : 

"  tu  quoque  me,  niea  lux,  in  quaslibet  accipe  leges. 
te  deceat  medio  iura  dedisse  toro." 

Prop.  4.  11.  18  : 

"  det  pater  hie  umbrae  mollia  iura  meae.'' 

Ovid,  Met.  1.57U: 

"  haec  domus,  haec  sedes,  haec  sunt  penetralia  magui 
amnis ;  in  hoc  residens  facto  de  cautibus  antro, 
undii  iura  dabat,  Xymphisque  colcntibus  uudas." 
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(where  the -river-god  Peneus,  "residens"  (our  author's  owu 
word),  "facto  de  cautibus  antro"  (our  author's  "  solio"),  "iura- 
dabat"  (our  author's  own  word),  "  undis  Nymphisque  colenti- 
bus  undas"  (our  author's  "viris")).  Cic.  de  Legib.  2.12: 
"  Quid  religiosius  quam  cum  populo,  cum  plebe  agendi  ius 
[augures]  aut  dare,  aut  non  dare  ?"     Coripp.  lohannid.  1.  15  : 

"  lustiniane,  tuis,  princeps,  assurge  triumphis, 
laetiis  et  infractis  victor  da  iura  tyrannis." 

On  the  other  hand,  "  ius  dicere" — ^an  expression  which  Heyne 
should  have  known  better  than  to  confound  with  "  iura 
dare" — is  to  e.rjjouiid,  explain,  or  lay  down  what  the  law  k, 
to  perform  the  office  of  a  judge,  to  administer  justice.  Com- 
pare Cic.  Epist.  ad  Fam.  13.  lU  :  "  Huic  in  tua  provin- 
cia  peouniam  debet  P.  Cornelius.  Ea  res  a '  Voloatio,  qui 
liomae  ius  dicit,  reiecta  in  Gralliam  est."  Liv.  2.  27  :  "  Appius 
.  .  .  quam  asperrime  poterat  ius  de  oreditis  pecuniis  dicere." 
Suet.  Axig.  o.  33  :  "  Ipse  ius  dixit  assidue,  et  in  noctem  nonnun- 
quam  :  si  parum  corpore  valeret,  lectica  pro  tribunali  collocata, 
vel  etiam  domi  Cubans."  Heyne's  first  mistake,  viz.,  that 
"iura  dare"  is  equivalent  to  regnare,  praeesse,  tueri  is  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Donatus,  who  warns  his  readers  against  it : 
"  'Iura  dabat,'  sic  alii  exponunt,  imperabat,  sed  nonita  est, 
nam  qui  sub  novo  [siippl.  imperio]  agebant  nondum  habebant 
leges  et  iura,  quibus  tenerentur.  Haec  ergo  iura  et  leges 
dabat,  hoc  est  constituebat,  tenentibus  quippe  imperium  plena 
potestas  est,  iura  scribere  ac  leges  proferre,  quibus  vivant  qui 
agunt  sub  imperio.  Non  enim  .  .  .  potest  recte  vivere, 
nisi  quem  tenet  iuris  legumque  necessitas."  In  his  second, 
worse  mistake,  Heyne  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  countenanced 
by  Forbiger,  who  adopts  Heyne's  words  as  his  own :  "  Iura 
legesqiie  dare  nihil  aliud  est  quam  ius  dicere."  A  greater  autho- 
rity than  either — however  seldom  appealed  to  in  questions 
of  philology — Lord  Bacon,  has,  and  most  correctly,  not  only 
placed  the  two  expressions  in  point-blank  opposition,  but  accu- 
rately defined  the  meaning  of  both :  "  Judges,"  he  tells  us. 
Essay  56  (of  Judicature),  "  oiight  to  remember  that  their  office 
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is  iii'i  divcre,  and  not  ins  dnrc ;  to  interpret  law,  and  not  to 
make  law,  or  give  law."  See  Rem.  on  "  lura  dabat  legesque 
viris,"  verse  5H  ;  and  compare  Tacit.  Ainuil.  13.  iJlf  :  "  Ceterum 
continuo  exercituura  otio,  fama  iucessit,  ereptnm  ius  leo-atis 
ducendi  in  hostem." 

DiR.VE  FERRO  ET  COMPAGIBUS  ARCTIS  C'LAUDENTUR  BEI.LT 
PORTAE.     Not   CLAUUEXrUR    FERRO    ET    COJIPAGIBUS    ARCTIS,   but 

DiRAE  FERRO  ET  coMFAGiHu.s  ARCTIS,  because — first,  compages 
is  never  the  means  or  instrament  by  winch  anything  is  shut 
or  fastened,  but  always  the  compagination  of  the  thing  itself ; 
secondly,  because  the  separation  of  uirae  from  portae  by  the 
whole  length  of  the  sentence  claud.  feuro  et  comp.  arctis 
were,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  ungraceful ;  and,  thirdly,  because 
the  emphasis  were  thus  taken  off  the  closing  of  the  gates, 
which  is  the  essential  idea,  to  be  placed  on  the  tightness  of  the 
fastenings,  which  is  a  matter  of  no  importance.  Compare 
6.  573  :  , 

"  horasono  stndentes  carcline  sacrae 
panduntur  portae," 

where  "  horrisono  stridentes  cardine  sacrae"  lead  to  and  pre- 
pare for  the  emphatic  word  "  panduntur,"  placed  first  word  in 
the  line,  exactly  as  dirae  ferro  et  compagibcs  arctis  prepare 
for  and  lead  to  the  emphatic  word  claudentur,  placed  first 
word  in  the  line. 

Dirae  ferro  et  compagibus  arctis,  as  Plin.  N.  H.  5.  U  : 
"  Tertius  sinus  dividitur  in  geminos,  duarum  Syrtium  vadoso  ao 
reciprooo  mari  diros."     Sil.  4.  284  : 

"  contorqiiet  nodis  et  obusto  robore  diram 
vel  portas  qiiassare  trabem." 

Tacit.  Ilkt.  U-  6.2 :  "  Dux.  CI.  Sanctus,  eflosso  oculo,  dims 
pre,  ingeuio  debilior ; "  and  Virgil  himself,  Catalect.  1!^.  2  : 

.     .     .     "  niinio  pocula  dira  inero." 

Dirae  ferro.     Iron  is  always  dire  :  Lucan,  1.  355  : 

.     .     "  dii'O  ferri  revocantiir  araore, 
ductorisq^iie  metu." 

CoMPAGiiJUS,  not  bolts  or  other  fastenings,  but  the  awBia-^K:, 
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jointing,  or  compagination,  of  the  door  itself  ;  the  parts  which — 
put,  jointed,  or  compacted  together — constitute  the  door.  See 
Sil.  V2.  143  (ed.  Eup.)  : 

"  tradunt  Hei'culea  prostratos  mole  gigantas 
tellurem  iniectam  quatere,  et  spiramine  auhelo 
torreri  late  campos,  quotiesque  niinantur 
rumpcre  compagem  impositam  expallescere  caelum." 

Eerro  et  compagibus.  Hendiadys  hv/erreis  cmnpayihiis,  as 
Acii.  2,  627  :  "  ferro  crebrisque  bipennibus,"  for  crebris  hipenni- 
bmfervi. 

Belli  portae.  The  temple  was  called^o*-;(«e,  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  remarkable  use  made  of  the  doors,  but  because 
consisting  of  little  else  than  doors — the  entire  building  being 
no  larger  than  was  necessary  to  hold  the  statue,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  one  face  of  which  opened  the  one  door,  and 
immediately  in  front  of  the  opposite  or  other  face  of  which,  the 
other;  Procop.  Bell.  Goth.  1.  25  (ed.  Dind.) :  o  re  vsoic  oTrac 
\u\KOvg  £v  Tirpaywi'ui  cr^ritJiaTL  eoti/ke,  ToaovTog  fxiv,  oo-ov 
a-ya\fxa  rov  lavov  (TKiTrnv  .  .  .  BnrpoaioTTOv  Si  Tiji'  K£^aAt)v 
{^(Oi).  .  .  .  Oupai  TE  \a\Kai  t(j>'  iKUTiow  TrpocTWiTii)  liatv.  No 
wonder,  indeed,  that  such  a  temple,  with  its  two  doors  standing 
always  wide  open,  should  be  called  ^^or^ae  .' 

Claudentur — CKUENTO.  Compare  Yoltaire's  application  of 
this  passage,  Henriade,  c.  1,  to  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England, 
and  judge  of  the  great  epic  poet  and  epic  poem  of  France,  and 
of  the  capability  of  the  French  language  for  the  higher  kinds  of 
poetry  : 

"  quel  exemple  pouv  vous,  monarques  de  la  telTG  '. 
une  femrae  a  ferme  les  portes  de  la  guerre, 
et  renvoyant  chez  vous  la  discorde  et  I'horreur, 
d'un  peuple  qui  I'adore  eUe  a  fait  le  Lonheur." 

Centum.  Kot  to  be  understood  literally,  or  as  meaning  the 
precise  number  one  hundred,  hut  as  general,  and  meaning 
many,  I  don't  know  how  many;  exactly  as  we  say:  "I  have  told 
you  a  hundred  times,"  meaning  a  great  many  times,  yery  often ; 

Am.  6.  kS : 

"  quo  lati  ducunt  aditus  centum,  ostia  centum," 
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Ovid,  Met.  U.  78Ij. : 

"  sumptaq[ue  arundinibus  compacta  est  fistula  centum  ; 
senseruut  toti  pastoria  aibila  inoutos  ; 
senserunt  uadae.'' 

Hor.  Od.  £.  16.  33  : 

"  te  greges  centum  Siculaeque  circum 
mugiunt  vaccae." 

Hor.  Od.  3.  8.  13  : 

' '  sume  Maecenas,  cyatlios  amici 
Bospitis  centum ;" 

and — than  whicli  there  could  be  no  more  exact  parallel  to  our 
text— Hor.  Od.  2.  U.  25  : 

"  absumet  haeres  Caecuba  dignior 
seiTata  centum  claribus  :  et  mero 
tinget  pavimentum  superbo, 
pontificum  potiore  coenis," 

and  Hor.  Od.  3.  k-  79  : 

.     .     .     ' '  amatorem  trecentae 
Pirithoum  cohibent  catenae.'' 

See  Eem.  on  "  tercentum,"  4.  610.  Also,  London  Times  news- 
paper, of  October  27, 1862,  speaking  of  Yan  Male's  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Autobiography*  of  Charles  I. :  "  The  emperor 
resolutely  refused  to  allow  the  work  to  be  published,  and  ordered 
the  book  to  be  carefully  locked  up,  '  servari  centum  clavibus.' " 

Ceuento.  Not  sanguine o,  bloody;  but  ceuento,  gory 
(cruor,  gore,  different  forms  of  the  same  word),  smeared  uith 
spilled  blood ;  Lucret.  2.  194: 

.     .     "  e  nostro  cum  missus  corpore  s««i7«i« 
emieat  exsultans  alte,  spargitque  cruorem." 


*  This  work  was  translated  from  the  oiiginal  Spanish  into  French  by  Baron 
Kervyn  de  Lettinhove,  and  into  English  by  Simpson,  from  his  (the  Baron's)  trans- 
lation. [The  above  is  copied  from  my  pocket  memoranda,  of  Tuesday,  October  28, 
1862]. 
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301-308. 

HAEC  AIT  ET  MAIA  GEXITUM  DEMITTIT  AB  ALTO 

UT  TERRAE  UTQUE  NOVAE  PATEANT  CARTHAGINIS  ARCES 

HOSPITIO  TEUCRIS  NE  FATI  NESCIA  DIDO 

FINIBUS  ARCERET  YOLAT  ILLE  PER  AERA  MAGNUM 

REMIGIO  ALARUM  AC  LIBYAE  CITUS  ASTITIT  ORIS 

ET  I  AM  lUSSA  FACIT  PONUNTQUE  FEROCIA  POENI 

CORDA  VOLENTE  DEO  IMPRIMIS  REGIXA  QUIETUM 

ACCIPIT  IN  TEUCROS  ANIMUM  MENTEMQUE  BENIGNAM 


Compare  (Silius,  13.  314)  tlie  mission  of  Pan  to  soften  the 
liearts  of  the  Eoman  soldiers  bent  on  razing  Capua,  a  descrip- 
tion in  which  Silius  has — I  must  acknowledge,  a  rare  thing  for 
Silius  to  do — verj;  much  and  by  far  outdone  his  master,  and 
given  evidence,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  he  was  capable  of  doing 
much  more  than  he  has  usually  done,  and  was  prevented  from 
putting  forth  his  strength  by  the  necessity,  real  or  imagined, 
under  which  he  felt  himself,  of  catering  to  the  taste  of  readers, 
wholly  without  relish  for  good  poetry,  and  admiring  only  bad ; 
a  taste  generally  triumphant  in  all  countries  and  all  ages,  and 
only  triumphed  over  by  some  rare,  fortunate,  happily-circum- 
stanced Virgil,  or  Horace,  or  Milton,  or  Dante. 

Ut     TERRAE     UTQUE     NOVAE     PATEANT     CARTHAGINIS    ARCES 
HOSPITIO    TEUCRIS.       Not    UT    TERRAE      ARCESQUE     CARTHAGINIS 

PATEANT,  but — as  shown,  firstly  by  the  better  sense,  and  secondly, 
by  the  repetition  of  the  ut — ut  terrae  pateant  (that  they  may 
be  allowed  to  land;  see  verse  545),  utque  pateant  cartha- 
GiNis  ARCES  (and  that  they  may  be  received  into  the  city  and 
palace) . 

Ne  FATI  NESCIA  DIDO  FINIBUS  ARCERET.      "  Quid  aliud  Dido, 

ne  Aenean  a  fiuibus  suis  aroeret  itaque  perniciei  obiectaret, 
monenda  fuit,  nisi  illius  conservationem  in  f ato  esse  ?  Ita  ut 
locum  intelligamus,  et  nexus  suadet,  et  verboruin  vis,"  Dietsch 
{Theolog.  p.  20).     Not  the  meaning.     Mercury  is  not  sent  in 
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order  to  iaf  orm  Dido  of  the  will  of  the  Fates,  but,  by  exorcising 
a  mollifying  influence  on  her  heart,  to  prevent  her  from  (igno- 
rantly,  in  her  ignorance  of  the  fates)  refusing  that  hospitality 
to  Aeneas  without  which  the  will  of  the  Fates  could  not  be 
fulfilled  ;  and  so,  correctly,  Wagner  in  his  Praent. 

VoLAT  ILLE  PER  AEKA  MAGNUM  BEMIGIO  ALARUM.  Com- 
pare Milton,  Par.  Lost,  5.  :?6I)  . 

.     .     "  down  thither  prone  in  flight 
he  speeds,  and  thi-oiijjh  tlie  vast  ethereal  sky 
sails  between  worlds  and  worlds,  with  steady  wing." 

E.EMIGIO  .ALARUM.  A  favourite  metaphor  with  the  ancients 
(to  whom  rowing  was  so  much  more  familiar  than  to  us),  and 
applied  not  merely  as  in  our  text,  and  at  6.  19,  to  flying,  but  to 
swimming  (Cassiod.  Var.  8.  10 :  "  Diu  iactatum  navigium 
tumens  fluctus  absorb uit,  nullum  reliuquens  forti  viro  solatium, 
nisi  tantum  remigia  brachiorum"),  aud  even  to  walking,  Eurip. 
Iphig.  in  Aulid.  138  (ed.  Markl.)  : 

Nor  is  the  converse  metaphor — that  of  wings  for  oars — less 
usual;  Horn.  Od.  11.  125  : 

ovS^  evtipe   eperfia,  ra  re  Irrepa  ytjucri  irgAovToi, 

which  latter  metaphor  must  be  held  in  mind  if  we  would  see 
the  entire  of  the  picture  presented  to  us  in  the  line  (3.  124) : 

"linquimus  Ortygiae  portus,  pelagoqne  volaraus." 
PONUNTQUE  FEROCIA    POEXI   CORDA  VOLENTE  DEO.       Compare 

Virg.  Georg.  2.  51  {pi  trees  undergoing  cultivation)  :  "  exuerint 
silvestrem  auimum." 

Ferocia.  Ferox  is  less  our /erocm«s  than  our  fierce,  high- 
spirited,  haughty,  over-confident,  jyresiiming ;  Fr.  outrecuidant. 
Compare  4.  135 : 

"  stat  sonipes,  ac  fraena  ferox  spumantia  mandit  ;" 
also  the  application  of  the  term  by  Grermanicus  on  his  death- 
bed to  the   feelings  which   Agrippina,    his    wife,    entertained 
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towards  the  persons  ■who  were  suspected  of  having  heen  the 
cause  of  his  death ;  Tacit.  Annal.  2.  72  :  "  Per  memoriam  sui, 
per  communes  liberos  oravit,  exueret  ferociam,  saevienti  fortunae 
submitteret  animum;"  Hor.  Carm.  3.  3.  U^  : 

.     .     .     "  stet  Capitolium 
fulgens,  triumphatisque  possit 
Eoma  ferox  dare  iura  Medis  ;" 

Nep.  Them.  o.  2;  and  especially  Gio.  de  Senec:  "infirmitas 
puerorum  est,  ferocitas  iuvenum,  gravitas  iam  constantis 
aetatis ;"  and  Livy,  30.  30  (Hannibal  to  Scipio) :  "  Tuam  et 
adolescentiam  et  perpetuam  felicitatem,  ferociora  utraque 
quam  quietis  opus  est  consiliis,  metuo."  In  all  these  passages, 
no  less, than  in  our  text,  the  "ferocia"  spoken  of  is  not  at  all 
our  ferocity,  but  mettle,  i.  e.  a  high,  overbearing,  fierce  spirit, 
especially  that  which  is  produced  by  uninterrupted  prosperity. 
Compare  also  Cic.  in  fragm.  ap.  Non.  c.  4,  n.  192  :  "  Vereor  ne 
ferociorem  eum  faciant  tua  tarn  praeclara  de  eo  indicia;" 
and  Cic.  Fragm.  (ed.  Lamb),  p.  470;  Plaut.il/ii7.  Gloi:1322 
(ed.  Eitschl)  : 

"  nam  tu  quamvis  potia  es  facere  ut  adfluat  facetiis, 
et  quia  tecum  eram,  pi'opterea  nimio  eram  ferociorj" 

Plant.  Mil.  Glor.  1389  (ed.  Eitschl)  : 

.     .     .     "  stat  in  statu  senex, 
ut  adoriatur  moechum,  qui  formast  ferox, 
qui  oranis  se  amare  credit,  quaeque  aspexerit;" 

Ovid,  Met.  1.  757  (Phaethon  speaking) : 

.     .     .     "  ille  ego  liber, 
ille  ferox  tacui." 

The  Latin  word  has  come  down  to  the  Italians,  and  is  used  by 
them  in  a  similarly  mitigated  sense ;  Alfieri,  Autohiogr.,  year 
1783  :  "  Mi  riusci  d'un  grandissimo  sollievo  il  eonversar  con 
quell'  uomo  incomparabile,  buono,  compassionevole,  e  con  tanta 
altezza  e  ferocia  di  sensi,  umanissimo,"  where  "  ferocia '  is 
precisely  the  French  j?e;-fe. 

Nothing  can   be  weaker  than  this  part  of  Virgil's   poem. 
Venus  intercedes  with  the  Omnipotent  on  behalf  of  her  proU- 
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ges.  The  Omnipotent,  softened,  kisses  her  and  explains  to  her 
the  glorious  futurity  which  awaits  them  ;  and  lest  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  their  ignorance  should  throw  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  fate,  sends  his  special  messenger  down  to  smooth  matters. 
The  messenger,  alert  as  usual,  winnows  the  air  down,  and  soon 
stands  on  the  Libyan  frontier;  and  the  reader  is  all  agog  to  hear 
the  steps  taken  in  the  critical  conjuncture  by  the  cleverest  of  all 
intermediaries.  Not  one  word  about  them.  Mercury,  like  a 
good  boy,  does  ashe  was  bid  (iussa  facit)  ;  and  the  Carthaginians, 
and  especially  the  queen,  at  once  lay  aside  their  outrecuidance 
and  become  as  mild  and  gentle  as  sucking  doves.  It  is  this 
mountain  in  labour,  this  "  indignus  vindice  nodus,"  this  little- 
to-do-for — say  rather  nothing  at  all  done  by — a  messenger  god, 
the  Dutch  critic  should  have  fallen  foul  of,  not  the  nerveless 
verse-and-a-half  which  he  has  expunged,  as  not  possibly  Virgil's, 
because  unworthy  of  Virgil :  "  Imprimis — benignam.  Haeo 
adeo  sunt  humilia,  ut  qui  admonitus,  Virgilio  plane  esse  indigna 
non  sentiat,  nihil  non  admittere  et  pati  possit."  If  unworthi- 
ness  of  Virgil  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  elimination  from  the 
text,  not  the  verse-and-a-half  alone,  but  the  whole  passage  (no  less 
deficient  both  in  expression  and  design  than  the  verse-and-a-half), 
should  have  been  eliminated.  But  elimination  is  too  arbitrary 
treatment,  either  of  a  verse-and-a-half  or  of  a  whole  passage 
handed  down  by  all  the  MSS.  as  genuine  ;  and  it  is  the  part  of 
the  editor  to  present  his  author,  not  as  in  his  judgment  he  ought 
to  have  been,  but  as  the  MSS.  inform  him  he  was. 

VoLENTE  IJEO.  "  love.  Vel  Mercurio,"  Donatus,  Servius  (ed. 
Lion),  a  very  safe  observation,  one  would  think;  and  leaving 
the  reader  who  has  most  in  his  mind  that  Mercury  is  the  god 
last  spoken  of,  as  free  to  suppose  that  it  is  Mercury  who  is  meant, 
and  with  Mercer  to  compare  the  rrjc  Qiov  to  irav  Suwovarig  of 
Aristaenetus,  1.  15,  as  it  leaves  the  reader  who  reflects  that 
Mercury  is  no  more  than  the  instrument  of  willing,  determining 
Jove,  at  liberty  to  ascribe  to  Jove  the  whole  glory.  But  what 
if  the  safety  of  Servius's  and  Donatus's  observation  is  more  ap- 
parent than  real,  and  such  the  slipperiness  of  Virgil's  style  that 
DEO  refers  to  neither  flf  the  two  gods  specially,  but,  with  Coning- 
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ton,  generally  to  both,  as  if  he  had  said  "superis  volentibus,"  or 
as  we  might  express  it,  "  such  being  the  will  of  heaven?"  Com- 
pare Aesoh.  Sept.  c.  Tlieb.  U18  (ed.  Bloomf.) : 

TouTU)  /xev  ovTas  evTvxeiv  Soiej/  Beoi. 

KaTraveuy  5'  etr'  HkeKTpaifftv  eiKrix^^  TvXatSy 

yiyas  oS\  aWov  tov  irapos  \s\eyfjLeyou 

fiei^uv,  0  KOfiiros  S*  ov  Kar   avBptoirov  tppovei' 

TTvpyots  S'  aveiKei  TOttrS'  a  fxy]  Kpavoi  Oeos  [_al.  tu;^!)]. 

9eou  Te  yap  QeKovTOS  eKirepffeiv  iroKiv, 

Kai  fiTi  BeKovTos  (pyjcrty,  ovSe  T7}V  Aios 

where  there  is  the  same  uncertainty  whether  the  0£ov  of  Qiov 
OiXovTog  Kai  fir)  OiXovrog  is. general,  and  refers  to  the  preceding 
Otoi ;  or  particular,  and  refers  to  the  succeeding  Aioq. 


310-313. 

IIT  PRIMTIM KEFERRE 


Not,  UT  PRIMUM  LUX  ALMA  DATA   EST,  C0I>^STIT^^T,  but  EXIRE  TIT 

PRiMDM  LTJX  ALMA  DATA  EST,  because  there  is  something  of 
puerile  and  even  ridiculous  in  taking  the  whole  night  to  con- 
sider, and  coming  only  at  dawn  to  the  magnanimous  resolution 
to  sally  forth  and  look  about  him.  The  comma,  therefore, 
should  be  removed  from  after  est. 

ExACTA  REFERRE. — "ExACTA,  quae  explorasset,  comporisset," 
Heyne.  "  Diligenter  explorata,"  Wagner ;  on  which  interpre- 
tation Wunderlich  (without  proposing  a  better)  observes  :  "  qua 
significatione  haec  vox  rarius  [he  might  have  said,  '  nunquam'] 
usurpatur."  Exacta  is  simply  facta,  transacta ;  exacta  ke- 
FERKE,  Anglice,  repoi-t  proceedings.     Compare  6.  637: 

"  his  demum  exactis,  perfecto  mTiiiere  divae." 
Genrg.  1.  Jj.35 :    "  Exactum    mensem,"    t/ie    month   completed, 
finuhcd ;  "  ad  mensem  exactum,"  i(p  to  the  end  of  the  month. 
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314. 

CLASSEM  IX  CONVEXO  XEMORUM  SUB  RUPE  CAVATA 

CoNVEXo  NEMORUM.  The  usual  difRcultj',  arising  from  that 
capital  defect  of  the  Latin  language,  the  want  of  the  article. 
The  words  are  equally  capahle  of  meaning  in  «  "  eonvexum 
nemorum"  and  in  the  "  eonvexum  nemorum "  and  have  always 
been  understood  by  all  commentators  in  the  former,  i.  e.  in  the 
indefinite  sense.  I  think  however  that  they  are  used  in  the  latter, 
or  definite  sense,  and  mean  in  the  "  eonvexum  nemorum,"  i.  c. 
in  the  "  eonvexum  nemorum  "  already  described — in  other  words, 
in  the  port  itself ;  for  to  what  purpose  so  insist  on  the  security 
and  quiet  of  the  port — 

"  aequora  tuta  silent  ...  .     . 

Mc  fessas  non  vincula  naves 

ulla  tenent,  unco  non  alligat  ancora  morsu" — 

if  the  ships  are  to  be  immediately  removed  into  a  "  eonvexum 
nemorum"  ?  No,  no  ;  it  is  in  the  safe  port  itself  the  ships  are 
hid  SUB  KUPE  CAVATA,  where  the  precipitous  rocky  bank  over- 
hangs the  water,  and  where  they  are  concealed  from  view  not 
merely  by  the  overhanging  bank,  but  by  the  thickly  shadowing 
trees  with  which  the  bank  is  crowned — -arboribus  clausam 
ciRCUM  ATQUE  HORRENTiBUS  UMBRis,  the  Very  "  tum  silvis 
scena  coruscis  desuper"  of  the  port,  a  little  varied.  But  how  is 
co^'VEXO  XEMORUM  equivalent  to  the  port  just  described?  The 
question  is  easily  answered.  Whatever  is  carried  round  in  the 
form  of  a  bowl  or  basin  is  eonvexum  (see  Rem.  on  1.  611). 
The  port,  inasmuch  as  it  is  enclosed  by  "vastae  rupes"  on  each 
side,  an  island  in  front,  and  a  "  frons"  opposite,  is  carried  round 
in  the  form  of  a  bowl  or  basin  :  therefore  the  port  is  "  eon- 
vexum." Compare  Plin.  H.  N.  12.  23  :  "Discessimus  a  terris 
oceanum  spectantibus  ad  convexas  in  nostra  rasxiz."  forming  the 
basin  of  our  seas. 

Yery  well  for  "  eonvexum,"  biit  why  "  eonvexum  nemor- 
um" ?    Because  the  "eonvexum"  is   crowned   with   woods — 
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"  turn  silvis  scena  coruscis  desuper" — and  "  convexum  nemor- 
um"  is  the  equivalent  of  "conYexum  nemorosum,"  exactly  as, 
6.  256,  "  iuga  silvarum"  is  the  equivalent  of  "iuga  silvosa;" 
11.  544,  "  iuga  nemorum "  of  "iuga  nemorosa";  and,  Eel.  6. 
56,  •'  saltus  nemorum"  of  "  saltus  nemorosi." 

The  concealment  of  the  ships  is  complete  and  perfect.  They 
are  in  a  basin  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  and  precipitous 
banks  crowned  with  dark  shadowing  woods,  and  they  are  more- 
over under  the  rocky  thickly  wooded  bank,  where  it  is  hollowed 
out  underneath  by  the  water  and  projects  overhead. 

Sub  rtjpe  cavata  :  where  the  precipitous  bank  is  hollowed  out 
below  by  the  water,  and  projects  overhead.  Compare  Liv.  37. 
27  :  "A  mari  exesae  fluctibus  rupes  claudunt ;  ita  ut  quibus- 
dam  locis  superpendentia  saxa  plus  in  altum,  quam  quae  in 
statione  sunt  naves,  promineant."     Ovid,  Met.  If..  o^If. : 

"  imminet  aequoribus  scopulus  ;  pars  ima  cavatur 
fluctibus,  et  tectas  defeudit  ab  imbribus  undas  ; 
summa  riget,  frontemque  in  apeiium  porrigit  aequor." 

Lucan,  4.  455  : 

"  impendent  cava  saxa  mari,  rnituraque  semper 
stat  (mirimi  1)  moles,  et  silvis  aequor  inumbrat. 
hue  fractas  aquilone  rates,  submersaque  pontus 
corpora  saepe  tulit,  caecisque  abscondit  in  antris." 

In  convexo  nemorum  sub  rupe  cavata. — Ix  convexo  ne- 
morum, in  a  wooded  promontory ;  sub  rupe  cavata,  under 
the  excavated  precipice,  i.  e.  in  an  excavation  of  the  precipice. 
The  two  clauses  are  descriptive  of  the  same  object,  which  is  a 
rocky  promontory  covered  with  woods,  and  having  an  excavation 
in  its  side  ;  as  if  he  had  said  "  sub  rupe  cava  nemoris  convexi." 
In  Lucan,  I.  c,  the  "  impendent  cava  saxa  mari"  corresponds  to 
the  SUB  RUPE  CAVATA,  "  ruituraquc  semper  stat  (mirum !)  moles" 
to  the  CONVEXO,  and  "silvis  aequor  inumbrat"  to  the  nemo- 
rum    and     ARBORIBUS     CLAUSAM     CIRCUM    ATQUE      HORRENTIBIS 

UMBRis  of  our  teit. 
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MAXU  ClilSVAXS 

The  Latin   term  crispus  signifies,   not   ourly    or  curled, 

as  I  tHnk  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  actual  application  of  the 

term  hy  Plautus  to  curls  [Tniciil  3.  2.  32  [ed.  Weise])  : 

' '  iam  ego  istos  fiotos,  corapositos,  ciispos  cincinnoe  tuos 
unguentatos  usque  ex  cerebro  exvellaml" 

but  crisp,  i.e.  the  state  opposite  to  flaccid,  relaxed,  lank,  lan- 
guid, listless,  dull  (Germ,  schlaff,  Lat.  kntus).  Accordingly  we 
find  it  applied  to  the  animal  body,  or  part  of  the  animal  body, 
when  it  is  not  in  a  relaxed  but  in  a  tonic  state,  ;.  r.  when  the 
skin  or  muscles  or  both  are  in  tone,  or  in  a  state  of  tonic  action 
ZCopa,  2  : 

"  crispum  sub  orotalo  docta  movere  latus," 

the  flank  not  relaxed  or  languid,  or  unbraced,  but  braced — in 
a  state  of  tonic  life  and  activity,  ready  to  bend  actively,  not 
passively;  as  when  we  set  our  arms  a-kimbo,  and  with  an  air  of 
defiance  move  the  upper  part  of  the  body  with  a  lateral  motion 
from  left  to  right  and  from  right  to  left  alternately.  Mart.  5.  61 
(ed.  Schneid.) : 

"  erispulus  iste  quis  est,  uxori  semper  arlhaeret   ' 
qui,  Mariane,  tuae  ?  erispulus  iste  quis  est  ?  " 

— not  that  curly-pated  little  fellow,  bid  that  crisp,  dapper,  cooket, 
smart  little  fellow].  The  same  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
speech  or  manner  of  speaking,  to  signify  that  it  is  crisp, 
i.  e.  smart ;  the  opposite  of  relaxed,  languid,  drawling,  or 
whining.  Compare  Aul.  Gell.  1.  4  :  "  Crispum  sane  .  .  .  agmeu 
orationis  rotundumque,  ao  modulo  ipso  numerorum  venustum." 
In  like  manner  crispare  is  to  make  or  be  crisp — crispus  in 
the  just  explained  sense.     See  Persius,  3.  87  : 

"  ingeminat  tremulos  naeo  crispante  oacbinnos  " 


[('.  e.     "  ingeminat    cachinnos    naso    crispante — with   a   nose 
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turning  itself  up,  cocking  itself  up  ;  precisely  as  we  say  in  Eng- 
lish: cocked  vp  Ms  nose].  Arnob.  Adr.  Gent.  7.  33  (ed.  Orelli) : 
"  Quid  cessatis  quin  et  ipsos  dicatis  deos  ludere,  lascivire,  saltare, 
obscoenas  compingere  cantationes,  et  clunibus  fluctuare  crispatis;" 
also  iUd.  a.  It2  and  Claud.  Epith.  Pall,  et  Celer.  Jj. : 

.     •     .     "  crispatitr  opaoa 
pampinus,  et  mites  undatim  ventilat  uvas  " 

{with  which  use  made  by  the  Romans  of  the  verb  crispare 
compare  the  exactly  corresponding  use  made  by  the  French  of 
their  equivalent  and  derived  verb  crisper,  Victor  Hugo,  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris,  11.  1:  "Les  doigts  osseux  et  maigres  qui  la 
meurtrissaient  se  crispaient  sur  sa  chair,  et  se  rejoignaient  alen- 
tour").  Plin.  N.  11.  2.  82  (de  terrae  motu)  :  "  Tutissimum  est 
cum  vibrat  crispante  aedificiorum  crepitu"  [vibrates  with  a  short, 
sharp  crackling].     Val.  Flaec.  1.  311  : 

"  alma  novo  crispans  pelagus  Tithonia  Phoebo  " 

[crisping  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  making  the  surface  of  the 
sea  (which  during  the  night  lay  dull  and  flaccid)  sharp,  lively, 
fresh,  buoyant,  and  elastic ;  putting  it  in  tone,  as  the  skin, 
muscle,  or  hair  of  an  animal  is  put  in  tone,  and  so  Milton,  Par. 
Lost,  k.  237  : 

..."  from  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  broots, 
rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold, 
ran  nectar,  visiting  each  plant"]. 

precisely  in  the  same  sense  are  we  to  understand  crispare, 
when  applied  to  arms  or  weapons  ;  Claud.  3  Cons.  Honor.  19 k  : 

"  altnm  fulminea  crispare  in  casside  conum 
festinat  Steropes  " 

[to  make  crisp  the  cone  on  the  helmet ;  manufacture,  or  work, 
or  set  up  the  cone,  so  that  it  may  look  crisp — lively— alert — 
on  the  cock — not  drooping,  or  languid,  or  tame].  Sil.  Ital.  8. 
374: 

"  non  illis  solitnra  crispare  hastilia  campo; 
pila  volunt." 

Amm.  Marc.  14.  2  :  "  TJbi  autem  in  planitie  potuerint  reperiri, 
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quod  contingit  assidue,  nee  exsertare  lacertos,  nee  orispare  per- 
missi  tela,  quae  vehunt  bina  vel  terna,  pecudum  rituinertium  tru- 
eidantur."  Amm.  Marc.  20.  4  :  "Hocque  comperto,  milites  quos 
ignota  pari  sollicitudine  movebaiit  etnota,  pars  erispantes  missilia, 
alii  minitantes  nudatis  gladiis,  diverse  vagoque  (ut  in  repentino 
solet)  excursu  ocoupavere  volueriter  regiam" — in  the  whole  of 
which  last  three  passages  crispare  is  applied  precisely  as  in 
our  text,  viz.,  to  express  the  holding  or  handling  the  weapons, 
so  as  to  give  them  an  active  appearance,  so  as  to  make  them 
appear  as  it  were  possessed  of  life  and  energy,  crkp — ready  for 
action — on  the  cock — on  the  sharp. 

The  manu  crispatio  of  the  hastile  by  the  soldier  may 
perhaps  be  rendered  easy  of  comprehension  to  the  truant  school- 
boy by  a  reference  to  the  manu  crispatio  of  the  ferula,  or 
birch,  by  the  schoolmaster.  Nor  do  the  French  not  make  a 
precisely  similar  application  (viz.,  to  arms)  of  their  borrowed 
cresper;  Littre,  BicL,  quoting  from  R.  Belleau,  Bcrger,  t.  1, 
p.  3,  dans  lacurnk  : 

"  niais  qu'  eu  me  fa(;onuant  comme  un  soltlat  pratique 
j'eusse  appris  a  cresper  le  long  bois  d'  line  piquo, 
a  piquer  un  cheval,  le  manier  en  rond" 

[not,  with  Littre,  to  branduh  {brandir)  a  pike,  but  to  hold  a  pike 
firm,  in  a  martial  manner,  ready  for  action,  as  it  should  be  held  by 
a  Boldier\ 

Manu  crispaivs,  clenchintj  inhis  hand.  See  again  Amm.  /.  c.  : 
"  Ubi  autem  in  planitie  potuerint  reperiri,  quod  contingit 
assidue,  nee  exsertare  lacertos,  nee  crispare  permissi  tela,  quae 
vehujit  bina  vel  terna,  pecudum  ritu  inertium  truoidantur" 
l^not  allowed  to  grasp  or  clench  their  weapons  in  their  hands'].  That 
clenching,  not  brandishing,  is  the  true  sense  of  crispans  in  the 
passage  before  us,  is  further  shown  by  the  remarkable  fact  that 
crispatus  (first  changed,  of  course,  into  crispe,  and  then  into 
crepe*)  is  the  very  term  employed  by  the  French  at  the  present 
day  to  express  the  clenched  or  curled  state  of  the  fingers 
(Eugene  Sue,  Mystircs  de  Paris,  vol.  1.  c.  Vi :  "  Car  lorsqiie 


Crispr  not  in  lioiste  or  Fleming  and  Xibbins,  but  both  liaTe  nrper  in  this  sense. 
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I'action  succedait  4  la  parole,  c'est-4-dire  lorsque  ses  doigts 
crispes  ne  renoontraient  que  la  surface  de  son  crane  luisante  et 
polie  eomme  du  marbre,  le  digne  squire  etait  confus  et  honteux 
de  sa  presomption."  Vict.  Hugo,  Notre  Dame,  9.  5  :  "  Ces 
images  de  volupte  f aisaient  crisper  ses  poings  et  courir  un  frisson 
le  long  de  ses  vertebres."  Account  of  the  murder  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Choiseul-Praslin  by  her  husband,  in  the  Gazette 
des  Trihunaux,  Paris,  Aug.  20,  1847 :  "  On  etablissait  egale- 
ment  que  les  cheveux  trouves  entre  les  doigts  crispes  de  la 
duchesse  et  dans  la  mare  de  sang  ou  gisait  son  corps  etaient 
precisement  de  la  raeme  eotileur  et  de  la  meme  longueur  que 
ceux  de  son  mari."  And  again,  in  the  account  given  of  the 
same  murder  by  Le  Droit,  same  date :  "  Les  doigts  de  la  main 
gauche  de  la  duchesse  etaient  crispes,  et  retenaient  quelques 
cheveux  du  meurtrier,  arraches  dans  cette  horrible  lutte  "). 

If  the  above  explanation  of  crispare  be  correct,  erispare 
telum  differs  from  capere  telum,  in  so  far  as  the  former 
expresses,  first,  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  weapon  is 
taken  in  the  hand,  viz.,  by  grasping ;  while  the  latter  expresses 
only  the  taking  in  the  hand,  without  any  definition  of  the 
manner  of  the  taking ;  and,  secondly,  the  former  expresses  the 
continued  action,  viz.,  of  holding  so  grasped,  while  the  expres- 
sion of  the  latter  is  limited  to  the  first  moment  or  commence- 
ment of  the  act ;  Liv.  22.  51 :  "  Praecipue  convertit  omnes  sub- 
stratus  Numida  mortuo  superincubante  Romano  vivus,  naso 
auribusque  laceratis  ;  cum,  manibus  ad  capiendum  telum  inulili- 
bus,  in  rabiem  ira  versus,  laniando  dentibus  hostem  exspirasset." 
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CUI  MATER  MEDIA  SESE  TUHT  OBVIA  SILVA 
VIRGINIS  OS  HABITUMQUE  GERENS  ET  VIKGINIS  ARMA 
SPARTAXAE  VEL  QUA], IS  EQUOS  THREISSA  EATIGAT 
HARPALYCE  VOLUCREMQUE  FUGA  PRAEVERTITUR  HEBRUM 
NAMQTIE  HUMERIS  DE  MORE  HABILEM  SUSPENDERAT  ARCUM 
VENATRIX  BEDERATQUE  COMAM  DIFFUNDERE  VENTIS 
NUDA  GENU  NUDOQUE  SINUS  COLLECTA  FLUENTES 

VAE.  LECT. 

hebettm;  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.  II  hrbrum,  haebeum,  or  ebrum  ff  III 
Nonius;  Priscian,  Inst.  Gramm.  8.35;  Cynth..  Cenet.  ;  Rom.  1469 ; 
Ven.  1471,  1472,,  1475;  MH.  1475,  1492;  Bresc. ;  P.  Manut.;  La  Cerda 
(doubtingly) ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Hems.  (1671) ;  PMl. ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn. 
(1832,  1861);  Voss;  Thiel ;  Gossrau  (ed.  3)  ;  Forb. ;  Lad.;  Haiipt; 
Jacob  {Quaest.  Ep.  p.  161);  Coningt. 

etjkitm:  III  Heyne  ;   Brunok  ;    Pott. ;   Ribb.  ;  Weidner  ;  Peerlt. 

0  Vat.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


Hebrum.  I  entirely  agree  with  Wakefield,  Wagner,  Grossrau, 
Jahn,  Conington,  and  Forbiger  (4th  ed.)  that,  rivers  being  as 
celebrated  for  speed  as  winds  are  [Call.  Hymn,  in  Dehim,  109 
(ed.  Spanh.),  Latona  in  search  of  a  place  where  she  might  lie-in 
of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  addressing  the  Thessalian  nymphs: 

NvfKpat  QeffffaKtSes,  -jroTa/jLOV  yeyos,  elirare  Trarpt 
KOLfnjtrai  fieya  xeu/ta'  irepiirKe^affde  yepetu, 
\i(nxo^€j/at  Ta  Zrjvos  ev  uSart  reKfa  TeKeffOai. 
IlT^yeie  ^diura,  Ti  vvv  avs^oifftv  epi^ets  ; 
at  Trarep,  ov  firjv  nnroy  ae9\toy  aixt^i^i^tiKa.s. 
7}  pa  TOi  ojS'  at€t  raxtvoi  iroSes ;  7}  e^r'  efjteto 
fiowoi  e\cKl>pt^ovtri ;  Tr€ironj(rai  Se  Tereffdat 
ffrjiiepoy  e^amvTis; 

Hor.  Od.  1.  12.  7: 

"  undo  vocalem  temere  insecutae 
Orphea  silvae 

arte  raaterna  rapidos  raorantem 
fluininum  lapsus  celeres(iue  ventos." 
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Sil.  3.  306  : 

'■  iiecnon  Autololes  levibus  gens  ignea  plantis, 
cui  sonipes  cursu,  cui  cesserit  incitus  amnis ; 
tanta  fuga  est,  certant  pennae,  campumque  volatu 
cum  rapuere,  pedum  f rustra  vestigia  quaeras ' '] 

there  is  no  necessity  for  exchanging  hebrum,  the  unanimous 
reading  of  the  MSS.,  for  the  merely  conjectural  eurum,  pro- 
posed by  Rutgers  and  Huet,  adopted  by  Brunck,  Heyne, 
Pottier,  Peerlkamp,  and  Ribbeck,  and  iiated  by  Madvig  {Adv. 
Crit.  Lat.  6.  2)  as  "  necessaria  certissimaque  coniectura  iam 
communi  sensu  probata." 

Nor  do  I  less  agree  with  Forbiger  as  to  the  propriety  with 
which  the  two  Thracian  notabilities,  the  Thracian  maiden  and 
the  Thracian  river,  are  placed  in  company  with  each  other — a 
propriety  which  could  scarcely  have  been  quite  absent  from  the 
mind  of  Silius  when  that  poet  was  sketching  his  picture  of  the 
Thracian  Ehodope  coming  to  hear,  and  this  same  Thracian 
Hebrus  stopping  to  hear,  the  music  of  the  Thracian  bard 
(Sil.  3.  618)  : 

"  quin  et  Eomuloes  superabit  [Domitlanus]  voce  nepotes, 
quia  erit  eloquio  partum  decus ;  huic  sua  Musae 
sacra  ferent,  meliorque  lyra,  cui  substitit  Ilebrus, 
et  venit  Rhodope,  Phoebo  miranda  loquetur." 

To  Servius's  objection  to  his  own  reading  of  hebrum  ("Sed 
falsum  est  (viz.,  Hebrum  volucrem  esse)  nam  est  quietissimus 
etiam  cum  per  hiemem  crescit")  niay  be  opposed  the  testimony 
of  Plutarch  de  Fluviis,  3. 1,  quoted  by  La  Corda :  EjSpoc  Trorajuoe 
tan  rriQ  Opo/crje,  irooattyopiciv  fiXij^wc  otto  rrjc  (TvaTfjn(j»}Q  rij? 
Kararpopag  tov  vSarot;,  and  the  more  explicit  testimony  of  Seneca, 
Theb.  607 : 

"  rapidusque  campos  fertiles  Hebrus  secat." 

In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Ladi/  of  the  Lake,  5. 18,  we  have  Fitzjames 
and  his  merry  men  outstripping  on  horseback  the  swift  Teith  : 

"  still  at  the  gallop  pricked  the  knight ; 
his  men-y  men  followed  as  they  might, 
along  thy  banks,  swift  Teith,  they  ride, 
and  in  the  race  they  moqk  thy  tide." 
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Os  HABiTUMQUE.  "  VultuDi  et  amictum,"  Servius,  fol- 
lowed both  by  Voss  and  Heyne.  I  cannot  believe  it.  For  why 
join  the  clothing  by  means  of  que  so  closely  with  its  unlike,  the 
face,  and  separate  it  so  widely  by  means  of  gerens  and  ^'IKGINls 
from  its  like,  akma  ?  Why  have  we  not  either  the  three  cate- 
gories OS,  habitus,  ar  ma;  or,  if  we  are  only  to  have  two,  why 
are  not  these  two  not  "  os  habitusque "  and  "  arma,"  but  os 
and  habitus  armaque?  This  is,  I  think,  a  decisive  objec- 
tion to  the  rendering  of  "habitus"  by  amictus.  How,  then, 
is  OS  HABiTUMQDE  to  be  understood  ?  As  a  hendiadys  for 
habitum  oris?  Possibly,  and  even  plausibly,  the  expression 
habitus  oris  being  one  of  so  common  occurrence  [Tacitus, 
Germ.  31  :  "  Criuem  barbamque  submittere  nee  nisi  hoste  caeso 
exuere  votivum  obligatumque  virtuti  oris  hahitam."  Cic.  de 
Nat.  Deor.  1.  35 :  "  Oris  quidem  habitus  ad  vitae  firmitatem 
nihil  pertinet."  Liv.  21.  2  :  "  Tormentis  quoque  quum  lacera- 
retar,  eo  fuit  habitu  oris,  ut,  superaute  laetitia  dolores,  ridentis 
etiam  speciem  praebuerit."  Liv.  21.  4  (of  Hannibal) :  "  Eun- 
dem  vigorem  in  vultu,  vimque  in  ooulis,  habitum  oris,  lineamen- 
taque  intueri."     Lucan,  9.  1033  : 

"  iam  languida  morte 
effigies  habitum  noti  mutaverat  oris' ' 

— in  all  which  places  habitus  oris  is  precisely  the  Trpocrw-Trou 
araaig  of  Philostr.  Imag.  2.  32  (of  the  picture  of  Themistocles)  : 
Ooa  Kal  Tov  QifxidToicXea,  rr/y  fitv  tov  npuatiiirov  (rrucriv  TraouirXri- 
(jiov  Toig  Xtyouat  [as  if  he  was  speaking]  ]  ;  but  far  from  proba- 
bly, if  it  were  only  on  account  of  our  very  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  this  introductory  sketch  of  Venus's  appearance, 
instead  of  being  limited  to  her  face,  hair,  and  accoutrements, 
shoald  comprehend  some  reference  to  or  notio3  of  that  attire, 
which  is  so  unusual  that  she  herself  apologizes  for  it  afterwards. 
lu  what  third  way,  then,  is  the  habitum  of  our  text  to  be 
understood?  I  reply,  without  hesitation,  as  meaning  air, 
aspect,  personal  appearance,  (tx»jm"  (Achill.  Tat.  1.  1  (of  the 
companions  of  Europa)  :  ro  <T)(i)iJ.a  rate  iraotitvoig  kui  \apac'  xui 
fujiov},  the  combined  result  of  figure,  gesture,  clothing,  and, 
especially,  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  (compare  Sil.  15.  28: 
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"  alterius  [Virtutia]  dispar  habitus ;  frons  hirta,  nee  unquam 
composita  mutata  coma  ;  stans  vultus,  et  ore 
incessuqxie  viro  propior,  laetique  pudoris  ; 
celsa  huineros  niveae  f  ulgebat  stamiue  pallae,' ' 

where  not  only  is  the  hair  a  part  of  the  "  habitus,"  but  the 
first  part  mentioned  ;  while  the  dress  is  no  more  than  the 
last,  the  concluding  or  completing  part).  Nay,  so  much 
does  the  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  enter  into  the  habitus  as, 
along  with  the  great  size  of  the  limbs,  to  constitute  the 
habitus  corporis,  the  peculiar  aspect,  or  appearance,  of  the 
Scots,  as  described  by  Tacitus,  Agric.  11 :  "Habitus  cor- 
porum  varii ;  atque  ex  eo  argumenta.  Namque  rutilae  Cale- 
doniam  habitantium  comae,  magni  artus,  Germanicam  originem 
asseverant.  Siteum  colorati  vultus,  et  torti  plerumque  crines, 
et  posita  contra  Hispania,  Iberos  veteres  traiecisse,  easque  sedes 
ocoupasse,  fidem  faciunt ;"  [with  which  compare  Ovid,  Fast.  2. 
813  (of  Lucretia)  : 

' '  iamque  erat  orta  dies  ;  passis  sedet  ilia  capillis ; 
lit  solet  ad  nati  mater  itura  rogum. 
grandaevumqtie  patrem  fido  cum  couiuge  castris 

evocat ;  et  posita  venit  uterque  mora, 
utque  vident  habitum  ;  quae  luctus  causa  requiruut ; 
cui  paret  exeqiiias,  quove  sit  icta  male," 

[where  the  chief  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  mourning  habi- 
tus of  Lucretia  consists  in  the  mode  in  which  she  wears  her 
hair].  Also  Senec.  Troad.  81^.,  where  Hecuba,  having  commanded 
the  chorus  of  Iliades  : 

"solvite  orinem.  per  colla  fluant 
moesta  capilli  tepido  Troiae 
pulvere  turpes.   paret  exsertos 
turba  lacertos;  veste  remissa 
substi-inge  sinus,  uteroque  tenua 
pateant  artus.  cui  coniugio 
pectora  velas,  captive  pudor  P 
eingat  tunicas  palla  solutas. 
vacet  ad  crebri  verbera  planctus 
furibunda  manus," 


adds 


.     .     .     "  placet  hie  habitu?, 
placet." 
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Stat.  Theh.  11.  Ij.60  : 

"  avRrsa  caeli  Pietas  in  parte  sedebat 
non  habitu,  quo  nota  priua,  non  ore  screno, 
sed  vittis  exuta  comani." 

Also  Stat.  Theh.  1£.  106  : 

.     .     .     "  orbae  viduaeque  ruebant 
Inachides,  ceu  capta  manus  ;    sua  vulnera  cuique  ; 
par  habitus  cunctis  ;  deiecti  in  pectora  crines, 
accinctique  sinus,     manant  laoera  ora  cruentia 
unguibus,  et.molles  planotu  crevere  lacerti." 

And  especially  Macrob.  Sat.  4-  k  ■'  "  Ex  kabitu  corporis  : 

.     .     .     '  paasis  Priameia  virgo 
crinibua.' " 

where  '  passis  Priameia  virgo  crinibus '  is  quoted  as  an  example 
of  habitus  corporis]. 

Os  HABiTUMQUE,  then,  is  not  the  face  and  clothing,  but  the 
face  and  personal  appearance,  air,  or  aspect  of  Yenus — the  latter 
being  the  result,  or  combined  effect,  of  the  carriage,  dress,  mode 
of  wearing  the  dress  : 


NUDA   GENU,  NODOQUE  SIXVS  COLLECTA  FLUENTES. 

VlllGISIHl'S  TYKllS  MOS  EST       .        .       . 

VUUPUKEO       .        .        .       ALTE  SUllAS  VlJfCIBE  COtHUUNO, 

and  the  mode  of  wearing  the  hair : 

.       DF.DEllAT  COMAM  DJFFU.MJEllE  VENTIS  ; 

and  the  two  words  being  joined  together  in  order  to  express  the 
font  eiimmibk  of  Venus,  exactly  as  vultus  and  habitus  are 
joined  together  by  Tacitus,  in  order  to  express  the  tout' ensemble 
of  Piso  {Hist.  1.  H:  "  Piso,  M.  Crasso  et  Soribonia  genitus, 
nobilis  utrimque,  vultu  habituque  moris  antiqui,*  et  aestimatione 
recta  severus,  deterius  interpretantibus  tristior  habebatur." 
And,  Hid.  1.  17  {oi  the  same  Piso) :  "  Nihil  in  vultu  habituque 
niutatum  ")  exactly  as  the  same  words  are  joined  together  by 
■Quintilian,  in  order  to  express  the  tout  ensemble  of  his  orator, 
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■Iimt.  11.  3.  2  (ed.  Spalding)  ("Affectus  omiiis  languesoat  ne- 
cesse  est,  nisi  voce,  vultu,  totius  prope  habitu  corporis,  inar- 
descat"),  exactly  as  the  same  words  are  joined  together  bj 
Horace,  in  order  to  express  the  tout  ensemble  of  Catius's 
friend  {Sat.  2.  U-  91  : 

.     .     .     "adde 
vultum  habitumque  hominis  ") ; 

and  exactly  as  the  same  words  are  used  by  Seneca  to  express 
the  tout  ensemble  of  Dejanira  [Here.  Oet.  250  : 

"  nee  unus  hatitus  durat,  aut  uno  furit 
contenta  vultu  "), 

the  tout  ensemble  of  Hercules  {Here.  Fur.  1015,  Megara  to  Her- 
cules : 

.     .     "  natus  Mc  vultus  tuos 
abitusque  reddit"), 

and,  with  the  addition  of  inoessus,  the  tout  ensemble  of  Hector 
^Troad.  Jj.62  (Andromache  speaking)  : 

.     .     .     "  hos  vultus  meus 
habebat  Hector ;  talis  incessu  f  uit, 
habituque  talis  ;  sic  tuUt  fortes  manus, 
sic  celsus  bumeiis,  f route  sic  torva  minax, 
cervice  fusam  dissipans  lata  comaui," 

in  which  last  example  we  have,  moreover,  the  details  of  the 
vultus  and  habitus  of  Hector,  exactly  as  we  have  in  our  text 
the  details  of  the  os  and  habitus  of  Venus. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  very  Yirgllian  terms  themselves,  viz., 
OS  and  habitus,  have  been  united  no  less  by  Silius,  in  order 
to  express  the  whole  personal  appearance  of  Hannibal  (1.  99  : 

"  Hannibal  haec  patrio  iussu  ad  penetralia  fertur ; 
ingressique  babitus  atque  ora  explorat  Hamilcar  '') 

and  of  Piso  (8.  463)  : 

' '  du«toi'  Piso  viros  spernaces  mortis  agebat, 
ore  puer,  puerique  habitu,*  sed  corde  sagaci 
aequabat  senium,  atque  astu  superaverat  anuos"), 


*"  Ore  puer,  puerique  habitu,"  lect.  vulg.,  probant  Dausq.  et  Baith.  "  Oca  puer, 
ptilcherque  hahitum,''  Euperti. 
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tlian  by  Claudiaii,  to  express  the  whole  personal  appearance  of 
the  Amores  {Nupt.  Honor,  et  Muriae,  72  : 

"  inille  pliaretrati  ludunt  in  luargine  fratres, 
ore  pares,  similes  habitu,  gens  mollis  Amoruni"). 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  point  out  as  briefly  as  possible 
how  entirely  conformable  is  this  use  by  Virgil  of  habitus  to 
express  in  conjunction  with  os  the  whole  personal  appearance, 
not  merely  with  Cicero's  definition  of  the  term  i^De  Jiiventioiie, 
lib.  1  (ed.  Lamb),  p.  64 :  "  Habitum  autem  appellamus  animi 
aut  corporis  constantem  et  absolutam  aliqua  in  re  perfectionem, 
ut  virtutis  aut  artis  perceptionem  alicuius,  aut  quamvis  scientiam, 
etitem  corporis  aliquam  conimodifateiii,  non  natitra  datain,  sed  studio 
et  iiidiistria  jmrtain"'},  but  with  Cicero's  own  use  of  the  term  in 
the  interesting  account  he  has  left  behind  him  of  his  personal 
appearance  at  a  certain  period  of  his  life  {^Brut.  (ed.  Lamb),  p. 
243  :  "  Erat  eo  tempore  in  nobis  summa  gracilitas  et  infirmitas 
corporis,  procerum  et  tenue  collum,  qui  habitus  et  quae  figura 
non  procul  abesse  putatur  a  vitae  periculo,  si  accedit  labor  et 
laterum  magna  contenlio  .  .  .  Ita  recepi  me  biennio  post,  non 
modo  exercitatior,  sed  prope  mutatus ;  nam  et  contentio  nimia 
vocis  resederat,  et  quasi  referbuerat  oratio,  lateribusque  vires,  et 
corpori  mediocris  habitus  accesserat." 

Os  HABiTUMQUE  GEKEXS.  Compare  2.  278 :  "  vulneraque 
ilia  gerens."     Ovid,  Met.  U-  13U  (of  Thisbe) : 

.     "  oraque  buxo 
pallidiora  gerens,  exhorruit.'' 

Ovid,  Met.  13.  732: 

"  ilia  [Scylla]  feris  atram  canibus  succingitur  alvura, 
virginis  ora  gerens  :  et,  si  non  omnia  vates 
ficta  reliquerunt,  aliquo  quoque  tempore  virgo." 

Claud,  ex  Gigaid.  fragm.  1 : 

KuT/jis  8'  ouTe  /SeAos  (pfpiV  ov9'  ottKov,  a\\'  (K^iuCfV 

(where  there  is  a  sort  of  pun  on  the  word  Ko^i^tn',    "  tKo/it- 
t,iv,  ayXairiv"  meaning  at  one  and  the  same  time  :  *■  was  beauti- 
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ful,"  and  "  wielded,  or  carried,  the  weapon  beauty").  Prudent. 
Cathem.  3.  136  : 

"  ecce  venit  nova  progenies, 

aethere  proditus  alter  homo, 

non  luteus  velut  ille  prius  : 

sed  Deus  ipse  gerens  hominem, 

corporeisqiie  carens  vitiis" 

(where,  no  less  than  in  our  text,  the  appearance  spoken  of  as 
gesta  is  not  the  real,  natural  or  genuine,  hut  an  assumed  ap- 
pearance— wearing,  as  we  say,  the  appeara7ice ;  the  wearing  of 
the  assumed  appearance  being  expressed  both  in  Latin  and  in 
English  by  a  word  which  expresses  the  wearing,  bearing,  or 
carrying  of  something  extraneous  to  the  person,  viz.,  in  Latin 
by  gerere,  in  English  by  wear).  Claud.  Bapt.  Pros.  3. 
J/.16  (Ceres  apostrophizing  Proserpine) : 

"  0  deeus,  o  reqiiies,  o  grata  superWa  matria, 
qua  geasi  florente  deam" 

(where,  in  like  manner,  the  divinity  is  regarded  as  a  thing  car- 
ried, i.  e.  as  separable  from  the  personality  ;  in  other  words,  as  a 
character  or  attribute).  Seneo.  Troad.  718  (Andromache  to 
Astyanax)  : 

"  gere  captivum ;  positoque  genu, 

ai  tua  nonduin  funera  sentis, 

matria  fletua  imitaretuae" 

]^pnt  on  the  captive,  icear  the  captice']. 

ViKGINIS  OS  HABITUMQUE    GEKKNS    ET  VIRGINIS    ARMA    SPAR- 
TANAE  =  VIRGINIS  SPARTANAE  OS  HABITUMQUE    et  ARMA  GERENS, 

the  second  virginis  being  added  (see  b^low)  merely  for  the 
rhetorical  and  rhythmical  effect,  not  at  all  as  affecting  the 
construction,  or  altering  the  sense. 

Virginis  os  habitumque  gerens  et  virginis  arma.     Com- 
pare Hom.  //.  22.  127 : 

rai  oapi^e/ievat,  are  irap9fVosrii6eos  rt, 
Trapdevos  •qtdeos  T   oapt^erov  a\\7}KoLtTiv. 

Quint.  Calab.  1.  696.: 

(as  5'  ot'     .      .      .      .     irept/j.7)iC€a  \aau 

dTTOppT}^']'}  AlOS    0/J.^pOSi 

Ofji^posap'  jje  KipoMVos. 
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Sil.  10.  480  : 

.     .     .     "  quondam  sub  rcgibiis  ilia, 
quae  Libyoos  renuit  frenos,  sub  regibus  olim 
Romafuit." 

Sil.  13.  116: 

"  quae  candore  nivem,  eandore  anteiret  olores.'' 

Ovid,  Met.  2.  533  : 

"  ingreditur  \i(\mAum  pnvonibzis  aeia.  pictis  : 
tarn  Tiwper  plctis  ca,eso  pavonibus  Argo  ;" 

and  ibid,  verse  541  : 

"  cui  color  a/bus  erat,  nunc  est  contrariiis  albo." 

Yirg.  Aen.  7.  ^11  : 

.     .     "  locus  Ardca  quondam 
dictus  avis,  et  nunc  magnum  manet  Ardea  nomen" 

(where  the  second  Ardea  produces  no  alteration  in  the  sense, 
and  is  added  solely  for  the  rhetorical  eiiect  produced  by  the 
repetition.  But  see  Comm.  on  "locus  Ardea  quondam") .  Aen. 
12.  857 : 

"  armatam  saevi  Parthus  quam  felle  veneni, 
Parthus,  sive  Cydon,  telum  immedicabile  torsit." 

Georg.  1.10: 

' '  et  Tos,  agrestum  praesentia  numina,  Fauni, 
ferte  simul  Faunique  pedem  Dryadesque  puellae." 

Aen.  12.  697-703  (where,  within  the  space  of  five  lines,  "  deserit" 
is  repeated,  "  omnes"  is  repeated,  and  "  quantus"  is  twice  re- 
peated) : 

' '  at  pater  Aeneas,  audito  nomine  Tumi, 
deserit  et  rauros,  et  summas  deserit  arces ; 
praecipitatque  moras  omnes  ;  opera  omnia  rumpit ; 
laetitia  exsultans,  horrendumque  intonat  armis  ; 
quantus  Athos,  aut  quantus  Eryx,  aut  ipse  coruscis 
quum  fremit  ilicibus  quantus,  gaudetque  nivali 
vertice  se  attollens,  pater  Apenninus  ad  auras." 

Sil.  3.  421  : 

"  hospitis  Alcidae  crimen  ;  qui,  sortc  laborum 
Geryonae  poteret  cum  Ipnga  tricorporis  arva. 
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possossus  Baccho  saeva  Bebrycis  in  aula 
lugendam  formae  sine  virginitate  reliquit 
Pyrenen,  letique  deua  (si  credere  fas  estj 
caussa  f uit  Uti  miserae  deus. ' ' 

The  two  Heinsii  place  a  comma  at .  gekens,  and  a  colon  at 
SPARTANAE,  as  if  the  sense  were  :  wearing  the  face  and  air  of  a 
woman,  and  the  arms  of  a  Spartan  woman  ;  or  in  such  trim  as 
Harpalyce,  &c.  Wagner  (1861)  and  Eibbeok  place  a  comma 
at  ARM  A,  as  if  the  sense  were :  wearing  the  face  and  air  and 
arms  of  a  woman,  viz.,  either  of  a  Spartan  or  of  Harpalyce. 
The  sense  is  neither  of  these,  but :  wearing  the  face  and  air  and 
arms  of  a  Spartan  woman,  or  in  such  trim  as  Harpalyce,  &c. 
There   should  be  only   one  pause,    and    that    should   be    at 

SPARTANAE. 

Spartanae  in  this  emphatic  position  (see  Rem.  on  2. 247) 
refers  to  both  the  virginis  of  the  preceding  line,  pretty  much  in 
the  same  way  as  "  Troia"  {Aen.  1.  253)  in  a  similar  emphatic 
position  refers  both  to  "arma"  and  "nomen."  It  is  no  affront 
to  Yenus  to  be  compared  with  a  Spartan  woman,  Sparta  being ' 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  women,  even  independently  of 
its  having  produced  Helen  ;  Hom.  Od.  13.  li.12 : 

oipp   av  eyajK  eKda  S-rapTiiv  cj  KaWtyvvaiiea. 

Schol.  to  Theocr.  Idi/U.  U.  kS: 

yairjs  (xev  traffTjs  to  IleXaiTyiKov  Apyos  afieivoVj 
i-TTTTOi  @€a'(ra\iKai,  AaKsBaifioviat  re  yvvaiKes. 

Theognis,  Senfeiit.  996 : 

eveitrfs  pa^tvais  X^P^^  AaKaiua  Koprj, 
SpAKTANAE  VEL  QUALIS  EQUOS  THREISSA  FATIGAl*  HARPAL- 
YCE. Yenus,  with  her  loose  neglected-  hair,  her  kilted  dress 
not  reaching  to  the  knee,  and  her  quiver,  had  the  athletic  appear- 
ance of  a  Spartan  woman  [Eurip.  Androni,  595  (Peleus 
speaking)  : 

ot;5'  au  €i  jBovAoiro  tis, 
(Xoxppwtf  yevoiro  '^.TrapTiartdav  KopT], 
at  ^ujf  ueoiffiv  e^€p7}/j.ov(rai  So/xovs 
yvfxvoiffi  fjLTjpois  Kai  ire-TrKois  ayeifieyois 
SpofiOus  TraAatffrpas  r'   ovk  avj.a'x^rous  efioi 
Koivas  exoufTi. 
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Cic.  Tmc.  Qmest.  S.  36 :  "  IIH,  qui  Graeciae  formam  rerum 
publicarum  dederunt,  corpora  iuvenum  firmari  labore  voluerunt. 
Qaod  Spartiatae  etiam  in  feminas  transtulerunt :  quae  caeteris 
in  urbibus  moUissimo  cultu  parietum  umbris  ocoaluntur  :  illi 
autera  voluerunt : 

'  nihil  horum  simile  [esse]  apud  Lacaenas  virgines ; 
quibu'  magi'  palaestra,  Eurotas,  sol,  piilvis,  labor, 
militia  studio  est,  quam  fertilitas  barbara. '  " 

Philostr.  Imag.  1.  29  (of  the  picture  of  Andromeda) :  Traoi\B,n 
av  Kai  AvSiiv  afipav,  Kai  ArOiSa  VTTOcranvnv,  Kat  ^TTaoTictTiv  ipou>- 
fitvrjv   [athletic].    And  Philostratus  Minor's    account  (15)   of 
Atalanta  at  the  Calydonian  hunt,  with  short  skirt,  naked  knee, 
bow  and  arrow,    and   crepida:    to   Se   koAXoc   apfjivunnw  nc 
<j>vTfwQ  oi'J;    or  of  Harpalyce  (a  romp  such  as  Joan  of  Arc 
is  described  by  Hall  (the  sixth  yere  of  Kyng  Henry  the  VII., 
Lond.    1580,    black    letter)    to   have   been:    "There  came  to 
hunt,  being  at  Chynon,  a  maid  of  the  age  of  xx  yeres,  and  in 
man's  apparell,  named  Jone,  borne  in  Burgoyne  in  a  toune 
called  Droymy  [Domremy],   beside  Vaucolour,   whiche  was   a 
greate  space  a   chamberlein  in  a  commen  hostrey,  and  was  a 
rampe  of  suche  boldnesse  that  she  would  course  horsses  and  ride 
theim   to    water,   and  do  thynges    that  other  young   maidens 
bothe  abhorred  and  wer  ashamed  to  do"),  who — as  a  Thracian 
(threissa),  and  always  on  horseback  (equos  fatigat),  and  of 
course  riding  astraddle,   like  "  Jone "  (see  her  hypaethral  sta- 
tues in  Paris  and  Orleans,  and  the  representations  of  the  Ama- 
zons passim) — equally  wore  a  kilt,  equally  neglected  the  usual 
feminine  attire  of  the  hair  and  equally  carried  bow  and  quiver. 
Equos  fatigat.     Let  no  one  be  misled — as  La  Cerda  and 
Wagner  have  been  ("Equos:  non  suos,  ait  Corrad.  His  enim  si 
uteretur,  non  laudaretur  a  celeritate,  neque  quadraret  compa- 
ratio  cum  Venere  pedite,"  La  Cerda.     "  Hanc  ne  eqiiites  quidem 
insequentes    assequi    potuerunt,    ut   refert   Servius,"    Wagner 
(1861)),  and  as  I  was  once  myself  ("Twelve  Years'  Yoyage"), 
by  Servius's  "  suo  scilicet  cursu,"  and  the  same  commentator's 
story  of  Harpalyce's  fleetness  of  foot — to  think  that  Virgil's 
EQUOS  FATIGAT  is  equivalent  to :    outstiips  liorses,,  runs  so  fast 
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that'liorses  are  not  able  to  overtake  her,  fatigues  horses  by  out- 
running them.  The  weariness  expressed  by  f  atigare,  as  that 
word  is  used  by  the  poets,  being,  as  I  have  shown  (1.  284),  not 
the  weariness  arising  from  muscular  effort,  whether  of  speed  or 
of  force,  but  the  weariness  arising  from  frequent  repetition, 
Harpalyce  does  not  fatigue  horses  by  outstripping  them  in  the 
race,  by  running  faster — in  that  case  the  fatigue  would  have 
been  expressed  by  the  word  f  essus — but  Harpalyce  rides  so 
much  as  to  make  horses  weary  of  her  and  her  riding ;  or,  to 
enter  into  minutiae,  keeps  perpetually  worrying  horses  with  bit, 
spur,  and  whip.     Compare  11.  714  : 

"  quadrupedemc[ue  citum  f errata  ealce  fatigat." 

6.79: 

.     .     .     "fatigat 
OS  rabidura,  fera  corda  domans,  fingitque  premendo." 

Sil.  13.  142 : 

.     .  ' '  spumantiB  equi  fera  corda  f atigans 

evehitur  porta  sublimia  Taurea  cristis 
bellator." 

Juv.  4.  5  : 

"  quid  refert  igitur,  quantis  mmenta  fatiget  [Crispinus] 
porticibus  ?  quanta  nemorum  veetetur  in  umbra  ?" 

Yal.  Flacc.  3.  20  : 

' '  Dindyma  sanguineia  f araulum  baccbata  lacertis 
dum  volucri  quatit  asper  equo,  silvasque  fatigat 
Cyzicus,  ingenti  praedae  deceptus  aniore, 
adsuetum  Phrygias  doruinam  vectare  per  urbes 
oppressit  iaculo  redeuntem  ad  frena  leoneiu" 

[^fatigues  the  tcoods  hy  scouring  through  them  on  horsebach,  gives 
them  no  rest  ui.th  his  riding^.     Prise.  Perieg.  123 : 

.     .     .     "  veluti  draco 

qui  iuga  montivagus  vastat,  silvasque  fatigat' ' 

\_fatigues  the  woods  by  scouring  perpetually  through  them  in  pur- 
suit of  his  prey  :  "  montivagus  vastat,"  the  last  half  of  the  verse, 
being  epexegetic  of  the  first].  Quint.  Curt.  8.  13  :  "  Stabant 
ingentes  vastorum  corporum  moles  [elephanti]  et  de  industria 
irritatae  horrendo  stridore  auras  fatigabant  "  [^fatigued  the  air 
ivith  their  {incessant)  roaring'].     Sil.  2.  73  : 
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"  qiiales  Threiciae  Rhodopen  Pangaeaqiio  liisti'nnt 
saxosis  nemora  alta  iugis,  cursiiquL^  fatigant 
Hebrum,  inmipta  manus  " 

(where  it  is  not  with  outrunning  it,  outstripping  it  in  the 
race,  the  Amazons  tire  the  Hebrus,  but  with  their  riding  con- 
tinually  on  its  banks  ;  as  appears  not  merely  from  the  imme- 
diately preceding  explicit 

.     .  "  anhelani  injpellere  planta 

I'ornipedcm," 

but  from  Aeii.  11.  659  : 

"quales  Threiciae  cum  flumina  Thevmodontia 
pulsant,  et  pictis  bellantui-  Amazones  armis,' ' 

wliere  "flumina  Thermodontis  pulsant"  is:  shake,  concinti  the 
icaters  of  the  Thermodon,  viz.,  with  the  noise  of  the  feet  of  their 
horses  galloping  on  its  banks.  See  Eem.  on  "Thermodonta 
pulsant,"  11.  660).  All  this  being  so,  it  is  not  by  the  word 
fatigue,  but  by  the  word  worry,  that  the  fatigare  of  Latin 
poets  is  to  be  expressed  in  English;  and  Virgil's  haepalyce 
quae  fatigat  equos  is  exactly  Pindar's  ^iw^nnrog  Kvpava, 
ryth.  9.  1  (ed.  Dissen) : 

eQi\(a  Xf^KatTTTida  TlvQioviKav 

aw  Pa6u(uvoi<riv  ayyiKKaiv 

TeXeffiKpaTTj  Xaptretrffi  yeyweiu, 

oKfiioi/  avhpa,  Sia^iinrou  ffreipayufiaKLipavis. 

[Buttm.  Lexil.  :  "  In  Siw  und  SioiKtu  ist  nehmlich  wieder,  wie 
in  80  vielen  verben  aller  sprachen,  urspriinglich  intransitive  und 
transitive,  oder  genauer  immediative  und  kausative  bedeutung 
neben  einander,  doch  so  dass  jene  als  die  einfachere  die  grund- 
bedeutung  ist ;  also  latifen.  Fiir  diesen  sinn  hatten  sioh  aber 
andere  worter  und  formen  gebildet,  und  so  ward  der  kausative 
sinn  Imifen  machen,  treiben,  der  vorherschende"].  See  Eem.  on 
"  fatigat,"  1.  284. 

The  expression  has  been  both  understood  and  used  correctly 
by  Hippol.  Capilupus  in  his  JSpigraiiwia  dc  Lycida  (Grherus; 
Delitiiie  tr.  Italonmi  portarmi)  : 

Illlh'UV,   AENBITJKA,    VUL.   I.  39 
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"  sternit  humi,  heu !  patrem  Lycidas,  dum  verbere  torto 
concutit,  et  duro  calce  fatigat  equum." 

The  mistake  of  the  commentators — not  only  of  La  Cerda  and 
Wagner,  above  mentioned,  but  of  Cynthius  Cenetensis  ("Har- 
palyce  fuit  puella  quaedam  ex  Thraeia  adeo  velocissima  in 
cursu  ut  superaret  equos  et  transiret  flumina"),  Coningto'n 
("  Servius's  explanation,  '  tires  hy  outrunning  them,'  is  sup- 
ported by  the  imitation  from  Silius,  just  quoted,  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  story  of  Harpalyoe,  very  circumstantially  given 
by  Servius"),  and  Weidner  ("  Keiner  konnte  sie  einholen,  auoh 
auf  dem  schnellsten  rosse  nicht") — viz.,  that  Harpalyce  is  re- 
presented in  our  text  as  outstripping  horses  in  fleetness,  i.e.  as  a 
fleet  runner,  is  easily  accounted  for.  First,  Venus,  who  is  com- 
pared with  her,  is  on  foot,  and  has  her  gown  tucked  up  as  a 
racer  would ;  and  secondly,  Harpalyce  herself  was  noted  for  her 
fleetness  of  foot.  See  Servius  as  above,  and  Sidonius  Apollina- 
ris,  Epist.  8.  11  : 

"  soccos  ferre  cave,  nee  ut  solebat 

laxo  pes  natet  altus  in  cothumo, 

sed  tales  crepidas  ligare  cura, 

quales  Harpalyce,  vel  ilia  vinxit 

quae  victos  gladio  procos  eeeidit. 

perges  sic  melius  volante  saltu, 

si  vestigia  fasciata  nudi 

per  summum  digiti  regant,  citatis 

firmi  ingressibus,  atque  vinculorum 

concurrentibus  ansulis,  reflexa 

ad  crus  per  cameram  catena  surgat." 

These  merely  accidental  coincidences  struck  the  imagination 
of  the  just-mentioned  commentators  so  forcibly  as  to  cause  them 
to  overlook  those  points  of  the  context  which  put  an  absolute 
negative  on  our  regarding  the  comparison  in  our  text  to  be  that 
of  Venus  with  a  foot-racer,  viz. :  (1),  that  Venus  was  in  co- 
thurni, boots  reaching  almost  to  the  knee;  whereas  foot-racers, 
or  persons  equipped  like  foot-racers,  either  wore  no  ckaussure  at 
all,  or  the  lightest,  least  cumbersome  that  could  be  had,  as  ex- 
emplified by  Atalanta's  use  of  the  crepida,  Philostr.  Min.  15, 
and  stated  totidcm  verbis  with  respect  to  Harpalyce  herself  by 
Sidonius  Apollinaris   (see  above)  :    (S),  that   thbeissa — e 
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cially  THREissA  placed  in  the  middle  between  equos  and  fati- 
GAT — points  not  to  the  swift  runner,  but  to  the  Amazon  horse- 
woman and  horsebreaker,  always  in  all  works  of  art  represented 
as  booted  :  (3),  that  it  is  as  unlikely  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
running  races  against  them,  as  it  is  likely  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  riding  them,  Harpalyce  ran  off  with  the  shepherds' 
horses  out  of  their  stalls,  Hygin.  Fab.  193  :  "  Harpalyce  gra- 
viter  tum  ferens  patris  mortem,  eontulit  se  in  silvas  ;  ibique 
vastando  iumentorum  stabula,  tandem  eoncursu  pastorum  in- 
teriit:"  and  (4),  that  fatigare  equos  is,  as  just  pointed  out, 
not  to  weary  horses  by  running  faster  than  they  are  able  to  run, 
but  to  weary  horses  by  riding  them.  In  one  word,  Venus,  carry- 
ing a  bow,  and  quiver  full  of  arrows,  and  wearing  cothurni — 
nay,  as  may  be  presumed  from  the  equipment  of  her  sisters,  a 
lynx-skin  palla — was  as  like  a  Thracian  horsewoman  as  she 
was  unlike  a  foot-racer. 

Equos  fatigat  volucremque  fuga  praevertitur  hebrum 
{al.  eurum),  so  viewed,  has  its  exact  parallel  in  "  equo  praever- 
tere  ventos"  (12.  345) — the  equos  fatigat  of  the  former  pas- 
sage being  the  "  equo  "  of  the  latter  ;  the  praevertitur  of  the 
former  passage,  the  " praevertere "  of  the  latter;  and  the  heb- 
rum {al.  eurum)  of  the  former,  the  "  ventos"  of  the  latter. 

Namque,  &c.  Our  author  proceeds  to  show  how  Venus 
resembled  a  huntress  in  the  two  respects  which  he  had  just 
mentioned.  She  resembled  a  huntress  with  respect  to  her 
weapons  (arma),  inasmuch  as  she  carried  a  bow;  and  she 
resembled  a  huntress  with  respect  to  her  personal  appearance 
(os  habitumque),  inasmuch  as  she  wore  her  hair  dishevelled, 
and  her  tunic  shortened  by  a  page,  so  as  to  expose  the  knee,  as  in 
the  statue  of  the  Diana  of  Gabii,  who  will  uncover  the  other  (her 
left)  knee,  as  soon  as  she  has  fastened  the  clasp  of  her  tfiuTinv. 

Habilem  :  fitting  the  hand,  convenient  to  be  handled, 
handy;  neither  unwieldy,  nor  heavy,  nor  stiff.  Compare 
Callim.  Hymn,  ad  Bian.  9  : 

ouS'  oiT€tt)  neya  ro^ov  e/ioi  KvK\wn€S  oitfTovs 
atrrma  TexvnaovTai,  ffioi  5'  fVKd/nres' ae/ifia 

(where  the  handy,  hnbiHs,  tuKo/jTrrje  bow,  or  that  wliich  is  suited 

39* 
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for  the  female,  is  contrasted  with  the  fityag,  or .  that  which  is 
suited  for  the  male).     Aesch.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  639  (ed.  Blomf.) : 

(where  the  Scholiast:  ivOetov,  ro  svfiaaTaKrov,  Bnvat  yap  to 
fivaXalieiv  Xeyovaiv  oi  Attikoi,  kui  ottAo  tdevro,  avri  rov 
avtXu[5ov.     Horn.  Od.  5.  231/.: 

Dederatque  (;omam  biffdndeke  tentis.  Compare  CaUistr. 
Statuae,  6  (of  the  statue  of  Kmpog)  :  km  ^f^upw  Tivaaaitv, 
-TTpoc  o  (SovXaiTO,  KaraXiTTwv  rtjv  KO/^riv  avsrov.  The  picture  is 
not  that  of  a  lady  whose  hair  has  been  allowed  to  fall  on  her 
shoulders  for  the  sake  of  effect,  or  to  show  oil  her  face  to 
adyantage,  hut  of  a  masculine  athletic  woman,  who  neglects 
appearances,  and,  like  a  Lacedaemonian  virago,  does  not  eveu 
so  much  as  tie  up  her  hair.     Compare  Hor.  Carm.  2. 11  : 

.     ' '  incomptam  Lacaenae 
move  comam." 

Terent.  Pliorm.  1.  2.  55  : 

"  nihil  aderat  adiumenti  ad  pulchiitudinem. 
capOlus  passTis,  midus  pes,  ipsa  honida, 
lacrumae,  vestitus  turpis,  ut  ni  vis  boni 
in  ipsa  inesset  forma,  liaeo  formam  extinguerent." 

Terent.  maut.  2.  3.  kl : 

"  sine  auro  turn  ornatum,  ita  uti  quae  omantur  sibi, 
nulla  mala  re  esse  expoUtam  muliebri : 
capillus  passus,  prolixus,  circum  caput 
reiectus  negligenter." 

Ovid,  Met.  1.  Ulk  (of  Daphne) : 

"protinus  alter  [Apollo]  amat;  fugit  altera  nomen  amantis, 
sylvarum  latebris,  oaptivarumque  ferarum 
exuviis  gaudens,  innuptaeque  aemula  Phoebes. 
vitta  coercebat  positos  sine  lege  capiUos. 

spectat  [ApoUo]  inornatos  coUo  pendere  capillos. 
et,  '  quid  si  comantur,'  ait. 

'      et  levis  impexos  retro  dabat  aura  capillos." 
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And  our  author  himself,  of  Camilla,  11.  576  : 

"  procriuali  aura,  pro  longae  tegmine  pallae, 
tigridiii  exuviae  per  dorsum  a  vertioe  penlent" 

(the  only  confinement  of  her  hair  was  a  tiger's  skin,  which 
covered  her  head,  and  hung  down  over  her  back). 

How  coarse  and  masculine — how  repugnant  to  all  notion  of 
female  beauty — uncombed,  untied,  dishevelled  hair  in  the  female 
sex  must  have  appeared  to  the  ancients,  can  only  be  duly 
estimated  by  those  who  call  to  mind  how  terror-striking  and 
martial  it  was  considered  by  them  even  in  males  (see  Hor. 
Carm.  1.  12  : 

"  hunc  et  incomptis  Curium  capillis 
utilem  bello  tulit,  et  Camillum 
saeva  paupertas." 

Typhon  :  avxuvoai  Ss  fK  Ki<pa\tf^  Knt  y^vtiiov  t^ufVffinviiTO 
[diffundebantur  ventis].     Epigr.  Dioscoridis,  Anthol.   Pal.   6. 

220  : 

.     iMaivofi-ivriv  Sous  [Atys]  ave^oiffi  Tpixa). 

The  disguise  of  Yenus,  therefore,  was  complete,  nothing  being 
less  like  the  queen  of  love  and  beauty  than  the  coarse,  athletic 
Lacedaemonian  woman,  with  her  naked  knees,  untied,  uncared 
hair,  and  hunting  dress  and  accoutrements. 

NoDo,  primarily  a  knot  or  ti/ing ;  therefore,  secondarily,  the 
string,  cord,  band,  belt-sash,  or  ribbon,  which  is  knotted  or 
tied,  as  in  the  statue  of  Diana  of  Gabii.  Compare  Hor.  Up.  1. 
1.  90  : 

"  quo  teneam  vultus  mutantem  Protea  nodo  !'" 

Manil.  4.  189  (ed.  Bentl.)  : 

"  at  quibus  Erigone  dixit  naacentibus  aevum, 
apta  magisterio,  nodoque  coercita  virgo, 
ab  studio  ducet  mores,  et  pectora  doctis 
artibus  instituet." 

Claud.  ///.  Prof),  et  Oh/h.  cons.  89  : 

"  nodus,  qui  sublevat  ensem, 
album  punioeo  pectus  discriminat  ostro." 
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Sil.  1.  317  : 

"  hie  valido  librat  stridentia  saxa  lacerto  ; 
liuic  impulsa  levi  torquetur  lancea  nodo" 

[is  hurled  with  a  slender  cord  or  string].  Quint.  Curt.  3.  1  : 
(of  the  Gordian  knot)  :  "  Notabile  erat  iugum  astrictum  com- 
pluribus  nodis  in  semet  ipsos  implicatis  et  celantibus  nexus. 
Incolis  deinde  afBrmantihus,  editam  esse  oraoiilo  sortem,  Asiae 
potiturum,  qui  inexplicabile  vinculum  solvisset,  cupido  incessit 
sortis  eius  implendae.  .  .  .  Ille  nequaquam  diu  luctatus 
cum  lateutibus  nodis,  '  Nihil,'  in  quit,  '  interest  quomodo  solvan- 
tur,'  gladioque  ruptis  omnibus  loris,  oraculi  sortem  vel  elusit  vel 
implevit."     Sil.  4.  200  (ed.  Rup.) : 

"  ocoumbit  Sarmens,  flavam  qui  ponere  victor 
caesariem  crinemque  tibi,  Gradive,  vovebat 
auro  certantem  et  rutUum  sub  vertice  nodum."' 


Aen.  6.  301 


"sordidus  ex  humeris  nodo  dependet  amietus" 


(the  right  and  left  sides  of  his  cloak  or  covering  were  brought 
together  and  tied  over  his  shoulder  with  a  string).  Prudent. 
Perideph.  10.  886  : 

"  iam  nunc  secandi  doctus  adsit  artifex, 
qui  cuncta  novit  viscerum  confinia, 
vel  uexa  nervis  disparare  vincula. 
date  hunc  ;  revulsis  qui  medeatur  ossibus, 
aut  fi'acta  nodis  sareiens  compaginet  " 

(where  "nodis  sareiens"  is  repairing,  making  good,  not  with 
knots,  but  as  a  surgeon  repairs  or  tailors  with  bands  or  band- 
ages ;  on  which  it  is  contrary  to  all  rules  of  the  art  to  make 
even  so  much  as  the  smallest  knot  or  tying).  Nodus  is  here, 
therefore,  the  second,  under,  or  lower  girdle  (page)  (qu. : 
vtroZwuTttp,  sucoingidum?),  which  was  anciently  and  is  still  used 
to  shorten  the  skirt,  and  is  to  be  well  distinguished  from  the 
girdle,  ^a)(Trj)o,  zona,  cingulum  or  balteus,  which  was  used  for 
the  purpose  of  tightening  the  skirt  round  the  waist  (see  the  Diana 
of  Gabii),  and  over  which,  when  there  was  no  nodus  at  hand,  or 
not  sufficient  time  to  put  it  on,  the  skirt  was  sometimes  drawn  so  as 
to  shorten  it,  and  the  nodus  dispensed  with ;  Theocr.  Irli//l.  -6- 
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16  (the  Maenads  pursuing  Pentheus,  in  haste,  and  without 
putting  on  a  page)  : 

ai  S'  eBtuKoVf 

Stat.  Theb.  I^..  312  (of  Atalanta  hastening  to  dissuade  her  son, 
Parthenopaeus,  from  going  into  the  battle) : 

.     •  "  fugit  silvas  pemicior  alite  vento 

saxa  per  et  plenis  obstantia  flumiua  ripis, 
qualis  erat,  correpta  siuus,  et  vertiee  flavum 
crinem  spai'sa  Noto  "... 

(as  she  was,  without  waiting  to  put  on  a  nodus,  or  making 
further  preparation  for  a  race  than  the  mere  shortening  of  her 
skirt  by  drawing  it  out  in  a  fold  above  the  zona,  as  stated  at 
full  in  the  just-quoted  passage  of  Theocritus).  ApoUon.  Khod. 
3.  868 : 

tK  Se  6vpa(e  Kiov<ra  [Medea]  do-qs  cire^lffoT'  airrji/7)S. 
ffvf  Se  oi  afxtpitroKoi  Soioi  eKarepdev  e^jjffav, 
avTTj  S'  T^VL   €5ettTo,  Kai  ivTroit^rov  ifiaa-GKriv 
Se^irepr],  cKaey  5e  St   acrreos'  at  5e  St]  aWat 
afJt(pnro\ot  imptvOos  etpairTOfjievat  fieTowitrde 
Tptaxdfv  evpetau  Kar*  afia^irov'  av  5e  ^truvas 
XeTTTdKeovs  \euK7is  eTTtyovifiSos  axP^^  aetpoif, 

CoLLECTA :  not  merely  tightened,  viz.  round  the  waist,  but 
at  the  same  time,  shortened,  gathered,  tucked  up;  colligere 
being  the  appropriate — I  may  almost  say  the  niodesta — term  for 
shortening  ladies'  dress  ;  Ovid,  Amor.  S.  2.  25  : 

"  sed  nimium  demissa  iacent  tibi  pallia  terrae. 
collige  ;  vel  digitis  en  ego  tollo  meis." 

Ovid,  Art.  Ainat.  1.  153 : 

"  pallia  si  terrae  minium  demissa  iaeebunt, 
collige,  et  immunda  sedulus  effer  humo." 

Ovid,  Fad.  1.  1^.07 . 

'■ilia  super  suras  tunicam  collecta  niinistrat." 

Any  doubt  that  Venus,  in  her  character  of  huntress,  is  repre- 
sented as  wearing  her  gown  or  dress  drawn  out  over  a  page, 
and  by  that  means  so  shortened  as  to  expose  the  knee,   will 
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disappear  on  comparing  the  terms  here  emploj'ed  with  those 
employed  by  Lucan,  2.  362  : 

"  balteiis  haud  fluxos  gemmis  adstrinxit  amictus," 
where  it  is  balteus,  not  nodus,  the  cincture  round  the  waist 
under  the  bosom  being  meant,  the  outside  or  visible  cincture, 
which,  in  full  dress- — ^and  especially  in  the  full  dress  of  a  bride — 
was  of  some  considerable  breadth,  and  therefore  was  occa- 
sionally (as  here  by  Lucan)  called  balteus,  belt.  On  the 
contrary,  the  cincture  spoken  of  in  our  text — not  being  this 
visible  cincture  under  the  bosom,  but  another  lower  down,  over 
which  the  dress  was  drawn  out  all  round  so  as  to  hang  down 
over  it,  and  hide  it — had  no  breadth,  and  was  no  more  than  a 
mere  string  or  cord,  which,  fastened  by  a  knot  on  itself,  was 
denominated  from  this  knot,  its  princijpal  chaijacter,  nodus; 
exactly  as  our  modern  cravat  is,  from  the  same  principal 
character,  denominated  a  tie.  Further,  in  Lucan's  description  it 
is  "  adstrinxit,"  not  "  coUegit,"  the  effect  of  the  balteus  being 
only  to  tighten,  and  scarcely  at  all  or  appreciably  to  shorten 
the  dress  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  in  Virgil's  description,  it  is 
coLLECTA,  not  astricta,  the  effect  and  object  of  the  nodus  not 
being  so  much  to  tighten,  as  to  shorten,  tuck  up,  the  dress.  Still 
,  further:  the  balteus  (being  on  account  of  its  breadth  not  easily 
knotted,  and  being,  besides,  liable  to  be  injured  by  a  knot),  re- 
quires a  fastening;  and  this  fastening,  being  exterior  and  visible, 
should  be  of  an  ornamental  kind.  Hence,  in  Lucan's  description, 
"  gemmis,"  the  gemmed  buckle  or  clasp  of  the  belt.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  page  (being  a  mere  string,  over  which  the  dress 
is  drawn  out  so  as  to  hang  down  over  it  and  cover  it)  requires 
neither  ornament  nor  buckle,  but  is  tied  or  knotted  on  itself) 
and  thus  becomes  and  is,  as  termed  by  Virgil,  a  nodus. 

The  two  girdles  or  cinctures  expressly  stated  by  Claudian 
in  2  Cons.  Stilich.  2U7  to  have  been  worn  by  the  nymphs  of 
Diana  can  have  been  no  other  than  the  broad  balteus  or  zona, 
above,  just  under  the  breast,  and  the  narrow  nodus,  or  string, 
below,  just  over  the  haunch  : 

.     .  "  duo  cingula  vcslein 

crure  tonus  pendcre  vetanl. 
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So  also  the  two  girdles  assigned  by  the  same  poet  to  Diana 
herself,  Rapt.  Pros.  2.  33  : 

"trispatur  gemiuo  vestia  Gortynia  cinctu 
poplite  fusa  tenus." 

In  both  of  these  passages  Claiidian,  ascribing  the  shortening  of 
the  dress  to  the  operation  of  the  two  cinctures,  is  less  correct 
than  onr  author,  who  ascribes  this  effect  to  the  second  one  only. 

In  the  Museo  Borbonico,  9.  20,  is  a  copy  of  a  picture 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  in  which  are  represented  ttvo  "  pocilla- 
tori"  (pincernae),  each  with  his  tunic  so  shortened  by  a  page 
as  to  expose  his  knees.  The  following  is  the  accoTint  given  of 
them  by  the  describer  of  the  picture  :  "  Portano  essi  un  berrettino 
frigio  in  testa,  i  coturnetti  a'  piedi,  ed  indossano  azzurra  tunica 
succinta  e  senza  maniohe."  In  these  figures,  as  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  suecinctae  figures  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  antiquity,  the  page  appears  only  from  its  effect  on 
the  dress,  being  itself  hid  from  view  by  the  dress  which  is  drawn 
Out  over  and  hangs  down  in  a  fold  in  front  of  it :  ex.  gr.,  Span- 
heim  (ad  Callimach.  Hymn,  in  Bianam,  verse  11)  gives  two 
figures  of  Diana,  each  with  two  girdles  (an  upper  one,  the  zone 
Oi-  girdle  properly  so  called ;  and  one  lower  down,  the  page) ; 
one  of  the  figures  being  from  a  Mitylenean,  and  the  other  from 
an  Ephesian  medal  (the  latter  of  the  age  of  Antoninus  Pius). 
In  both  figures  the  knees  are  bare  ;  in  both  figures  the  effect  of 
the  two  belts  is  very  plain — of  the  upper  to  tighten,  and  of  the 
lower  both  to  tighten  and  shorten  the  skirt ;  and  in  both  figures 
the  sinus  of  the  skirt  is  drawn  out  between  the  two  belts,  and 
hangs  down  in  front  of  the  lower  one  so  as  completely  to  cover 
it.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  the  rule  ;  and  in  the 
statue  of  Diana  (No.  622),  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  Chamber  of 
the  Bigae,  the  less  complete  overlapping  and  hanging  down  of 
the  dpess  in  front  allows  you  to  see  the  page  just  where  it  is 
knotted. 

The  exposure  of  the  legs  implied  in  the  expression  "suc- 
cincta  Diana,"  and  in  similar  literal  applications  of  the  term 
succinctus    (applications  carefully  to   be   distinguished  from 
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the  loose  and  general  application  of  the  same  term  at  verse 
'627)  has  been  placed  before  the  eyes  in  a  very  lively  manner 
by  Ovid,  Met.  15.  603  : 

"  qualia  succinctis,  ubi  trux  insibilat  Eurus, 
murmura  pinetis  fiunt." 

Whoever  has  been  in  a  pine  wood  will  reqtdre  no  further  com- 
ment on  succinota,  in  its  literal  application  to  the  female 
dress.  A  pine  wood  is  indeed  a  wood  of  bare  legs.  Let  no  one 
say  that  Ovid  is  not  a  poet,  or  subscribe  to  Dryden'^s  most  un- 
just opinion  of  him.  He  was  a  more  natural,  more  genial, 
more  cordial,  more  imaginative,  more  playful  poet  not  only 
than  Dryden,  but  than  our  author,  or  any  other  Latin  poet. 
His  style,  besides,  is  a  very  model  of  simplicity  and  perspicuity ; 
while  every  second  or  third  sentence  of  Yirgil  suggests,  like 
an  oracle  or  sphinx-riddle,  every  meaning  except  the  meaning  in- 
tended by  the  author,  or — to  use  an  illustration  more  flattering 
both  t(5  my  author  and  the  learned  men  who  have  occupied 
themselves  now  nearly  for  two  theusand  years  in  expounding 
him — reflects,  like  a  crystal  with  many  facets,  a  different  pris- 
matic colour  to  the  eye  of  every  different  beholder. 

In  Giulio  Eomano's  painting  of  The  Muses  and  Apollo  dancing, 
preserved  in  the  Pitti  palace,  Florence,  where  I  saw  it  (Oct., 
1864),  all  the  Muses,  as  well  as  Apollo  himself,  are  represented 
as  "  succincti,"  undergirt — or,  in  the  parlance  of  modern  toilette, 
wearing  jo«{/es — and  with  their  knees  exposed.  I  have  myself 
seen  peasant  women  in  Italy  returning  from  work  in  the  fields, 
so  "  suecinctae,"  i.e.,  wearing  a  second  or  lower  girdle,  or  page, 
between  which  and  the  ordinary  girdle  their  long  skirts  were 
partially  pulled  out,  so  as  to  overhang  the  lower  girdle  aU 
round  by  some  four  or  five  inches,  and  expose  the  knee,  exactly 
as  we  must  imagine  the  skirt  of  Gleim's  milkwoman  to  have 
been  drawn  out  between  her  two  girdles,  and  her  knee  more  or 
less  exposed,  as  she  tripped  along  with  her  four  gallons  of  milk 
in  a  pail  on  her  head  : 

"  nacMassig  aufgeschiirzt,  zwo  giirtel  urn  den  leib, 
auf  leicbten  f  iissen  ging  ein  artig  bauerweib 
friihinorgens  nach  der  stadt,  und  trug  auf  ibrem  kopfe 
vier  stiibcben  siisse  milch  in  cinem  grossen  topfe. 
sie  lief  und  woUte  gern  '  Kauft  milch  !'  am  ersten  sehrein." 
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On  a  majolica  plate  (South  Kensiugton  Museum,  London,  No. 
2627),  date  about  a.  d.  1500,  subject.  The  Judynieid  of  Solomon, 
one  of  the  two  women  is  plainly  and  the  other  indistinctly 
represented  as  wearing  this  double  or  sub-cincture.  In  both,  the 
skirt  is  shortened  by  being  drawn  out  between  the  two  belts,  so 
as  to  hang  down  over  the  lower  one,  as  in  the  Gabian  Diana. 

Fluentes.  Not  flowing,  in  the  sense  of  loose,  or  hlowii  about 
toith  the  wind ;  but  flowing,  in  the  sense  of  long,  reaching  down  to 
thejeet.  Her  dress,  but  for  the  nodus  or  page,  had  descended 
to  her  feet,  and  accordingly  did  so  descend  when  she  threw  off 
her  assumed  character,  verse  408  : 

" pedes  vestis  <?«^«ji<  ad  imos." 

To  pursue  the  contrast  pointed  out  above,  the  bride's  dress  is  not 
fluens,  but  short,  "haudfluxos  amietus."  There  is  thus  in 
Lucan's  line,  p.  616,  a  tally  for  every  word  in  Yirgil's — "bal- 
teus  "  for  NODo,  "  fluxos  "  for  fluentes,  "  adstrinxit "  for  coL- 
LECTA,  and  "  amietus  "  for  sixus. 

NuDA  GENU,  the  effect  of  nodo  sikus  collecta  fluentes. 

The  picture  presented  by  Virgil  in  the  words  nuda  genu, 
nodoque  sinus  collecta  fluentes  is  thus  the  precise  picture 
presented  by  Ovid,  Met.  10.  536  : 

"  nuda  genu,  vestem  litu  succincta  Dianae," 

and  more  briefly,  Fa.st.  1.  ^07  : 

*' super  suras  tunioam  collecta''   .   .  . 

Compare  also  Christodorus,  Descriptio  Statuarum,,  2.  308,  in 
Anthol.  Pal.  (of  the  statue  of  Diana) : 

?jy  5'  eiri  yovvjuf 
Trapdivwv  KeyvtiOTOv  ava^ujff$ei(ra  x^TWai 
Kai  rpixos  aKp7]Se/xi/ov  avti^svri  ttKokov  a'jpais, 

and  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.,  quoted  above  : 

€fiOi  5'  evKa/xwes  ae/x/xa, 

Kai  es  yoi/v  /J-expt  x^'^^^'^ 

(avuuffSat  \tyvanav,  iv'  aypia  Bripia  kmi'oi. 
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325-328. 

HEUS  INQUIT  lUVBNES  MONSTEATE  MEARUM 
VimSTIS  SI  QUAM  HlC  ERRANTEM  FORTE  SORORUM 
SUCCINCTAM  PHARETRA  ET  MACULOSAE  TEGMINE  LTNCIS 
AUT  SPUMANTIS  APRI  CURSUM  CLAMORE  PREMENTEM 

"  Heda !  rief  sie  zuerst,  sagt,  jiinglinge,  ob  ihr  vielleicht  Her 

nieiner  gespielinnen  eine  gesehn."  (Voss). 

This  is  incorrect.  Monstkate  is  not  "  say,"  but  direct  me,  give 
me  instructions  (viz.,  where  to  find  lier) ;  precisely  the  German 
weisen.     Compare  4.  497 : 

.     .     .     "  abolere  nefandi 
cuncta  viri  monumenta  iubet  monstratque  sacerdos' ' 

\_icekt  mich :  orders  me  ;  instructs  me,  enjoins].     9.44: 

.     .     .     "  conferre  manum  pudor  iraque  monstrat" 

[dictates].     11.892: 

"  monstrat  amor  verus  patriae  " 

[dictates,  enjoins].  The  request  momstrate  is  respectful,  inas- 
much as  monstr  are,  like  the  Grerman  iveisen,  is  the  act  of  a 
person  who  has  either  knowledge,  or  authority,  or  both. 

Sororum.  Not  literally,  sisters  by  relationship  of  blood,  but 
sisters  by  occupation,  viz.,  of  hunting.  This  and  no  other  must 
be  the  meaning,  for  while  it  was  easy  for  Aeneas  and  Achates 
to  recognise  by  similarity  of  equipment  a  sister  huntress,  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  for  them  to  recognise  a  sister  by 
birth.  No  commentator,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  taken  any  notice 
of  the  word  except  Servius,  to  whose,  as  it  stands,  enigmatical 
comment :  "  Non  tanquam  nota  sit  illis  soror,  sed  ut  est  in  cou- 
suetudine,"  add  the  words:  "sociam  appellare  sororem,"  and  the 
old  grammarian  will  have  given  his  author's  sense,  hit  o£E  in  a 
single  word  by  Voss — "  meiner  gespielinnen  eiue."  Compare  IL 
820  (of  Camilla)  ; 
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"  turn  sio  expirans  Aocam,  ex  aeqiialibiis  imam, 
alloqxiitur ;  fida  ante  alias  quae  sola  Camillae, 
qiiiciini  partiri  ouras  ;  atque  haec  ita  fatur : 
'  hactenus,  Acca  soror,  potui.'  " 

There  is  a  precisely  similar  use  of  the  French  soeur-  ("  soeurs  de 
charite"),  of  the  English  sister  ("sisters  of  charity"),  of  the 
Italian  suora,  and  of  the  Grerman  schwester. 

SUCCINCTAM  PHAKETRA  ET  MACULOSAE    TEGMINE   LYNCIS    AtiT 
SPUMANTIS  APRI  CURSUM  CI.AMORE  PREMENTEM.     "  Quidam  tamCU 

LYNCis  CURSUM  a  oommuni  aocipiunt,"  Priscian,  Inst.  17.  101, 
i.  e.  as  if  the  structure  were :  prementem  cursum  maculosae 
TEGMiTSTE  LYNCIS  AUT  SPUMANTIS  APRI.  To  the  "  quidam  "  of 
Priscian  may  he  added  a  correspondent  of  the  Grottingen  Philo- 
logus  (15.  553),  who  thus  puts  forward  his  objections  to  the 
received  and  more  ohvious  construction  pharetra  et  maculosae 
TEGMINE  LYNCIS  :  "  Aus  zwei  griinden  ist  unstatthaft  in  die- 
sem  ganzem  verse,  wie  bisher,  eine  sehilderung  des  vorausge- 
setzten  costiims  anzuerkennen :  1,  well  thierfelle  iiherhaupt  bei 
antiken  dichtern  keine  tracht  fiir  jagerinnen  sind;  2,  wegen  des 
dann  unvermeidlichen,  schiefen  gegensatzes  von  errantem  und 
CURSUM  prementem," — the  former  of  which  arguments  fr  »h 
little  likely  to  recommend  itself  to  any  one  who  calls  to  mind 
either  the  Anthia  of  Xenophon  of  Ephesus,  or  the  Daphne  of 
Ovid,  or  Yirgil's  own  Camilla,  all  of  whom  are  dressed  in  skins 
of  wild  beasts  [Xenoph.  Ephesiac.  1.  2  :  Hw  ^^£  ro  koAXoc  rtjc 
AvOsiag  otov  Bavfiaaai  Kat  ttoXv  rag  aXXac  vnipij^aWiTO  nap- 
OivovQ'  £rr)  /16V  TtaaapaKaiScKa  tytyovii,  yjvOh  S'  aurrjc  to  aoDfia 
£7r'  tvfiop(j)ia,  Kai  o  rov  axn/iaToc;  Koa/ioQ  rroXi/f  Etc  <t>pav  avvt- 
/JaXXfTo"  KO/iij  ^avBri,  V  ttoXXt)  Kadtifjisvt],  oXtyrj  TTtirXiyfievri,  npog 
Ti\v  T(i)v  av£fj.wv  (popav  Klvov/jLivr)'  orjtOaXfioi  yopyoi,  (jiai^poi  fiev  a>e 
Kt>pr]Q,  <})ofiepoi  S'  (uc  awippovog'  eoSijc,  X"""'"  aXovpyvg,  Zwaroe 
(ic;  -yovu,  jUexP'  Ppaxiovwv  Kadiifitvog,  vi(ipig  TTspiKiifxevri,  ywpv- 
T'li'  avYifJ/Jievoi;,  ro^a,  OTrXa,  oKovreg  (pfpofjiEvoi,  Kvveg  iiro/iivoi. 
Ovid,  Met.  1.  hi 5  : 

"  silvarum  latebris,  captivaramque  feranim 

exuviis  gaudens,  innuptaeqne  aemula  Phoebes." 
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Aeii.ll.  576: 

"  pro  erinali  auro,  pro  longae  tegmine  pallae, 
tigridis  exuviae  per  dorsum  a  vertiee  pendent"], 

as  the  latter  to  any  one  who  finds  it  easier  to  picture  to  him- 
self a  woman  either  wandering  or  hunting,  than  a  woman  both 
wandering  and  hunting.  I  have  only  to  add,  as  against  the 
revived  and  in  favour  of  the  received  construction  and  interpre- 
tation, that  it  is  a  very  meagre  picture  of  a  huntress  which  pre- 
sents distinctly  to  the  eye  no  part  of  her  dress  or  equipment 
except  only  her  quiver.  Hardly  more  meagre  were  that  of  Paris 
[//.  3.  17]  without  his  leopard's  skin  on  his  shoulder  when  he 
steps  forth  before  the  ranks  to  challenge  the  bravest  of  the 
Achivi,  or  that  of  Hercules  waging  war  against  the  Stymphal- 
ides  without  his  lion's  hide. 

SUCCINCTAM   PHARETRA    ET    MACULOSAK    TEGMINE    LYNCIS,   aS 

7.  187  :  "  Quirinali  lituo,  parvaque  ....  suceinctus  trahea." 
Georg.  i.  3Ij.2 : 

"  ainl)ae  auro,  pictis  intdnctae  pellibus  anibae." 

SuccixcTAM  MACULOSAE  TEGMINE  LYNCIS.  Compare  Alltkol. 
Pal.  11.  IfO  (ed.  Diibner),  of  the  child  Cleodemus  playing  the 
bacchanal : 

tlvi^G  Kai  (TTiKTOio  Boprjv  e^cixraTO  ve^pou. 

SucciNCTAM.  "  Instructam,  vel  ut  alii  dicunt,  in  cinguloha- 
bentem  pharetram  et  pellem,"  Servius.  Heyne  and  Wagner 
are  of  the  opinion  of  Servius' s  "  alii " — the  former  observing  : 
"  SucciNCTAM  PHARETRA,  ut  gladio,  ferro,  succinctum  dicimus 
.  .  .  Sed  succingere  est  interdum  instruere  ita,  ut  cinctus  ope 
adiungamus  rem.  Pharetra  autem  humeris  pendet  cingulo 
vincta;"  and  the  latter,  "  succingi  h.  1.  significat  instrui  aliqua 
re  ita  ut  ea  cinctus  ope  adiungatur."  I  agree  with  Servius 
against  Servius's  "  alii,"  and  Heyne  and  Wagner,  who  have 
followed  them.  Succinctam  does  not  signify  how  the  nymph 
wore  either  pharetra  or  lynx-skin,  but  merely  that  she  wore 
them,  was  equipped  with  them  ready  for  action,  with  them  on ; 
the  notion  of  readiness  for  action  being  suggested  by  the  sub, 
expressive,  in  literal  suceinctus,  of  under  or  second  girding  pre- 
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liminary  to  active  exertion.  See  Eem.  on  "  nodo  sinus  collecta 
fluentes,"  1.  324.     Exactly  parallel  is  7.  188  : 

"  ipse  Quirinali  lituo,  parvaqiie  sedebat 
succinctus  trabea,  laevaque  ancile  gerebat 
Pious  equum  domitor," 

where  Pious  is  represented  not  as  wearing  either  lituus  or 
trabea  in  a  girth  or  belt,  but  as  equipped  with  lituus  and 
trabea;  exactly  as  in  our  text  Yenus  is  represented  not  as 
wearing  either  quiver  or  lynx-skin  in  a  belt,  but  as  equipped 
with  both.  The  mistake  both  of  Servius's  "  alii "  and  of  Heyne 
and  Wagner  is  that  inveterate  one  of  taking  in  a  strict,  narrow 
and  special,  sense  that  which  is  meant  loosely  and  generally,  and 
here,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  ignoring  that  in  which  the  life 
whether  of  poetry  or  prose  chiefly  consists,  viz.,  metaphor.  No- 
thing is  more  common  than  this  metaphorical  use  of  succinc- 
tus.    See  Prudent.  Psychom.  1^.2  : 

"  qiiam  [Pudicitiam]  patrias  succincta  faces  Sodomita  Libido 
aggreditur,  piceamque  ardenti  sulphure  pihiim 
ingerit  in  faciem,  pudibundaque  lumina  flammis 
appetit,  et  tetro  tentat  suifundere  fumo" 

{where  the  "  faces"  with  which  Libido  is  represented  as  "  suc- 
cincta" (equipped  and  ready  for  action)  can  by  no  possibility  be 
either  girt  round  her  waist,  or  suspended  in  a  belt  over  her 
shoulder,  and  can  only  be  held  in  her  hand).     Aen.  10.  BSJj. : 

'■  agens  hiemem  nimbo  succincta  per  auras." 

Claud,  de  Laud.  Stilich.  1.  17 1^.: 

**  nullis  succincta  Ceraunia  nimbis." 

Cic.  de  Leg.  Agrar.  2.  32 :  "  Deleta  Carthago  est,  quod  cum 
hominum  copiis,  tum  ipsa  natura  et  loco,  succincta  portubus, 
armata  muris,  excurrere  ex  Africa,  imminere  ita  fructuosissimis 
insulis  populi  Eomani  videbatur."     Sil.  10.  486  : 

"  ille,  ope  Maeonia  et  populo  succinctus  Etrusco. " 
And,  still  more  metaphorical,  Stat.  Silv.  5.1.  76  : 

"  vidit  quippe  pii  iuvenis  navamque  quietem, 
intactamque  fidem,  succinctaque  pectora  cui  is, 
et  vigiles  sensus,  et  rtigna  evolvere  tantas 
sobria  corda  vices." 
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Stat.  Theb.  3.  H25  : 

.  .  .  "  at  vigil  omiii 
fama  sono  varies  rerum  suocincta  tumiiltiis 
ante  volat  currum." 


'  Petron.  5  : 


'  his  animum  succinge  bonis,  sic  iiumine  largo 
plenus,  Pierio  defundes  pectore  verba." 


Pseiido-Egesippus,  da  Excid.  Hierosol.  1  :  "  Eo  die  clarus  mili- 
tiae  gestis  Antigonus  domum  revertitur,  et  .  .  .  illieo  ad  tem- 
plum — ecquid  enim  praeferret  religioni  ?  ut  erat  sueoinctus 
ornatu  bellioo,  et  circumfusus  comitatu  pari  tendit."  Sid.  Ap. 
Up.  1.  2  [oi  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths)  :  "  in  suocinotis  regnat 
vigor  ilibus"  [qu.  :  tidy,  tight,  ready  for  action  ?]  In  all 
these  passages  sueoinctus  is  to  be  taken,  not  at  all  literally  as 
under-girt  or  wearing  a  page,  but  more  or  less  generally  as 
meaning  having  something  on  the  person  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
action  with  it  on.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  Ceraunian  moun- 
tains and  of  Carthage,  personified  Ceraunia  and  personified 
Carthage  are  represented,  the  former  as  having  her  storm-clouds, 
the  latter  her  ports  on,  ready  for  action  with  them,  viz.,  Ceraunia 
to  thunder  and  lighten,  Carthage  to  pounce  upon  Sicily. 

Besides  these  reasons  for  attributing  to  succinctam  a  figur- 
ative or  general,  not  at  all  a  literal  and  special  sense,  there  is 
the  further  reason  that  our  author,  having  just  described  Venus 
herself  as  wearing  her  dress  tucked  up  by  means  of  a  nodus, 
could  not  well  without  a  sameness  indicative  of  want  of  inven- 
tive resources  have  described  her  sister  as  carrying  either  her 
quiver  or  her  lynx-skin  in  a  cingulum.  Between  the  cingu- 
lum  and  the  nodus  there  had  been  too  great  a  resemblance, 
too  great  a  want  of  contrast.  Our  text  exhibits  no  such  meagre- 
ness  of  invention.  The  sister  being  not  only,  like  Yenus,  a 
huntress,  but  recognisable  as  Venus's  sister,  should  be  dressed 
and  accoutred  in  every  essential  respect  like  Venus  herself 
[compare  Georg.  U-  SUl : 

"  Cleioqne  et  Beroe  soror,  Oceanitides  ambae, 
ambac  auro,  pictis  incinetae  pelUbiis  ambae," 
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and  the  two  brothers  armed  alike,  12.  342  : 

.     '■  eminus  ambo  ' 

Imbrasidas,  Olaucum  atque  Laden,  quos  Imhrnsiis  ipso 
ni\trierat  Lyeia,  paribusque  ornaverat  armis, 
vel  confeiTe  maiuim,  vel  equo  praevcrteve  veivtos  ;' 

also  Claud.  -4  Cons.  Honor.  206  (of  Castor  and  Pollux) : 

"  hand  alitor  simimo  gemini  cum  patre  Laoones, 
progenies  Ledaea,  sedent ;  in  utroque  lelucent 
frater,  utroque  sorer  :  simili  chlamys  eflluit  auro : 
stellati  pariter  crines"], 

should  carry  bow  and  arrow,  wear  her  hair  loose,  her  dress 
tucked  up,  and  be  shod  with  Tyrian  buskins  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  there  should  be  as  much  variety  as  possible  in  the  account 
given  of  the  similar  equipments:  While  Venus,  therefore, 
is  described  as  having  hung  her  bow  from  her  shoulders, 
Venus's  sister  is  described  as  equipped  with  a  quiver — precisely 
the  same  accoutrement,  viz.,  that  of  bow  and  quiver  full  of 
aiTows  (both  hung  on  the  shoulders),  being  meant  in  both 
cases;  and  while  the  shortness  of  Venus's  skirt  (nuda  genu  no- 
DOQUE  SINUS  coLLECTA  FLUENTEs)  is  particularly  specified,  the 
materials  are  specified  of  her  sister'a  palla  (macui.osae  tegmine 
LYNCis) ;  precisely  the  same  lynx-skin  jMlla,  tucked-up  tunica, 
and  naked  knee  being,  however,  meant  in  both  instances.  It 
had  been  mere  tediousness  and  trifling  to  go  as  minutely  into  the 
remaining  particularities  of  the  sister's  equipment  as  had  been 
already  gone  into  with  respect  to  Venus  ;  and  the  reader  is  left 
to  conclude  the  similarity  of  the  remaining  particulars  from  the 
similarity  of  those  mentioned,  from  soborum,  and  especially 
from  the  venatrix  of  Venus  dilated  in  the  case  of  the  sister 

into   SPUMANTIS    APRl    CURSUM    CLAMORE    PEEMENTEM.       In    this 

way  only  have  we  the  full  picture  intended  by  our  author, 
viz.,  that  of  Venus  in  lynx-skin  palla,  tucked-up  iiinica,  and 
Tyrian  buskins,  and  long  dishevelled  hair ;  with  bow  and 
quiver  full  of  arrows  hung  from  her  shoulder,  hunting  the 
wild  boar,  and  inquiring  from  Aeneas  whether  he  had  hap- 
pened to  meet  her  sister,   easily  recognisable  by  her  similar 

IfEXP.Y,  AKNF.imjA,  VOL.  7.  •)  0 
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equipment    and    similar    occupation.      See    Rem.    oil   "  f erro 
aocincta,"  2.  614. 

If  there  is  any  defect  in  the  description,  it  is  in  the  apphca- 
tion  of  succiNCTAM  in  a  general  and  figurative  sense  to  a  per- 
son Avho  is  at  the  same  time  indicated  by  the  whole  account  to 
be  succinct  a — tucked  up,  in  the  special  and  literal  sense. 
That  there  is  this  defect  in  the  description,  so  far  from  being 
an  objection  to  our  understanding  the  description  as  just 
explained,  is  rather  an  argument  for  the  correctness  of  the 
explanation  ;  such  ill-considered  use  of  a  term  in  a  figurative 
sense,  where  it  might  be  expected  to  be  used  literally,  or  in 
a  literal  sense,  where  it  might  be  expected  to  be  used  figura- 
tively, being  of  so  usual  occurrence  in  our  author  as  almost 
to  seem  to  be  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  See  Rem.  on  "  ilhus 
noctis,"  2.  361 ;  on  "  mons  improbus,"  12.  687  :  also  on  "  cavum 
eonversa  euspide  montem,"  1.  85. 

Tkgmine  lyncis  :  not  the  covering  (skin)  of  a  lynx,  but  the 
covering  (dress)  of  the  huntress,  made  of  lynx,  i.  e.  of  lynx-skin. 
Compare  11.  576  : 

"  pro  crinali  auro,  pro  longae  tegmine  pallae, 
Tigridis  exuviae  per  dorsum  a  vei-tice  pendent." 

See  Rem.  on  "  tegmine  lupae,"  verse  279,  above. 

That  the  lynx-skin  was  used  as  a  covering  for  the  person 
appears  from  Hom.  Hymn,  in  Pana,  23 : 

.     \ai(pos  5'  etrt  vara  Sa<poLyoy 
\vyKos  ex"  [Pan]  ; 

and  as  saddlecloth,  from  Stat.  Theb.  k..  211  : 

"  eomipelem  trepidos  suetum  praevertere  eervos 

velatum  gemina  deiectu  lyncis 

[Parthenopaeus]  agebat." 

AUT  SPUMANTIS  APR!  CUKSUM  CLAMORE  PREMENTKM.  Com- 
pare Val.  Flacc.  8.  261  : 

"  Absyrtus  subita  praeceps  c>im  elasse  parentis 
advebitur,  profugis  infestam  lampada  Graiis 
coneutiens,  diramque  premens  olamore  sororem" 

[pursuing  his  sister  with  shoxits]. 
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NULLA  TUARUM  AUDITA  MIHI  NEQUE  VISA  SOKOllUM 

O  QUAM  TE  MEMOREM  VIRGO  NAMQUE  HAUn  TIBI  VUI.TUS 

MORTALIS  NEC  VOX  HOMIXEM  SONAT  O  DEA  CERTE 

AN  PHOEBI  SOROR  AN  NYMPHARUM  SANGUINIS  UNA 

SIS  FELIX  NOSTRUMQUE  LEVES  QUAECUMQUE  LAliOREM 

VAM.  LECT.  {ptinct.) 

NULLA  TUARUM  AUDITA  MIHI  NEOUE  VISA  SOIIORUM. 
O,  QUAM  TE  MEMOREM,  VIRGO  !    NAMQUE  HAUD  TIBI  VUI.Tt'H 
MORTALIS,  NEC  VOX  HOMINEM  SONAT.        O,   DEA,  CEllTE  ; 
AN  PHOEBI  SOROR,  AN  NYMI'HAHUM  SANGUINIS  UNA; 

SIS  FELIX,  ...  D.  Heiiis. 

NULLA  TUARUM  AUDITA  MIHI  NEQUB  VISA  SORORUM. 

O   (qUAM  TE  MEMOREM  ?)  VIRGO.       NAMQUE  HAUD  TIllI   Vcr.TDJI 

MORTALIS,  NEC  VOX  HOMINEM  SONAT.        O  DEA,   CEBTE  ; 

(an  PHOEBI  SOHOR,  AN  NYMPHAKUM  SANGUINIS  UNA  ?) 

SIS  FELIX,  .       . 

N.  Heins.  (Amsterd.  1670). 

NULLA  TUARUM  AUDITA  MIHI,  NEQUE  VISA  SORORUM. 
O  QUAM  TE  MEMOREM  VIRGO  ?      NAMQUE  HAUD  TIBI  VULTl^S 
HOKTALIS,  NEC  VOX  HOMINEM  SONAT.       O  DEA  CERTE  t 
AN  PHOEBI  SOROR,  AN  NYMPHARUM  SANGUINIS  UNA  'i 

SIS  FKLix,     ...  La  Cerda. 

NULLA  TUAUUM  AUDITA  MIHI  NEQUB  VISA  SORORUM, 

O,  QUAM  TE  MEMOREM  ?    VIRGO  ;    NAMQUE  HAUD  TIBI  VULTUS 

MORTALIS,  NEC  VOX  HOMINEM  SONAT  ;    O,  DEA  CERTE  ; 

AN  PHOEBI  SOROH  ?    AN  NY'MPHARUM  SANGUINIS  UNA  j' 

SIS  FELIX,     .  .  Heyne. 

NULLA  TUARUM  AUDITA  MIHI  NEQUE  VISA  SORORUM, 

O — QUAM  TE  MEMOREM,  VIRGO  ?    NAMQUE  HAUD  TIBI  VULTUK 

MORTALIS,  NEC  VOX  HOMINEM  SONAT;    0,  DEA  CERTE; 

AN  PHOEBI  SOROR  ?   AN  NYMPHARUM  SANGUINIS  UNA  ? 

SIS  FELIX,      .... 

Wagner  (ed.  Heyne,  and  1861),  followed  by  Coningtoii. 

NULLA  TUARUM  AUDITA  MIHI  NEQUE  VISA  SORORUM, 

O — QUAM  TE  MEMOREM,  VIRGO  ?  NAMQUE  HAU  \_sic]  TIBI  VUI.TUS 

MORTALIS,  NEC  VOX  HOMINEM  SONAT  ;    0  DEA  CERTE, 

AN  PHOEBI  SOROR  ?    AN  NYMPHARUM  .SANGUINIS  IXA  ? 

SIS  FELIX,     .     .  .  ]!ibl)«-.k. 

40* 
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Nulla  —  felix.      First,    the    period    placed  by  toth  the 
Heinsii  at  sororum  is  incorrect — politeness  and  respect  for  the 
goddess  requiring  the-  address  o  quam  te  memorem  virgo  to 
form  part  of  Aeneas's  first  sentence,  and  on  no  account  to  be 
deferred  to  his  second.     Secondly,  0  belongs  not  to  virgo, 
but  to  QUAM  TE  MEMOREM,  and  couverts  those  words,  viz.,  quam 
TE  MEMOREM — not  of  themselves  sufficiently  plainly  an  exclamsi- 
tion — ^into  the  plain  exclamation  :  o  quam  te  memorem  !     "  0 
whom  shall  I  call  you !  "  i.  e.  "  O  how  shall  I  address  you !  " 
The  dash,  therefore,  placed  after  the  Oby  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed. 
1861),  followed  by  Ribbeck  and  Conington,  is  no  less  subver- 
sive of  the  meaning  than  the  parenthetic  marks  between  which 
QUAM  TE  MEMOREM  has  been  placed  by  Nich.  Heinsius.     The 
words  ask  no  question,  require  no  answer;  only  compliment  the 
person  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  by  the  doubt  which  they 
express  whether  she  was  not  a  being  of  a  superior  order.     And 
tbirdly,  the  second  0  is  not  exclamatory,  not  a  repetition  of 
the  former,  but  invocatory,  0  (thou) ;  and  here  Aeneas  pauses, 
and,  doubting  no  longer  that  it  is  a  goddess  to  whom  he  is 
speaking,  adds  dea  certe,  and  then  pausing  again  and  inter- 
jecting parenthetically  an  phoebi  soror  an  nympharum  san- 
guinis UNA  (whether  Diana  or  one  of  the  nymphs),  prefers  his 
prayer:    sis  felix   (and  whatsoever  goddess  thou  art),  quae- 
cuNQUE,  leves.  •  lu  all  this  (as  in  the  Homeric  original,  Od. 
6.U9: 

yovj/oufiai  ffe,  ayacrtra,  6eos  vv  tis  t]  fiporos  cfffft' 
ei  fief  Tis  Oeos  ea-ffi,  roi  ovpavov  evpvp  exovffiv, 
ApTsfiiSi  (Te  67a)y6,  Atos  Kouprj  fieyaholo, 
€i5os  Te  fieyedos  xe  (pvqy  t   ayxttTTa  etffKa' 
€1  fie  TIS  etrffi  ^porwv,  rot  ctti  x^oyt  vateroouo'ij/), 

there  is  no  question,  neither  in  an  phoebi  sobor,  nor  in  an 
nympharum  sanguinis  una  ;  merely  the  request  that  the  god- 
dess whom  he  is  addressing — whether  she  be  Diana,  or  one  of 
the  nymphs,  or  whatever  other  goddess  she  be — maybe  propitious 
to  him ;  and  the  graceful  compliment  of  the  ascription  of  divinity 
is  paid  to  Yenus  without  the  reader's  being  reminded  by  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  conveyed  of  the  interrogatoire  of  a  tramp  or 
desperado  by  a  French  or  Austrian  commissary  of  police. 
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0  DBA  CERTE,  AN  PHOKBt  SOROtt,  \N  NYMPHARUiM  SAN- 
GUINIS UNA,  SIS  FELIX,  as  3.  261 : 

.     .     .     "  exposcere  paceni 
sive  deae,  seu  sint  dirae  obscoenaeque  volucres." 

Virgo,  vocative,  exactly  our  lad//,  and  equally  applicable  to 
deity  or  mortal.     Compare  Hor.  Od.  3.  22  (addressing  Diana) : 

"  inontium  custos  nemorumque  Virgo, 
'  quae  laborantes  utero  puellas 

ter  Tocata  aiidis,  adimisque  letho,  i 

diva  triforrais.'' 

Nec  vox  HOMiNEM  soNAT.     See  Aesch.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  k.%1 : 

0  KOfiTTos  5*  ou  Kar  avdpatirov  (ppoyei. 

Quo  SUB  CAELO,  cjuiBus  OBBis  IN  ORIS.  Zfiidcr  what  sky,  in 
what  land  we  are,  the  sky  and  the  land  making  up  the  ubi.  Com- 
pare Sil.  8.  69  (of- Anna) : 

' '  non  caeli,  non  ilia  soli,  nou  guara  colentu  u 
Sidonis  in  Latia  trepidabat  naufraga  terra." 


•  339. 

HAUD  EQUIDEM  TALI  ME  HICxNOR  HONORE 


Not  referring  specially  to  multa  tibi  ante  aras,  &e.,  but  gene- 
rally to  the  whole  of  Aeneas's  speech  ascribing  divinity  to  her 
— as  we  would  say :  you  do  me  too  much  honour.  Compare  3. 
474: 

"  quern  Thoebi  interpres  raulto  compellat  honore." 

Sil.  2.  483 : 

"  quaoi  tali  alloquitur  Nenieae  pacator  konore," 

in  which  last  example  we  have  not  merely  the  "  honore"  of  our 

text,  but  the  "  taU"  also. 
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With  the  interview  between  Aeneas  and  his  mother  on  the 
African  coast,  compare  the  meeting,  in  the  Syrian  desert,  of 
Zosimus  with  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  Leben  tend  Thaten  der  Heil- 
igen  (9th  April)  "  Zosimus  ....  thut  einen  blick  auf  sie,  und 
sieht  sie  ganz  niit  hellem  glanze  umgeben ;  erschrickt  davor  und 
meiut,  es  ware  entweder  ein  geist  oder  ein  gespenst.  Sie  aber 
wendet  sich  zu  ihm  und  spricht :  '  Ich  bin  weder  ein  geist  noch 
ein  gespenst,  sondern  ich  bin  staub  uud  asche,  nicht  wiirdigdas 
tageslicht  anzuschauen, '  "  &c. 


343, 

(iKNtlS    IKTRACTABll.K  IJEI.l.O 


TAR.  LEVT. 
INIRACTABHE.  Having  neglected,  until  the  oppovtunitj"  liad  passed,  to  search 
for  this  word  in -the  MSS.,  I  am  unable  to  state  more  concerning  it,  than 
that  it  is  the  reading  I  of  the  Medicean,  as  edited  by  Foggini ;  II  of 
the  cod.  Canon.  (Butler) ;  III  of  Servius  (ed.  Lion) ;  of  Ascensius,  of  the 
codices  of  Pierius  generally,  as  appears  from  his  exception  :  "in  codd. 
aliquot  antiquis,  instjpeiiabile  legitur;"  of  Junta;  of  P.  Manut.  ;  D. 
Heins.  ;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Heyne ;  Thiel;  Wagn.;  Jahn;  Forb. ; 
Siipfle  ;  Ribb. ;   Coningt. 

INSUPERABIIB  II  several  MSS.  of  no  note,  cited  by  Heyne,  III  Douatm, 
probably  a  mere  confusion  of  this  place  with  4.  40. 
0  Vat.,   Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


Gknus  iN'i'RACTAKiLE  BELLo.  Wagner  is  wrong;  these  words 
belong  to  the  immediately  preceding  fines  i.ibyci,  precisely  as, 
Aen.  Jf..  J/.0,  "  genus  insuperabile  hello"  belongs  to  the  imme- 
diately preceding  "  Gaetulae  urbes;"  and  precisely  as,  Grat. 
Falisc.  Cyneg.  159  : 

"  sunt  qui  Seras  [canes]  alant,  genus  intractabilis  irHS, 
at  contra  faciles,  maguiijuc  Lyciionis  annis," 
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"  genus  intractabilis  irae"  belongs  to  the  immediately  preceding 
"  Seras  alant."  It  is  as  if  Virgil  had  said  :  "  Here,  indeed,  are 
the  peaceable  Tyrians,  but  there  are  the  fierce  warlike  Libyans."* 


344-;j.50. 

I.VIPERIUM  DIDO  TYRIA  REGIT  URHE  PROFECTA 

.       .       .       SED  SUMMA  SEQUAR  FASTIGIA  RERUM 
HUIC  CONIUX  SYCHAEUS  ERAT  DITISSIMUS  AGRI 

PHOENICUM 

CUI  PATER  INTACTAM  DEDERAT  PRIMISQUE  lUGARAT 
OMINIBUS 


Two  Yirgilian  commentators,  Bothe  and  Yan  Ghent — alleging 
that  the  expression  regere  imperium  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  Latin  writer — eject  regit  from  the  text,  and  substi- 
tute gerit.  Even  were  the  allegation  true,  the  example  is  not 
to  be  followed,  first,  because  regit  is  the  reading  of  all  the 
MSS. ;  secondly,  because  the  expression  regere  imperium  is 
perfectly  analogical  with  the  expression  regere  regna  em- 
ployed by  Ovid,  Amor.  3.  10.  U6  : 

"  regnaque,  quam  luno,  sorte  minora  regat ;" 

and  thirdly,  because  the  expression  which  it  is  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute is  {a),  the  expression  of  a  prose  writer,  viz..  Corn.  Nepos 
[Epamiii:  7  :  "  Quatuor  meiisibus  diutius  quam  populus  iusserat 
gessit  imperium"),  and  therefore  may  perhaps  not  be  perfectly 
suitable  for  poetry;  and  {b),  signifies  rather,  as  shown  by  this 


*  This  comment,  published  first  in 'my  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage,''  and  after- 
wards in  my  "  Adversaria  Virg.,"  has  not  been  without  its  fruit,  for  "Wagner  in  his 
edition  of  1861,  has  expunged  the  semicolon  he  had  placed  on  his  Heynian  edition 
and  translating  the  very  words  of  my  comm.  as  they  stand  in  the  "  Advers.  "\lr^.," 
has  issued  theni  as  his  own. 
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very  example  of  Nepos's  use  of  it,  to  wear  or  carry  a  delegated' 
authority  than  to  mle,  as  Dido  ruled,  autooraticallj',  or  by  in- 
herent authority.  But  the  allegation  is  not  true,  the  following 
being  no  less  than  three  examples  of  the  use  of  the  expression 
by  other  poets,  and  two  of  the  three  by  no  less  a  poet  than  Ovid 
himself  ;  Ovid,   Trisf.  2. 166  : 

"  imperium  rcgat  hoc  cum  seniore  senex," 

Ovid,  w  Poiito,  3,  3.  61  : 

"  sic  regat  imperium,  tenasque  coerceat  oiimcs 
Caesar." 

Senec.  Hippol.  619  : 

"  te  iraperia  regere,  medecet  iussa  exseqiii." 

SuMMA  SEQUAR  FASTiGiA  kerum.      Compare  Horn.  //.  J. 

213  : 

Ammian,  31.  5  :  "  Stifficiet  enim,  veritati  nuUo  velata  mendacio 
ipsas  rerum  digerere  summitates." 

DiTissiMUs  AGRi  PHOENicuM.     Not  to  spoak  of  OUT  author's 
own  unquestioned  (10.  563) : 

.     .     "  <litissimu8  agri 
qui  f uit  Ausonidum, ' ' 

—either  the  consentient  authority  of  the  MSS.  or  the  so 
exact  Ovidian  parallel  {Met.  5.  129)  : 

"  et  Nasamoniaci  Dorylas  ditissimus  agri  ; 
dives  agri  Dorylas  ;   quo  non  possedefat  alter 
latius,  aut  totidem  toUebat  f arris  acervoe," 

(where  also  there  is  no  variant),  or  the  no  less  exact  Silian  (5. 
259,  6d.  Euperti) : 

.     ,     .     '■  ultus  lertes 
obti-uncat  Nerium ;  Killo  ditissimus  arvi 
obcumbis,  geiierose  Volunx,  nee  clausa  repostie 
pondera  tbesauris,  patrio  uec  regia  quondam 
pi'aefulgens  ebore,  et  possessa  mapalia  soli 
prof uerunt ' ' 

had  been  sufficient,  singly— -how  much  more  than  sufficient  are 
not  all  together  ?^to  determine  me  to  retaiu  agri,  and  reject 
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Huet's  wholly  gratuitous  suggestiou  of  auri,  adopted  by  Rib- 
beck,     Compare  Horn.  IL  lU-  121 : 

Pali  5e  SeOjUa 
a(f>U€iou  $ioToio,  a\is  5e  oi  7}(TaP  apovpai 
TTvpocpopat,  TToWoi  5e  (f>ura)v  effav  opxctfot  a^<pt$' 
TToAAa  Se  oi  rrpo^ar   effKe. 

Pind.  Nem.  8.  37  (Boeckh)  : 

attepavfop. 

pRiMisQUE  UTGARATOMiNiKUs.  Ominibus, nuptiis;  omina, 

.  the  omens  prognosticating  the  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  the 

marriage,  being  used  to  signify  the  marriage  itself,  in  the  same 

way  as  faces,    taedae,  or  Hymenaei,  the  nuptial  torches 

and  the  nuptial  songs,  are  used  to  signify  the  marriage  itself. 

Primis.  The  marriage  was  a  first  marriage  of  both  parties : 
therefore  more  solemn,  and  more  interesting,  their  own  feelings 
and  the  feelings  of  their  relatives,  friends,  and  the  public. 
That  we  find  it  so  frequently',  so  very  usually,  stated  of  a  mar- 
riage, for  which  our  sympathy  is  claimed,  that  it  is  a  first 
marriage  holds  up  to  our  view  two  characters  of  ancient  society  : 
first,  that  second  marriages  were  of  the  most  usual  occurrence  ; 
were,  as  we  may  say,  the  norma — else  why  the  statement  on 
the  particular  occasion  that  it  was  a  first  marriage  ?  and 
secondly,  that  the  ancients,  although  second  marriages  were  so 
common,  yet  regarded  second  marriages,  if  not  with  positive 
disapprobation,  at  least  with  no  approbation.  These  deductions 
from  the  so  frequent  careful  and  emphatic  addition  of  the  epi- 
thet primae  to  nuptiae  are  abundantly  confirmed  by  the 
every  now  and  then  occurring  uni  nupta  viro  of  the  cippus. 
For  this  hardly  tacit  disapproval  of  second  marriages  ancient 
moralists  found,  no  doubt,  one  ground  in  the  virtual  and  moral 
though  not  verbal  breach  of  faith  to  the  first  love  — a  breach  of 
faith  with  which  even  Dido  reproaches  herself,  4.  552  : 

"  non  servata  fides  cineri  promissa  Sychaeo  ;" 

-a  second,  in  the  necessarily  complicated  family  relations  of  a 
double  progeny;    and  not  improbably  a  third,  in  the  question 
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■which  could  hardly  fail  to  suggest  itself  to  them,  believing,  as 
they  did,  no  less  firmly  than  the  Jews  in  a  second  existence,  intc 
■which  every  circumstance  of  this  existence,  except  flesh  and 
blood  alone,  accompanied  them :  "  Whose  ■wife  shall  she  be  of 
the  seven?"  Ho^wever  this  may  have  been,  second  marriages 
■were,  then-a-days  as  now,  at  least  little  romantic,  and  Virgil 
did  well,  when  endeavouring  to  excite  our  interest  for  his 
heroine,  to  inform  us  that  she  was  not  in  her  second  ■widowhood, 
but  only  in  her  first ;  and  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  he 
would  more  easily  have  excited  our  sympathies  for  a  virgin 
seduced  by  a  man  who  had  never  been  married — or  if  you  prefer 
it,  for  a  man  who  had  never  been  married  seduced  by  a  virgin — ■ 
than  either  for  a  widow  seduced  by  a  widower,  or  a  widower  by 
a  widow,  even  although  that  widow  was  Dido.  But  "  fata 
obstabant."  He  was  a  court  poet,  a  laureate,  bound  to  flatter 
both  prince  and  people  ;  and  there  was  no  medium  through 
which  flattery  was  so  acceptable  to  the  flattered,  so  easy  and  glib 
to  the  flatterer,  as  Aeneas  and  Dido — so  well  known,  no  matter 
whether  mythically  or  historically,  the  one  as  a  widower,  the  other 
as  a  widow,  that  not  even  so  masterly  a  hand  dared  to  tamper 
with  the  facts.  I  had,  following  the  example  of  my  author 
himself,  almost  forgot  the  third  love  of  this  susceptible  hero, 
the  unfortunate  Lavinia  ("  causa  mali  tanti,"  the  blame  being, 
according  to  the  usual  fashion,  thrown  on  any  cause  except  the 
true  one).  Our  author  has  been  discreet  enough  to  represent 
her  as  a  mere  cypher,  a  piece  of  furniture  destined  for  the  camp 
of  whichever  of  the  rival  chiefs  fortune  favoured  in  the  fight, 
and  hardly  regarded  by  either  even  with  so  much  interest  as 
might  be  expected  to  attach  to  the  medium  of  conveyance  of  the 
crown  of  Latium.  To  have  treated  Lavinia  otherwise,  to  have  re- 
presented her  as  having  a  will  of  her  own,  and  taking  even  a  small 
part  in  the  choice  of  the  man  ■who  was  to  be  her  lawful  husband 
and  the  father  of  her  children,  would  have  argued  our  author's 
acquaintance  with  other  types  than  those  furnished  him  by 
Homer  and  the  Greek  tragedians — with  notions  of  connubial 
relations  and  domestic  happiness  seldom  dreamt  of  by  brides  and  . 
bridegrooms  of  any  class,  either  in  his  own  day  or  ours ;   and. 
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seldomest,  if  by  any  chance  ever,  by  brides  and  bridegrooms  of 
the  first  most  privileged  class  of  all.  Cupid  has  been  at  all 
times  a  perverse  little  deity,  and  the  passion  he  inspires — never 
not  ready  for  denoumeiit  in  an  amour,  or  a  seduction,  or  a  rape 
— seems  to  have,  especially  among  first-class  dicots,  an  innate 
horror  of  the  "  iugum,"  precisely  such  a  horror  as  the  Roman 
soldier  had  of  its  namesake  the  Caudine  forks.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  the  greatest  propriety  wq  have  Aeneas  married  to  Creusa, 
wooing  Lavinia,  and — no,  not  in  love  with  (he  was  too  courtly, 
too  cold-hearted  for  that),  but — ^making  love  to  Dido  ;  and  it  is 
with  the  greatest  propriety  he  pays  the  female  sex  the  unin- 
tentional compliment  of  choosing  a  female  for  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  embodiment  of  disinterested  love— nay,  of  love  in  oppo- 
sition to  interest — for  which  a  grateful  world  has  to  thank  a 
poet. 


352-356. 

ILLE  SYCHAEUM 
IMPIUS  ANTE  ARAS  ATQUE  AUEI  CAECUS  AMORE 
CLAM  FERRO  INCAUTUM  SUPERAT  SECURUS  AMORUM 
GEEMANAE  FACTUMQUE  DIU  CELAVIT  ET  AEGRAM 
MULTA  MALUS  SIMULANS  VANA  SPE  LUSIT  AMANTEM 


Impius. — Pygmalion's  act  was  impius  {hard-hearted;  see  liem. 
on  1.  14),  no  matter  where  performed  (Ovid,  Heroid.  7.  1.^7 
(Dido  speaking) : 

"  est  etiam  f  rater,  cuius  man  us  impia  possit 
respergi  nostro,  sparsa  ci-uore  viri. 
pone  deos,  et  quae  tangendo  sacra  profanas  ; 
non  bene  caelestes  impia  dextra  colit' ' 

where  the  second  "  iuipia  "  shows  the  sense  in  which  the  first 
is  to  be  imderstood,  viz.,Avholly  without  refevpuco  tn  the  gods), 
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but  it  became  also  impius  {hard-hearted)  towards  the  gods  by- 
being  performed  ante  aras.  As  represented  by  Yirgil,  there- 
fore, Pygmalion's  act  was  hard-bearted  in  a  much  higher  degree 
than  as  represented  by  Ovid  :  hard-hearted  both  towards  men 
and  gods. 

For  a  curious — I  will  not  say  very  successful — attempt  to 
identify  the  story  of  Dido  and  Sychaeus  with  that  of  Oriemhilde 
and  Siegfried  in  the  "  Niebelungen  Lied,"  see  Jahn's  Jahrbuch, 
suppl.,  vol.  16.,  page  65. 

Factumque  diu  obi.avit,  et  aegram,  multa  malus  si- 
MULANS,  VANA  SPE  LTisiT  AMANTEM.  Impossible  as  it  seems 
that  any  one  should,  notwithstanding  this  plain  statement, 
commit  the  mistake  of  imagining  Sychaeus  to  have  been  mur- 
dered before  the  eyes  of  Dido,  the  mistake  nevertheless  has 
been  committed.  See  Madlle.  Soudery,  Dklon  a  Barce  :  "  le 
m'exposay  hardiment  d  la  fureur  de  ce  sanguinaire ;  ie  luy 
voulus  arracher  ses  armes :  ie  luy  voulus  arracher  les  yeux ; 
ie  luy  lance  tout  le  feu  du  sacrifice,  et  ie  me  jett^  moy-mesme 
au-deuant  du  coup  mortel  pour  le  receuoir,  et  pour  en  garentir 
mon  cher  mary."  With  so  little  understanding  has  Virgil 
been  read  and  admired  ?  what  wonder  that  he  is  thought  to 
be  unequal  to  Homer.  What  wonder  that  so  many  prefer  the 
Iliad  or  the  Odyssey — aye,  Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves — to 
the  Aeneid  ? 


359-360. 


CKUDELES  ARAS  TRAIECTAQUE  PECTORA  FERRO 
NUnAVIT  CAECUMQUE  DOMTjS  SCELUS  OMNE  RETEXIT 


Our  author  having  always  used  nxidare  elsewhere  in  its 
primary,  and  never  even  so  much  as  once  in  its  secondary 
sense,  I  think  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  unders<;and,  with  Forcel- 
lini,  nudare  as  here   applied  in  its   secondary  sense  to   ¥ofh 
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objects.  On  the  contrary,  the  application  of  nuclare  in  its 
secondary  sense  to  crudei.es  aras  in  this  close  conjunction  with 
its  application  in  the  primary  sense  to  teaiecta  pectora, 
follows  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  from  Virgil's  habit  of  thus 
uniting  the  same  verb  in  its  primary  and  secondary  senses 
to  different  objects  in  the  same  sentence.  For  these  reasons — as 
well  as  because  it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  ghost  could  have  exhibited  to  Dido  the  crudeles  aras  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  only  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
ghost  might  have  exhibited  his  gored  breasts,  but  required. that 
he  should  so  exhibit  it,  in  order  to  render  the  picture  complete — 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  my  adhesion  to  Wagner  :  "  Pro- 
prie  dictum  pectora  nudavit,  translate  arasnuda^it."  Comp. 
10.  18 : 

*'  exitium  magnum  atque  Alpes  immittet  apertas." 

Caecumque  domus  scelus  omne  retexit.     Compare  Aeseh. 
Agam,  1087  (ed.  Davies) : 

Caks.        a  iroi  vot  Tfyayes  fxe  ;  irpos  iroia.v  (TreyTju ; 
Chor.      -jrpos  T'qv  Arpeidav     .  .      .  .      . 


Cass.       fiitroQeov  fi^v  ovv,  "KoKKa  ffuvKfropa 
auTo<pova  re  Kaxa  Kapravas, 
avSpo(r<f>ay€iov  Kai  tpovoppavTTipiov. 

Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.im : 

oiy.a.L  yap  ovr'  av  Iffrpovj  oure  <Pa<Tiv  av 
vi^ai  Ka9ap^(a  TjjySe  TTjy  (TTeyitjv,  offa 

Apul.  Met.  8.  8  (of  the  ghost  of  Tlepolemus  which  lias  appeared 
to  Charite) :  "  Et  addidit  cetera,  omnemque  scenam  sceleris 
illuminat."     Schiller,  Braut  von  Messina  . 

"  schwarze  verbrechen  verbirgt  dies  haus." 

AuxiLiUM  VIAE,  viaticum.     Compare  Eurip.  Med.  610; 
ipvyris  irpoaiii<l>t\i]ixa.     Seneca,  Medea,  538  : 

.     .  "  si  quid  ex  soceri  domo 

potest  fugam  levare,  solamen  pete." 
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363. 

IGNOTUM  ARGENTI  PONDUS  ET  AURI 


Ignotum  PONDUS,  an  immense  weight.  Ignotum,  mch  as  had 
never  be/ore  been  known  ;  therefore,  secondarily,  immense.  Com- 
pare Ausonius,  Act.  Grat.  ad  Gratian. :  "  Non  possum  ostendere 
imagines  maiorum  meorum,  neo  ignotas  opes  et  patrimonia 
sparsa  sub  regnis;"  also,  Mart.  lAbell.  de  Spectac.  15: 

"  stravit  et  ignota  spectanduin  mole  leonem" 

[a  lion  of  unheard  of,  unparalleled  size].  JiJpist.  adLiv.  August. 
19: 

"ignotumque  tibi  meruit,  Eomane,  triumphum" 

[such  a  triumph  as  had  never  before  been  seen].  Ignotus, 
not  known,  comes  to  mean  very  large,  in  the  same  way  as 
immensus,  not  measured,  such  as  never  had  been  measured, 
comes  to  mean  very  large.  There  is  an  exactly  similar  use  of 
ineognitus,  Juy.  9.  34: 

"  nil  faciet  longi  mensxira  incognita  nervi, 
quamvis  te  nudum  spurn  anti  Virro  labello 
viderit,  et  blandae  assidue  densaeque  tabellae 
soUicitent." 

The  corresponding  English  word  unknoicn  is  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  the  same  manner ;  Col.  Eyre's  Report  to  the  British 
Government,  of  the  Insurrection  in  Jamaica,  in  1865  :  "  The  in- 
surrection would  have  been  universal  throughout  the  entire 
island,  and  either  the  colony  would  have  been  lost  to  the  mother 
country,  or  an  almost  interminable  war  and  an  unknown  ex- 
pense have  had  to  be  incurred  in  suppressing  it "  {Galignani's 
Newspaper,  Nov.  22,  1865),  where  unkncwn  is  which  cannot  he 
estimated — a  sense  which  will  answer  scarcely  less  well  than  that 
proposed  above,  for  the  ignotum  of  our  text  .•  a  loeight  of  gold 
and  silver,  nobody  knons  how  much  ;  a  sense  almost  identical  with 
that  of  avaptO/jirjTot:,    Procop.  Ilistor.   Arran.   12 :    rtaav   jup 
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iivTO)  a-abfxoQ  n  agyvpnv  ava(>i9fdriT0i;  kui  Xf  "<T'-'AiaTn  fxapyapon- 
ri  Ktu  afiapaySoti;  KaXXwirKrOtvTa — Aiiglice,  untold  treasures  of 
gold  and  silver. 


367-368. 

PORTANTUR  AVARI 
PYGMAMONIS  OPES  PELAGO  DUX  FEMINA  FACTI 


A  greatly  misunderstood  passage,  by  myself  ("  Twelve  Years' 
Yoyage"  and  "  Advers.  Virgil.")  no  less  than  by  others.  The 
OPES  which  are  carried  over  the  sea  by  Dido  are  not  "the 
strength  and  substance  of  Pygmalion"— that  is  to  say,  "not  only 
the  treasure  revealed  by  the  ghost,  but  men,  ships  and  muni- 
tions of  war  in  sufficient  quantity  to  found  a  great  city,  and  a 
rival  empire"  "  Twelve  Years' Voyage  "  and  "Advers.  Virg.") — 
but  solid  ingots  of  gold  and  silver;  for  we  are  expressly  informed 
by  Tacitus  {Annal.  16.  1)  that  Nero  was  so  deceived  by  repre- 
sentations made  to  him  as  to  send  commissioners  to  Carthage  in 
search  of  the  "opes"  which  Dido  had  brought  with  her  to 
Africa  in  the  shape  of  ingots  of  gold,  and  buried  in  a  cave  of 
immense  depth  lest  her  new  people  should  be  corrupted  by  too 
great  abundance  of  money,  or  her  neighbours  make  war  upon 
her  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  the  treasure  ("  repertum  in 
agro  suo  specum  altitudine  immensa,  quo  magna  vis  auri  con- 
tineretur,  non  in  formam  pecuniae  sed  rudi  et  antiquo  pondere  ; 
lateres  quippe  praegraves  iacere  ....  ceterum,  ut  conieetura 
demonstraret,  Didonem  Phoenissam  Tyro  profugam,  condita 
Carthagine,  illas  opes  abdidisse,  ne  novus  populus  nimia  pecu- 
nia  lasciviret ;  aut  reges  Numidarum,  et  alias  infensi,  cupidine 
auri  ad  bellum  accenderentur  ") .  There  can  be  no  doubt  there- 
fore that  the  interpretation  of  opes  in  my  "  Twelve  Years'  Voy- 
age "  and  "  Advers.  Virgil."  is  false,  and  that  the  opes  which 
Dido  carries  over  the  sea  to  Africa  are  solid  ingots  of  gold  and 
silver.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  1.  IS'J  : 
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"  quaeque  recondiderat,  Stygiisque  admoverat,  umbris,    . 
effodiuntur  opes,  irritamenta  malorum." 

Georg.  2.  507 : 

"  condit  opes  alius,  defossoque  incubat  auro." 

Again  ;  this  treasure,  these  ingots  of  gold  and  silver,  have  been 
generally — I  believe  I  may  say  universally — understood  to  be  the 
treasures  of  Sychaeus,  revealed  by  the  ghost  to  Dido,  and  de- 
nominated (verse  368)  pygmalionis  opes,  either  because 
coveted  by  Pygmalion  ("  Quas  Pygmalion  iam  suas  puta- 
bat,"  Servius.  "  Quod  autem  dixit  pygmalionis  opes  non  quia 
ex  bonis  Pygmalionis  descenderent,  sed  quas  arbitrabatur  ad 
aviditatem  suam  mox  esse  venturas,"  Donatus.  "  Quas  ille  animo 
et  spa  iam  praeceperat,"  -Heyne. 

.     .     "  fort  schwimmen  die  giiter, 
welche  Pygmalion  giert"),  (Voss). 

or  because  become  his  by  the  murder  of  Sychaeus  :  "  Pygmal- 
ion may  not  have  actually  taken  possession  of  the  treasures,  but 
they  were  his  from  the  time  when  he  slew  their  owner.  The 
epithet  avari  should  be  remarked.  The  wealth  for  which  he 
has  committed  the  crime  is  wafted  away  from  him  over  the  sea," 
Conington.  This  interpretation  is  as  entirely  erroneous  as  the 
preceding,  the  expression  "pygmalionis  opes  "being  no  less  than 
twice  used  by  Ovid  in  a  context  in  which  there  is  no  reference 
either  to  Sychaeus  or  the  murder;  and  in  which — although  m  one 
of  the  two  eases  only  is  opes  wealth  or  treasure,  while  in  the 
other  it  is  power,  the  consequence  of  wealth — still  in  both  cases 
"Pygmalionis  opes"  is  the  opes  of  Pygmalion  {^Hcroid.  7.1J^9: 

"  Hos  potius  populos  in  dotem,  amtage  remissa, 
accipe,  et  advectas  Pygmalionis  opes"). 

Fast.  3.  571i. :    .  , 

"  sed  timuit  magnas  Pygmalionis  opes." 

For  another  reason,  too,  the  opes  pygmalionis  are  not  the 
treasures  of  Sychaeus,  "  quas  Pygmalion  iam  suas  putabat;" 
because  nothing  could  be  more  out  of  place  than  the  strong  ex- 
pression DUX  FEMiNA  PACTi,  to  commemorate  the  mere  act  of 
Dido's  running  away  from  Tyre,   and  carrying  with  her  the 
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treasure  which  had  belonged  to  her  own  murdered  husband. 
The  "  factum  "  of  which  a  femina  is  the  dux  is  a  more  ardu- 
ous factum — nothing  less  than  the  robbing  the  robber,  the 
transportation  of  the  robber's  own  treasures  across  the  sea  : 

PORTANTUll  AVAHI 
I'YGMALIONIS  OPES  PEI.AGO. 

AvARi.  This  word — reminding  at  one  and  the  same  time  of 
the  first  cause  of  the  murder  of  Sychaeus  by  Pygmalion  (auri 
CAECus  amoke)  and  of  the  great  amount  of  Pygmalion's  accu- 
mulated treasure  (ignotum  argenti  pondus  kt  auri) — solicits 
and  ensures  our  participation  in  the  triumph  of  the  high- 
spirited  woman,  the  daring  dux  femina  facti  —  who  recoups 
and  more  than  recoups  her  robbed  and  murdered  husband's 
robbery  by  the  robbery  of  his  murderer  and  robber.  That 
Alcimus  Avitus  [de  Transitu  Mark  Rubri,  332  et  seqq.)  in  his 
application  of  the  Virgilian  expression  to  the  spoliation  of 
Pharaoh  by  the  fugitive  Israelites — 

"  haec  perturbata  sed  dum  tractantur  in  aula, 
Hebraei  vatum  studio,  monitisque  supemia, 
optima  quaeque  sacris  fingunt,  epulisque  requirunt, 
vasaque  solemnes  quae  poscunt  plurima  cultus. 
omamenta  etiam,  vestesque,  monilia,  gemmas, 
ut  reddenda  petunt,  nee  tardus  commodat  hospes, 
ditat  et  ignorana  trepidam  manus  aemula  plebem. 
quae  iam  digna  tuis  pandantur  laudibus  ora, 
summe  pater,  qui  tam  saevo  sic  uteris  hoste  ? 
annuit  adversus,  largitur  munera  nolens, 
quae  secum  dimissa  ferant ;  neo  solvere  tantum 
sufficit  oppresses,  opibus  ditantur  euntes, 
thesaurosque  novos  libertas  reddita  sumit. 
inter  ferventes  inimica  in  sedo  furores 
praedatur  dominum  fugiens,  falUtque  videntem, 
praesentem  vatuat,  ne  tam  discedere  pulsos 
quam  laetos  migrasse  putes.  portantur  avari 
sic  Pharaonis  opes  " — 

should  use  opes  in  the  sense,  not  of  gold  and  silver  treasure 
but  of  clothes,  vessels,  necklaces,  gems,  and  valuable  chattels  in 
general,  is  neither  a  thing  to  wonder  at,  nor  to  prevent  in  any 
degree  the  reception  of  the  above  explanation  of  our  text,  such 
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being  the  flexibility  and  ambiguity  of  language,  that  a  much 
better  writer — a  writer  in  many  respects  equal,  and  in  one  ' 
important  respect  at  least,  viz.,  clearness  and  simplicity,  very 
far  superior  to  Yirgil — the  hapless  bard  of  Sulmo  I  mean,  uses 
this  same  word  opes,  in  connexion  too  with  this  same  Pygma- 
lion— in  one  place, viz.,  in  his  Hero-ides  (seep.  640),  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  used  in  our  text  by  Virgil,  i.  e.  in  the  sense  of 
treasure,  wealth,  riches  ;  and  in  another  place,  viz.,  in  his  Fasti 
(see  p.  640),  in  the  very  different  sense  of  power. 

Dux  FEMiNA  FACTT.  Dux  =  jj^t/xoiv.  Compare  Aesehines 
contra  Timarclium,  21^.  (ed.  Steph.) :  .  .  .  oiKiav  irXovaiav, 
Kai   oi»K   two/novfiivriv,   »;c   riys/niov  fitv   i?v   yvvr)  fxeya  (ppovovaa, 

Kai  vow  OVIC  t^OUCTO,      .... 

Novae  karthagikip.  Compare  Steph.  Byzant.  s.  v,  Kap- 
XriBwv :  K.  ju»)TpojroXtc  A(j3ui}c  .  .  eKaXetro  St  Katvri  woXi^,  koi 
KaSfitia,  Kai  Oivovaaa,  kui  KaKKajir).  rovTW  Se,  Kara  tjjv  oikhov 
avT(i)v  XtEtv,  LTTTTOv  KtcpaXn)  SijXovrai. 

Facti  de  nomine  byrsam.  Hygin.  Astron,  2.  5 :  "  Cum 
Liber  ad  eum  locum  venisset  .  .  .  coronam  .  .  .  deposui"t  in  eo 
loco  qui  Stephanus  est  a  facto  appellatus."  Compare  Theocr. 
IdpU.  25.  3k. : 

ttWa  (TV  irep  /jloi  €Pi(nrc,  ro  rot  Kai  KepBiop  avra 
ffffferaiy  ou  rivos  wSe  Kexpfi^^vos  €i\7}\ov6as, 
7}€  (TV  y   AvyeiTjV  tj  Kat  B/xtooiv  nva  Keivov 
SiJ^eat,  Qt  01  eatfiu.     eya  Se  «€  rot  cra^a  nhtos 
arpeKews  etirotfij  eirei  ov  tre  ye  ^tifxi  KaKwy  e| 
€fj.fj.€vat  ouSe  KaKotffiv  eoiKora  (pvfievat  avTov, 
oiop  Toi  fAeya  etdos  eiriirpeTrsi.     7)  pa  vv  iraihfs 
adavoTUp  rotoiSe  juera  ^utjtoktiv  caffip. 

SUSPIRANS   IMOQUE    TE.AHENS    A    PECTORE  VOCEM.       Compare 

ApoUon.  Rhod.  2.  207  (of  Phineus)  : 

fioAts  ef  VTTaroio 
{TTTiBtos  ajXTTpevcas. 
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378. 

ANTK  DIEM  CI.AUSO  COMPONET  VESPER  OI.YMPO 


VJM.  LECT. 
COMPONET  1  Med.,  Pal.  (COMPONAT,  with  E  written  over  A  by  the  first 

hand).     II  -»f  Cod.   Canon.  (Butler).      Ill  Nonius  ;    Isidor.,  Van. 

1470 ;  Bresc. ;  P.  Manut.  ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heina.  (1671,  1676) ;  Phil. ; 

Heyne;  Brunek  ;  Wakef . ;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (1841,  1849,  1861);  Thiel ; 

Forb.  ;  Lad.  ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 
COMPONAT  I  Rom.  :  "  In  codd.  aliquot  antiquis  non  invenuste,  coJiPOifiT," 

Pierius.      \-h  III  Wagner  (1832) ;  Coningt. 

0  Vat.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


Ante  diem  clauso  componet  vesper  Oi.ympo.  A  repeti- 
tion of  the  thought  with  which  ojir  author  so  sweetly  closes  his 
sixth  Eclogue  : 

"  cogerp  donee  oves  stabuUs,  mimerumque  referre 
iussit,  et  invito  processit  vesper  Olympo." 

Exactly  as  Silenus's  song  continues  on  until  evening,  Aeneas's 
story,  Aeneas  informs  Yenus,  would,  if  toll  in  full,  not  end  before 
evening.  The  particularities  of  evening,  and  the  unwillingness 
of  Olympus  that  Silenus's  song  should  end  so  soon,  are  as  fit 
and  proper  in  the  eclogue,  where  the  subject  is  pastoral,  the 
thought  the  concluding  thought,  and  the  speaker  not  Silenus 
jbut  Virgil,  as  similar  particularities  of  description,  or  similar 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  Olympus,  had  been  out  of  place 
in  our  text,  where  the  subject  is  lieroic,  the  thought  not  the 
concluding  thought,  and  the  speaker  not  Vjrgil  but  Aeneas. 
No  fault  is,  tlferefore^  to  be  found  either  with  the  brevity  with 
which  the  thought  is  esfpressed  in  our  teyts  in  a  single  verse,  Or 
with  th.e  copiousness  with  which  the  sanie  thought  is  dilated  in 
the  ,eclogue  into  two.  In  each  place  the  thought  has  its  appro- 
pjiate  ornament — in  the  text  a  little  Jess,  in  the  eclogue  a  little 
more.  It  js  no  disparagement  to  fhe  Virgilian  passages  that 
Ovid's   («  Ponto,  ?.  J^.  1'2)   "  f iiit  brevior,  quam  mea  verba, 

a* 
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dies  "is  so  much  terser  and  pithier  than  even  the  shortest  of 
them  ;  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  disparagement  to  Ovid's  "  f uit ' 
brevior,  quam  mea  verba,. dies"  that  it  is  so  much  less  rich  and 
ornamental  than  even  the  shortest  of  the  Virgilian  passages. 
The  two  poets  are  too  essentially  different  to  be  compared  with 
each  other — the  one  plain  and  straightforward,  never  ambitious 
of  novelty  of  expression,  always  content  to  have  placed  his 
thought  before  his  reader  in  as  few  and  as  simple  words  as  are 
capable  of  expressing  it  clearly  and  unmistakably;  the  other 
seldom  either  plain  or  straightforward,  always  ambitious  of 
novelty  of  expression,  and  never  wreary  of  ornament ;  the  one 
reminding  you  of  a  scrivener  who  has  no  further  ambition  than 
to  present  you  with  a  fair,  neat,  clean,  feasily  legible  document, 
without  erasure,  blot,  or  disfigurement ;  the  other  of  a  scrivener 
who  flourishes  whirligigs  and  ornaments  until  the  fair  shape  and 
lineaments  of  the  letter  disappear,  either  never  to  reappear,  or 
to  reappear  only  to  some  indefatigable  decipherer,  who,  Arith 
the  patience  of  a  Servius,  or  a  Scaliger,  or  a  Heyne,  has  grubbed 
half  a  life,  or  the  whole  of  a  life,  in  the  subterranean  Hercu- 
laneum. 

Diem  componet  :  ivill  compose,  settle,  the  day,  entirely  and 
thoroughly,  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  disturbed  again,  con-ponet 
(see  Rem.  on  2.  59).  Perhaps  the  idea  might  be  expressed  in 
English,  "  will  put  the  day  to  bed."  Compare  Pliny,  Ep.  2. 17 
(of  his  villa  near  Laurentum) :  "  Decem  et  septem  millibus 
passuum  ab  urbe  seoessit ;  ut  peractis  quae  agenda  fuerint, 
salvo  iam  et  composito  die,  possis  ibi  manere."  The  meaning 
of  Aeneas  is  not  that  it  would  be  night  before  he  should  have 
finished  his  story,  but  that  it  would  be  evening — the  day,  i.  e. 
the  active  business  day,  the  day  par  excellence  would  be  over, 
and  evening  have  arrived;  evening,  when  no  Roman  ever  did 
anything  but  rest,  or  amuse,  or  refresh  himself.  This  appears 
partly  from  the  same  expression,  compositus,  being  applied 
by  Pliny*  (as   above)   to  the  day,  when   there  yet  remained 


*  San  Jacop.  Maj'  18,  1868.  I  have  examined  the  passage  in  Pliny  again, 
and  find  "ibi  manere"  still  doubtful.  "Ibi"  may  be  either  in  the  villa  or  in  the 
city. 
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suffioient  of  it  to  allow  liim  to  ride  to  his  villa  fifteen  English 
mUes  from  Eome,  and  partly  from  its  being  Vesper  which  is  de- 
scribed as  composing  the  day  to  rest,  not  Nox,  the  agent 
very  jfroperly  employed  by  Silius,  15.  542,  to  shut  up  the  bed- 
chambers both  of  gods  and  men ;  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
use  the  Virgilian  figure,  compose  not  the  day  alone,  but  the 
evening  also — 

"  et  thalamos  clausit  'Non  atra  hominumque  deumque ;" 

with  which  and  with  our  text  compare  Soph.  Track.  9i  : 

riKTst  KaT€uj/aC^i  re,  (pKoyi^o^tvap 
A\ioy  A\iov  aiTM 

£"  Quern  mioaas  [stellis  distincta]  nox  ooafecta  gignit^  sopitumque  oomponit  tha- 
larao,  flammantem  solera  te  solem  precor"] 

D.  Ambros.  Hi/niii.  11/.  (Grrimm,  Hymn.  Vet.  Ecel.)-: 

"  iam  sol  urgente  vespero 
occasum  suum  graditur 
mundum  concludens  tenebris, 
suum  observans  ordinem." 

Ovid,  Met.  !j..  62 U  (of  Perseus)  : 

"iamque  cadente  die  veritus  «e  credere  nocti, 
eonstitit  Hesperio,  regnis  Atlantis,  in  orbs  : 
exiguamque  petit  requiem,  dum  Lucifer  ignes 
evocet  Aurorae,  currus  Aurora  diurnos." 

Sir  W.  Scott,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  3.  20 : 

i  "  the  sliades  come  down — the  day  is  shut — 

will  you  go  with  us  to  our  hut  ?" 

Some  commentators  have  assigned  a  much  stronger  sense  to 
coMPONET  in  this  passage,  and  have  understood  it  to  be  equivalent 
to  sepeliet.  "Dies  componi  ut  mortuus,  i.e.  sepeliri,  dice- 
batur,"  says  one  of  them,  quoting  Stat.  Silv.  I4..  6  : 

"iam  moriente  die,  rapuit  me  coena  benigni 
vindicis,' 

and  Plant.  Menaech.  157  (ed.  Eitschl) : 

'■  dies  quidem  iam  ad  umbilicum  dimidiatus  raortuost," 

He  might  have  quoted  besides,  Stat.  TIteb.  10.  51/:  "  Ooudide- 
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rant  iam  vota  diem"  [they  had  prayed  and  made  vows  till 
night],  and — if  he  had  not  heen  dead  before  the  author  of  the 
"Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard"  was  born — 

"  the  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day.'' 

I  think,  notwithstanding,  that  he  is  in  error,  and  that  clauso 

oLYMPO  shows  as  plainly  as  words  can  show  that  the  compo- 

iiere  spoken  of  in  our  text' is  not  the  final  composing  by  death, 

but  the  temporairy  composing  for  rest  or  sleep,  such  composing 

as  is  spoken  Of  Georg.  4-.  189 ; 

"  post,  ubi  iam  thalamis  se  composuere,  siletur 
in  noctem,  fessosqile  sopor  suus  occupat  artus  ;" 

Avhere,  as  it  happens,  no  less  than  in  our  text,  the  oompouere 

is  the  componere  subsequent  on  Vesper  and  preceding  night;  , 

.     "  easdeni 
,  Vesper  ubi  e  pastu  tandem  decedere  campis 
•  admonuit,  turn  tecta  petunt,  turn  corpora  fcurant, 
fit  sonitus,  mussantque  oras  et  Umina  circuni.' 

A  similar  mistake  to  this  has  been  made  by  Wagner  (1861) 
with  respect  to  "  compostus,"  1.  253,  where  see  Eem. 

Clauso  olympo.  Olympus  being  closed,  as  verse  145, 
"  clauso  earcere,"  the  prison  being  closed.  Epigr.  Alphei,  Anth. 
Graeca,  9.  526  (ed.  Tauchn.) : 

KA.E1E,  Bios,  neya\oio  iruXas  axni)ras  0\v/i,Trov, 

(ppovpei,  2ev,  ^aSeav  ai0epos  aapoiroMv. 
rfSrj  yap  Hat  trovros  vire^evitrai  Sopt  Ptw/Ajjs, 

Kai  x^^^'  ovpai/iri  5'  otfios  er'  eor'  a^aros- 

as  we  have  in  our  text  the  shutting  up  of  Olympus  (ci.AUsio- 
or.YMPo)  in  the  evening  ("Vesper"),  so  we  have  (10.  1)  tlie 
opening  of  Olympus  in  the  morning  : 

"  panditur  interea  domus  omnipotentis  Olympi." 

See  Eem.  on  10.  1. 

"  I  could  hardly  tell  you  the  whole  story  in  the  length  of  a 
day,"  is  so  natural  a  form  of  expression  that  we  might  expect 
to  find,  and  accordingly  do  actually  find,  frequent  examples  of 
it,  ea:  gr.,  Inc.  Poet.  Com.  Qtierol.  1.  S  : 

Lar.  Fam.     "  proinde  quidquid  exindp  quereris,  hodie  totum  e-tproniito. 
Qur.R.  dips  deficiet  ante," 
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GoMPONET  VESPER.  Vesper  (or  Hesper)  is  commonly  re- 
presented by  poets  as  doing  whatever  is  usually  done,  or 
usually  happens  while  he  is  shining.  "We  have  («)  Hesper 
throwing  on  the  Moselle  the  shadow  which  is  really  thrown  on 
it  by  the  departing  light  of  day.     Auson.  Mosel.  192 : 

"  seras  cum  protulit  umbras 
Hesperus,  et  viridi  perfudit  monte  Mosellam." 

{b),  Hesper  bringing  on  the  twilight ;  Milton,  Par.  Lost.  9.J/.8: 

' '  the  sun  was  sunk,  and  after  him  the  star 
of  Hesperus,  whose  office  is  to  bring 
twilight  upon  the  earth." 


(<?),   Yesper  driving  the  birds   from  the    mountains,    Georg. 

"  Vesper  ubi  aut  hibetaus  agit  de  montibus  imber." 


(«f),  Vesper  bringing  home  the  calves  from  the  field,  Georg. 

"  Vesper  ubi  e  pastu  vitulos  ad  teota  redueit." 

and  (e),  in  our  text  Hesper  composing  the  day,  putting  the 
day  to  rest. 


381. 

SUM  PIUS  AENEAS    .    .    .    FAMA  SUPER  AETHERA  NOTUS 


Compare  Theocr.  Idgll.  7.  93  : 

.     ra  iron  Kai  Za,ii.as  eiri  Spovop  07076  (pa/m. 

Charles  James  Fox,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Trotter  (Eussell's 
Memoir  of  Fox,  vol.  4.  p.  465),  having  first  observed:  "Though 
the  detached  parts  of  the  Aeneid  appear  to  me  to  be  equal  to 
any  thing,  the  story  and  characters  appear  more  faulty  every 
time  I  read  it.  My  chief  objection  (I  mean  that  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Aeneas)  is  of  course  not  39  much  felt  in  the  the  three  first 
books  ;  but  afterwards  he  is  always  either  insipid  or  odious  ; 
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sometimes  excites  interest  against  him,  and  never  for  him ;"  adds 
in  a  postscript,  and  by  way  of  example  :  "  Even  in  the  first  hook 
Aeneas  says : 

SUM  PIUS  AENBAS,  FAMA  SOPBft  AETHERA  NOTUS, 

[«'c],"  and  inquires,  "  Can  you.  hear  this  ?"  Trotter's  answer  not 
having  come  down  to  us,  I  beg  leave  to  answer  for  him,  Yes  ; 
why  not  ?  Why  not  as  well  as  any  other  announcement  of  a 
person's  real  name,  rank,  dignity,  and  quality  ?  why  not  as  well 
as  '  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,'  or,  '  By  the  grace 
of  God,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,'  prefixed  by  royal  authority  to  royal  rescript  or  pro- 
clamation, or  impressed  by  royal  authority  on  the  coin  of  the 
realm  ?  What  difference  does  it  make  that  in  the  one  case  the 
announcement  is  made  personally  viva  voce  in  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  in  the  other ,  case  by  the  hand  or  order  of  a  responsible 
minister  in  the  city  of  London  ?  There  is  no  essential  difference 
between  the  two  cases.  Each  is  justified  and  dignified  at  once 
by  its  simple,  unvarnished,  moral  truth.  We  know  not  what  Mr. 
Fox  may  have  thought  of  such  lite  candid  expressions  by  royaj 
personages  in  our  own  times,  of  their  own  good  opinion  of  them- 
selves, of  their  greatness  and  goodness,  their  faith  and  piety, 
their  graciousness,  excellence,  and  majesty ;  but  Aeneas's  "  Sum 
PiTJS  Aeneas  .  .  .  fama  sdper  aethera  notus  "  is  intolerable 
to  him.  Aeneas,  in  Mr.  Fox's  opinion,  should  not  have  so 
plainly  told  the  truth — should  have  prevaricated,  whined  about 
his  unworthiness,  and  like  the  tiara'd  "  Servus  Servorimi"  by 
whom  he  has  been  succeeded,  professed  himself  the  obedient  ser- 
vant at  command  of  whoever  pleased  to  command  him.  And 
no  wonder.  Mr.  Fox  professed  himself  so.  Every  English 
gentleman  professes  himself  so,  begins  with  "  Dear  Sir,"  and 
concludes  with  "  your  Most  Obedient,,  Humble  Servant, "  a 
letter  every  word  of  which,  except  these  alone,  manifests 
the  writer's  either  total  disregard  for,  or  insolence  towards, 
and  assumption  of  superiority  over,  the  person  addressed.  But 
why  or  whence  this  palpable  contradiction,  this  point  blank 
opposition  between  the  body  of  Mr.  Fox's,  or  my  own,  or  luy 
reader's  letter,   and  its  commencing  and  concluding  words,  be- 
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tween  the  Pope's  "  Servus  Servorum  "  and  the  Pope's  "  Sua  San- 
tit^,"  between  the  Queen's  Coronation,  Opening  of  Parliament, 
Drawing-room  and  Eeception  of  ambassadors,  and  the  Queen's 
professions  of  utter  vileness,  worthlessness  and  sinfulness  in  her 
responses  on  her  knees  in  St.  George's  Chapel  ?  whence  the  laugh- 
able, if  it  were  less  painful,  incongruity  between  the  silver  basin, 
damask  towels  and  splendidly  dressed  on-looking  assembly,  and 
the  twelve  beggars  whose  feet  the  Dake  of  Tuscany  washed 
annually  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  Pitti  Palace  (so  long  as  that 
palace  belonged  to  him),  with  his  own  royal  white  and  perfumed 
hands.  Whence,  but  from  the  necessity  which  we  feel  (or 
imagine  we  feel)  ourselves  under,  of  preserving  the  forms  and 
phraseology  of  a  religion  which  we  have  all  long  ago  substan- 
tially and  practically  renounced.  Before  Christianity,  while  we 
were  all  pagans  alike,  humility  was  meanness.  No  one  ever 
dreamed  of  depreciating  himself  either  to  his  God  or  to  his 
brother  man.  He  that  recommended  himself  to  the  favor  of 
God,  never  thought  of  saying  he  was  unworthy  of  that  favour, 
never  thought  of  pleading  against  himself,  on  the  contrary  he 
put  forward  all  his  merits,  all  he  had  done,  all  he  would  do.  To 
have  underrated  himself  was  the  last  thing  in  the  world  to  occur 
to  his  mind,  to  his  common  human  sense,  and  the  surest  way  to 
prevent  God  from  doing  that  which  he  might  otherwise  have 
been  inclined  to  do,  the  surest  way  to  foil  himself  in  his  object. 
In  his  dealings  with  man  he  proceeded  on  the  same  principle, 
always  on  the  principle  of  his  merits,  always  endeavoured  to 
appear  as  well  as  he  could,  to  impress  every  one  with  the  best 
possible  opinion  of  liim,  and  so  be  treated  in  return  by  every  one 
as  an  honest,  truthspeaking,  brave,  generous,  noble-minded  and 
above  all  tender-hearted,  "pius"  (see  Rem.  on  1.  14)  man. 

The  pagan  was  thus  at  least  consistent,  dealt  with  his  God 
and  his  brother  man  on  the  same  principle,  always  and  upon 
all  occasions  standing  up  for,  and  never  unless  in  some  par- 
oxysm of  despair,  like  Oedipus's,  turning  upon,  abusing  and 
depreciating  himself.  Th*  first  Christians,  too,  were  consistent, 
but  their  consistency  was  of  an  opposite  kind.  They  recom- 
mended themselves  to  the  favour  of  God  and  man,  not  on  the 
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ground  of  merit,  but  on  the  ground  of  demerit.  The  more  they 
sunk  themselves,  the  more  they  expected  to  he  exalted,  the  lower 
down  at  the  table  they  took  their  seat,  the  higher  up  did  they 
expect  to  be  asked  to  sit.  They  washed  the  beggars'  feet,  with- 
out pomp  and  without  ceremony,  in  the  sure  expectation  that 
angels  would  in  return  wash  their  feet,  and  clothe  them  with 
surplices  of  spotless  dazzling  white.  Humility  and  want  of 
merit  served  tlie  same  purpose  with  them  as  transcendant 
merit,  and  a  consciousness  of  it,  served  amongst  the  pagans, 
it  was  their  way  to  honour  among  men,  and  honour  with 
their  (xod,  their  road  to  heaven,  their  "  sic  itur  ad  astra.'' 
Real  humility,  a  really  modest  opinion  of  themselves,  was 
their  ladder  to  glorification,  real  humility  I  mean  in  every 
respect,  excej)t — and  it  is  a  startling  exception — their  religion. 
It  never  so  much  as  once  entered  into  their  heads  to  extend 
their  humility  to  their  religion.  To  their  religious  pride  there 
were  no  bounds.  Humble  and  modest  in  all  other  respects, 
they  were  in  respect  of  their  new  religion  all  Jews,  as  proud, 
overbearing,  and  intolerant,  as  ready  to  extirpate  the  Hittite, 
Grergashite,  and  Amalekite.  With  this  one  exception,  how- 
ever, they  were  consistent.  Humble  before  heaven,  humble 
towards  each  other,  frugal,  simple,  self-denying,  kind-hearted, 
and  afEectionate  amongst  themselves,  ever  ready  to  renounce 
this  world,  and  all  its  pomps  and  pleasures,  in  order,  by  so 
doing,  the  better  to  secure  for  themselves  what  they  called  an 
eternal  crown  of  glory  hereafter.  But  these  first  Christians 
have  all,  long  since,  gone  the  way  Jew  and  iPagan  went  before 
them,  and  we  have  now  another  Pbaroah,  who  knows  not 
Joseph — a  Pharoah  who  has  inherited  not  the  real,  living 
humility,  sincerity,  and  simplicity  of  his  forefathers,  but  the 
names,  phrases,  words,  titles,  and  empty  sounds,  and  who 
palms  these  off,  in  place  of  the  qualities  themselves,  on  all  with 
whom  he  has  dealings,  whether  terrestrial  or  celestial,  on  his 
brother  man,  as  on  Grod.  Your  coiTespondent,  therefore,  is 
your  dear  sir,  and  you  are  your  cofrespoudent's  most  obedient, 
humble  servant,  at  the  very  moment  you  are  reprimanding 
or  cashiering  him.     If  a  police  ofR'jer,  you  touch  your  hat  as 
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you  are  making  an  arrest ;  a  judge,  you  weep  when  you 
are  passing  sentence  of  death ;  a  liangman,  you  beg  pardon  of 
the  culprit  about  whose  neck  you  are  putting  the  rope.  Un- 
worthy to  stand  before  y  our  God,  you  kneel,  and  from  a  crim- 
son velvet  cushion  pour  forth  your  regularly  returning  tide  of 
devotion,  your  unmeasured  praise  of  him,  your  equally  un- 
measured dispraise  of  yourself.  Your  unaffected  contrition, 
humiliation,  nothingness ;  your  love,  hope,  faith,  and  gra- 
titude, all  fresh  gushing  from  your  heart  every  Sunday  at 
least,  if  not  every  day  of  the  year,  at  precisely  the  same  hour, 
precisely  the  same  moment,  or  precisely  the  same  spot,  un- 
affected, unstudied,  unpremeditated,  in  the  ready  cut  and  dry 
words  of  the  printed  formularies  read  or  intoned  for  you  by 
a  paid  substitute. 

In  Aeneas's  introduction  of  himself  to  Venus  there  is  none 
of  this  paltry  double-dealing,  of  this  vile  compound  of  ours, 
of  verbal  humility  and  real  pride,  of  this  our  so  fashionable 
seasoning  of  insolence  with  compliment.  Without  any  even 
the  least  prevarication,  he  presents  himself  in  his  real  and  true 
character,  the  character  in  which  he  is  so  often,  so  invariably, 
presented  to  the  reader  by  the  author,  viz.,  as  Aeneas,  the 
tender-hearted  (the  gentle  knight  of  chivalrous  times),  seeking 
with  his. Penates,  and  surviving  compatriots,  a  new  land  iu 
place  of  that  out  of  which  he  had  been  e'xpelled  by  a  victorious 
invader.  I  should  hardly  have  dwelt  so  much  at  length  on  this 
subject,  if  I  had  not  felt  convinced  that  the  offence  taken 
by  Fox,  and  with  Fox  by  the  great  majority  of  Virgil's  rea- 
ders, to  Aeneas's  introduction  of  himselfc  to  Venus,  is  part  and 
parcel  of  their  offence  at  the  "pietas,"  which  formed  so  broad  a 
feature  in  Aeneas's  character.  Wholly  misunderstanding  the 
term,  and,  of  course,  the  Character  ascribed  by  it,  and  not 
doubting  at  all  but  that  the  Latin  plus  is  exactly  represented 
by  the  English  piotis,  and  piety,  although  "the  very  charac- 
ter of  which  a  man  is  most  ambitious,  being  by  convention  tlie 
very  character  which  he  is  least  allowed  to  claim  for  himself  in 
plain  and  direct  terms,  Aeneas's  sum  viva  aeneas,  was  to  Mr. 
Fox,    and  is  to  the  majority  of  Virgil's  readers  at  the  present 
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day,  much  more  intolerable  than  would  have  been  "  sum  Justus 
Aeneas,"'  "  sum  aequus  Aeneas,"  "sum  fortis  Aeneas,"  sum 
anything  else,  except  precisely  pius  ;  and,  accordingly,  where 
Aeneas  claims  for  himself  virtus  (8.  131)  : 

"  sed  mea  me  virtus,  et  sancta  oracula  divum, 
cognatique  patres,  tua  terris  dedita  fania, 
conimixere  tibi," 

no  objection,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  been  made  by  any  one. 


384-385. 


ITALIAM  QUABRO  PATRIAM  EX  GENUS  AB  lOVE  SUM.MO 
BIS  UENIS  PHRYGIUM  CONSCENUI  NAVIBUS  ABQUOK 


Not  PATRIAM    nieain   quaero    et   est    mihi    genus,    oriyo,  ab 

lOVE     SUMMO,    but    PATRIAM    ET    OrtuHl    AB     lOVE     SUMMO    GENUS 

QUAERO.  First,  on  account  of  the  et,  on  the  one  hand  estab- 
lished by  the  MSS.,  and  on  the  other,  incapable  of  uniting 
QUAERO  and  est ;  and  secondly,  because  it  is  in  the  very  words  of 
our  text  the  descent  of  the  Ausonians  from  Jove  has  been  cele- 
brated by  Avienus  ;  DescrijH.  Orb.  Terrae,  111/. . 

.     .     .     ' '  indomito  tellus  iacet  Itala  regno. 
Ausonis  haec  regio  est;  pubi  genus  ab  love  summo." 

In  which  passage,  as  if  in  imitation  of  our  text,  mention  is  made, 
first  of  the  Italian  land,  and  then  of  the  genus  inhabiting  it, 
the  Ausones.     Compare  Aen.  1.  53U: 

"  est  locus,  Hesperiam  Graii  cognomine  dicunt 
Oenotri  coluere  viri." 

Genus,   not   genealogy   (/.  e.,    not   my   genealogy),   but  a 
stock,  a  race,  a  people,  as    "  genus  Cyolopum,"  3.  675.      It  is 
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as  if  he  said  :  "  Et  Ausones,  genus  ab  love  sunimo."  Compare 
3.85: 

.     "  da  moenia  fessis, 
et  genus  et  mansiuam  urtem.' ' 

Where  not  only  have  we  genus  joined  with  et,  as  in  our  text, 
hut  gen  us  prayed  for — "  da,  Thymbraee,  genus,"  as  in  our  text 
we  have  genus  sought  for — quaero  genus.  [Serv.  ad.  8.  328. 
has  "Ausones"  as  the  accusative.] 

Bis  nENIS   PHRYGIUM   CONSCENDI   NAVIBUS   AEQUOR.         "  Oon- 

scendere  aequor "  is  not  to  he  confounded  with  "  conscendere 
classem,"  10.  155  ;  while  the  latter  is  to  ascend,  mount-up  on  a 
fleet  (the  fleet  being  considered  as  a  high  object,  an  object  above 
you),  the  former  is  to  ascend,  mount-up  on  the  sea  (viz.,  by 
means  of  a  fleet),  the  sea  itself  being  considered  as  a  high  object, 
an  object  above  you.  Why  the  sea  was  so  considered  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  ;  ivliether  it  was  for  the  not  very  intelligible  rea- 
son assigned  by  Servius,  who,  commenting  on  our  text,  observes : 
"Bene  conscendi  secundum  physicos,  qui  dicuntterram  inferio- 
rem  esse  aqua,  quia  omne,  quod  continetur,  supra  illud  est,  quod 
continet ;  unde  est :  '  humilemque  videmus  Italiam  ;'"  or  from 
an  observation  of  the  downward  inclination  and  descent  of 
waves  and  in-flowing  tides  on  the  shore ;  or  from  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance that  the  surface  of  the  sea  presents  to  a  person  stand- 
ing on  the  shore  the  appearance  of  a  continual  gradual  ascent 
terminating  only  in  the  sky.  But,  no  matter  ;  for,  whichsoever 
of  these  reasons,  or  for  whatsoever  other  reason  it  may  have  been, 
certain  it  is  that  the  sea  (and  a  portion  of  the  ocean;  Avien. 
Descript.  Orb.  Terr.  73  : 

"  oceamis  sic  cuneta  vago  complectitur  aestu, 
undique  sic  imus  terras  interminus  ambit, 
innumerosque  sinus  cavat  illabentibus  undis 
desuper'") 

was  anciently  regarded  as  higher  than  the  land — as  an  ascent  up- 
wards from  the  land.     Compare  Hom.  ad.  J/..  780  : 

vi]a  fief  ovv  irafnTpwTov  a\os  fievdosSe  epvffffav 
CIV  5'  iffTOV  t'  cTidevTo  Kctt  tiTTia  VT]L  fjieKatfrjj 
npTvvaVTO  8'  ep€T/*o  rpotrois  ev  Sep/JLaTi'otfftv 
reux^tx  5e  (T^'  TjpeiKav  virep8u/jL0i  QepaTovres. 
v^pou  S'  €V  voTiw  ri]v  7'  wp^itrav,  iv  5'  c^av  avroi. 
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Accordingly  avaytaOm,  to  ascend,  is  commonly  used  to  express 
fjoing  to  sea,  leaving  port  (as,  Hom.  11.  1.  U^S  : 

at  roT   eireir'  avayovro  fxera  arparov  evpvy  A-xatuiv. 

Xenoph.  Hell.  1.  1.  2  :  ot  oe  avriyayovTO  m  avrov  eiKOat  vaum  ; 
Epigr.  Leonidae,  Anthol.  Pal.  7.  266  : 

yavTjyov  Ta<l>os  etfjti  AtotcKcos"  oi  5'  avayovrat,  [altum  petunt], 
tpev  T0\fi7]S  !  air'  efiov  Tveiff^ara  Avcra/Jtevoi.') 

a»  KaTarrXiiv  to  sail  doicn  is  used  to  express  returning  to  land, 
entering  port,  and  this,  from  habit  and  for  the  sake  of  conve- 
nience, even  when  no  descent  is  imagined  at  all,  as  for  instance 
when  the  sailing  is  not  on  the  sea  but  only  on  a  lake  {^Eoang. 
Luc.  7.  26:  koi  KartTrXivaaii  tig  tt)v  \u)pnv  tidv  FaSaoflVwi/,  r)Ttg 
lariv  avTL-iriQav  rtjc  rnXiXatac)  and  as  pronus  is  applied  by 
our  author  himself  (<).  212)  to  the  seas  sloping  down  towards 
the  shore,  the  seas  doivn  which  Mnestheus's  vessel  runs,  ("  de- 
currit,")  towards  the  port.  The  conscbndi  navibus  aeqxjor 
therefore  of  our  text  is  literal,  not  figurative,  and  Aeneas  is  de- 
scribed as  ascending  the  sea,  not  as  ascending  his  ships.  In 
like  manner  "  altum,"  verse  38,  is  the  high  sea,  not  the  deep  sea, 
and  "  alto  prospieiens,"  verse  130,  is  looking  out  from  the  high  sea, 
not  from  the  deep  sea.     See  Eemm.  on  those  passages. 


388-392. 

I-IBYAE  DESERTA  PERAGRO 
EUROPA  ATQUE  ASIA  PULSUS  NEC  PLURA  QUERENTEM 
PASSA  VENUS  MEDIO  SIC  INTERFATA  DOLORE  EST 
QOISQUIS  ES  HAUD  CREDO  INVISUS  CAELESTIBUS  AURAS 
VITALES  CARPXS  TYRIAM  QUI  ADVENERIS  URBEM 


LiBYAE — PULSUS.     Compare  Eurip.  Helen.  88 

Helen,  ti  SijTa  NetXou  Tas^'  eTriffTpeipei  yvas, 
Teucr.    (pvyas  irarpuas  eftAijAa^oi  x^o'^os. 
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Nec  plura  querentkm  passa  VENUS.  Tliere  is  no  confu- 
sion. Nec  pi.uka  querentem  passa  is  the  Greek,  in  place  of 
the  ordinary  Latin  form :  iwc  plum  qiicrl  passa ;  exactly  as 
2.  114,  "  Eurypylum  scitantem  oracula  "  is  the  Greek,  in  place 
of  the  ordinary  Latin,  form  :  Eurypi/lum  scitatum  oracula. 
In  English  we  ijaay  say  :  "  not  allowing  his  saying  more,"  as 
well  as,  "  not  allowing  him  to  say  more,"  or  we  may  still  further 
shorten  the  expression  and  say :  "  not  allowing  more,"  or  "  not 
allowing  him  more,"  exactly  as  Val.  Haeo.  1.  174 :  "  nec 
passus  rex  plura  virum,"  (.  e.,  virum  plura  dicentem  or  virum 
plura  dieere. 

QuiSQTJis — URKEM.  "Etiamsihaec  in  te  nonsint,  hinctamen 
constat  te  esse  felicem  quod  venisti  Carthaginem,"  Serv.  (ed. 
Lion.)  "  Diis  propitiis  constat  te  vitam  tuam  ducere  quando 
post  infinita  adversa  visurus  es  Carthaginem,"  Donatus.  "  0 
carum  te  superis,  cum  Carthaginem  delatus  sis  ! "  Heyne,  fol- 
lowed hy  Forbiger.  And  so  Thiel :  ("  qui  adveneris  est  ctmi 
tu  adveneris"),  Wagner  (1861),  explaining  tyriam  ubbem  : 
"  Quippe  ipsam  diis  caram."  This  is  neither  the  structure  nor 
the  meaning.     The  structure  is  quisquis  es  tyriam  qui  auve- 

NERIS  URBEM,  HAUD  CREDO  INVISUS  CAELESTIBUS  AURAS  VITALES 

CARPis,  and  the  meaning  is  :  Whoever  thou  art  who  hast  come 
to  this  city,  I  believe  thou  art  no  object  of  dislike  to  the  gods. 
Venus  amuses  herself  with  using  words  of  which  it  is  impossible 
for  Aeneas  to  understand  the  full  import,  which  is  not  only  that 
Aeneas  is  not  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  gods,  but  that  he  is  the 
object  of  their  great  and  particular  care,  as  shown  by  her 
coming  there  herself  (one  of  the  "  eaelestes")  in  person  to  help 
and  protect  him.  It  is  with  an  inward  smile  at  Aeneas's  igno- 
rance, and  at  the  deception  she  has  practised  on  him,  that 
Venus  says  :  haud  credo  invisus  caelestibus  auras  vitales 

CARPIS     quisquis    ES    QUI    TYRIAM    ADVENERIS    URBEM.        Words 

could  not  be  more  artfully  contrived  to  convey  clearly  and  un- 
mistakeably  to  the  reader,  and  at  the  same  time  hide  from 
Aeneas  himself,  the  special  care  which  his  goddess  mother  was 
taking  of  him  at  the  very  moment  he  was  making  his  bitter 
complaint  of  her  to— he  little  knew  it -herself.     They  are  our 
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author's  copy  of  the  double  entendre  addressed  to  Telemachus  by 
Minerva  in  the  disguise  of  Mentor.     Od.  3.  26  : 

.     .     aWa  /lev  avros  fvi  ^pecn  a-riai  voriffets, 
aWa  Se  Kat  Sat/nuy  v7rod7}ff€rat,  ov  yap  o'iai 
ov  ffe  Qfcov  aeKTjTt  yev^ffOai  re  rpatpefiev  t6. 

where  Sai/jwv  and  dtwv,  general  in  the  mind  of  Telemachus,  are 
in  the  mind  of  Minerva,  Minerva  herself  ;  exactly  as  in  our  text 
CA.ELESTIBUS,  in  Aeneas's  mind  general,  is  in  Yemis's  mind, 
Venus  herself.     Compare  Hom.  Od.  4-  75J/.  : 

ov  yap  o'C<o 
irayxv  deots  fxaKapeffffi  yovT]V  ApKeiffiaSao 

the  meaning  is  the  same,  except  that  there  is  no  where  double 
entendre. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  take  the  trouble  to  trace  the  passage 
to  its  Homeric  original,  in  order  to  convince  ourselves  that,  the 
structure  is  not,  with  the  commentators,  qtjisquis  es  haudinvi- 
sus  AURAS  CARPis  {tu)  QUI,  but  as  just  explained,  haud  invt- 
sus  AURAS  CARPIS  QUisQuis  ES  {tu)  QUI,  no  parallels  of  the 
former  structure  having  been  yet  adduced,  whereas  parallels  of 
the  latter  abound  everywhere,  6.  388  : 

"  quisquis  es,  armatus  qui  nostra  ad  fiuminu  tendis, 
fare  age,  quid  venias." 

Pers.  Sat.  l.U^: 

"  quisquis  es,  o  modo,  quem  ex  adverao  dieere  feci.'' 

Plant.  Bud.  1.2.20  (ed.  Weise) : 

"  tibi  quidem  hercle,  quisquis  es,  magnum  malum, 
qm  oratione  hie  [noa]  occupatos  occupes." 

Plaut.  Rud.  k.  h-  102  (ed.  Weise) : 

"  tunc  tibi  hercle  deos  iratos  esse  oportet,  quisquis  es, 
quae  parentes  tam  in  angustum  tuos  locum  compegeris." 

In  the  last  of  which  examples  let  the  reader  observe  how  une- 
quivocally the  structure  is ;  "  quisquis  es  quae,"  and  how  cer- 
tainly the  meaning,  not  the  gods  are  angry  at  you,  or  you  would 
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not  have  put  your  parents  into  so  small  a  oompaes,  (correspond- 
ing to  the  meaning  the  commentators  extract  out  of  our :  text, 
viz.,  the  gods  are  not  angry  at  you  or  you  would  not  have  come 
to  the  Tyrian  city),  but  the  very  opposite,  the  gods  are  aingry 
at  you  for  your  having  put  your  parents  into  so  small  a  com- 
pass. 


397-404. 

AUSPICE  BIS  SENOS  LAETANTES  AGMINE  CYCNOS 
AETHERTA  QUOS  LAPSA  PLAGA  lOVIS  ALES  APEKTO 
TURBABAT  CAELO  NUNC  TERRAS  ORDINE  LONGO 
AUT  CAPERE  AUT  CAPTAS  lAM  DESPECTARE  VIDENTUR 
UT  REDUCES  ILLT  LTJDUNT  STRIDENTIBUS  ALIS 
ET  COETU  CINXERE  POLUM  CANTUSQUE  DEDERE 
HAUD  ALITER  PUPPESQUE  TUAE  PUBESQUE  TUORUM 
AUT  PORTUM  TENKT  AUT  PLENO  SUBIT  OSTIA  VEI.O 


VJB.  LEGT. 
DESPECTAfiE  I  Rom.,  Med. ;  II  fj ;  III  Donat.  ad  Ter.  Heaut,  k  3;  Ven. 
(1470);  P.   Manut. ;  La  C'erda;   Phil.;  Heyne ;  Pott.;  Jaliii;  Wagu, 
(1841);  Peerlk,;  Haupt;  Coningi'  ''''•■■'.' 

EESPECTABE  1  Pal.  ;  III  Ribteok. 

DP.SPKKAEE  III  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1671) ;  [qu.  misprint]. 

The  S.  GaUen  MS.  exhibits  only  speotaee,  a  rent  in  .the  parchment  having 
destroyed  the  two  initial  letters  of  the  word  following  iam. 

O.  Vat.,   Ver.  .    ' 


I  analyse  this  passage  in  the  following  manner  : — Yonder  is  a 
troop  of  swans  (bis  senos  cycnos)  just  returned  (Seduces)  after 
having  Ipeen  pursued  over  the  whole  sky  by  an  esigle  (aetheria 

QUOS  EAPSA    PLAGA  lOVIS  ALES    APERTO    TURBABAT    CAELO).       See 

how  happy  and  exultant .  they  are  (laetantes)  now  that  they 
are  united  together  again,  (agmine),  how  in  long  file j, Que jafter 
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another  (lgngo  oedine)  they  first  (axjt)  alight  on  the  ground, 
(cAPEEE  TEKRAs)y  and  then   (aut)  rising  again  on  the  wing, 
seem  (yidentue)  already  (i am),  to  hare  forgot  their  trouble 
and  to  look  down  with  contempt  (despectaee)  on  the  ground 
from  which,  having  barely  alighted  on  it  (captas),  they  have 
soared  up  again  into  the  sky,  where  they  sport  on  whirring 
wings   (ludunt  stridentibus  alis),  have  just   made  a  circle 
of  the    heavens  (coetu    cinxeee  polum),  and  while  making 
that   circle,   sung  their    song   of   triumph    (cantus    dedeee). 
Happily  reunited  after  the  storm,   like  that  troop  of  swans, 
happily  reunited  after  their  dispersion  by  the  eagle,  your  ships 
and  ships'  crews  are  now  either  in  or  entering  port.     The  com- 
parison is  not  (with  Wagner,  1861)  of  the  swans  dispersed  by 
the  eagle  and  taking  refuge  on  the  ground,  livitli  the  ships 
dispersed  by  the  storm  and  taking  refuge  in  port :  "  Hi  [cycni] 
nunc  ex  fuga  coUecti  longo  oedine  (ut  naves  unius  classis,  cum 
intrat  portum)  conspiciuntur  partim  teeeas  capeee — quod  faci- 
unt,  qui  in  primo  ordine  volant — partim  captas  ab  illis  iam  de- 
spectaee ex  acre,  quod  faeiunt  extremi,"  bnt  of  the  dispersed 
and  re-assembled  swans  with  the  dispersed  and  re-assembled 
ships.     The  alighting  of  the  swans  on  the  ground,  their  rising 
again  into  the  air  and  looking  down  with  contempt  on  the 
ground  on  which, only  a  moment  previously  they  had  alighted, 
their  sporting  about  on  whirring  wings,  their  wheeling  in  a 
circle  round  the  whole  sky,  and  their  singing  as  they  wheel, 
are   all  only  evolutions   of  the   returned   swans,    necessary  to 
distinguish  and  place  vividly  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  the 
swans  EEDUCES  and  laetantes,  to  contrast  the  glad  fetxim  with 
the  previous  rout  and  confusion.     Homer's  similar  comparison, 
//.  2.  U59,  of  the  Grecian  host  before  Troy,  to  geese,  or  cranes, 
or  long-necked  swans  sporting  in  the  Asian  mead  and  about 
the  Gayster 

{juv  8",  affT  opytOav  trcTfrivuv  eflveo  iroWa, 
XW"!  V  yfpavuv,  77  KVKviov  SovKixoSeipwy, 
Aam  fv  Ket/iiavi,  Kavffrpiov  a/Kpt  petdpa, 
ei'6a  Kat  evda  TroTwyrat  ayaWofiepai  irrepvyttrfftf 
'  K\ayyriSov  lipoKoSi^ovTuv,  a/iapayei  Se  tc  Aei^uaiv) 

conM  hardly  have  been  less  present  to  our  author's  mind  when 
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composing  these  verses,  than  when  he  was  engaged  in  tlie 
composition  (7.  699)  of 

"ceu  quondain  nivei  liquida  inter  nubila  cycni,"  &(■. 

Neither  is  there  with  the  same  commentator  (1861) — preceded 
hj  Burmann,  Weickert,  and  Forbiger,  and  followed  by  Ooning- 
ton — a  division  of  the  swans  into  two  parties,  the  hindmost  and 
the  foremost.  Both  capkrb  and  despectaue  are  said  of  the 
whole  twelve  swans,  whose  two  actions,  alighting  (terras 
capere)  and  rising  again  on  the  wing  (captas  DESPECTARii), 
are  separated  by  the  disjunctive  attached  to  each  ;  ciiher  alight 
or  mount  again  on  the  wing,  i.  e.  ^firsf  alight  and  then  mount 
again  on  the  wing.  Compare  4.  61:  "fundit  aut  spatiatur" 
=  "fundit  et  spatiatur;"  at  one  time  "fundit"  and  at  another 
time  "  spatiatur," 

Terras  capere.  STot  with  Servius,  Weickert,  Wagner, 
(1848),  Forbiger,  "eligere,oculis  capere,  oculisdesignare  locum  uLi 
considant "  (I  neither  find  authority  for  such  sense  of  the  expres- 
'  sion,  nor  am  able  to  perceive  how,  even  were  there  authority  for  it, 
such  sense  is  applicable  here),  but  actually  considere,  ttook(i- 
flt^Eti' (Horn.  7^.^.  4;6<?),  alight  on  the  ground;  exactly  as:  9, 
267,  "capere Italiam;"  6.  754,  "tumulum  capit;"5.  315,  "locum 
capiunt;"  Manilius,  4.  223,  "  capiuntsaltus;"  Caes.  B.  G.  /^.  36, 
"  capere portum;"  and  especially  Livy,  7.  26,  "Tenuitnon 
solum  ales  eaptam  semel  sedem,  sed,"  etc. ; — in  all  which  phrases, 
no  less  than  in  our  text,  capere  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the 
Italian  affermre.  Eicciardi,  Vita  di  Garibaldi.  "  AfPerrava  Ce- 
tona."  "  Afferrare  Veuezia."  La  Nazione  (giornale  quotid.), 
Feb.  8,  1862 :  "  Quand'  anohe  un  eorpo  spedizionario  a,ffer- 
rasne  le  coste  del  circolo  di  Fiume;"  and  "terras  capere"  of  the 
French  "  prendre  terre." 

Aut  capere  aut  captas  despectare.     So  Manil.  2.  23,9  : 

"  nee  capit,  aut  eaptos  eflundit  Aquarius  ortus." 

Despectare  :  look  down  upon.  It  being  impossible  for 
the  swans  to  look  down  upon  the  place  on  which- they  had  just 
alighted  without  first  rising  up  from  it,  the  notion  of  soaring 
upwards  is  contained  in  the  expression  iam  captas  despectare, 

42' 
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as  if  Virgil  had  said  :  "  Behold  those  swans  whom  we  have  just 
now  seen  first  alighting,  and  then  rising  into  the  air  again." 
But  why,  or  with  what  feeling  are  the  swans  said :  captas  iam 
DESPECTAKE  ?  No  doubt  with  the  feeling  so  generally  contained 
in  the  expression  despectare,  viz.,  that  of  contempt.  The 
swans  look  down  from  above  with  contempt  on  the  earth,  think 
little  either  of  it  or  of  their  so  recent  danger  and  escape,  give  a 
loose  to  their  feelings  of  joy  and  exultation,  exactly  as  the 
swarming  bees,  Qeorg.  k.  103,  despise  their  hive : 

.     .     .     "  inoerta  volant  caeloque  examina  ludimt, 

contenmuntque  favos  et  frigida  tecta  relinquimt,''  ' 

and  the  rising  Pleias,  Georg.  U-  232,  spurns  the  ocean  : 

.     .     ' '  OS  terris  ostendit  honestiim 
Pleias,  et  oceani  spretos  pede  repuKt  amnes."    , 

The  following  are  examples  of  despectare  used  in  the  same 
manner.  Tacit.  Annal.  2.  1^3  (of  Piso)  :  "vix  Tiberio  con- 
cedere ;  liberos  eius  ut  multum  infra  despectare ;"  Ammian. 
14.  11 :  "  Quam  theologi  veteres,  fingentes  lustitiae  filiam,  ex 
abdita  quadam  aeternitate  tradunt  omnia  despectare  terrena." 
With  which  compare  Statins,  8ih.  2.  7.  107  : 

"  at  tu,  seu  rapidum  poll  per  axem 
faraae  curritus  ai'duis  levatus, 
qua  surgunt  animae  poteutiores, 
terras  despicis,  et  sepiilchra  lides  ;'' 

and  Milton,  Far.  Lost,  7.  h.20  : 

.     :     .     "  but  feathered  soon  and  fledge^    . 
,      they  summed  their  pens,  and  sparing  th'  air  sublime 
with  clang  despised  the  ground,  under  a  cloud, 
in  prospect:" 

and  ibuL,  9.  1010 

"  divinity  -within  them,  breeding  wings 
wherewith  to  scorn  the  earth." 

YiDENTUK,  altliough  in  the  strict  construction  pertaining 
equally  to  capere  and  despectare,  is  to  be  referred  in  the 
sense  to   despectare   alone,    as   if  Virgil   had    said  : ,  Either. 
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alight  or  seem  to  look  down,  for  Aeneas  could  see  the  swans  actu- 
ally alighting,  although  he  could  not  see  them  actually  looking 
down,  hut  only  seeming  as  if  they  looked  down. 

Ut  reduces  ILLI  LUDUNT  STRIDENTIBUS  ALIS,  ET  COEtU  CINX- 
KRE    POLTJM,    CANTUSQUE    DEDERE.      Ifot,   with  WagUCr   (1861), 

"Ut  cycni  illi  reduces  ac  liherati  periculo  nunc  gestiunt,  et  ut 
iidem  ante  istam  dissipationem  oongregati  (coetu)  et  in  orbem 
compositi  (cinxere)  in  alto  cecinere,  sic,"  &o. ;  but,  as  they  now 
exult,  and  Just  now  wheeled  round  the  sky  and  sang,  botli  the 
HOW  exulting,  and  the  just  now  wheeling  round  the  sky  and 
SLQging  being  subsequent  to  the  dispersion,  and  consequent  on 
the  return,  and  reduces  (returned  from  dispersion)  belonging 
equally  to  ludunt  and  cinxere. 

Eeduces.     Compare  Prudentius  (of  the  miraculous  quails), 
Cat]iem.  5.  101  : 

' '  nee  non  imbrif  ero  ventus  anhelitu 
crassa  nute  leves  invehit  alites, 
quae  difflata  in  humum  cum  semel  agraina 
fluxerunt,  reduci  non  revolant  fuga." 

AUT    PORTUM    TENET,     AUT    PLENO    SUBIT     OSTIA    VELO.        Is 

either  actually  safe  in  port,  or  just  arriving  at  port,  she  does  not 
know  which  ;  Horn.  Odyss.  15.  176  (Helen  prophesying) : 

as  OSu<revs  kokb  iroWa  iraBav,  Koi  voW'  siroKriSeis 
oiKoi,  arap  /xvTjcrTrfpffi  kokov  Traj/Tftrirt  <pvTevtt. 
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406—408. 

DIXIT  ET  AVEKTENS  ROSEA  CERVICE  REFULSIT 
AMBROSIAEQUE  COMAE  DIVINUM  VERTICE  ODOREM 
SPIRAVERE  PEDES  VESTIS  DEFLUXIT  AD  IMOS 


AvERTENs.  Turning  her  back  on  him  (see  Rem.  on  "  aver- 
tere,"  1.  42)  neither,  forbid  it  heaven !  for  want  of  politeness, 
nor  in  order  to  exhibit  intentional  disrespect,  but  simply  because 
gods  in  their  intercourse  with  mortals  are  apt  to  be  chary  of 
showing  their  faces,  Bibl.Sacr.,  Exod.  33.  S3  :  "  Videbis  poste- 
riora  mea ;  faciem  autem  meam  videre  non  poteris."  So  pimc- 
tilious  are  gods  in  this  respect  that  it  is  seldom  one  can  be  sure 
it  is  a  god  one  is  speaking  to  until  he  has  already  turned  his 
back  and  is  ofE.  Compare  Horn.  II.  13.  70  (Ajax  Oileus 
recognising  Neptune  only  as  he  turns  his  back  and  departs) ; 

ovS  oye  KaKx^ts  etrr/,  Oeoitpotros  diaipt(frrit' 
txi^ia  yap  ^eroTriffBe  iroStov  ijSe  Kprtfiaav 
p^i    syvtav  aiTiovros,  apiyptorot  5e  deot  irep' 

S':at,  T/wb.  10.  678  (of  Menoeceus  recognising  the  goddess 
Yirtus  only  as  she  departs) ; 

"  ut  vero  aversac  gressumque  habitunique  notavit, 
et  subitam  a  tcrris  in  niibila  crescere  Manto, 
ohstupiiit.'' 

iSee  Rem.  on  1.  412. 

AmmROSIAEQUE  comae  DIVINUM  VERTICE  ODOREM  SPIRAVEBE. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  these  words  are  equivalent  to 

COMAE  DIA'INO  VERTICE  (koutoc  OTt'  aOaVflTOto)  SPIRAVERE  ODO- 
REM ambrosiae,  and  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  a/u/Spofna;  was  applied  to  the  x""""'  oi  Jove  in 
the  Homeric  original,  Yirgil  at  least  meant  to  say  that  the 
locks  of  Yenus  diffused  the  odqiir  of  ambrosia  ;  Philostr,  Heroic. 
(ed,  Boissonad.),  p.-l?  :  rn  StrSpn  rr  (.if  ^laKHrcn  7r«i'ra  kki  wt  afi- 
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(ioocria  >i  OCT///}  rou   -xupiov.     Hesiod,   Sciit.   Hero.  7  (of  Alo- 
mena)  : 

Ty)S  Kai  airo  Kpi}deu  $\e<pap(ov  r'  airo  Kvaveauy 
Toioi/  ar/B',  oioi'  re  vo\vxpv(Tov  A^poSiTjfs. 

Eurip.  Med.  835  (ed.  Dind.)  : 

rov  KoWivaov  r   airo  KTj^purou  poav, 

rav  K.\mpiv  KKt\^ovffiv  a.^v(T<Taix^vav 

X<^pots  KaTaTrv€i/Tai  fierpias  avefxav 

Tj^uiri/oous  a'jpasj  aet  5'  €iri$aWo/x€vav  [Venerem] 

XOf-iTatffiu  evu^T)  po^etav  7r\oKoy  avdewv, 

TO  ffocpia  TrapeSpovs  Tre/iTreti/  epcaras, 

navroias  aperas  ^uvepyous. 

VerticEj  not  VERTicE  capUls,  but  vertice  Veneris,  i.  e.,  capite 

Venerk,     CatuU.  m.  59  (ed.  Ellis) : 

' '  hie  iuveni  Ismario  ne  solum  in  limine  caeli 
ex  Ariadnaeis  aurea  temporibus 
ftxa  corona  foret,  sed  nos  qxioijiie  fulgeiemus 
devotae  flavi  verticis  exuviae," 

Prudent.  Perideph.  10.  Hll  : 

"  fortasse  cervix,  si  seclindam  iussero 
iiecti  sub  ensem,  non  patebit  vulueri ; 
vel  amputatum  plaga  collum  dividens.'' 
rursiis  coibit  ac  reglutinabitur,  ^  'i 

humerisque  vertex  eminebit  additus." 

Ibid.,  10.  lOU  •■ 

"  ostentat  udum  verticem,  barbatii  gravem, 
vittas  madentes  atque  amictus  ebrios." 

And  compare  Horn.  II.  1.  530,  Koarog  air'  aOavaroto,  and  Hesiod. 
Scut.  Here.  7,  Tijc  koi  otto  KprjOav,  &o.,  quoted  above. 
Spiravere.     Compare  Manil.  4.  673  (ed.  Jacob) : 

.     .     "  odoratae  spirant  medicamina  silvae." 
CuuDELis  TU  QUOQUE.   Virg.  Ecl.  8.  k8.  and  again  ihid.  5. 50 : 
"  Crudelis  tu  quoque,  mater." 
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412-416. 

(UK  DEXTRAE  lUNGEBE!  DEXTKAM 
KON  DATUK  AC  VEKAS  AUDIRE  ET  REDDERE  VOCES 
AT  VENUS  OBSCURO  GRADIENTES  AERE  SEPSIT 
ET  MUI.TO  NEBULAE  OIRCUM  DEA  EUDIT  AMICTU 

Cur— VOCES.  The  sanle  pioture,  viz.,  that  of  a  mortal  speak- 
ing with  an  immortal  face  to  face,  as  a  friend  speaks  to  a  friend, 
has  been  well  drawn  hy  Prudentivis,  in  the  case  of  the  Deity 
and  Moses,  Apotlteo's.  32  : 

"  ipse  dator  legis  divinae  accedere  coram 
iussuB,  amicitiae  coUato  qui  stetit  ore 
cominus,  et  sacris  coniunxit  verba  loquelis : ' ' 

The  original  from  which  Prudentius  drew  being,  however,  not 
Virgil,  but  Moses,  Exod.  33.  11  :  "  loquebatur  autem  Domimis 
ad  Moysen  facie  ad  faciem,  sicut  solet  loqui  homo  ad  amicum 
suum."  Curious  that  no  less  in  the  Pagan  picture  than  in  the 
Jewish,  the  sight  of  the  divinity's  face  was  withheld,  and  only 
that  of  the  hinder  parts  vouchsafed  : 

DIXIT,  ET  AVEHTENS  HOSEA  CEHVICE  KEFULSIT, 

Prudent,  nbi  supra,  verse  42  : 

"  respondit  domimis  :  mea,  non  me,  cernere  iustis 
posteriora  dabo."  , 

The  imitation  almost  in  ipsissimis  rerhis-  of  Exod:  S3.  23  :  "■'\\- 
debis  posteriora  mea  ;  faciem  autem  meam  videre  non  poteris." 
See  Rem.  on  verse  406. 

Dextrae  lUNGERE  BEXTRAAi,  Compare  Aristoph.  Ihmn. 
QBJj.  :   XHpi  avvaTTTs  Xtipa. 

AuDlRE      ET      REDDERE     A'OCES,     Ao70(C      OjU£</3i(T0n(     (Eurip. 

Jlippol.  85). 

Venus  obscuro  GRADiiiNTEs  aere  sepsit,  theme ;  MUi/ro 
NEBULAE  f'iRcvM  DEA  FVDiT  AMICTU,  Variation,  See  Ecm. 
on  1.  550. 
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Obscuju)  akre.  The  ancients  believed  that  the  air  was 
without  light  in  itself,  k  <:,  dark,  iinless  illuminated  by  the  sun's 
or  other  light,  Horn.  Hyitin.  in.  Luiiam,  J  : 

?)?  airo  aiyKrf  ■yaia;'  sKifftrtTai  ovpavo^UKTOs 
Kparos  air'  adavkroLo,  iroKvs  S'  vtro  KOff^s  opwptv 
aiy\ns  AO|UirDi/<r7)s'  ari\fiei.  5e  t'  aA.O|Uir«Toj  ot;/), 
Xpvffeov  airo  fm<pavov,  aKrtjpfS  5'  evSiaofrai. 

Aristot.  de  Mundo,.ri :  E?»)c  Se  TavT^)<;  [aether]  o  aijgvtroKtxvTai, 
KotpwBrie  tjov  KaivayeTwSi)Q'rrii'  (pvmv'viro  Se  Kivricrtwc;  Xauirofxevog 
afia  Kui  SiUKaiOfievOQ  Xa/xirporipi)^  re  yivirai  Kai  aXe^ivog.  Ovid, 
Met.  1. 16  : 

"  sic  erat  instabilis  teUus,  innabilis  unda, 
lucis  egens  aer." 

Hence  their  aer  used  as  equivalent  for  darknesa.  Lucret.  h. 
650  (ed.  Lachm.)  : 

"  at  nox  obruit  ingenti  caligine  terras, 
aut  ubi  de  longo  cursu  sol  ultima  caeli 
impTilit,  atque  suos  ecflayit  langiiidus  ignes 
concussos  itere,  at  labefactos  aere  multo. 

Lucret.  5.  695  : 

"  aut  quia  crassior  est  certie  in  partibus  aer, 
sub  terris  ideo  tremuluiu  iubar  ha,eBitat  igni, 
nee  penetrare  potest  facile,  atq^ue  emergere  ad  ortus." 

And  our  author's  own, (6.  888)  "  Aeris  in  campis  latus."  Com- 
pare Dante,  liifem.  2.  1  : 

"  Lo  giorno  se  n'  andava  e  I'aer  bnino 
toglieva  gli  animal,  che  sono  in  terra, 
dalle  faticbe  loro." 

Nor  is  this,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  strange  notion  of  the 
subst^antive  darkness  of  an  object  invisible  per  se,  so  very  irre- 
conoileable  with  our  more  philosophical  modern  views,  inasmuch 
as  darkness  being,  according  to  these  views,  neither  more  nor 
less  then  absence  of  light,  absence  of  impression  on  the  retina, 
an  invisible  object  is  dark,  as  dark  and  black  as,  if  not  darker 
and  blacker  than,  the  darkest  and  blackest  visible  object.  Hence 
the  darkness  of  an  underground  cave,  the  darkness  on  closing 
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the  eyes,  and  our  author's  obscuko  aere  sepsit,  fenced  him 
round  with  dark  air,  i.  e.,  unilluminated  air,  air  on  which  no 
light  fell,  the  nebulae  amictu  of  the  next  verse. 

A  goddess  makes  Ulysses  invisible  to  Ajax  (Soph.  Ai.  &9)  in 
another  way.  She  averts  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  the 
person  of  Ulysses,  and  so  they  make  no  image  on  the  madman's 
retina. 

CiRCUM  DEA  FUDiT  AMICTU. — Dea  explains  why  Venus  was 
able  to  envelope  them  in  darkness.  Compare  Propert.  2.  1.  11 
(ed.  Hertzb.) : 

"  sell  cum  poscentes  somnuin  declinat  ocellos, 
invenio  causas  mille  poeta  novas," 

where  "poeta"  explains  why  Propertius  was  able  to  invent  so 
many  explanations.     See  Rem.  on  5.  721. 


419-421. 

SUBLIMIS  ABIT  SEDESQUE  REVISIT 
1,AETA  SUAS  UBI  TEMPLUM  ILLI  CENTUMQUE  SABAEO 
THURE  CALENT  ARAE  SERTISQUE  RECENTIBUS  HALANT 

SuBLiMls.  "  Divino  incessu,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion) ;  Cynth.  Genet., 
P.  Manut.  Certainly  not  the  meaning.  Sublimis  is  here 
aloft,  on  high,  i.  e.  through  the  air,  through  the  sky,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Aeneas's  going  on  foot,  walking,  verse  414 : 
GREssuMQUE  AB  MOEXiA  TENDiT.  Vcnus,  in  our  text,  goes  from 
the  coast  of  Carthage  to  Cyprus  sublimis,  exactly  as  in  the 
Hijmn.  ill   Vencr.',  verse  67,  she  goes  from  Cyprus  to  Troy;  v^/i- 

(Tii'ar' ^eiri  T/)f>ir)i/,  TrpoAiirovtr'  euotSca  KuirpoUy 
vif/t  fMSTix  v(f(((T(rt  00015  irpriira'aiKTa  Ke\iu9oi'. 
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That  on  botli  occasions  she  goes  in  her  chariot,  is  of  course  to  be 
understood.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  5.  6U8  (of  Triptolemus) : 

"  iam  super  Europen  atiblimis  et  Asida  terraa 
rectus  erat  iuvcnis," 

I.  p,  was  carried  sublime,  or  aloft,  over  Europe  and  Asia,  viz.,  in 
the  chariot  of  Ceres ;  verse  6-45  : 

"  atqtie  levem  cun'um  Tritonida  misit  in  arcem 
Triptolemo." 

Sabaeo  xhure  calbnt  arae,  sertisq.,  &o.   Compare  Colum- 

de  Cultu  Hort.  260  : 

.  .  .  "  et  ingenuo  confusa  rubore 
virgineas  adapei-ta  genas  rosa  praebet  honores 
caelitibus,  templisque  Sabaeum  miscet  odorem." 

where  "rosa"  corresponds  to  the  sertis,  and  "Sabaeum  odorem" 
to  the  SABAEO  THURE,  of  our  text,  and  where  tbe  meaning  is  as 
in  our  text,  roses  andfrciiikinceiise  blend  odours  in  the  temples. 


425. 

MAGAT.tA. 


VAR.  LF.CT. 
JtAPALiA  III  "loca  deserta  Punioa,"  Probus,  ad  Gearg,  (Keil's  ed.)  p.  63i 

1.  15. 
JiAdALiA  HIP.  Manut. 

0  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 

Magalia,  Sp.  mctjcidd^  shepherd's  hut. 

Strata  viarum  =  stratas  vias,  the  levelled  streets,  as  6.  633, 
"  opaoa  viarum"  *  opacas  rim;  2.  332,  "  angusta  viarum"  =  an- 
gnstas  vias ;  Luoret.   2.  113j  "  opaca  domorum"  =- o/jflfcws  rfowos. 
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427-429. 

PARS  DUCERE  MUROS 
MOURIQUB  ARCEM  ET  MANIBTJS  SUJBVOLVERE  SAXA 
PARS  OPTARE  LOCUM  TECTO  ET  CONCLUDERE  SULCO 


VAS.  LMCT. 
optaeeI  Vat.,  Pal.,  Med.  II  ||.  Ill  Serv.  (who,  besides,  viz.,  at  4.  655,' 

thus  quotes  the  verse  :  v ,  ,  ■ 

PARS  OPTARB,  LOCUM,  TEOTA  ET  CONCLUDERE  6ULC0)  ; 

Donatus;  Pr.   Yen.  (1470,  1471,  1475);  Mil.   (1475,   1492);  Bresc. ; 

M9d.;  P.  Mamit.  ;  D.   Heins.  ;  W.  Heins.  (1670,  1671,   1676,  1704)  ; 

Philippe ;  Heyne;  Pott. ;  Dorph.  ;  Wagn.  (1832,  1841) ;  Thiel;  Haupt ; 

Ribb.  ;  Coningt. ;  Weidner. 

o     ' 
APTAEE  I  Rom.  (aptaee),  II  f  f .  Ill  Pierius  ("  Inveteribus  fere  omnibus 

exemplaribus  legi  aptaee)  ;   Junta  Yen.  (1472)  ;  Jul.  Seal.  Poet.  S.  17; 

H.    Steph. ;   Bask.;    Burmann  ("Aptaee  etiam  onmes  fere   Heinsio 

inspect!;  et  excerpta nostra,  et  Graevianus,  Francianus,  Pugetianus"). 

0  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


Pars  aptare  locum  tecto.*  The  reading  aptare  is  preferable 
to  OPTARE,  firjst,  because  the  latter  could  not  be  seen,  afforded 
no  pictiire  ;  secondly,  because  there  should  be  mention  of  the 
building  of  houses  as  well  as  of  the  "  arx."  Tecto  is  the  abla- 
tive case,  APTARE  LOCUM  TECTO,  fumisli  the  place  with  houses, 
build  houses.  Compare  Hirt.  Sell.  Alex.  (Elzev.,  1670,  p.  687)  : 
"  omnes  oppidi  partes,  quae  minus  firmae  viderentur,  testudi- 
nibus  atque  musculis  aptantiir."  Plin.  Paneg.  18:  "Instant 
operibus, ,  ^.dsunt  exercitationibus,  arma,  nioenia,  viros  aptant." 
Stat.  Theb.  11.  iOQ  (Tisiphone,  addressing  Megaera) : 

"  ipaae  odiis,  ipsae  discordibus  arinis 
aptemur.'' 


•Dr.  Henry  marked  this  coinraent  in  his  MS.,  "  very  doubtful."  He  here 
dissents,  in  a  manner  nnnsual  to  him,  from  the  unanimous  te.'jtimony  (for  such  it 
viilually  is)  of  the  first-class  MSS.  (Editor's  Note.) 
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Ihid.  10.  309  ■ 

.     .     .     "  aptatamquo  cava  testudine  dextram 
peroiitit." 

MuKos,  AKCEM,  TECTO.  The  three  essential  constituent  parts 
of  an  ancient  city ;  see  the  same  parts  again  united  in  the  view 
given  of  ancient  Pallanteum,  Aen.  8.  98 : 

"  cum  muros  arcemque  prociil  ao  rara  domorum  ; 
tecta  ladent." 

SuLco.  "Fossa;  civitas  enim,  non  domus,  circumdatur 
suleo,"  Servius;  and  so  Heyne,  Wagner,  Lersch;  and  Ladewig. 
Incorrect ;  sulco  refers  not  to  the  immediately  preceding  tecto, 
but  (as  shown  by  the  word  concludere)  to  the  wholework :  the 
work  is  completed,  closed  in,  by  the  usual  plough-furrow. 


430. 

ItlRA  MAGISTKATUSQUE  LEGCNT  SANCTUMQUE  SENATUM 


VAR.  LECT. 
siiTJKA — SENAIUM  I  Vat.,  lioiti.,  Pal.,  Med.  II  fi.  HI  Servius;  Donatus; 
Ven.,  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475  ;  Mod.  ;  Mil.  1475,  1492  ;  E.  Steph.  ; 
Junta  ;  Jul.  Seal.,  Poet.  3. 17  ■  P.  Manut.  ;  H.  Steph. ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N. 
Heins.  (1671)' ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef.  ;  Pott.;  Phil.;  Wagn., '  (1832; 
1841).  - 

lUKA— SENATTJM    OMITTED  OH  STWMATlZBJ)    II    -,\.    Ill  Peerlk.  i 
Heyne;  'Lad.;  Haupt;'  Wagn.  {Lect.  Vtrg.  &  Praest.)  ;  Eibb. 
0  Ver.,  Si.  Gall. 

Gonington  well  urges  in  support  of  this  verse  that  legislation  is 
mentioned  in  a  similar  connexion  at  3.  147,  and  6.  758.  • 
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431 

ALTA  THEATKIS 


VAS.  ZECT. 
ALTA  I  Rom.,  Pal,  Med.  II  \.  Ill  P.  Manut.  ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  ; 
Heyne ;  Brunok ;  Wakef.  ;  Wagn.  (1832,  1841)  ;  Lad. ;  Haup't. 

LATA  I  Vat.  Ill  Ribbeck. 

0  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 

IHF.ATEIS  I  Vat.,  Rom.,  Pal.  THEATRIS  II  \.  Ill  P.  Manut.  ;  D. 
Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1671) ;  PhUippe  ;  Heyne ;  Wakef.  ;  Wagn. 
(1841,  1845) ;    Ribb. 

THEATEl  I  Med.  Ill  Brunek  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn. ;  Led.  Virg.,  ed.  1861) ; 
Lad.;  Haupt.  , 

0  Ver.  St.  Gall. 


434-440. 

QUALIS  APES  AESTATE  NOVA  PER  FLOREA  RURA 

EXERCET  SUB  SOI,E  LABOR  QTJUM  GENTIS  ADULTOS 

EDUCUNT  FETUS  AUT  QUUM  LIQUENTIA  MEL.LA 

STIPANT  ET  DULCI  DISTENDUNT  NECTARE  CELLAS 

AUT  ONERA  ACCIPIUNT  VENIENTUM  AUT  AGMINE  FACTO 

IGNAVUM  FUCOS  PECUS  A  PRAESEPIBUS  ARGENT 

FERVET  OPUS  REDOLENTQUE  THYMO  FRAGRANTIA  MELLA 


Compare  Quint.  Declam.  13.  k :  "  Qmn  ipse  spectator  operis  .  .  . 
processeram,  sperans  fore  ut  viderem  quemadmodum  aliae  [apes] 
libratae  pennis  onera  conferrent,  aliae  deposita  sarcina  in  novas 
prorumpcrent  praedas,  et  quanquam  angusto  festinaretur  aditu, 
turba  tamen  exeuntium  non  obstaret  intrantibus,  aliae  militari- 
bus  castris  pellerent  vulgus  ignavum,  aliae  longmn  permensae 
iter  fatigatae  anbelitum  traherent,  baec  ad  aestivum  solem  por- 
rectas  panderet  pennas." 

Adultos  FETUS.  I  Search  in  vain  in  tbe  commentators  for 
any  account  of  the  sense  in  which  our  author  has  here  used  the 
word  adiiUus.     Is  it  merely  matiiir,  ripe,  full  (jrotcn,  in  the  ordi- 
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nary  sense  in  which  the  offspring  of  any  animal  (or  even  plant) 
is  said  to  be  adiilfiis  wlien  it  has  passed  through  the  infantile 
period,  or  is  it  having  undergone  the  transformations  of  an  insect  and 
become  an  image  or  perfect  bee  ?  Disappointed  in  the  commenta- 
tors, I  turn  to  Virgil  himself,  in  his  Georgics,  and  find  that  even 
Yirgil  himself  not  only  has  no  notion  at  all  of  insect  transform 
mation,  hut  is  so  ill-informed  on  the  subject  of  that  special 
nature  bestowed  by  Jupiter  himself  on  bees  in  grateful  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  those  insects  had  rendered  him  in  the  Dictaean 
cave  {^Georg.  U-  1U9  : 

"  nimc  age,  naturas  apibus  quas  lupiter  ipse 
addidit,  expediam  :  pro  qua  mercede,  canoros 
Ciiretum  sonitus  crepitantiaqxie  aeia  secutae, 
Dictaeo  coeli  regem  pavere  sub  antro' ') 

as  to  represent  each  succeeding  race  or  generation  of  bees  not  to 
be  generated  at  all,  or  produced  by  parents,  but  to  be  gathered 
by  the  elder  bees  off  leaves  and  flowers ;  Georg.  1^.  197 : 

"  ilium  adeo  placuisse  apibus  mirabere  morem, 
quod  nee  concubitu  indulgent,  nee  corpore  segnos 
in  Venerem  solvunt,  aut  fetus  nixibus  edunt ; 
venim  ipsae  e  foliis  natos  et  suavibus  herbis 
ore  legunt." 

Such  being  our  author's  ignorance  of  insect  transformation,  there 
can  be  no  reference  in  our  text  to  that  remarkable  phenomenon  ; 
ADtTLTOs  FETUS  must  simply  mean  grown  up,  young,  and  For- 
biger's  [ad  Georg.  U-  162)  "  nova  examina  "  is  not  so  very  far 
from  the  mark  as  at  first  sight  it  may  appear  to  be. 

GrENTIS    FETUS.       "Why    FETUS    GENTIS,    and    not    FETUS    «/«- 

trum  or  parentum  ?  Because  the  younger  bees  (fetus)  being 
not  bom,  but  found  on  leaves  and  sweet  grass  and  flowers 

{:Georg.  k-  200 : 

.     .     .     "  ipsae  e  foliis  natos  et  suavibus  herbis 
ore  legunt"). 
have  no  other  parents  than  the  community  :  {Georg.  If.  153  : 
"solae  communes  natos,  consortia  tecta 
urbis  habent"). 

Fekvet  opus.     The  metaphor,  common  in  all  languages,  is 
expressed  in  Italian  in  the  same  two  words,  little  altered : 
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,"  aEor  che  1'  opra  fei-re,  allor  clie  '1  m'ele        '  ,  ; ,  ■, 

sparge  di  timo  d'  ogni  intomo  odore.''  Caro. 

"  L'  opera  ferve  sempre  e  si  continna  con  alacritEi."^Eeport'  of 
speech  of  Tecchio  {guardasigilli)  in  Italian  Oham'ber'of  Deputies. 
(iV«s«owe  Newspaper,  Florence,  17th  May,  1867);  the  "opera;" 
spoken  of  being  the  allotment  of  pensions  to  the  deprived  monk^ 
under  the  law  "  per  la  soppressione  delle  corporazione  religiose." 
Fervere — applied  in  our  text  to  the  hees'  work,  and  by  Ovid, 
Fast.  1.379: 

"  iussa  facit  pastor,  fervent  examina  putri 
de  bove  " 

to  the  bees  themselves, — is  a  very  much  stronger  expression  than 
busy,  so  often  applied  by  us  to  the  working  bee.  It  is  possible 
to  be  busy,  but  it  is  not  possible  fervere  without  having  the 
whole  heart  and  soul  engaged. 

Opus,  viz.,  mellificandi.      Compare  ApoUon.  Ehod.  3.  1035  : 

\n^wv  €K  Seiraos  (TifiPKri'ia  epya  ft-eKiffcrap, 

where  (7ifij3\ri'ia  spya  fxeXiaawv  =  honey. 

Eedolentquje  thymo  frageantia  jmelt.a.  Facciolati  re- 
marks in  voce  Redoleo  :  "  Frustra  est  Diomed.  qui  (1.  1,  p.  304, 
Putsch.)  putat  THYMO  ad  fragrantia  referri,  non  ad  redolent, 
nam  et  oko  ablativum  habet.  Sic  Yaler.  Max.  in  fin.  c.  6, 1.  .1 : 
'mons  Hymettus  thymi  flore  redolens,'"  and  the,  quotation  is 
no  doubt  very  apt,  nor  is  there  to  such  analysis  any  gram- 
matical objection.  But  there  is  an  objection  pf  a  different  kind, 
viz.,  that  honey  being  of  itself  and  in  its  own  nature  redolent  or 
strong-smelling,  the  redolent  of  our  text  does  not  require 
any  casual  ablative  ;  whereas  honey,  not  being  of  ,itself  or  in  .its 
own  nature  fragrant  (emitting  an  agreeable  perfume).,  fra- 
grantia does  require  a  casual  ablative.  Compare  Quint.  JDecL 
13.  13 :  "  Prata  silvaeque  vel  maturae  fructibus  vites,  et  fra- 
grantes  thymo  coUes  (quantum  coniectura  suspioari  potest) 
pabulum  [apibus]  ministrant"  (where,  hills  not  being  of  them- 
selves or  in  their  own  nature  fragrant,  "fragrantes"  requires  a 
casual  ablative,  and.  not  only  has  a  casual  ablafive,  ,  buti  the 
very  same  casual  ablative  as  the  frageantia  of  our  text,  viz.', 
"thymo."     Diomedes,   therefore,   is  right;    the  structure  iu- 
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tended  by  Virgil  is  hedolentque  mella,  fkagrantia  tiiymo; 
and  the  sense :  there  i-i  a  strong  smell  of  honey  perfumed  with 
thyme.  Redolent  mella,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  verse,  is  thus 
the  counterpoise  of  eeuvet  opus  in  the  beginning,  and  in  order 
to  make  it  down  weight,  has  thymo  eragrantia  added  to  it  \>y 
a  hand  which  is  rarely  either  niggardly  or  prodigal.* 
Thymo.     Compare  Prudent.  Cathem.  3.  73: 

' '  raella  recens  mihi  Cocropia 
noctare  sudat  olente  favus  : 
haec  opifex  apis  aerio 
lore  liquat,  tenuique  tliymo." 

Palladius,  de  Re  Bustica,  1.37:  "Primi  saporis  mella  thymi 
sucous  effundit.     Secundi  meriti  timbra  [thymbra],  sei'pyllum,  ' 
vel  origaniun.      Tertii  meriti  rosmarinus,  et  satureia.      Cetera 
ut  arbutus,  et  olera,  saporem  rustici  mellis  efficiunt." 


442-445. 

aeneas  ait  et  eastigia  suspicit  urbis 
infert  se  saeptus  nebula  MIRABILE  DICTU 
per  mebios  miscetque  yiris  neque  cernitur  ulli 
lucus  in  urbe  fuit  media  laetisstmus  umbrae 


Fastigia  SUSPICIT  URBIS.    SuspiciT,  not  merely  looks  up  to,  but 
looks  up  to  with  admiration.     Compare  6.  667 : 

.     .     .     "  medium  nam  plurima  tm-ba 
hunc  habet,  atquo  buraeris  extant, m  suspicit  altis;" 

Mart.  11.  56  : 

"  vis  animum  mirer  suspiciamque  tuum;" 

and  see  Comm.  1.  397,  Eem.  on  "  despectare." 

Laetissimus  umbrae  :    most  happy  in  its  shade,  taking  the 


*  Ovid  goes  right  against  the  whole  of  above  Rem.,  Met.  15.  79  : 

.     .     .     "  ncc  vobis   acteus  humor 
eripitur,  ncc  inella  thymi  rudolcntia  flovem.'' 

HEN'KV,   AENEIDEA,  VOL.   1.  i'i 
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greatest  delight  in  its  own  shade,  luxuriating  in  its  shade,  exactly 
as  Ovid,  Art.  Amat.  1.  359 : 

"  mens  erit  apta  capi  time,  onm'laetissima  rerum 
ut  seges  in  pingui  luxuriabit  liuuio  " 

{where  "hixuriabit"  explains  the  meaning  not  only  of  "lae- 
tissima"  in  the  preced  ingverse  [viz.,  luxuriating;  "  rerum,"  in 
things,  i.e.  in  the  world],  hut  of  the  term  laetus  in  its  so 
common  application  to  crops,  viz.,  that  it  means  not  gladdening 
the  eye  of  the  observer,  but  happy  in  their  own  feelings,  not 
luxuriant,  but  luxuriating,  exactly  our  glad^  ;  2.  73  : 

.     .     .     ' '  quas  illi  laeta  laborum 
ipsa  suis  quondam  manibus  Sidonia  Dido 
fecerat." 

On  the  other  hand  we  find  Sil.  14.  475  : 

"  et  laetus  scopulis  andivit  iubila  Cyclops," 
and  Mart.  4.  77  : 

' '  nunquani  divitias  deos  rogavi, 
contentus  modicis  meoque  laetus.'' 


448. 

CAPUT  ACEIS  EQUI  SIC  NAM  FOllE 

VAS.  LECT. 
SIC  NAM  I  Vat.,  Rom.,  Med.  (SIGrNAM,  the  G  is  cancelled  and  C  written  over 
it),    in  P.  Manut.;   D.   Heins.;   N.  Heins.    (1670);  Phil.;  Hcyne; 
Brunck;  Wakef .  ;   Pott.;  Wagn.   (1832,  1841,  1861);  Lad.  ;  Haupt; 
Kibb. 

Cod.  Pal.  reads  SIGSTAFORE. 

siGNUM  III  Pierius:  "siONrrMin  abrasis  tantum  codd.  animadverti.    In 

integris  autem :  sic  nam." 

0  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


AcKis  EQUI.     Owing  to  that  capital  defect  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, the  absence  of  the  article,  there  is  a  certain  ambiguity 
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here  which  can  only  be  cleared  up  ex  ratioiic.  "  Acer  equxis  " 
cannot  here  be — as  it  is,  4.  156  : 

"  at  puer  Ascanius  raediis  in  vallibus  acri 
gaudet  oqiio" — 

a  spirited  horse,  for  the  plain  reason  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  finders  of  the  head  to  determine  whether  the  individual 
horse  to  which  it  belonged  was  spirited  or  not,  as  compared  with 
other  horses.  Neither  can  "acer  equus  "  here  be  a  horse  of  a 
spirited  breed  or  species,  it  being  equally  impossible  for  the 
finders  to  determine  to  what  breed  or  species  the  particular 
head  belonged.  "  Acer  equus"  therefore  can  only  be  the  spirited 
horse,  the  horse  regarded  generically  as  a  spirited  animal.  The 
same  observations  apply  to  the  "bellator  equus"  of  Silius,  2.  410: 

"  ostentant  caput  effossa  telluve  repertum 

belliitoris  equi,  atque  omen  clamore  salutant  " 

[not  a  waiTior  or  war  horse,  biit  the  warrior  or  warlike  war- 
loving  horse]  ;  Aeii.  3.  539  : 

"  bellum,  0  terra  hospita,  portas  ; 
bello  armantur  equi,  belhim  haec  armenta  minant\ir." 

Geo)-y.  2.  1U5  : 

"  hinc  bellator  eqxms  cairipo  sese  arduus  infert.'' 


449. 

BKI.I.O  EGREGIAM  ET  FACILEM  VICTU  GENTEM 


Facilem  victtj.  "  Subsidiis  .victus  ....  copiosissima,"  Do- 
natus.  " Facilem  autem,  copiosam,  divitem,"  Servius.  "Fore 
Poenos  gentem  belKcosam  et  rerum  copiis  (ex  agricultura,  navi- 
gatione,  et  commerciis  populorum)  affluentem,"  Heyne.  "  Mi- 
hi  quidem  illud  facii.em  victu  latiore  sensu  de  omnia 
generis   felicitate   dictum,   Yirgilioque   illud   Homericum  Qtoi 
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pua  ZtDovTic:  obversafiim  fuisse  videtur,"  Wagner  (1832),  and 
again,  ibid.,  "  Sic  nostro  looofaciles  victu  Carthaginienses  vocan- 
tur  propter  opes  et  omnium  rerum  affluentiam."  "  'Leich- 
thin  (ohne  miihsal)  lebend,'  wohlhabend,  nach  dem  Homeri- 
scheu  dun  pua  Sc'ovrfc,"  Siipfle.  "  Wealthy,"  Coningt.  "  Nikjj- 
r(K:»)i',v/Kr)^opov,"LaCerda,  following  Hortensius  and  G-ermanus. 
"Facilem  victu,  siegreieh,  ....  Andere  leiten  victu  von 
vimre  ab,  und  erklaren  :  'gesegnet  an  allem  lebensgut; '  allein 
facile  pivere  wird  nur  von  denen  gesagt,  die  keine  noth  leiden, 
aber  nicht  von  denen  die  im  ueberfluss  leben,  auch  ist  das  pferd 
nicht  symbol  der  frucbtbarkeit  und  der  f iille,"  Ladewig.  "Die- 
ses zeigen  deute  darauf  bin,  dass  hier  ein  kriegsmuthiges  und 
(durch  den  reichthum  des  bodens)  cultivirtes  oder  gebildetes 
volk  bervorgehen  werde,"  Weidner.  The  explanation  of  faci- 
LEM  VICTU  given  by  Hortensius,  Grermanus  and  La  Cerda,  and 
lately  revived  by  Ladewig,  viz.,  that  victu  is  the  supine  of 
rincere,  and  facii.em  victu,  equivalent  to  I'ncrjriKijf,  viKriipopov, 
siegreieh,  is  inadmissible,  (1)  because  facilem  victu  in  this 
sense  not  only  adds  nothing  to  bello  egregiam,  but  is  an  arbi- 
trary rendering  of  words  actively  which  have  an  equal  gram- 
matical claim  to  be  rendered  passively,  viz.,  so  as  to  afford  the 
exactly  opposite  sense :  east/  to  be  conquered,  a  sense  wholly  in- 
compatible with  the  context ;  (^)  because  facilem  aictu  too 
nearly  resembles  "  facilem  viotum,"  Georg.  2.  1^60,  to  allow  of 
its  being  referred  to  a  totally  different  root  and  meaning ;  and  (3) 
because  the  very  expression  "  facilis  victu  "  occurs  in  Seneca 
[Epist.  90  :  "  Sapiens /ff«7«.s  rictii.  fiut")  in  such  a  context  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  victu  of  the  phrase  facilis  victu 
belongs  not  to  vincere  but  to  vivere.  On  the  other  hand 
Servius's  explanation,  "  copiosam,  divitem" — and  stiU  more  Do- 
natus's,  "  subsidiis  victus  copiosissima  " — is  liable  to  the  no  less 
weighty  objections,  first,  that  it  is  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  use  which  Seneca  has  m  ade  of  the  expression ;  sec  ondly ,  that 
it  is  not  supported  by  the  usual  meaning  of  facilis  elsewhere, 
either  when  standing  in  ordinary  adjectival  construction,  or 
when  forming  part  of  the  similar  expressions  "  facile  dictu," 
"  facile  visu,"  "  facile  scitu,"  "  facile  factu;"  and  thirdly,  that 
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no  sufReieiit  reason  has  been  assigned  why  the  head  of  the  spirited 
war-loving  horse  should  preindicate  or  be  ominous  of  exube- 
rant fertility,  iippigheit ;  Qua  ^woi/rse- 

Weidner's  explanation  being  a  mere  rechmffi  of  Servius's, 
with  the  addition  that  the  richness  of  the  soil  indicated  civiliza- 
tion, the  consequence  of  abundance,  is  liable  not  only  to  the  ob- 
jections to  which  Servius's  explanation  itself  is  liable,  but  to  the 
further  objection  that  it  was  as  little  likely  that  the  omen  should 
point  to— that  the  colonists  should  trouble  them^lves  about — a 
consequence  altogether  secondary  both  in  time  and  importance, 
a  consequence  of  a  consequence.  In  order  to  find  the  true 
meaning  of  the  passage,  we  have  only  to  follow  the  direction 
pointed  out  to  us  by  the  ordinary  signification  of  the  word 
f  acilis  itself,  viz.,  eaay,  without  trouble  or  labour,  and  there- 
fore simple,  and  by  the  special  signification  of  Seneca's  identical 
expression  of  "  facilis  victu,"  and  the  very  similar  expression  of 
Virgil  himself  in  the  second  Greorgic.  Now  Seneca's  "  sapiens 
facilis  victu  fuit "  can  only  mean  "  the  wise  man  was  easy  in  his 
food,"  i.  e.,  moderate  and  simple  in  his  mode  of  liying  (tuKoAoc 
rrji;  iiaiTr]v),  did  not  use  a  costly,  expensive  diet;  and  the 
"  facilem  victum"  of  the  second  Georgic  is  a  lipiiiy,  diet,  or 
food  of  the  same  kind — that  kind  of  living,  diet,  or  food  which 
the  earth  produces  with  little  labour,  and  almost  of  itself,  and 
which  those  who  live  in  a  primitive  state  of  simplicity  are 
always  sure  of  obtaining  with  little  or  no  trouble,  or  to  use 
our  author's  own  word,  with  fadlity,  from  the  soil,  from  the 
"iustissima  tellus,"  that  tell  us  which  is  so  perfectly  just  as 
always  to  provide  a  sufficiency  of  simple  food, for  all  its  children. 
Nor  let  any  one  allege  that  the  "  fundit"  of  the  second  Greorgic 
necessarily  indicates  abundance,  pouring  forth  in  superfluity  or 
even  in  quantity.  That  no  such  notion  forms  an  integral  part 
of  the  notion  expressed  by  fundere  is  shown  by  the  exact 
parallel,  Oeorg.  1.  12  : 

,     .     .     "  tuque  0,  cui  prima  frementem 
fudit  equura  magno  tellus  pcreussa  tridenti, 
Neptune" 

(where  the  same   earth  is  described   as   fun  dens   the  single 
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limited  object,  the  horse),  as  well  as  by  the  common  use  of  the 
verb  fundere,  to  signify  to  bring  forth,  to  produce,  to  give 
birth  to,  even  in  the  case  where  the  production  is  so  difficult  as 
to  be  technically  denominated  labour ;  Aeii.  8.  138  : 

.     .     ,     "qi  em  Candida  Maia 
Cyllenae  gelido  conceptum  veiticef udit." 

The  "  fundit "  of  the  second  Greorgic  therefore  denotes  not 
pouring  forth  in  superfluity,  or  even  in  abundance,  but  merely 
br.aring,  producing  ;  and  "  fundit  facilem  victam  "  is  :  produces, 
bears  easy  (and  therefore  of  necessary  consequence,  simple)  food 
or  living.  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  "  fundit  facilem 
victum  "  of  the  second  Georgic  appears  further  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  whole  bearing  and  extent  of  that  second  Georgic. 
The  first  Georgic  having  been  devoted  to  the  laborious  tilling  of 
the  ground,  to  the  life  of  the  agriculturist  properly  so  called, 
— the  "  avidus  colonus  "  who  forces  the  ground  to  work  against 
its  will  ("  parere  cogit") — that  subject  is  bid  farewell  to  in  the 
very  first  words  of  the  second :  "  hactenus  arvorum  cultus,"  and 
a  new  subject  entered  upon,  that  of  the  vineyard,  oliveyard,  and 
nursery,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  book  a  contrast  drawn 
between,  the  simple  easy  life  of  those  agrioolae,  wlio  are  satis- 
fied with  little,  and  the  complicated  anxious  operose  life  of  the 
townsman : 

"  0  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  noiint, 
agi-icolas  I  qnibus  ipsa  procul  discordibus  ai-mis 
fundit  huuio  facilem  victum  iiistissima  teU\is," 

the  agricolae  meant,  being  not  those  agricolae  who,  like  so 
many  of  the  agricolae  of  the  present  day,  either  tilled  the 
ground  without  possessing  it,  or  who,  if  they  possessed  it,  raised 
crops  for  the  market  or  for  exportation,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
such  disproportionate  crops  were  obliged  both  to  force  the 
grotmd  and  to  work  hard  themselves,  but  agricolae  who 
possessed  the  ground  and  subsisted  upon  its  produce,  and  having 
but  few  wants  and  desires,  thankfully  accepted  thiit  "  facilem 
victum,"  that  easy,  plain,  aud  simple  food,  wliich  the  "  iustis- 
sinia  tellus"  cheerfully  afforded— 
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"  quos  rami  friictus,  quos  ipsa  voltintiii  rura 
sponte  tulere  sua,  carpsit." 

It  is  with  an  idyl  descriptive  of  this  "  facilis,"  this  simple,  life, 
Virgil  closes  his  second  Greorgic.  Take  away  from  his  descrip- 
tion the  idyllic,  the  ideal,  and  you  have  the  life  of  every  com- 
mencing people ;  the  simple,  primitive,  patriai'chal  life  to  which 
every  nation  loves  to  look  back  as  the  life  of  its  first  founders : 

"  hanc  olim  veteres  vitam  coluere  Sabini ; 

hanc  Eeiiius  et  frater ;  sic  fortis  Etruria  crevit 
scilicet,  et  rerum  facta  est  pulcherrima  Roma." 

Nothing  can  be  more  proper  than  that  this  simple  life,  this 
"  faoilem  victu" — separated,  of  course,  from  its  idyllic — should  be 
held  out  to  the  colonising  Tyrians,  (1)  because  it  is,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  the  life  of  all  commencing  nations,  even  of  Rome 
itself ;  {'2)  because  Virgil,  prophesying  after  the  fact,  should 
keep  close,  not  merely  to  verisimilitude,  but  to  the  record  which 
informed  him  that  the  life  of  the  Carthagenians  was  a  simple 
primative  life  for  ages  (per  saecula)  after  the  foundation  of 
Carthage,  and  before  its  martial  colonists  had  become  effeminated 
by  the  riches  slowly  acquired  through  conquest  and  commerce. 
Hear  Silius,  of  Hannibal's  soldiers  and  Hannibal  himself  at 
Capua,  11.  282: 

"  stupet  inconsiietus  oiMmae 
Sidoniiis  mensac  miles,  faciemque  superbi 
ignotam  luxus  ociilis  mirantibus  haurit. 
vescitur  ipse  [Hannibal]  silens,  et  tantos  rlamnat  Iionores 
esse  epulis,  facilesqiie  coli  taiito  agniine  mensas" 

(where  in  "  faciles  mensas"  we  have,  as  nearly  as  the  struc- 
ture of  the  sentence  allows,  the  facii-em  victu  of  our  text)  ;  and 
(3)  because  no  character  could  better  agree  than  that  of 
simple  livers  with  the  other  character,  viz.,  that  of  warriors 
prognosticated  to  them  by  the  same  omen.  The  lives  of  the 
Spartans,  Athenians,  Macedonians,  Persians,  Sabines,  Etru- 
rians, Gauls,  Britons,  and  Jews,  were  simplest  during  that 
period  of  their  history  during  whicli  the)'  were  most  martial. 
We  have  just  ]iad  tlie  testimony  of  Silius  concerning  tlie  Car- 
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thaginians ;  and  tlie  following  is  that  of  the  same  witness 
respecting  the  Romans  themselves  (1.  609)-; 

"  concilium  yopat  augiistum,  costaque  beatcw 
paupertate  patres,  ac  nomina  parta  triumphis 
consul,  et  aequantem  siiperos  virtute  Senatnm, 
facta  animosa  viios,  et  recti  sacra  eupido 
attoUunt,  hirtaeque  togae,  neglectaque  menisn, 
dextei-aque  a  curvie  capulo  non  segnis  aratris  ; 
exifftio  fttciles,  et  opum  non  indiga  corda, 
ad  parros  curru  remeabant  saepe  penates,' ' 

where  the  table  of  the  Romans  in  their  warlike  times  is  for- 
mally stated  to  have  been  "  neglecta,"  and  themselves  to  have 
been  "exiguo  faciles,"  the  two  expressions  which  together 
make  up  the  facilem  vicxu  of  our  text. 

Facilem,  easy,  i.  e.,  easily  procurable,  and  therefore  simple, 
einfach,  sine  apparatu  ;  Senec,  Ep.  96  :  "  Medicina  quondam 
paucarum  fuit  soientia  herbarum,  quibus  sisteretur  fluens  san- 
guis, vulnera  eoirent  :  paulatim  deinde  in  banc  pervenit  tam 
multiplioem  varietatem.  Nee  est  mirum  tunc  illam  minus 
negotia  habuisse,  firniis  adhuc  solidisque  corporibus,  et  facili 
oibo,  neo  per  artem  voluptatemque  corrupto  :  qui  postquam  coe- 
pit  non  ad  toUendam,  sed  ad  irritandam  famem  quaeii,  et  in- 
vent! sunt  mille  conditurae,  quibus  aviditas  excitaretur;  quae 
desiderantibus  alimenta  erant,  onera  sunt  plenis."  Falisc. 
Cyncget.  306  (of  the  rearing  of  dogs) : 

"  lacte  novam  pubenii/ateHque  tuebcre  muzu  ; 
nee  luxus  alios  avidaeque  inipendia  vitae 
nOscant ;   haec  raagno  rcdit  indulgentia  davuno," 

Sen.  Here.  Oct.  Goo  : 

"  carpet  [pauper]  faciles  vilcsque  cibos, 
sed  non  strictos  respicit  enees. 
aiirea  miscet  pocula  sanguis." 


Mart.  10.  47 


'  ritam  quae  faciunt  bcatiorcm, 
iucundissime  Martialis,  haec  sunt : 

oonrictus  facilis,  sine  arte  nicnsii, 
nox  non  ebria,  sed  sohita  cwris." 
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Sil.  8.  559  (ed.  Eup.)  : 

"  Martia  fi'ons,  facilosqiie  comae,  noc  pone  rctroquo 
caesaries  brevior  " 

[iiHCftred  fiau'f  hair  as  it  gven-  hi/  nature,  hair  ahoiit  which  no  great 
froiibk  wa^  taken  in  the  (/reusing']-  Claud,  in  linf.  2.  108  (ed. 
Corpus)  : 

"  iUinc  Annciiiae  vibratis  ciinibus  alae 
herbida  collectae  f acili  velamina  nodo ' ' 

[_icith  a  simjjle  string,  a  mere  string].  Tacit.  Anna/.  3.  9  (of 
iJrusus)  :  "  Incallidus  alioqui  et  faeilis  iuventa,  senilibus  turn 
artibuB  uteretur "  \_simp/e,  oiring  to  his  youth]  ;  and  facit.em 
Vicru  =  "  facile  viventem  "  {compare  Tacit.  Hist.  2.  63  :  "  Sa- 
binus  .  .  .  ubi  formido  inoessisset,  faeilis  mutatu  .  .  .  ne 
allevasse  ■videretur,  impulit  ruentem"),  simple  in  their  living, 
lit'ing  simply — exactly  as  Seneca,  I.e.,  "  sapiens  faeilis  victu 
fuit ;"  Georg.  2.  h&O  : 

"  fundit  bumo  facilem  victum  iustissima  tellus  " — 

the  liind  of  life  meant  being  as  much  removed  from  the  "  dives, 
copiosa"  of  Servius,  and  the  "  subsidiis  victus  copiosissima"  of 
Donatus,  and  the  Homeric  pna  Zwovreg  of  Wagner,  and  the 
Homeric  prjiSioic  "twva  .  .  .  tvKriXoi  Stayovaiv  tvi  a4>iTipoioi 
'Sofinictv  {Hymn  in  Vulc.),  on  <he  one  hand,  as  it  is  froin 
the  "asper  victu"  of  8.  818,  the  "victu  maligno"  of  Sil.  8. 
280  (ed.  Eup.)  (of  the  Adyrmachidae)  : 

"  sed  mensie  asper  populus  victuque  maligno  ; 
nam  calkla  trietes  epulae  torrentur  arena," 

the  fjK\r\pu  oiuiTii,  of  Prooopius  [ffe  Bell.  Gotli.  3.11^:  ^lanuv  St 
(TKArjpav  Ti  KOI  avrifitXrifjivtiv,  wamp  vi  MaaaajtTai,  koi  avToi 
[viz.,  Antae  et  Sclaveni]  ixovaij,  the  itkAij/jov  tijc  Siafrtjc  and  the 
tureAfcr-ara  Kcii  TOi?  TTSVErrraroie  twv  (7TpaTib>Twv  ivfiapr]  of  Hero- 
dian,  3.  8  [(of  Severus) :  irpwTVQTt  tKuvo^ro  -kovv  ovtwv  [populi 
Eomani]  ippw/jtivov,  koi  to  (tkAj(()ov  Tfjc  S/an-r/c,  TO  Tt  ivtthUk; 
TTpoQ  Touc  TTOvowc,  KOI  iVTaKTOv  fliT  oiSouc  Tjjo?  apxovTot;, 
tiravtrpiil^i'  X("IA'a"'J'"  ^f  ^niOupitv  SigaSnc,  Kai  ptrayayiov  a?  to 
nfinohaiTov,  and  4.  7,  of   Caracalla  (ed.  Boeder)  :  rpairct^av  re 
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tVTtXll   TTUOtTtOtro,   taB      Oiri]    Kill     ^vXtVtllQ     ec    TTOTOV    KOI    fStd/^HTa 

\(jiiilxtvog  aKtviatv.  ooroi'Te  Trpoaf^iOtTi)  aUTO(t\tOLOv.  anov  yao 
tiXriaai;  rr|  cavTov  X^ph  o  T)()KE(  fxovw,  fxaZav  Ti  iroirjcrac,  kui  in' 
aiiUpiiKiDv  (iTTTriaaQ,  taiTiiTO.  kui  iravTtiiv  juiv  nov  ttoKvtiXiuv  airti- 
\£ro'  (>(7a  Se  ivrtXiuTora,  kih  roig  mviaTaToig  twv  aTpariwTwv 
fvfiapr),  rouroic.'  t\priTo''2  and  the/itoc  av\iur]C'<ig  of  Lueian,  de  Salt. 
1  :  fiiw  avx/xrjpto  axi^wv  kui  fiovov  to  (tkAt)oov  uyaOov  ijyou- 
Hivog,  on  the  other ;  and  holding  the  middle  place  between 
the  two  extremes,  exactly  as  facilis  holds  the  middle  place  be- 
tween abundant  and  6xr«/ if//, between  copiosus  and  malignus; 
in  other  words,  answering  as  exactly  as  need  be  to  the  fxcToia 
Staira  of  the  Persians  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  (Xenoph.  Ci/rop.  1 
(ed.  Hutohins.  p.  9)  :  Kat  vvv  Se  tn  tfiinvn' fiuoTVpia  koi  tj]q 
fitrpiag  SiaiTr)c  [the  simple  but  sufficient  subsistence  which  is 
the  reward  of  labour])  ;  and  to  the  "  parous  et  parabilis  victus" 
emblematized  at  the  marriage  feasts  of  the  primitive  Macedo- 
nians by  a  loaf  of  bread  cut  in  two  with  a  sword,  and  one  half 
given  to  the  bride,  and  the  other  half  to  the  groom  ;  Q.  Curt. 
8.4:  "  Rex  medio  oupiditatis  ardore  iussit  afPerri  patrio  more 
jxmem.  Hoc  erat  apud  Macedones  sanetissimum  coeuntium 
pignus,  quem  divisum  gladio  uterque  libabat.  Credo  eos,  qui 
gentis  mores  condiderunt,  parco  et  parabili  victu  ostendere 
voluisse  iungentibus  opes,  quantulo  contenti  esse  deberent." 

Facilis,  being  thus  a  middle  term,  runs  like  every  other 
middle  term  easily  and  readily  each  way — on  the  one  side 
towards  copiosus,  on  the  other  towards  malignus.  In  the 
psta  Zd'OVTif;  and  the  (JjjiSiojc  aioiva  EUKJjXof  Siayovmv  of  Homer, 
we  have  the  example  of  the  one  ;  the  ease  of  life  expressed  by 
those  words  being  the  utmost  ^degree  of  ease,  perfect  easiness, 
i.  e.  abundance  :  and  in  Silius's  (6.  308)  "  durus  facilem  per  in- 
hospita  ducere  vitam,"  an  example  of  the  other.  In  our  text, 
and  in  the  second  Georgio,  the  word  seems  to  preserve  its  true 
character  of  mean  between  the  two  extremes,  and  to  signify 
enough,  neither  too  much  nor  too  little,  the  golden  mean  of  sim- 
plicity and  moderation.  Compare  Capitol.  Vita  Anton.  Pii,  2  : 
"  ob  nimiam  libertatem  et  vivendi  facilitatem"  [too  easi/  o 
/«(-»iy(fr  o/VZ/r]  (  where '•  nimiam"  is  added  to  '•facilitatem"  in 
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order  to  express  prodigality),  and  Xenoplion,  Ci/rop.  rl  (ed. 
liutchms.   p.  55)  :    AKouaai'Tft  8e   oi  riepcroi   fvojuinoi',    n   Triinn- 

K(lA0U;UH'01     tiXTTi    Ttt     OfJOlO    TTOfOVHTiQ    TliO'    (iUrii)!^    Tliy)^aVltV,    ftl) 

()t\r]<TOven     T(Hit(i     TToifir,     ciKaiio^    an    ?ita    naiiTOt;    too    nimvot,' 

aftt}\(ivovvTig  fdittTtvuv  [omiiein  ileiiide  aetatem  in  rcnuu  inopia 
et  egestate  acinrox^  (where  ojuiixai-ouiTtc  /J'«rti)tir,  the  exact 
equivalent  of  in-favilcni,  i.e.  diffidlvm  rictti,  expresses  porerfi/, 
"res  angusta  donii").  But  why  did  the  horse's  head  signify 
simple  food,  a  primitive  patriarchal  life  ?  Plainly  because  the 
horse's  own  food  is  simple,  that  wliich  is  supplied  by  nature, 
that  most  facilis  of  all  the  victus  which  the  "  iustissima 
tellus  fundit,"  viz.,  grass  ;  plainly  because  the  horse  lives  by 
nature  in,  and  loves,  grassj'  plains,  Hor.  E/jint.  1.  7.  J/.1  : 

' '  non  e.st  aptus  eq^uis  Ithaoae  locus,  ut  neqiie  planis 
porrectus  spatiis,  neque  nmltae  pvodigus  herbae." 

The  horse's  head,  therefore,  while  on  the  one  hand  indicating 
(see  below)  that  the  Tyrian  settlers  would  there  become  a  nation 
EGREGiAM  BEiJ.o,  indicated  on  the  other  hand  that  their  life  there 
would  be  simple  and  patriarchal,  rather  among  grassy  pastures 
than  rich  cornfields  ;  and  we  find  such  patriarchal,  such  pastoral 
life,  of  the  Carthaginians  actually  depicted  on  the  j-hieldof  Han- 
nibal, Sil.  2.  437 :  , 

"  laetior  at  circa  facies,  agitata  ferariim 
agniina  venatu,  et  caelata  mapalia  fulgent, 
ntc  proeul  usta  ciiteni  nigri  .soior  honida  Mauri 
assuetas  patrio  inulcet  seinione  leaenas. 
it  Liber  campi  pastor,  ctii  fine  sine  ullo 
invetitum  paltus  penetrat  perns  :  cnmia  Tocnurt 
aiiuenti  vigilcni  patrio  de  n.ore  scqnnnti.r  ; 
gaeBaquc,°latvato7que  Cydon,  tectumque,  fociquc 
in  silitis  renis  et  fistula  nota  iuvencis.'' 

Compare  the  simple-living  patriarchal  Scythians  of  Horn.  J/. 
IJ.  1  : 

ZeusS'  crrei  ovv  Tpuas  re  Kai  Enropa  VTjvffi  ireAairtrf, 
Tous  fxev  ea  irapa  TT)(rt  irovov  r   ex^M^*^''"*  oi^vv 
y'j}\€fi€a>s'  avTos  8e  TraAiJ'  rpeireu  offffe  <paiivu>, 
po(r<l)iv  e<p'  nrnoTToXcJi/  &^7}KQ3u  Kadopwfiepos  aiav, 
yiuffiav  T  ayx^H-o-X^^-'  '^^^  ayavwv  lmn}fj.o\ywp, 
y\aKTO(payu>yf  A$i(ov  re,  SiKaioTarup  avBpwirwv, 
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aiul  oLserve  liow  like  (and  as  if  Virgil,  while  painting  his  pic- 
ture, liad  Homer's  before  him),  are  Jupiter  turning  his  "  bright 
eyes"  from  Greek  and  Trojan  hosts,  and  fixing  them  on  equestrian 
Thracians  and  hand-to-hand  fighting  Mysians,  and  milk-eating 
Hippemolgi,  and  Jupiter  (verse  227)  surveying  sea  and  land 
from  the  height  of  heaven  and  at  last  fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
new  Libyan  kingdom,  the  bello  egregiam  et  facilem  victu 
PER  sAKCui>A  GEJs'TEM.  Further,  that  the  connexion  of  the  horse 
in  the  minds  of  the  Romans  was  not  ■vVith  cornfields,  abundant 
harvests  and  riches  (how  could  the  emblem  of  war  be  at  the  same 
time  the  emblem  of  abundance  ?)  but  with  grass  and  grassy  un- 
cultivated pastures  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  fact  that  not 
the  horse  and  cornfields  or  corn,  but  the  horse  and  grassy  fields 
or  grass,  were  sacred  to  Mars ;  and  that  Thrace,  a  grassy,  not  a 
corn-producing  country,  was  famous  for  its  horses,  its  mounted 
Amazons,  its  chariot  of  Mars,  and  was  even  the  country  of  Mars 
himself.  Compare  Liv.  2.  5:  "  Ager  Tarquiniorum,  qui  inter 
urbem  ac  Tiberim  fuit,  consecratus  Marti,  Martins  deinde  cam- 
pus fuit  ;"  Dionys.  Halicarn.  Anfiq.  Bom.  5.  13  :  Tovto  [the 
Campus  MartiusJ  ?t  Afjiog  vTrap\iiv  iipov  oi  Trponpov  f^xi^iaavto, 
nnroiQ  n  \Hfxwva,  kui  vioii;  uoKovai  rag  tvvwXiovg  fitXtrag  yvfifa- 
atov  iTTtTriBtioTaTuv.  tri  Ss  Kai  Trpo  Ttmroi/  itpov  r)v  tov  Otov  Tovci 
[Martisj.  TopKUMoc  Sf  atpiTtpirrafitvog  iaTTtipiv  avTO.  ptyiarov  o' 
riyoviaai  tvvtov  TiKfirfpiov  fu'oi  to  Trpu)(()iv  viro  Twv  VTrarwv  Tore 
irtpi  Tovg.iv  avTu)  KOpTTwr.  uirdvTu  yap  tiriTpfxf.atiTii  toj  CJjjUhi  ra 
Twv  Tvpam'wv  ayitv  Tt  Kai  (jitptiv,  tov  tv  tovtu)  ytvOfASi'Ov  Jb) 
TTtSid)  aiTOv  iTTt  Taig  aXwaiv  tTi  Ktipivov,  tov  t'  itti  toiq  KaXafiOig 
Kai  tov  riSrj  KaTtipyacFptvov,  ouk  firtTpiipav  ouSfia  ^fjOto',  oXX  ti>Q 
i^ayiaTov  te  kui  od^  i^g  nrLTrjdmiv  tig  otKtag  siaivi)^Orivai,  ng  tov 
TTOTOfiov  KUTa^iuXnv  fd,r)(jiiaavTO. 

Bello  egregiam  gentem.  The  horse's  head  indicated 
a  warlike  people,  not  merely  because  the  horse  is  in  general 
emblematic  of  war  (3.  639  : 

"  belhim,  o  terra  hospita,  portas ; 
bello,  armantur  equi ;  bellum  haec  armeiita  minantii) .' ' 

Gcorg.  S.  IV) .-  "  Bellator  equus."     Am.  9.  777 . 

"  semper  eijnos  atque  avraa  rirum  pugnaeque  canebat.'' 
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Ovid,  Ileroid.  16.  351  (Paris  to  Helen) : 

"  finge  tamen,  si  vis,  ingens  consiirgere  bellum  ; 
et  mihi  sunt  vires,  et  mea  tela  nocent ; 
nee  minor  est  Asiae,  (juam  vostrae  eopia  tenac, 
ilia  viiis  ilivcs,  dives  abimdat  equis." 

Plut.  QlKiest.  Rom.  97:  OvfiostSiQ  kui  TroXtfjUKin/  kui  Aoijiok  o 
iTTiroQ  fdn),  but  because  the  head  found  was  the  head  of  a  war 
horse — ackis  equi.  {Compare  8.  3  : 

"  utque  acres  conoussit  equos,  utque  impulit  arnia." 

Ovid,  Met.  3.  7ol . 

' '  ut  f  remit  acer  equus,  cum  bellicus  aore  caiioro 
signa  dedit  tubicen,  pugnaeque adsumit  amorein." 

Appian,  de  Venat.  1.  19J/.: 

TOLOS  fiot  $atvoi  KparepTji/  Qripeioj/  evuia 
di}fiaivtjan,  ffjyaedKos,  apTjios,  ofL^pifios  ittttos .y 

Tlie  horse,  tlien,  being  the  emblem  both  of  war  and  of  a  simple 
l)astoral  life,  and  the  "  acer  equus  "  the  emblem  of  war — the 
CAPUT  ACRis  EQUI  pointed  out  to  martial,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
pastoral  settlers,  that  the  place  they  had  found  was  just  the 
place  for  them ;  that  there  they  would  thrive  and  be  happy  per 
SAECULA.  But  Ffestus  informs  us  that  the  Romans,  who  were 
indeed  a  martial,  but  had  long,  long  ceased  to  be  either  a  simple 
or  a  pastoral  people,  offered  up  a  horse  in  sacrifice  in  the  Campus 
Martius  annually  at  "  harvest -home,"  and  I  am  asked,  "Does  not 
this  practice  of  the  Romans,  connecting  as  it  does  the  horse  with 
the  harvest,  show  that  the  horse  is  not  tlie  emblem  of  '  facilis 
victu'  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  taken  the  words,  as  expres- 
sive of  a  simple,  patriarchal,  pastoral  life,  but  in  the  sense 
assigned  to  them  by  Seryius,  viz.,  as  expressive  of  fulness,  rich- 
ness, plenty,  '  divitem,  copiosam  ?'  "  A  glance  at  the  words  of 
Festus  will  show  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  this  sacrifice 
by  the  Romans  of  ahorse  annually  at  "harvest-home"  only  goes 
to  confirm,  and  very  strongly  too,  the  explanation  I  have  just 
given  of  the  omen  presented  to  the  Tyrian  settlers  {in  voce 
"Pants"):  "Panibus  redimibant  caput  equi  immolati  Idi- 
bus  Octobribus  in  Campo  Martio  quia  id  sacrificium  fiebat  ob 
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fragum  eventuni  quod  Idobello,  bos  frugibus  pariendis  est  aptus." 
The  conclusion  deducible  from  these  words  is  not  that  the 
Romans  offered  up  a  horse  in  gratitude  for  their  harvest,  but 
that  being  a  warlike  people  they  offered  up  a  horse  ("  quod  hic 
bello  aptus")  and  that  they  crowned  the  horse's  head  with  loaves 
of  bread,  as  a  sigu  of  the  warlike  people's  thankfulness  for  the 
abundant  harvest  ("bos  frugibus  pariendis  est  aptus").  The 
horse  alone  had  signified,  as  in  our  text,  martial  valour,  and 
easily  provided-,  i.  e.,  simple,  pastoral  food  ;  but  the  Romans  had 
received  not  simple  pastoral  food,  but  a  rich  harvest,  and 
to  signify  this  they  crowned  the  horse's  head  with  loaves  of 
bread. 


450-451. 


HIC  TEMPLUM  lUNONI  INGENS  SIDONIA  DIDO 
CONDEBAT  DONIS  OPULENTUM  ET  NUMINE  DiVAE 


Tkmplum  iunoni  ingens.  Compare  Prosper.  Aquitan.  de 
Pronms.  et  Praedict.  Dei,  3.  38  :  "  Apud  Africam  Carthagine 
Caelestis  inesse  ferebant  templum*  nimis  amplum,  omnium 
deorum  suorum  aedibus  vallatum.  Cuius  platea  lithostrata, 
pavimento  ac  pretiosis  columnis  et  moenibus  decorata,  prope  in 
duobus  fere  millibus  passiium  protendebatur.  Cum  diutius 
clausum  incuria,  spinosa  virgulta  circumseptum  obruerent, 
velletque  populus  Christianus  usui  verae  religionis  vindicare, 
dracones  aspidesque  illio  esse  ob  custodiani  templi  gentilis 
populus  clamitabat.      Quo  magis  Christiani  f'ervore  succeusi,  ea 


*  The  temple  was  dedicated  by  Am-elius  (Pontifex)  after  the  year  a.  d.  399,  in 
which  year  Honorius  published  his  edict  giving  all  the  Pagan  temples  over  to  the 
Christian  Church.  See  Admon.  prefixed  to  the  alleged  work  of  Prosper,  in  which 
admonitio  it  is  stated  thatthis  work,  de  Fromissionibus  et  Praedictimiibus  Dei,  is  not 
by  Prosper  Aquitanus,  but  by  some  other  hand,  "  incerti  auctoris."  It  is,  however, 
assigned  by  Cassiodorus  to  Prosper.  The  author  of  the  "Admonitio"  thinks  the 
work  was  writt-en  about  450  a.d.  by  some  one  whose  name  has  been  entirely  lost. 
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facilitate  omnia  amoverunt  illaesi,  qua  templum  suo  vero 
caelesti  regi  et  domino  consecrarent.  Nam  cum  sancta  Pasehae 
solennis  ageretm*  festivitas,  collecta  illic  et  undique  omni 
curiositate  etiam  adveniens  multitudo  saoerdotum  multorura, 
pater  et  dignae  memoriae  nominandus  antistes  Aurelius,  Cae- 
lestis  iam  patriae  civis,  eathedram  illic  loco  Caelestis  et  habuit 
et  sedit.  Ipse  [viz.,  Prosper  Aquitanus]  tunc  aderam  cum 
sociis  et  amicis,  atque  (ut  se  adolescentium  aetas  impatiens 
eircumquaque  vertebat)  dum  ouriosi  singula  quaeque  pro 
magnitudine  inspicimus,  mirum  quoddam  et  incredibile  nostro 
se  ingessit  aspeotui,  tituliis  aeneis  grandioribusque  Uteris  in 
frontispioio  templi  conscriptus :  aurelius  pontifex  dedicavit. 
Hunc  legentes  populi  mirabantur.  Praesago  tunc  spirit  u. 
acta  quae  praescius  dei  ordo  certo  isto  fine  concluserat,"  &c. 

CoxDEBAT.  "  Pro  coxDEBAT  fortasse  mails  scriptum  con- 
dklerat;  et  tum  iam  exaedificatum  fuisse  id  templum  persuadent 
ea,  quae  praeterea  de  eo  commemorat  poeta.  Nempe  posuit 
CONDEBAT  respicieus  ad  praegressa.  Ad  ea  relatum  condiderat 
significaret  conditum  esse  hoc  templum  ante  effossum  caput 
equi;  condebat  significat  propter  effossum  Didonem  cepisse 
consilium  eius  condendi ;  ergo  ista  res  effecit,  ut  ibi  conderet 
templum,"  Wagner  (1861).  This  is — like  so  many  of  Wagner's 
explications  (see  Quaest.  Virgil,  passim) — a  mere  fine  drawing, 
a  splitting  of  hairs.  Condebat,  and  not  condiderat,  merely 
because  the  temple  was  not  yet  finished,  because  Dido  was 
(still)  building  it;  and  so  Dietsoh:  "In  quo  condendo  occupata 
erat  Dido."     Compare  11.  246  : 

"  ille  urbem  Argyripam,  patriae  cognomine  gentia, 
victor  Gargani  condebat  lapj-gis  arvis. ' ' 

Doxis  OPULENTUM  ET  xuMiNE  DivAE.  "  Aut  simulacrum 
quoque  aureum  fuit,  et  numcii  pro  simulacro  posuit  [which  is 
the  opinion  of  Heyne  :  '  Numine  cum  Servio  accipio  de  simu- 
lacro deae  ex  auro  aliave  pretiosa  materia  facto,  quod  to 
opuLENTUM  postulare  videtur'],  aut  ostendere  vult  plenum  esse 
praesentia  numinis  templum,"  Servius.  This  latter  is  the 
opinion  of  Wagner  (1861) :  "Numine,  per  numen  ad  ferendara 
opem    scilicet  praesentissimum  ;    bonis,    per    dona    propterea 
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oblala."  Numen  is  never  simulacrum,  is  always,  when  applied 
to  godhead,  either  the  godhead's  self-originating,  irresponsible 
will  and  pleasure,  or  by  abstraction  the  godhead  itself,  denomi- 
nated numen  from  its  principal  character,  viz.,  that  of  a  self- 
originating,  irresponsible  will  and  pleasure.  See  Rem.  on  "  quo 
numine  laeso,"  1.  12  ;  and  "  numine  lunonis,"  1.  52,  and  "  nu- 
mine  nostro,"  2.  396.  It  being  impossible  that  the  word  should 
have  this  latter  meaning  in  the  present  instance,  being  in  the 
present  instance  joined  with  divae,  and  "  the  deity  of  the  deity" 
being  nonsense,  it  remains  that  numen,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, is  the  quality  or  character,  i.  e.  the  self-originating 
irresponsible  will  and  pleasure,  divae,  of  the  goddess ;  and 
Servius's  second  explanation  is  the  only  true  one.  Nor  does  the 
junction  of  numine  with  opitleni  xjm  present  any  obstacle  to  this 
interpretation;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  junction  of  the  second 
substantive  with  the  adjective  need  not  be  so  very  strict  {com- 
pare verse  535 : 

.     .     .     "  potens  arrais  atque  ubere  glebae,'' 

where  "potens"  is  joined  so  much  less  strictly  in  the  sense 
with  "ubere"  than  with  "armis")  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
opulentus  is  a  term  of  very  general  appKeation,  and  by  no 
means  limited  to  opulence  in  precious  metals  and  stones  {SaU. 
Bell.  lug.  57  (ed.  Dietsch) :  "Id  oppidum  [Zama],  in  campo 
situm,  magis  opere  quam  natura  munitum  erat,  nullius  idoneae 
rei  egens,  armis  vitisque  opulentum."    8.  475  : 

"  sed  tibi  ego  ingentes  populos  opulentaque  regnis 
iungere  castra  paro." 

Stat.  Theb.  6.  91 : 

"  silva  .   .  .  largae  qua  non  opiilentior  umbrae 
ArgoHcos  inter  saltusque  eduoata  Lyoaeoe 
extulerat  supra  astra  caput  " 

(where  the  opulence  is  only  of  shadow).  Paulin.  Be  Vit.  S. 
Martini  (of  Saint  Martin  refusing  the  royal  presents)  : 

.     .     .     "  sed  nil  de  mundi  sumere  censu 
mens  opuleuta  Deo  voluit,  terrena  relinquens 
praeniia,  et  aeterni  recondens  niunera  Christi." 
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where  we  have,  precisely,  the  opui.kntum  numine  of  our  text 
and  even  the  two  sorts  of  opulence) .  Nor  let  the  reader  be  so 
simple  as  to  imagine  an  incongruity  between  noNis  and  nu- 
mine. On  the  contrary,  no  two  things  in  the  world  are  more 
congruous,  go  more  invariably  together :  where  there  is  no 
numen  there  are  no  dona,  where  there  are  no  dona  there  is 
no  numen.  Shrines,  temples,  and  even  systems  of  religion,  are 
worldly  rich  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  spiritual  richness,  and 
spiritually  rich  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  worldly  richness. 
Juno  especially  drove  a  good  trade ;  if  she  was  prodigal  of  her 
numen  it  was  not  for  nothing.  Hear  Apuleius  {Florid.  2. 15), 
of  her  temple  in  Samos  :  "  Enimvero  fanum  lunonis  antiquitus 

famigeratum Ibi  donarium  deae  perquam  opulentum : 

plurima  auri  et  argenti  ratio,  in  lancibus,  speculis,  poculis  et 
cuiuscemodi  utensilibus.  Magna  etiam  vis  aeris,  vario  effigiatu, 
vetemmo  et  spectabiU  opere."  And  who  doubts  that  Juno's 
temple  at  Samos  was  not  as  "  opulentum  numine "  as  it  was 
"opulentum  donis?"  who  does  not  from  the  very  bottoiu  of 
his  heart  pity  the  Phineus  of  ApoUonius  Ehodius  (2,  236 ; 

0  Trptv  ttot'  eirtKAuTO?  avipafft  ^ivevs 
oA^"  fiavraffvyri  re), 

whom  the  ugly  Harpies  would  not  allow  to  enjoy  the  rielies 
which  the  numen  he  interpreted  brought  flowing  to  him  in 
such  abundance  (2.  184 : 

.     li^  Se  yavvffdat 
eia  aireipeffiOKTiv  oveiaiftv,  offca  oi  aiei 
8((r<paTa  wev9ofievoi  wepivaicTai  oMai'  ayetpop)  ? 

—Who  blames  heathen  Titus  for  consulting  the  Jewish 
oracle  in  the  rich  temple  in  Syria  (Tacit.  Hist.  2.  k  :  "  Titus 
spectata  opulentia  donisque  regura,  quaeque  alia  laetum  anti- 
quitatibus  Graecorum  genus  incertae  vetustati  adfingit,  de  navi- 
gatione  primum  coneuluit.  Postquam  pandi  viam,  et  mare 
prosperum  accepit,  de  se  per  ambages  interrogat,  caesis  oom- 
pluribus  hostiis.  Sostratus  (sacerdotis  id  nomen  erat)  ubi  laeta 
et  congmentia  exta,  magnisque  consultis  annuere  deam  videt, 
pauoa  in  praesens  et  solita  respondens,  petito  secreto,  futura 
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aperit ")  ?  or  does  not  find  in  the  refusal  to  have  anything  to 

do  with  the  numen  of  the  hare  walls  of  the  Libyan  Ammon 

(Lucan,  9.  619  : 

' '  pauper  adhuc  dcus  est,  nullis  violata  per  aevum 
divitiia  delubra  tenens ;  monimque  piiorum 
iiuinen  Bomano  templum  defendit  ab  auro") 

a  new  proof  of  the  good  sense  of  Cato  ?  Nor  let  the  reader 
precipitately  condemn  this  mutual  attraction,  this  entente  cor- 
diale,  between  "numen"  and  "dona."  Have  we  not  the  same, 
and  no  less  strong,  between  Aptrr/  herself  and  the  universal 
magnet  ?     CalHm.,  Hymn,  ad  lov.,  concludes  with  the  words : 

OJT   apcT-qs  arep  oX^os  eirKTrarat  avSpas  a6|ety, 
out'  apeTT]  atpei/oiQ.  SlSov  5'  aperrjif  re  /cot  o\^'ov. 

And  where  is  the  virtuous  philosopher,  legislator,  jurisconsult, 
diplomatist,  captain,  scholar,  poet,  or  patriot,  who  does  not  feel 
himself  as  incomplete,  as  but  half  a  man,  without  wealth,  as  the 
augur,  pontifex,  or  divine  ? 

With  OPULENTUM  NUMiNE  compare  also  Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  S9 
(ed.  Brunck) : 

jUEAas  6* 
a^7]S  ffrevayfiois  Kai  yoots  Tr\ovTi^sTai. 

Prudent.  Peristeph.  3  : 

"  proximus  occidiio  locus  est, 
qui  tuUt  hoc  decus  egregium  [Yirginem  Eulaliam], 
urbe  potens,  poimlis  locuples ; 
sed  mage  sanguine  martyrii, 
virgineoque  potens  titulo," 

and  our  autlior's  own  (10.  201)  "Mantua,  dives  avis,"  and 
(4.   36)   "  Africa  terra  triumphis  dives,"   and  Ovid's  {Met.  6. 

"  ccce  venit  mag-no  dives  Philomela  paratu, 
divitior  forma." 

And  with  DO>as  opulentum  et  numine,  Callim.  Hymn,  in 
Dian.  21^.8  (of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus)  : 

Kfivo  8e  TOi  iieTfirnTo,  itepi  Operas  fvpv  ffefiiBKov 
SwfxTjBr].  Tov  S'  ovTt  BeiCTepov  orj/frai  tjws 
ouS'  atpveioTepov  p^a  ksv  Tlvdui>a  TrapeASoi, 
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where  Otionoov  corresponds  to  the  opulkntum   numine,  and 
a(t)veioTiQov  to  the  opulentum  noxis  of  our  text.     And  witli 

HIC  TKMPLUM  CONDEBAT  OPULENTUM,  Hom.  Ill/mil.  itt  A])Oll.  5"?,' 
OtfOat  T     IVl  TTlDfU    l'I)(>l'. 

NuMiNE  mvAK.  Had  there  been  no  divae,  it  might  Ixave 
been  doubted  whether  the'"mjaien"  spoken  of  was  the  miraeu 
of  the  place  itself  ^as  Ovid,  Fast.  3.  ^95  : 

.     ,     ,     "  nigGv  illius  irmbvn, 
quo  poBses  viso  dieeie,  nmnen  iiiest,'' 

Val.  Flaec.  3.  4L>8  : 

"  utq\ie  metum  numeixjiw  loco,  siicmmque  quieteiii 
aiUidit. ' ' 

Claud.  Bnpf.  Prox.  S.  353: 

"  inde  timor  numenque  loBO  nemorisqiie  senoctae 
pareitiir") 

or  the  numen  of  Juno.     The  addition  of  jhyae  removea  all 
doubt. 


452-453. 

AEREA  GUI  GKADIBUS  SURGEBANT  LtMINA  NEXAEQUE 
AEHE  TEABKS  FOBTBUS  CAHDO  STRIDEBAT  ABNIS 

VAE.  LEOT. 
*NKXAE  I  mm..  Pal,  Med.  II  |f .  Ill  Rome,  1460,   147;? ;    Von.  1470, 

1471,1472,1475;   Mil.   1475,1492;    P.  Manut.  ;    D.  Heins.  ;   Phil,; 

Burm. ;    Heyne ;  Pott. ;  Jabn  ;  Thiol ;    Dorph. ;    Wagn,  (1832,  1841, 

1845)  ;  Ribb. 
viycxAE  II  i-s,  viz.  Aug.  A. 


*  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  the  most  careful  exaramation  tlmt  tho  roadiiig  of  tha 
Vat.  Fr.  is  nbxa,  not  nexak,  as  eiToneousIy  represented  by  Bottaii.  Misled  by 
the  erroneous  representations  of  Bottari,  that  the  reading  of  this  nianusoript  was 
NBXAE,  I  wrote,  in  favour  of  that  reading,  thjit  long  diatribe  in  tho  Clasuwal 
Journal  (No.  xx.),  London,  July,  1818,  which  has  unfortunately  been  but  too 
well  received,  and  made  too  many  converts.     Immediately  on  the  publication  of 
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XiXAl!  Ill  Probus  (Keil's  ed.,  p.  9,  1.  29):  "  Multi  kixae  legunt,  non 
KEXAE-,"  Servius;  Burm.  (in  MS.);  Catrou ;  Voss;  Forbiger  (3rd 
ed.)  ;  Ladewig;  Peerlk. ;  Haiipt ;  Wagn.  (Zerf.  Virg.,  and.  JPraest.). 

KixAK.  The  mistake  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the  horizontal 
strokes  of  the  E — always,  and  especially  the  bottom  one,  very  short  in 
the  ancient  letter — have  become,  by  long  process  of  time,  and  by  much 
rubbing,  so  obliterated,  that  the  letter,  -except  upon  very  close  exami- 
nation indeed,  presents  quite  the  appearance  of  I.  Many  E's  in  this  MS. 
have  become  equally  indistinct,  through  the  operation  of  time  and  use, 
and  would  be  equally  mistaken  for  I's,  if  the  mistake  were  not  ren- 
dered impossible,  either  by  their  occurring  where  no  I  can  have  place,  as 
in  Acathes,  1 .  660,  or  by  the  effaced  parts  of  the  letter  having  been 
restored  by  a  later  hand,  as  in  ET,  1.  683,  "  labores,"  1.  601,  or  by  both 
causes  operating  together,  as  in  "Phoenissa,"  1.  674,  and  "Cythera,'' 
1.  684,  where  the  E  first  effaced,  so  as  to  appear  to  be  I,  is  yet  never 
mistaken  for  I — first,  because  the  word  requires  E ;  and,  secondlj',  be- 
cause the  ef  accd  parts  have  been  restored. 


The  reading  nixae  recommended  in  1848  in  the  CImsical 
Museum,  and  in  1852  in  my  "Twelve  Years' Voyage,"  has 
been  generally  adopted  by  editors  posterior  to  those  dates.  I 
have  to  express  my  regret  for  the  injury  which  I  have  thus 
been  the  means  of  inflicting  on  the  Yirgilian  text.  Deceived 
myself,  viz.,  by  the  representation  of  Bottari,  that  the  reading 
of  the  Vatican  Fragment  was  nixae,  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
adopt  that  reading  ;  nay,  I  went  farther,  and  recommended  it 
to  editors  and  readers  of  Virgil,  as  the  only  reading  out  of 
which  an  appropriate  sense  could  be  elicited.  My  example 
and  my  arguments  produced  only  too  much  effect,  and  the 
editions  of  Forbiger  (1852),  Haupt,  Wagner  (1861),  and 
Conington  all  read  nixae,  several  of  them  not  merely  quoting 


that  article  nixae  was  adopted  by  Forbiger,  Mho  was  then  publishing  his  third  edi- 
tion ;  soon  after  by  Ladewig;  then  by  Haupt  ;  then  by  Wagner :  "  JTixae  recepit 
Ladewigius,  item  Hauptius ,  nunc  ego  quoq[ue  desero  Medicei  auctoritatem  in 
quoestNEXAE"  {Led.  Virff.)  of  course  and  as  usual,  ignoring  me  altogether; 
and  very  lately  by  Conington.  Since  the  above  observations  were  written,  I  have 
again,  December,  1864,  examined  the  MS.,  and  am  again  convinced  that  the 
rrading  is  nexae. 
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NiXAE  as  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  Fragment,  but  referring 
specially  to  the  article  in  my  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage."  Hivihg 
since  that  date,  on  two  different  occasions — namely,  in  1857 
and  1864: — collated  the  Vatican  Fragment,  and  satisfied  myself 
by  a  very  careful  examination  of  each  Hue,  that  the  reading 
of  that  MS.  i#NEXAE,  not  jSixae,  and  that  what  has  been  mis- 
taken by  Bottari  for  an  I  is  inreality  an  B  worn  down  by 
time,  I  feel  bound  thus  openly,  and  without  disguise,  to  acknow- 
ledge my  mistake,  and,  as  far  as  I  can,  make  amends  for  it  by 
proposing  an  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  reading  nexae. 
The  two  lines  contain  a  deicription  of  the  iaiiiu,  door,  or  en- 
traiice  of  the  temple.  I  use  the  three  words,  ianua,  door,  or  en- 
trance, because  there  is  no  word  in  any  language  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  to  express  the  general  idea  of  entrance,  definitely 
and  explicitly,  without  resting  on  the  parts,  and  for  want  of 
such  specific  word  for  the  whole  compound,  a  word  which  pro- 
perly expresses  a  part  {ex.  gr.  postes,  ianua,  door,  entrance, 
th'ur,  meio  ;  Ouua,  obSoc,  ttuAji)  is  used  to  express  the  whole. 
The  two  lines,  I  say,  contain  a  description  of  the  whole  door  or 
entrance.  The  passage,  or  opening  into  the  building,  being 
the  essential  thing — the  sine  qua  non  —inasmuch  as  equally 
affording  entrata  ed  iiscio,  whether  there  is  any  means  of  tem- 
porarily closing  it  or  not,  is  placed  first.  It  is  called  limina, 
from  the  limen,  or  sill,  wliich  formed  the  line  of  separation 
between  inside  and  outside,  and  which,  being  always  elevated, 
had  to  be  stepped  over  by  the  person  entering  or  coming  out. 
From  this  limen  the  whole  opening,  the  whole  ostium,  com- 
prehending the  two  sides,  or  sideposts  and  lintel,  came  to  be 
called  limina,  a  term  sometimes  extended,  so  as  to  mean  not 
only  the  whole  door,  with  all  its  parts,  but  the  whole  house ; 
but  in  our  text  used  to  express  the  portal  alone,  i.  e.,  sill,  side- 
posts,  lintel,  and  included  opening,  considered  as  a  whole. 
Compare  8.  362  : 

.     " '  haec,'  inquit,  '  limina  victor 
Alcides  subiil;  haec  ilium  regia  cepit,'  " 

came  in  at  tim  door;  ptmed  under  tJm  lintel— ih.&  meaning,  as 
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there  can  Le  no  doubt,  the  words Ibeiug  tlie  words  of  Evanderto 

Aeneas  as  he  led  him  into  his  palace,  8,  369  ! 

"  talibus  inter  se  dictis  ad  tecta  subibant 
Imupeiis  Erandri     .     .     .     .     ,  . 

1it  Ventum  ad  sedes  i  '  Ilaec,'  inqilit,  '  liiiiinii  vitli»' 
Alcideo  siibiit ;  haec  ilhim  regia  cepit.'  • 


Dixit,  et  angiisti  subtci'  fastigia  tci-ti 
ingentein  Aeneara  duxit-" 

Ovid,  Md.  13.  kk  (of  the  palace  of  Fame)  ; 

'•  itinnmerOsqtie  aditus,  ac  mille  fOfaniinil  tecti« 
addidit,  et  nuUie  inulusit  limina  portls, 
iiocte  dieque  patent'' 

[tlie  portals  stand  open  day  and  night,  inasmuch  as  they  hare  no 
valves,  postes  or  fores,  stops  orimpediments  of  any  kind  where- 
with to  close  those  parts].  The  real  essential  eilti*aiice«  the 
LIMINA,  are  described  as  aerea,  and  as  raised  on  steps  (ghadibus) 
— AEKEA  cx'i  GKAtsiHiJS  srKGlJBAN'r  LiMiKA.  The  picture  thus 
]iresented  to  us  is  that  of  a  brazen  portal  elevated  on  steps— in 
other  words,  of  a  building  elevated  on  steps,  and  having  a  brazen 
portah  Not  one  word  has  yet  been  said  of  closing  this  portaL 
We  see  the  steps  going  up  to  the  building,  we  see  the  building 
at  the  elevation  of  the  steps,  and  we  see  its  brazen  portal- 
Exactly  similar  at  the  present  day  is  the  great  portal  of  the 
Baptistry  in  Florence ;  threshold,  lintel,  and  side-posts,  all  of 
solid  brass.  The  steps  alone  are  wanting,  a  want  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  elevation  pi  the  level  of  the  piazza  outside,  at  present 
so  much  above  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  church  that  you 
actually  descend  from  the  piazza  into  thfe  interior. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  a  building  should  have  a  limina, 
an  entrance,  a  Avay  in  and  out— there  should  be  means  of  ooca- 
sionally  closing  this  entrance.  These  means  are  described  in  the 
next  clause ;  they  are  nexae  aebe  tuahes — tkabbs,  put  to- 
gether with  brass,  /.  c.  wooden  trabes  ;  planks  united  together 
^vith  brass,  brass-plated  ("  aeratas,"  11.  481)  ;  a  stop  or  barricade 
for  the  passage,  made  of  wooden  planks,  strengthened  with.brass- 
Wp  have  now  the  jjaitxa,  the  open  passage,  portal,  or  entrance, 
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and  we  have  a  brass-plated  planking  for  temporarily  closing  or 
stopping  it  up-  But  neither  is  this  enough ;  the  means  of  stop- 
ping it  up  are  not  yet  in  their  place  ;  the  door  is  not  yet  hung, 
nor  do  we  yet  know  what  shape  it  is,  or  wliether  large  or  small. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  next  clause  to  inform  us  of  this.  This 
clause  informs  us  by  its  cakuo  that  the  stop  or  impediment  was 
hung  ;  by  its  fokibus,  that  it  was  in  the  shape  of  folding  doors' 
as  we  say,  i.  e.  that  it  had  a  right  hand  and  a  left  hand  fluQi'l 
meeting  each  other  in  the  middle ;  and  by  its  striuebat,  not 
merely  that  these  fores  turned  on  hinges,  but  that  they  were 
in  actual  use,  and  not  merely  in  actual  use,  but  of  great  size  and 
weight,  and  so  making  a  loud  jarring  noise  (stride  bat)  when 
they  were  opened  or  closed.     Compare  2.  479  :   • 

"  ipse  inter  primes  corropta  diua  bipeniii 
liniina  perrumpit,  postesque  a  cardine  vellit 
a«ratos ;  iamque  extisa  trabe  firma  cavavit 
robora,  ct  ingentem  lato  dedit  ore  fenestrum' 

(where  we  have  the  "  limina"  (entrance)  closed  with  its  stop  or 
impediment,  and  therefore  "  dura,"  and  requiring  to  be  broken 
open,  ("perrumpit")  ;  the  stop  or  impediment  itself  ("  postes") 
(the  FORES  of  aur  text)  filling  up  the  "  limina,"  and  described  as 
"aeratos"  (the  nexak  aere  of  our  text),  and  requiring  to  be 
torn  away  (" fe//i^  a");  the  trabes  of  which  the  stop  or  impedi- 
ment (the  "aerati. postes")  consisted;  and  finally  the  material 
the  "robora"  (hard  wood),  of  which  the  trabes  themselves  con- 
sisted).    ApoUon.  Ehod.  1.  784  (of  Jason)  : 

0  8'  eTTi  x^'^^'*^  o/x^ar'  (peiffai 
i/iaiTtT^  oiTT/AeyeaJS,  o(^^'  a^Aaa  Sa^ad'  iKixve-j 
v\linru\7)S'  aveffav  Se  iroKas  TCfiix^a'JevTi  depairyat 
StKMSas,  ivruKTOttriv  aprijtsjxsvas  <rayt^eiTirtir 

(where  rrvXag  (port am,  ianuam)  corresponds  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  i-imina  of  our  text,  SiKXiSut;  to  the  Foiuisu.s,  and 
aaviSmaiv  to  the  TRABEs).     Hom.  11.  12.  130 : 

oAA'  ayairtTTTafi.ii'a.s  fX"'-'  "■'■'^f^'' 
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^where  again  We  have  the  irvXi}aiv,  the  gate,  doorway,  or 
opening;  the  aavtSai;  trabes — ^constituting  the  stop  or  impedi- 
merit — ^and  these  aavtda^,  not  tiriKtKXuafjiivac,  closed,  hut 
n>  aTTETrrn/ujvac,  't'ide  qpe«).     Hom,  //.  1"2.  k^S  : 

as  EKriDO  iBvs  aaviSoiv  ipfpf  Xaav  aetpas, 

at  pa  TTvXas  eipvvro  trvKa  frri$apo>s  ApdpvtdSi 

SmKiSas,  v^n\as'  5oioi  S'  tvraa'Bei'  OX'?'* 

fixoy  f7r7}fAoi^oif  fita  5e  K\rfis  eTrapTjpei* 

(TTTj  5e  /io\'  tyyvs  tojj/,  Kat  epeitra/xeyos  /3aA6  /iefftTaif 

ev  Sta^as     , i      .     .     »      4     .      « 

prj^e  5'  aJr'  aix<pOT€povS  Oaipovs'  inffe  Se  \lBqs  affw 
$^i6ofruf/7},  p.iya  5'  aii<pi  irv\ai  fiVKOi^  oi/5'  ap   oxv^^ 
fffX^^^'^'^^i  rfoviSts  5e  Stet/uayey  aWvSis  aWtj 
\aos  vnat  pnnjs 

(where  we  have  the  aavtSig  (trabes)  of  the  closed  irvXaf 
SikXiSuq  (limina,  fores)  forcibly  separated  from  each  other, 
and  torn  from  the  hinges).  See  also  Hom.  IL  18.  275 ;  SI. 
535;  Od.  2.  Shk;  21.  16k;  22.  17 h;  in  all  which  places 
there  is  further  mention  of  these  tfnviSsc 

Nexae  aere  trabes,  planks  twined  round  with  bronze, 
planks  round  which  strips  of  bronze  were  twisted  or  twined- — 
whether  in  a  circular  form,  like  bracelets,  or  in  a  spiral  form, 
no  matter.  In  either  form  they  served  the  double  purpose  of 
ornamenting  and  strengthening  ;  Ovid,  Met.  3.  66k  •' 

"  impediimt  hcderae  leraos,  nexiiqne  reciuvo 
serpimt.'' 

Utd.  15.  659 : 

"  hunc  raodo  serpenteni,  baciilum  qui  nexibiis  ambit, 
pel'spicc." 

Ibid.  h.  k90  : 

..."  Erimij's, 
nexaque  vipereis  diatelldens  brathla  nodis 
eaesaricm  excuesit." 

The  first  question  which  presents  itself  to  the  student  of  this- 
is  :  what  is  Iimina  ?  Hardly,  he  says  to  himself,  the  sill  or 
^^res/io/rf  proper,  else  it  had  been  not  limina  but  limen.  It 
can  only  be  the  doorcase,  or  parts  forming  the  portal  or 
entrance,  and  consisting  of  the  two  LIM^^■A  (the  limen  infe* 
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rum  and  limen  superuruj  and  two  postes).  A  refer- 
ence to  2.  479  : 

.     .     .     "  correpta  dura  biiJonni 
liraina  perrumpit ;" 

4.  202 : 

.     .     .     "  variis  florentia  limina  sertis  :" 
3.  351 : 

.     .     .     "  Scaeaeque  amplector  limina  portao  ;" 

Claud.  Niipt.  Honor,  et  Mar.  90  : 

"  beryllo  paries,  et  iaspide  lubrica  surgunt 
limina)  despectusque  solo  ealcatur  achates  ' ' 

[the  lofty  doorcase  is  slippery  with  jasper,  «'.  e.  is  of  smoothly- 
polished  jasper ;  the  epithet  "  luhrious,"  peculiarly  proper  for 
the  limen  inferius  or  limen  properly  so-called,  being  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  four  limina  constituting  the  opening  or 
entrance]  establishes  the  conjecture.  These  limijja, 
we  are  informed,  were  of  bronze  (aerea),  and  not  only 
were  of  bronze,  but  on  the  top  of  a  flight  of  steps  (gradibus 
surgebant).  The  next  question  which  presents  itself  is  :  what 
are  the  trabes  ?  "With  Heyne  and  Conington,  the  doorposts  ? 
No;  for  first,  the  doorposts  have  been  already  spoken  of  under 
the  general  term  limina  ;  and  secondly,  the  trabes  are 
very  expressly  distinguished  from  the  postes  by  Statius,  SUe. 
1.  3.  SU  (of  the  villa  of  Vopiscus)  : 

"  quid  primum,  mediumve  canam  ;  quo  fine  quiescam  f 
auratasne  trabes,  an  Maul'Os  uudique  posted, 
an  picturata  lucentia  marmora  vena 
inirer,  an  emiesas  j>er  cuncta  eubilia  lymphas  ?" 

The  trabes  are  the  girders,  the  great  cross-beams  supporting 

the  roof  ;  Hor.  Od.  2.18: 

' '  non  trabes  Hymettiae 
premunt  columnas  ultima  recieas 
Africa," 

Claud,  mliiifln.  1.  162  : 

.     .     ,     "  et  niveae  (mirum  !)  coepere  colunnma 
ditali,  subitoque  trabes  lucere  metallo." 

Claud.  J^upL  Honor,  ef  Mar.  88  :  , 

.     ,     "  trabibusque  smaragdic 
gupposuit  caesas  hvacinthi  rupo  columnas." 
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Sil.  3.  17  (of  the  temple  of  Hercules  in  Libya)  : 

"  vulgatum,  nee  cassa  fldes,  ab  origine  fani 
impositas  durai'e  trabes,  solasqiie  per  aevuui 
C'Ondentum  novisse  manus." 


Sen.  Thyed.  6Jf5 


.     .     .     ' '  f  ulget  Uc  turbae  capax 
imniane  tectum,  cuius  auratas  trabes 
variis  columnae  nobiles  maculia  ferunt." 


Lucan.  10.  3  (of  Cleopatra's  banqueting  room)  : 


"  ipse  locus  templi,  quodvix  corruptior  aetas 
exstriiat,  instar  erat ;  laqueataque  tecta  ferebant 
divitias,  crassuraque  trabes  absconderat  auruin." 

Virg.  Aen,  2.  U^8  : 

"  auratasque  trabes,  veteruni  decora  alia  parentum, 
devolvunt." 

And  especially  Claud.  Raiit.  Pros,  1.  2J^2 : 

.     .     ' '  trabibus  solidatur  aenis 
culmeii," 

—in  all  which  instances,  "  trabes  "  are,  very  plainly,  the  great 
cross-beams  supporting  the  roof;  and  in  the  last  instance,  as  in 
our  text,  are  of  bronze. 

But  why  are  the  girders  nexae  aere,  while  the  portal,  the 
LiMiN A,  are  simply  aerea  P  Nexae  aere  is  descriptive  of  the 
structure  of  the  girders,  viis,,  that  they  are  not  solid  beams  of 
bronze,  but  hollow,  and  consisting  of  bronze  plates  riveted 
together.  And  why  is  the  nexae  to  be  so  understood  ?  why 
are  the  trabes  not  solid  beams  of  bronze,  but  hollow,  and  con- 
sisting of  bronze  plates  riveted  together,  viz.,  so  as  to  form  (each 
of  them)  a  three-sided  open,  or  four-sided  closed,  canal  or  tube  ? 
For  the  simple  reason  that  such  precisely  was  the  structure  of 
the  trabes  or  girders  of  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  in  Eome 
(Platner,  Beschreibung  Eomn,  p.  508  (speaking  of  the  girders  of 
the  portico  of  the  Pantheon,  taken  down  by  Pope  Urban  VIII., 
in  order  to  melt  them,  and  form  out  of  the  bronze  the  baldaccldno 
over  the  high  altar  in  St.  Peter's,  and  cannon  for  the  castle  of 
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St.  Angelo)  :  "  Ueber  diesen  gewolben  erhob  sicli  ein  dachstuhl 
mit  40  fuss  langen  balken  [trabea']  von  vergoldetem  erz,  von 
denen  jeder,  naoh  dem  bericht  von  augenzeugen,  aus  drei  star- 
ken,  mit  nageln  verbundenen  pl?itten  bestand  und  daher  gewis- 
sermassen  wie  ein  canal  gebildet  war,"  Guhl  und  Koner,  Dan 
Xichen  der  Oriechen  und  Bome.r,  2.  32  (of  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa 
in  Rome) :  "  Das  dach  der  vorhalle  wurde  von  balken  getragen 
die  aus  erz  bestauden  und  einer  zeichnung  des  Serlio  zufolge 
nach  einem  in  der  heutigen  zeit  zu  grosser  bedeutung  gelangten 
prinoip  oonstnurt  gewesen  zu  sein  soheinen,  indem  sie  nicht 
massiv  sondern  aus  erzplatten  zu  jeneu  viereckigen  rohren 
zusammengenietel  [riveted  together,  nexae]  vvaren,  welche  die 
neuere  mechanik  in  grosserem  masstabe  ausf  iihrt  und  zu  briick- 
en  u.  s.  \v.  verwendet"),  and  the  Pantheon  being  either  just 
built,  or  in  process  of  building,  at  the  time  Yirgil  was  writing 
his  Aeneid,  opportunity  was  taken  by  the  poet  to  compliment, 
not  only  Agrippa,  the  builder,  but  through  Agrippa,  Augustus 
himself,  the  builder's  father-in-law,  by  allusion  to  the  new 
building  with  its  bronze  limina,  its  bronze  fores,  approached 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  its  bronze  girders,  the  latter  con- 
sisting of  bronze  laminae,  riveted  together  so  as  to  form  (open 
or  closed)  canals  of  bronze. 

Nexae  aeke,  not  united  with  bronze,  i.  c,  by  means  of  bronze 
rivets  or  clasps,  or  other  joinings  of  bronze,  but  united  of 
bronze,  /.  e.,  consisting  of  plates  of  bronze  riveted  or  otherwise 
united  together.  Compare  Epigr.  Agathiae  Scholastici,  Antliol. 
Pal.  7.  201, : 

Oi/K6Ti  Ttov,  TKri/lov,  (TIC0Tre\uv  fteravacrrpta  nepit^i 
7r\£KTos  XftrraKeais  oiKos  ex**  ce  \vyois 

[frAEK-nc  o(Koe  Ati70(c,  cage,  dwelling,  interwoven  of  withes, 
rinninbits,    i.  e.,    interwoven    of  withes].      Ovid,    Hcroid.  19. 

13U: 

"  et  nondum  nc^is  anguo  Medusa  comie' 

[not  Medusa's  hair  knotted  wit/i  snake,  but  Medusa's  hair 
knotted  of  snakes,  Medusa's  hair  of  knotted  snakes],  Ovid,  Met. 
7.  1^12  : 
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.     .     .     ncxia  adamaiite  (Satenis, 
Cerberon  abstraxit ' ' 

(where  "adamante"  is  the  adamant,  not  which  hound  the  chains 
together,  but  of  which  the  chains  consisted,  and  where  "  nexis 
adamante  catenis"  is  the  translation  of  Aeschylus's  aSafiav- 
ToStTOKTi,  Prom.  Vinct,  IJ^S).  Aesch.  From.  Vinct.  If50  (ed. 
Schiitz)  : 

KouTe  Tr\ivBu(ptls 

where  n-Xirflu^tic  is  "  textae  ex  laterihus,"  not  "  cum  lateribus". 
Prudent.  Peristeph.  10.  886  : 

"  iam  nunc  secandi  doctus  adsit  artifex, 
qui  cuncta  norit  riscerum  confinia, 
vel  nexa  nervis  disparage  vincula' ' 

(where  "  nervis  "  is  the  nerves  of  which  the  bonds  are  made,  the 
nerves  which  form  the  substance  of  the  bonds).  Also  Claud. 
Laus  Serenae,  3 : 

' '  vile  putas  donum,  solitam  consurgere  gemmis, 
et  rubro  radiare  mari,  si  floribus  omes 
reginae  regina  comani" 

[the  hair  dressed  so  as  to  seem  to  be  a  tower  of  gems,  to  rise 
above  the  head ;  all  of  gems,  a  structure  of  gems.J  And  finally 
compare  Lactantius's  riddle.  Catena  {Si/mpos.  5) : 

"  nexa  ligor  ferro  multos  habitura  ligatos," 

where  "nexa  ferro"  is  not  linked  icith  iron,  but  linked  o/iron, 
consisting  of  iron  links. 

The  structure   is  not :    cm   aeeea  limina  gradibus  suk- 

GEBANT  NEXAEQUE  [_eranf\  AERE  TRABES,  but  I  CTJI  AEREA 
I.IMINA    NEXAEQUE     AERE     TRABES    SURGEBANT    GRADIBUS.      The 

several  parts  of  the  temple  at  Carthage,  viz.,  portaj,  door, 
and  roof  timbers,  are  set  before  the  reader's  eye  by  our  poet 
for  the  same  reason  for  which  the  several  parts  of  the  temple 
of  Aesculapius,  and  even  the  statue  of  the  god  within,  are  men- 
tioned by  Ovid  in  his  account  of  the  shaking  of  that  temple  by 
the  present  deity,  Md,  15.  671  : 

.  "  adveiituque  suo  signumque  arasque  foresqiie 
marraoreumque  solum  faatigiaque  aurea  movit," 
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for  the  same  reason  for  ■which  the  several  parts  of  his  house  are 
set  before  the  eyes  of  the  pontiflces  by  Cicero  in  his  oration,  pvo 
domo  (ed.  Lamb.  p.  413) :  "  non  existimo  .  .  .  illos  tam  oupidos 
liminum  meorum  et  columnarum  et  valvarum  fuisse ; "  and 
again,  ibid.  :  "  qui  parietibus,  qui  tectis,  qui  columnis,  ac  posti- 
bus  meis,  horrificum  quoddam  et  nefarium  omnique  imbutiun 
odio  bellum  intulistis,"  viz.,  for  the  sake  of  graphic  effect. 

To  the  objection  made  by  Conington  to  the  foregoing  eluci- 
dation of  our  text,  viz.,  that  it  "  introduces  a  particular  about 
the  rest  of  the  building  between  two  particulars  about  the 
door,"  a  sufficient  answer  will  be  found  in  the  "introduction" 
by  Cicero  in  his  Oratio  pro  domo  sim,  quoted  above,  of  a  parti- 
cular about  the  rest  of  the  building,  viz.,  the  columns,  not 
merely  "  between  two  particidars  about  the  door,"  but  between 
the  selfsame  "two  particulars  about  the  door,"  viz.,  between  the 
particular  of  the  limina  and  the  particular  of  the  fores. 


459-460. 


ARTIFICUMQUE  MAMUS  INTER  SE  OPEKUMQUE  LABOllEM 
MIRATUR 


VAR.  LECT. 
MiEATun  I  Med.  (Fogg.)  JI  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  Nonius;  Serv.,  as 

appears  from  his  gloss  :  "  habebat  artificura  coraparationem  ;"  Venice, 

(1470) ;    Aldus   (1514) ;  P.   Manut.  ;  D.   Heins. ;    N.   Heins.   (1670)  ; 

Heyne;  Wakef . ;   Jahn;   Wagn.  (1832,  1841,  1861);   Thiel ;  Siipfle ; 

Forb. ;  Ribb.  ;  Coningt. 
uiEANTUE  III  Peerllc.  (coni.) 

It  is  of  small  consequence  that  I  omitted  to  take,  when  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, the  MS.  readings  of  the  word.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
they  are  unanimously  miraiue. 


Compare  Plant.  Mostell.  101  (ed.  Eitschl)  : 

"  aedes  qiuim  extempio  sunt  paratac,  expolitae,  factae  probe  examussini, 
laudant  fabrum  atque  acdis  probant :  sibi  quisque  inde  exeinplum  expetnnf. 
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Ar'iificum  manus,  /.  e.  "  pingendi  rationem  cuiusque  artifl- 
cis  propriam,  ergo  varias  variorum  artiflcum  picturas ;  inter  se 
Hc.  comparans.  Abhis  distingues  opekum  laboeem,  aedem  ipsam 
magnifice  exstructam,"  Wagner  (1845, 1849) ;  "  opera  cum  vulgo 
dicantur,  quae  statuariorum  et  caelatorum  labore  effeota  sunt : 
MANUS  AKTiFicuM  pictmus  hic  dici  cum  Servio  putabimus," 
Wagner  (1861).  Both  explanations  are  alike  erroneous.  Aii- 
TiFicuM  MANUS  is  not  Specially  the  j^aintings,  nor  is  opeuum  r.A- 
B())iEM  either  the  sculptures  and  carvings  or  the  temple  itself. 
AKTIFICUM  MANUS  is  the  workmens'  handiwork,  i.  e.  the  residts  of 
the  workmens'  handiwork,  and  op  brum  laborem  is  the  labour 
these  results  cost.     Compare  Oeorg.  2.  155  : 

"adde  tot  egregias  urbes  operumque  laborem" 

(where  "  operum  laborem  "  is  not  a  labour  different  from  the 
"urbes"  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  verse,  but  the  labour  of 
building  those  very  urbes) ;  infra  511 : 

"  operumque  laborem 
partibus  aequabat  iustis' ' 

[jlii'ided  tlic  labour  of  the  wm-ks  in  fair  proportions^.  The  con- 
struction of  the  verse  is  thus,  as  the  construction  of  Virgil's 
verses  so  often  is,  in  the  highest  degree  antithetical,  operum 
being  opposed  to  artificum  and  laborem  to  manus.  It  is  as  if 
Virgil  had  said  :  "  The  laborious  execution  of  the  works  of  the 
artists,  or  the  laboriously  executed  (manus  i.aboeem)  works  of 
the  artists  (operum,  aetificum).  Virgil  does  not  enter  into  the 
minutiae ;  does  not  say  whether  the  works  were  sculptures,  or 
paintings,  or  architectural ;  speaks  of  them  in  the  verse  in  the 
same  general  and  indefinite  manner  (viz.,  as  works  (operum)  the 
execution  of  which  (manus)  had  cost  much  labour  (laborem))  in 
which  he  had  spoken  of  them  in  the  word  singula  in  the  verse 
but  one  preceding.  Whilst  Aeneas  is  going  over  the  several 
masterpieces  (singula),  admiring  the  execution  of  the  artists, 
and  the  labour  they  had  spent  on  their  works,  he  sees  (videi) 
viz.,  among  the  works,  of  which  he  is  admiring  the  laborious 
execution,  and,  no  doubt,  on  the  walls,  a  painted  representation 
(pictura)  of  the  Ilian  battles,  &c. 
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Manus.  The  hnmh,  i.  e.  the  handiwork  (compare  Tacit. 
Annul.  1.  61:  "Prima  Yari  castra  lato  arahitu,  et  dimensis 
jirincipiis,  trium  legionum  manus  ostentabant ")  exactly  as  in 
Greek,  x^'P  and  iraXa/uri  (Pausan.  7,  pp.  403  and  404 :  ri  m 
2(i/jaj  Upa,  Kai  iv  Apyu  S/jiXfSoc  x«'pfc-  Compare  Soph. 
P/nhct.  1206 : 

■      .  IDS  T<va  8t)  pefTfS   iraKafiav    irore ;) 

and  in  English,  hand.  (Milt.  Far.  Reg.  If..  55  : 

"  many  a  fair  edifice  besides     .... 
.     .  thou  may'st  behold 

outside  and  inside  both,  pillars  and  roofs, 
caiTed  work,  the  hand  of  famed  artificers, 
in  cedar,  marble,  ivory,  or  gold," 

(where  "  hand  of  famed  artificers "  seems  to  be  Milton's  transla- 
tion of  our  author's  artificumqiie  makus).    Milton,  Par.  Lost. 

9.  U37  : 

"  among  thick- woven  arborets  and  flowers 
imbordered  on  each  bank,  the  hand  of  Eve"). 

Manns  and  moles  are  applied  by  Tacitus,  {Gennm:ii(i,  37)  on 
a  somewhat  similar  occasion,  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  "  manus  "  and  "  operum  labor"  by  Yirgil  in  our  text:  "  Cas- 
tra ac  spatia  quorum  ambitu  nunc  quoque  metiaris  molem  manim- 
que  gentis,  et  tam  magni  exitus  fidem,"  where  "  molem  "  is  the 
greatness  and  importance  of  the  people,  and  "  manus"  the  works 
they  were  able  to  execute. 

Inter  SE  belongs  to  makus-— exactly  as,  9.  457,  "inter  se  " 
belongs  to  "  spolia ; "  exactly  as,  2.  454,  "  inter  se  "  belongs  to 
"tectorum;"  and  exactly  as,  Liv.  29.  28  ("a  meridie  nebula 
occepit,  ita  ut  vix  concursus  navium  inter  se  vitarent"),  "inter 
se"  belongs  to  "  navium." 

Manus  inter  se,  the  various  hands,  the  several,  or  respective 
hands,  i.  e.,  the  handiworks  of  the  respective  artists,  just  as  (r«) 
"  spolia  inter  se,"  several  or  respective  spoils,  viz.,  the  belt  of 
Eemulus,  the  phalerae  of  Ehamnes,  the  helmet  of  Messapus 
and  other  spoils  not  particularly  mentioned ;  (l»)  "  tectorum 
inter  se  Priami,"  the  several  premises  of  Priam,  those  in 
which    Priam    himself  and  the   several   members   of   Priam's 
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family,  dwelt  respectively,  viz.,  the  house  in  which  Priam  dwelt 
himself,  the  house  in  which  Hector  dwelt,  the  house  in  which 
Paris  dwelt,  the  house  in  which  Polites  dwelt,  &c.,  and  (c) 
"  navium  inter  se,"  the  several  ships.  In  the  whole  three  in- 
stances as  well  as  in  our  text,  the  expression  "  inter  se  "  is  ap- 
plied to  objects  forming  a  group,  and  indicates  a  certain  relation- 
ship between  those  objects,  precisely  as  in  8,  452 : 

"  illi  inter  sese  niulta  vi  brachia  tollunt," 
— and  Sil.  8.  197:  "dumque  inter  se  mirantur,"  it  is  applied 
to  sithjects  forming  a  group,  and  implies  a  certain  relation  be- 
tween those  subjects.  The  structure,  therefore,  is  no  unusual 
structure,  the  sense  afforded  by  the  text  as  it  stands  is  appro- 
priate, and  there  is  as  little  occasion  for  mirantur — the  con- 
jecture of  Peerlkamp  (dumque  inter  se  mirantur),  aiming  to 
reduce  the  expression  to  the  category  of  subjects  connected  with 
inter  se,  and  for  the  attainment  of  this  aim  not  hesitating  to 
introduce  a  plural  where  only  a  singular  is  being  talked  of 
(aeneas  ausus,  lustkat,  opperiens,  videt,  constitit  lacry- 
mans,  inquit;  therefore  also  miratur.     Compare  verse  498: 

"  haec  dum  Dardanio  Aeneae  miranda  videntur, 
dum  stupet,  obtutuque  haeret  defixus  in  iino'') 

as  there  is  for  "  intrans "  the  wholly  arbitrary,  not  even  so 
much  as  attempted-to-be-justified  sic  placitUm  of  Ribbeck. 


462. 
atridas 


VAS.  Z^CT. 

ATHiDAs  m  P.  Manut.  ;  D.  Heias.  ;   N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Wakef.  s  Wagn. 

(1861);  Ribbeck. 
ATKIDEM  III  Seneca  {Ep.  lOll)  ;  La  Cerda. 

0  Yer.,  St.  Gall 


Atriuas.     The  two  Atridae  considered  as  one  party.    Com- 
pare Aesch.  Agam.  kO  : 

Ilpiafiov 
fxeyas  ayriSiKos 
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465-468. 

SUNT  HIC  ETIAM  SUA  PRAEMIA  LAUDI 
SUNT  LACRYMAE  KERUM  ET  MENTEM  MOETALIA  TANGUNT 

•       .       .       •  .       .  ANIMUM  PICTUEA  PASCIT  INANI 


Sunt  etiam  hic  lacrymae,  i.e.  miseratio,  rerum;  deflentur 
res,  /.  e.  casus  hiunani ;  sunt  hic  pectora  quae  lacrymas  imper- 
tiant  casibus  et  calamitatibus  aliorum.  Et  mentem  mortalia 
TANGUNT,  et  res  humanae  casusque,  quibus  iactari  solent  mor- 
tales,  afficiunt  bominum  qui  has  terras  inhabitant  animos  mise- 
ratione,"  Heyne,  followed  by  Wagner,  Yoss,  Jahn  (who  com- 
pares 2.  784,  "lacrymas  dilectae  pelle  Creusae"),  and  Forbiger. 
So  the  commentators,  understanding  sunt,  sunt,  to  be  co-ordi- 
nates, and  supplying  to  the  second  sunt  the  hic  etiam  of  the 
first.  I  object,  firstly,  that  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  res 
without  adjunct  signifies  res  adversae,  casus,  and  that  we 
find  "  afflictis  "  added  to  it  only  ten  lines  previously,  in  order  to 
give  it  such  sense  ;  secondly,  that  if  this  had  been  the  meaning 
intended  by  our  author,  we  should  have  expected  the  hic 
ETiAJi  to  be  repeated ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  words  where  they 
occur  again,  Venant.  Fortun.  Poem.  I/..  26  (Epitaph.  Yilithutae) : 

"  heu  lacrymae  rerum,  lieu  sors  iuimica  ™'orum ! 
cur  placitura  facis  quae  dolitura  rapis  ?" 

can  by  no  possibility  signify  tears  for  misfortunes,  but  must 
signify  tears  of  the  world.  And  so  I  understand  our  text — 
"  Tears  are  universal  (rerum),  belong-  to  the  constitution  of 
nature,  and  the  evils  of  mortality  (mortalia)  move  the  human 
heart." 

The  verse  sunt  lacrymae  rerum,  et  mentem  mortalia 
TANGUNT  is  thus  not  a  further  enunciation  of  the  particular 
sympathy  of  the  Tyrians  with  the  Trojans,  but  a  general  reflec- 
tion concerning  human  sympathy,  viz.,  that  tears  are  part  of 
the  constitution  of  nature,  and  to  be  met  with  wherever  there 

HENRY,  AESEn>EA,  VOL.  I.  *5 
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are  men.  It  is  as  if  Aeneas  had  said:  "  Behold  Priam !  Even 
here  the  misfortunes  of  the  brave. meet  with  sympathy,  for 
sympathy  is  a  part  of  human  nature."  Compare  Ooripp.  de  Laud. 
Justin.  1.  Ud  : 

"  quid  fimdis  laerymas  ?  rerum  quid  gaudia  defies .' " 

[the  joy  of  the  loorld^  :  "  Why  do  you  lament  that  which  all  the 
world  rejoices  at  ?'  viz.,  the  death  of  your  father,  and  your  suc- 
cession to  the  crown. 

Rerum,  the  world.  Compare,  Hor.  Sail.  9./^:  "dulcis- 
sime  rerum"  [sweetest  man  in  the  world].  Ovid,  Met.l.  213  : 
"  pulcherrime  rerum"  [finest  man  in  the  world].  Ovid,  Heroid. 
9. 107  (Dejaneira  to  Hercules) :  "  maxime  rerum"  [greatest  man 
in  the  world].     Ovid,  Met.  13.  508  (Hecuba,  of  herself)  : 

.     .     .     ' '  modo  maxima  rerum, 
tot  generis  uatisque  potens  " 

[the  greatest  woman  in  the  world].     Ovid,  Met.  12.  502 : 

.     .     .     "  quid,  quod  fortissima  rerum 
in  nobis  natura  duplex  animalia  iunxit?" 

[the  bravest  animals  in  the  world].    Ovid,  Met.  11.  623  : 
"  Somhe,  quies rerum;  placidissime,  Somne,  deorum" 

[quiet  of  things,  of  the  whole  world].  Ibid.  1.  380  (Pyrrha 
and  Deucalion)  : 

.     .     .     "  mersis  fer  opem,  mitissima,  rebus  " 

[drowned  world].     Ovid,  Fast.  6.  273  (of  the  earth)  : 

"  cumque  sit  in  media  rerum  regione  locata" 

[in  the  middle  of  thiiit/s,  i.  c,  of  the  world  or  universe].  Ovid, 
Met.  15.  736  : 

"  iamque  caput  rerum  Eomanam  intraverat  urbem.'' 
Ovid,  e.r  Ponto,  2.  2.  1?: 

"  in  rerum  dominos,  movimus  arma  deos." 

Tirg.  Aen.  1.  286  : 

"  Eomauoa  rerum  dominos,  gentemque  togatam." 

Mentem   t.vngunt.      Compare    (j>pivt^v   avOaTTTirai,   Eurip. 

Med.  Si. 

MoKTALiA,  the  ■  trouhles   of  men,  of  mortals  ;  the  incidents, , 
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of  mortal  mpn,  of  humanity,  ra  dvrjTa  (Eurip.  Ion,  969).  The 
expression  is  a  sufBciently  common  one.  Compare  Lucan,  2. 
18:  "  et  habent  mortalia  casus"  [r//.  "  et  habet  mortalia 
casus"]  ;  Ovid,  Met.  7.  5:?5  : 

"  diim  visum  mortale  mahini,  tantaeque  latebat 
causa  nocens  dadis,  pxignatum  est  arte  medondi" 

[as  long  as  the  disease  was  believed  to  be  natural,  not  a  visita- 
tion from  heaven],  Imn^ortalia  is  used  similarly  by  Lucre- 
tius (.5.  122)  : 

"  immortalia  mortali  sermone  notantes" 

[immortal  thiiigs,  L  e.,  things  not  pertaining  to  humanity,  nor 
subject  to  death,  chance,  decay,  &c.] 

Animum  pictura  pascit  ixani. — IxAxi,  unsubstantial,  of 
no  use,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  picture.  See  Rem. 
on  5.  673 ;  and  compare  Georcj.  2.  285 : 

"  non  animum  modo  uti  pascat  prospectus  inanem," 

where  the  sense  is  :  "  gratify  the  sight,  and  no  more  ;  afford 
no  more  substantial  service  than  mere  gratification  of  the 
sight." 


474-475. 

PRIMO  QUAE  PEODITA  SOMXO 
rVDTDES  MULTA  VASTABAT  CAEDE  CKUEXTUS 


"  Peimo  SOMXO  :  prima  parte  noctis,  ut  {Georg.  1.  208)  'Libra 
die  somnique  pares  ubi  fecerat  horas,'  ut  graviorem  ostenderet 
somnum.  Aut :  prima  nocte,  quia  antea  in  Troia  Ehesus  non 
fuerat,"  Servius.  The  first  of  these  interpretations  has  been 
adopted  by  Thiel,  Wunderlich,  Peerlkamp,  and  Forbiger  ;  the 
second  by  La  Cerda  and  Wagner  (1861) ;  the  latter  of  whom 
-observes,  "pri:m()  somxo,  non  prima  parte  noctis,  qua  somnus 
sane  est  altissimus  (cui  explicationi  adversatur  Homerus,  II.  10. 
i'jl,  ioo),  sed  prima  nocte  postquam  ad  Troiam  venit  et  prius- 
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quam  equi  eius  pabula  gustassent  Troiae."  Both  interpreta- 
tions are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  erroneous;  the  picture  which 
YirgQ  wishes  to  place  before  his  readers  being  that  of  Ehesus 
and  his  army  asleep  (Horn.  II.  10.  Ulk :  Pijtroc  8'  iv  ni<j(o  tuSt), 
and,  while  asleep,  attacked  and  slaughtered  by  Tydides.  It  is 
this  picture,  viz.,  that  of  Rhesus  attacked  and  slain  in  his  sleep 
by  Ulysses  and  Tydides,  which  has  been  copied  by  Claudian  in 
the  comparison  he  has  instituted  (6  Com.  Honor.  //.77)  between 
the  open,  manly,  daylight  exploits  of  Stilicho — 

.     .     .     ' '  taciti  qui  nulla  f raiule  soporis 
ense  palam  sibi  pandit  iter" — 

and  the  stealthy  midnight  maraudings  of  the  two  Greek  chief- 
tains [ibid.  i70)  : 

"  nunc  miM  Tydiden  attollant  carmina  vatum, 
quod  iuncto  Mens  Ithaco  patefacta  Dolonis 
indicio,  dapibusque  simul  religataque  somno 
Thracia  sopiti  penetraverit  agmina  Ehesi, 
Graiaque  rettulerit  captos  ad  castra  iugales  " 

— a  picture  in  which  'the  sleep  of  Rhesus  constitutes  so  important 
a  feature  that  the  painter  immediately  proceeds  to  set  it  a 
second  time  before  your  eyes,  informing  you  that  even  if 
Rhesus  had  not  been  asleep,  but  wide-awake,  he  had  still 
afforded  to  Tydides  and  Ulysses  a  much  easier  victory  than 
Alaric  afforded  to  Stilicho  : 

' '  adde  quod  et  ripis  steterat  inunitior  hostis, 
et  cui  nee  vigllem  fas  est  componero  Ehesum." 

Add  to  all  which,  that  even  so  plain  a  writer  as  Tryphiodorus 
has  thought  it  necessary  in  his  matter-of-fact  account  of  the 
killing  of  Rhesus  to  add  to  the  "  stratagem-favoni-ing  night" 
the  "  fetters  of  sleep"  (v.  28)  : 

Kai  SoKttjv  VTTO  vuKTa  KUKU  TTcTreSTtfievoy  vnyw, 
"PtICFOV  /xeV  QpTJlKGS  skcokvoj/. 

Somno,  therefore,  is  not  used  for  iiocte,  but  is  to  be  understood 
literally,  exactly  as  in  its  similar  junction  with  primo,  Phae- 
drus,  3.  10.  29  : 

.  .  .  "  simul  adspexit  filiuin, 
sanctamquc  uxorcm  dormientem  cubiculo, 
sopita  pr'unu  quae  nil  somno  senserat ;" 
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and  Propert.  1.  3.  1  : 

"  (jiiiilis  Tliesca  iaciiit  cedcntc  carina 

languida  dosortis  Gnosia  Uttorilms, 
qiialis  et  acculniit  primo  Ccplioia  soiiiiio 

lihoi-a  iam  duris  paiitibus  Andvomcde, 
iici'  minus  assidiiis  Edonis  fossa  chori'is 

il^ualis  in  herboso  concidit  Apidano : 
talis  visa  mihi  moUem  spirarc  quictem 

Cynthia  non  certis  nixa  caput  manibns" 

— in  both  which  passages,  as  in  oui-  text,  the  force  of  the  paint- 
ing lies,  in  the  first  place  and  essentially,  in  "  somno,"  literally 
understood.  Soiixo  once  rightly  understood,  viz.,  that  it  is 
used  in  its  literal  and  primary,  not  in  its  secondary  and  derived 
isense,  primo  somno  presents  no  difficulty :  peimo  somno,  the 
first  sleep  of  Rhesus  and  his  army  after  their  arrival  in  Troy ; 
•equivalent  to :  "  scarcely  were  they  well  asleep,  after  their 
an-ival" — exactly  as,  -j.  8o7,  no  sooner  bad  Palinurus  fallen 
asleep — 

"  vix  prlmos  inopina  qiiies  laxaverat  artus" 

— tlian  he  was  thrown  overboard  by  Somnus.  That.this  was 
actually  the  case,  viz.,  that  they  had  scarcely  fallen  asleep 
before  they  were  attacked  by  Tydides  and  Ulysses,  appears 
from  a  comparison  of  the  two  accounts  we  have  of  the  transac- 
tion— ^Homer  informing  us  {uhi  supra)  that  the  two  Greeks  did 
not  set  out  upon  their  expedition  imtil  two-thirds  of  the  night 
had  been  already  spent ;  while  it  appears  from  the  account 
given  by  Euripides,  that  Rhesus  did  not  arrive  at  the  Trojan 
camp  until  about  the  same  hour  ;  for  (1),  in  the  very  opening 
scene  it  is  already  the  fourth  watch,  and  Rhesus  has  not  yet 
arrived  {RJicsm,  verse  1,  chorus  of  night-watchmen) : 

jSa^i  TTpos  evvas  Tas  ^KTopcovs 

Tis  imatTTriiTriov  aypvtrvos  jSaiTfAews, 

€t  TCVX^'PopOiV  S€|aiTO  ViOlV 

OL  rerpafj-otpov  vvktos  (ppovpav 
iraiTns  (TTpaTMS  trpoKaSriVTai. 

■(^),  (verse  41)  the  Greeks  have  had  their  fires  burning  iraaav 
av   opfvav,  still  Rhesus  has  not  yet  arrived : 
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trvpaiBei  (TTpaTos  Apyohas, 

EKTop,  "KOLffav  CLV   op<pvav, 

BiiireTT]  Se  veccj/  irvpffots  (Trad/xa. 

TTas  5'  Aya/j.e/j,voviay  Trpoffeffa  ffrpaTOS 

evwxios  dopv^u  (TKTivaVf^ 

j/eapau  Tiy'  etpi^fx^voi  fia^tv' 

{where  iraaav  oprpvav  is  not  merely  the  whole  dark  or  dark- 
ness, but  the  whole  night,  i.  c,  the  whole  night  long,  as  is 
shown  by  the'  use  of  the  word  wKra  in  place  of  op^vavy 
verse  95  : 

aiBova'i  iraffay  vvicra  Ka/XTra^as  irvpos, 
Kai  fiOL  BoKovffty  ov  fxeyety  es  avpiov^. 

(3),  verse  138,  the  whole  Trojan  army  is  asleep,  and  Rhesus 
not  yet  arrived : 

EK.   <XT^iX<av  5e  Kofffiei  (Tv/xfxaxovs'  Tax   °-^  ffrparos 
RivoLT   aKovffas  vvKTspovs  eKK\T}(rias. 

(4),  verse  285,  the  march  of  Ehesus  is  by  night : 

vvKTOs  yap  ovti  <pav\ov  efi^a\etv  ffrparoVj 

and,  verse  289  : 

Spvfj.oy  VVKTOS  evdijpov  fA.o\a>v. 

(5),  verse  518,  E-hesus  arrives,  and  Hector  appoints  him  his 
quarters,  and  gives  him  the  watchword : 

j/vy  fx^v  KaTavXiffd-qTe'  Kat  yap  ev<ppovr\. 
Sei^o)  5'  cydi  (Toi  X^P'^^i  f  ^«  XP'H  (J'Tparoy 
Toy  (Tou  yvx^yiTcti,  tou  Terayix^vov  Slx<x- 
^uy$T}(xa  5'  Tjfxty  ^ot^oSj 

and  Ehesus  has  but  just  retired  to  his  appointed  quarterSj  when 
a  watchman  (a  watchman,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of  the 
Trojan  camp  ;  for,  as  it  will  soon  appeal',  Ehesus  sets  no 
watch)  informs  us  that  morning  is  fast  approaching,  and  that 
it  is  time  for  the  fourth  watch  to  be  relieved  by  the  fifth, 
verse  528 : 

Tiyos  a  <pu\aKa  ;  Tts  a/xet^ei 

ray  efxay  irpaTa  ; 

dueTUi  (fTj/jL€ia  Kai  eirTaTropoi 

UKeiaBes  aidepiai' 

ix^ffa  6*  aiGTOS  ovpayov  TroTaTai. 

eypecOe  {tl  fieWeTe  j)  KOiTay, 

eypead^  €ts  (pvKaKav. 

ov  KevcrffeTe  fiTjvados  aiyKav  ; 
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Terse  544 : 


yiyverai. 

OVKOVV  AVKIOVS  TreflTTTriV  ^t/A.OKTJl' 

^avras  eyeipeiv 

Katpos  K\ripov  KaTa  fioipav. 

(«),  only  after  all  this  has  happened,  and  therefore  at 
a  late  hour  of  the  night  indeed,  does  Minerva  warn  Ulysses 
that  Ehesus  must  be  killed  before  the  morning  light, 
verse  600  : 

aySpa  S'  ov  ireiryirfle  ffvfifiaxov 
Tpota  lioKovTo.  Priffov  ov  tpavXta  rpoira  ; 
OS  et  Sioiffet  j/uktcl  ttjpS'  es  avptov, 
oure  fffp'  AxiAXeojs,  ovt'  av  AiavTos  dopv, 
/UTj  irayra  irepffai  vava-raS/i.'  Apyeiav,  (rx^Soi, 
Teixi  KaraiTKa'^iavTa,  Kai  irvXav  effa 
Xoyxfl  irXaretay  effSpo/jLr]!/  ttolov^^vov. 
TOUTOV  KaraKTas,  iravr*  exeis. 

And  (y),  it  is  immediately  announced  that  Ehesus  has  been 
kiUed,  whereupon  the  play,  having  occupied  the  entire  night, 
closes  with  the  daybreak,  verse  988  :  ^wc  yap  vi^tpag  rodt. 

This  late  arrival  of  Ehesus — after  a  fatiguing  march,  and 
when  the  night  was  already  far  spent — ^serves  not  only  to  ex- 
plain the  words  pkimo  somno,  viz.,  that  he  had  barely  fallen 
asleep  when  he  was  fallen  upon  by  the  two  Greek  marauders,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  disembarrass  the  story  of  some  of  its  very 
obvious  diiEculties,  («)  showing  how  it  happened  that  Ulysses 
and  Diomede  found  Ehesus  and  his  army  asleep  without  any 
watch  set,  viz. :  because,  arriving  only  just  before  daybreak  and 
greatly  exhausted  by  their  journey,  they  had  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived within  the  Trojan  lines,  nor  had  encamped,  but  had 
merely  thrown  themselves  on  the  ground  for  a  short  rest,  and 
without  taking  the  usual  precautions,  verse  616  : 


verse  765 


oAA.*  eKTOS  avTov  ra^euj/  /careuvatrec 
EKTwp,  ews  ay  vi/|  afieiypriTat  tpaos  : 

•     evdofj.ev  ireSoa'Ti^eiSt 
Koira  So/itecTes,  ovS'  ecppovpeiTO  arparos 
<pv\aKat(Xt  vvKTepotfftVf  ouS'  ev  ra^effiv 
t/ctiTO  Tevxv,  KKijBpa  t'  ovk  eiri  (vyots 
iTTTwy  KaSTip/iOiXd',  us  oy«|  €7reu96TO 
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KpaTOvvTas  vfias  Kafp^hpevovras  petcy 
irpvfijfaKTt'  tjtavXws  5'  evSofiev  TreirroiKOTes, 

and  {b),  explaining  how  it  happened  (viz.,  owing  to  the 
extreme  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  fatigue  of  the  soldiers) 
that  the  horses  had  not  yet  tasted  the  grass  of  Troy  nor  the 
water  of  the  Xanthus — a  thing  which  could  not  have  happened 
if  Ehesus  and  his  army  had  arrived  the  preceding  day,  or  even 
the  preceding  evening ;  the  very  first  thing  necessary  to  do  in 
such  case  being,  to  do-up  the  horses  for  the  night,  and  give 
them  drink  and  fodder.  Nay,  over  and  above  all  this,  the 
arrival  of  Ehesus  so  late  at  night,  and  so  fatigued,  adds  point 
and  interest  to  the  narration,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  us  to  see 
how  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  failing  was  an  expedition  on 
which  the  final  fate  of  Troy  depended ;  for  if  Ehesus  had  arrived 
a  little  earlier  in  the  night,  or  if  Ulysses  and  Diomede  had 
delayed  their  expedition  but  a  very  little  longer,  the  fatal 
horses  would  have  been  foddered,  the  expedition  of  Diomede 
and  Ulysses  would  have  failed,  and  the  whole  fate  of  Troy  been 
diiierentj  verse  602  (Minerva  speaking) : 

OS  €i  Siotffei  vvKTa  ttivS'  es  avptoVy 

0UT6  (Tip'  AxtA\€«s,  OUT*  av  Atayros  SopVj 

fit]  TTavTa  Trepffai  vavffTadpC  ApyetaVj  ffx^&ot. 

The  arrival  of  Ehesus  so  late  at  night,  and  with  his  soldiers 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  was  therefore  no  accidental  or  indifferent, 
but  a  very  essential,  part  of  the  story,  and  present  to  the  mind 
of  Virgil  when  he  wrote  these  words,  no  less  than  it  was  present 
to  the  minds  of  Homer  and  Euripides. 

Pkimo  somno  therefore  neitlier  means,  with  those  com- 
mentators who  have  followed  Servius's  first  interpretation,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  night,  nor,  with  Servius's  second  interpretation, 
and  La  Cerda  and  Wagner,  on  the  first  night  after  Rhesus  had 
arrived  at  Troy;  but  it  means,  simply,  plainly,  and  literally,  in 
the  beginning  of  Ehesus' s  sleep,  not  long  after  Ehesus  had  fallen 
asleep  (Ev  cipx»j  tov  KaOivBtiv, -Thiloair.  Imag.  1.  2.  "Vix 
toto  corde  quierat,"  Claud,  in  Bufin.  2.  327),  primo  joined  with 
SOMNO  having  the  same  force  which  prima  has  when  joined 
with  quies  (compare  8.  407  : 
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'■  indo  {ubi  priiiin  qiii's  modio  iani  noctia  abactae 
Liimculo  cxpulerat  somuuni,  cum  femina  prinuun, 
cui  tolerai-o  colo  vitam  tenuique  Jlinerva 
impositum,  cinerem  et  sopitos  siiscitat  igncs)" 

(where  the  adjective  "prima"  in  the  first  line  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  adverb  "  primum"  in  the  second ;  and  where  the 
sense  is,  not  "  when  the  first  qities,"  but  "  when  quies  first,"  i.e., 
as  soon  as  quies  had  expelled  sominis).    3.  69  : 

"  inde  uhi  pritna  quies  pelago,  j>lacataque  vcnti 
dant  maiia' '  . 

[as  soon  as  there  was  itest  to  the  sea ;  as  soon  as  ever  the  sea  had 
become  quiet,  when  first  the  sea  became  quiet].  Liv.  21.  5 : 
"  Hannibal  praelio  abstinuit ;  castrisque  super  ripam  positis, 
quum  prima  quies  silentiumque  ab  hostibus  fuit,  amnem  vado 
traiecit."     Ovid,  Met.  8.  81  : 

"  talia  dicenti  [Scyllae]  ciirarum  maxima  nutrix 
nox  intervenit,  tenebrisque  audacia  erevit. 
prima  quies  aderat,  qua  curis  fessa  diurnis 
pectora  somnus  habet.   tbalamos  taciturna  patemos 
intrat." 

Virgil,  Aen.  1.  723  :  "  postquam  2)riiita  quies  epulis  mensaeque 
remotae"  [as  soon  as  ever  they  ceased  eating;  no  sooner  had 
they  ceased  eating  than,  &c.J.  Ovid,  Met.  8.  83  :  "prima  quies 
aderat"  [he  was  in  his  first  sleep;  as  we  say  in  English,  "had 
just  fallen  asleep"]);  and  the  Latin  expression  primus  somnus 
(and  scarcely  less,  the  Latin  expression  prima  quies)  being 
the  translation  and  equivalent  of  the  Greek  expression  Trpwroc 
vTTvoQ  (Thucyd.  7.  43:  Auroe  fuv  airo  Trpcurov  virvov  .  .  . 
avaXa(5(ov  rrfv  traaav  arpanav,  s\wpii  irpoQ  rag  ETTi/ToAac'  [after 
the  first  sleep,  i.  e.  about  midnight ;  or,  explained  by  Bekker, 
Valla,  and  Tortus, post primam  vigiliani].  Thucyd.  2.  2  :  0r)/3aiwv 
avdptg  oXiytii  ttXuovq  TpiuKoaiwv  .  .  .  iiarikQov  Trspi  TtpwTOv 
virvov  %vv  ottXoic  £?  HXaTaiav  Trjg  Boiairiag  .  .  .  ETn/jjayovTO 
Sc  KOt  avtw^av  rag  nvXag  nXaroKov  avdptg,  l^avKXsiSrjC  re  koi 
oi  fiiT  avTov  [Plataea  therefore  was  "  prodita  primo  somno"]. 
Aristoph.  Vesp.  31  (Sosia  speaking)  : 

e5o|€ /ioi  TTcpi  irparov  virvov  fv  tti  UuKvi 
(KKKriffia(eiv  Trpo$aTa  iripKaBinieva, 
PaKTripias  exovra  Koi  rpifiavia). 
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Compare  Macrob.  Soinn.  Scij}.  1.  3  :  "  <I>avra<T/xa  vero,  hoc  est 
visum  emu  inter  vigiliam  et  adultam  quieteni  in  quadam  ut  aiunt 
prima  somni  nebula  adhuo  se  vigilare  aestimans,  qui  dormire  vix 
coepit,  adspicere  videtur  irruentes  in  se  Tel  passim  vagantes 
f  ormas,  a  natura  sen  magnitudine  sen  specie  discrepantes"  (where 
the  "  adulta  quies,"  the  full  and  deep  sleep,  and  the  "  prima 
somni  nebula,"  the  first  dimness  of  sleep,  the  first  forgetfulness 
of  sleep,  are  specially  contrasted).  Quint.  Deel.  10.  7  :  "lam 
totam  domum  ac  familiam  quies  prima  sopiverat,  et  tacentibus 
tenebris  venerat  tempus  dulcissimum  matri"  \jiot  the  first  of 
more  sleeps  than  one,  but  the  beginning  of  sleep].     Val.  Flacc. 

8.  79: 

"  iEe  baud  Aeolio  discedere  fessus  at  aiiro, 
nee  dare  permissae  (quamvis  iuvet)  ora  quieti 
sustinet,  ao  primi  peroussus  mibe  soporis 
homiit,  et  dulces  exciissit  ab  arbore  somnos." 

Sidon.  ApoU.  Ep.  1.  2  (of  the  habits  of  Theodoric) :  "  Cum  sur- 
rexerit  [a  coena],  inchoat  nocturnas  aulica  gaza  custodias, 
armati  regiae  domus  aditibus  assistunt,  quibus  horae  ^j»-mh' 
sop)oris  vigilabuntur."     Sil.  Ital.  9.  90 : 

"  ecce  sub  adventuni  noctis  jOfimiOBqiie  soporem," 

— ^the  "  primus  sopor"  of  which  three  last  passages,  like  the 
"  primus  somnus"  and  the  "  prima  quies"  of  the  passages  pre- 
viously quoted,  is  the  beginning  or  early  part  of  sleep  ;  exactly 
as  (I),  Arat.  Phaenom.  ^1  : 

•KoKKt)  ijiatj/ofiGi'T]  EA.i/c7;  irpwrijs  otto  yvicTos, 

TTpwrrj  vv%  is  the  begiiming  or  early  part  of  night;  ['i),  Ovid, 
Amor.  2.  19.  37  : 

"  at  tu,  formosae  nimium  secure  puellae, 
incipe  iam  prima  claudere  node  forem." 

Mela,  1.  8 :  "  Fons  media  nocte  fervet,  mox  et  pauUatim 
tepescens,  fit  luce  frigidus;  tunc  ut  sol  surgit,  ita  frigidior 
subinde ;  per  meridiem  maxime  riget.  Sumit  deinde  tepores 
iterum,  et  prima  nocte  calidus,  atque  ut  ilia  procedit,  ita  calidior ; 
rursus  cum  est  media  perfervet."  Stat.  Theh.  5.  195  : 
"  contiouere  cbori :  dapibus  ludoque  licenti 
fit  modus,  etprimae  decrescunt  murmura  noctis," 
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aad  Auson.  Ephcin.  1.  1  : 

"  maue  iam  clarum  rescrat  fenestras  ; 
iam  strepit  nidis  vigilax  hirundo ; 
tu  volut  priinam  mediamque  noctnii, 
Parnicno,  dormis," 

"  prima  nox"  is  the  same ;  (3),  Acii.  G.  ^oJ  : 

.     .     .     "  q^iialem  primo  qui  sxirgere  meiisf 
aut  videt  ant  vidisse  pntat  per  mibila  limam," 

"  primus  mensis"  is  the  beginning  or  early  part  of  the  month  ; 
(4),Lucan,  2.  21: 

.     .     .     "  sic  fioicrc  pi'liiio 
attouitae  tacuere  domus,  qiium  corpora  nondiira 
couelamata  iaeent,  nee  mater  crine  sohito 
cxigit  ad  saeros  fanmlarum  braehia  planctus  : 
scd  quum  membra  premit  fugiente  regentia  vita, 
vultusque  exanimcs,  oculosqiie  in  morte  natantes, 
necdnm  est  ille  dolor,  sed  iam  metus," 

"  primum  funus"  is  the  beginning,  or  first  moments,  of  death  ; 

(5),  Aen.  1.  54-5  : 

.     .     .     ■'  ^))-i/»ffC|ue  vetant  eonsistere  terra," 

"  prima  terra"  is  the  edge  of  the  land,  the  shore;   (G),  Ovid, 

Amor.  3.  2.  63  : 

.     .    .     "  potes,  si  forte  iuvabit, 

canceUis  primos  inscriiisse  pedes," 
"primi  pedes"  are  the  tips  of  the  legs,  /'.  e.  the  feet  (see  Eem.  on 
"  vestigia  primi  alba  pedis,"  5.  566) ;   [7),  Aen.  6.  255,  "primi 
sub  lumina  solis  et  ortus ;"  and  Calpurn.  Eel.  8.  6  : 
"  incipe,  dum  salices  haedi,  dum  gramina  raccae 
detondent,  viridique  greges  permittere  campo 
et  ros  et  primi  snadet  dementia  solis," 

"  primus  sol"  is  the  early  sun;  and  (8),yle«.  7.  ^1^  :  "  iiiediam 
nigra  carpebat  nocte  quietem,"  "  media  quies"  is  the  middle  of 
sleep,  sleep  far  on  in  the  night,  niffm  nocte.  Not  that  the 
Italians  of  the  present  day  do  not  use  their  corresponding  ex- 
pression 2^rimo  sonno  in  both  senses ;  or  that  we  have  not  on  the 
one  hand  the  statement  of  the  Delia  Grusoa :  "  Primo  sonno, 
prima  giovanezza,  e  simili,  vagliono  '  il  prinoipio  del  sonno,'  '  il 
principio  delta  giovanezza,'  e  simili ;"  and  on  the  other  hand, 
Petrarch's  [Canson.  3,  pr.  parte) : 

"  e  non  mi  stanca  primo  sonno  od  alba," 
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and  Villaui's  (8.  109):  "Di  notte,  quasi  alpriino  soiino,  apparve 
ill  aria  un  grandissimo  fuoco ;"  but  that  no  argument  can  be 
drawn  from  the  Italian  practice,  until  it  is  first  shown  that  a 
similar  practice  prevailed  among  Latin  writers,  or  at  least  until 
it  is  shown  that,  in  the  Yirgilian  passage,  the  expression, 
fifjnyntiirJjj  understood,  affords  a  better  sense  than  understood 
Utprally.  In  conclusion,  let  me  warn  the  reader  against  the 
physiological  dogma  of  Servius,  repeated  with  so  much  confi- 
dence by  Wagner,  that  the^r.s-^  sleep,  or  sleep  in  the  beginning 
of  the  night,  is  the  heaviest,  deepest,  and  least  easily  disturbed 
("  Der  erste  schlaf  ist  der  tiefste  ;  daher  peimo  quae  prodita 
soMNo,"  Thiol.  "Cum  Wunderlich,  Observ.  in  TihuU.  1. 10: 8, 
Thielio  et  Peerllcamp.  interpretor:  alto  somno ;  primus  enim 
somnus  altissimus,"  Forbiger)  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  first  sleep 
is  the  least  sound,  the  most  disturbed  by  startings,  both  body 
and  mind  continuing  for  a  long  time  after  the  commencement 
of  sleep  to  feel  and  remember  more  or  less  distinctly  the  im- 
pressions of  the  previous  day;  and  it  is  only  as  the  night 
advances  ("adulta  noote,"  Ammian.),  and  the  sleep  continues, 
and  body  and  mind  become  gradually  more  and  more  tranquil- 
ized  and  rested,  that  the  sleep  becomes  profound  and  deep, 
and  involves  the  whole  being  (Stat.  AcliiU.  1.  619  : 

"  scandetat  roseo  medii  fastigia  caeli 
lima  iugo,  totis  ubi  somnus  inertior  aKs 
defluit  in  terras,  mutumque  amplectitur  orbom  "), 

whence,  no  doubt,  the  so  generally  received  opinion,  that 
morning  dreams  are  true,  the  sleep  being  then  less  disturbed 
and  broken,  and  the  dreams  consequently  more  consistent,  less 
mixed  up  with  the  real  transactions  and  impressions  of  the 
preceding  day ;  consequently,  are  less  referred  to  past,  events, 
and  more  to  future, «.  e.  are  regarded  as  more  prophetic.  Com- 
pare Mosch.  Europa,  1 : 

^vpuirri  TTore  KvTrpis  etri  y^vKvi/  jfKev  oyeipov, 
vvKTOs  ore  rpirarov  \axos  iffTarai,  eyyvdi  S'  Tins' 
vTryos  ore  yKvKiuy  fisKtros  ^K^^apoiffiv  cpi^uv, 
\vfftfie\7]Sy  trcSaa  fiaXoKCi)  Kara  ipaea  Betrna, 
€UT6  Kat  arpeKeuv  Trotfiaiperat  eOvoi  oynpuy 

(where  we  have  not  only  the  morning  sleep,  but  its  sweetness, 
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and  the  truthfulness  of  its  dreams— the  soiuicllino,  sonnrrcllo  crony 
of  the  Italians) .     Also,  Horn.  Od.  I/.-  8I/.0  : 

<piKov  Se  OL  7}Top  laydr]^ 
us  01  si/apyes  ouetpov  eiretrtTuro  vvktos  a^oKyu. 

Hor.  Sat.  1.  10.  S3: 

..."  Quiriuus      , 
post  mediam  nqctem  visus,  cum  somnia  vera." 

Ovid,  ITeroid.  10.  11)5  : 

' '  nanique  sub  aurorae  iani  dorinitante  Ificerna, 
somnia  quo  cerni  tempore  vera  sclent." 

Old  baUad : 

' '  one  April  morn  reclined  in  bed, 

just  at  the  hour  wben  dreams  are  true, 
a  fairy  form  approached  my  head, 
smiling  beneath  her  mantle  blue." 

The  physiological  rationale  of  Rhesus's  deep  sleep  is  to  be 
sought  in  his  want  of  sleep,  a  want  produced  by  his  fatiguing 
march  and  his  having  been  up  all  night — causes  sufScient  to 
make  him  sleep  sound,  even  on  his  first  lying  down ;  and,  when 
joined  with  the  absence  of  the  usual  night  watch,  quite  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  his  being  so  easily  sm-prised  by  the  astute 
and  audacious  enemy. 

Prodita.  "  Subaudi  a  DoJone,"  La  Cerda.  No,  no  !  not 
betrayed  in  his  sleep  by  Dolon,  but  betrayed  to  Dolon  by  his, 
sleep.  It  is  never  by  yoiu-  enemy  you  are  betrayed.  If  you 
are  betrayed   at   all,   it  must  be  by  your  friend.     Compare 

9.  373  : 

' '  et  galea  Eui-yaluni  subliistri  noctis  in  umbra 
prodiiiit  immemorem,  radiisquc  adversa  refulsit." 

10.  592 : 

.     .  "nulla  tuos  cumis  fuga  segnis  equornm 

prodidit,  aut  vanae  vertere  ex  hostibus  umbrae." 

And  especially  Ovid,  Seroid.  10.  5  (Ariadne  to  Theseus)  : 

"  in  quo  me  somnusque  mens  male  prodidit,  ct  tu, 
per  facinus  somnis  insidiate  meis," 

and  ibid.  10.  117  : 

"in  me  iurarunt  somnus,  ventusque,  iidesque  ;" 

and,  placing  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  ibid.  1.  JO  : 

"rottrdit  et  ferro  Ehesumque  Dolonaque  facsos  ; 
utquc  sit  hie  somno  proditiis,  iUe  dolo  ;" 
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also,  Metast.  Arias.  1.  3 : 

' '  oh  dio  \ 
svenato  il  padre  mio 
giace  cola  su  le  tradite 2)'i,iime''' 

[betrayed,  viz.,  by  those  wbo  should  have  guarded  it,  by  the 
guards];  ao^d.  E rang.  Math.  26.  U8 :  O  Se  wapa^i^ovg  qvtov 
tSojKei'  avToic  crrjjufior,  Xt-yiuv'  ov  av  tpiXriaw,  avrog  tan'  Kpar»|- 
(jart  avTov. 


478-482. 

PARTE HASTA 


Compare  Sil.  4.  254  (ed.  Eup.),  of  Tarius  dragged  along  the 
ground  by  his  runaway  horse : 

"  volvitur  ille  solo ;  nam  pronum  effundit  in  armos 
fata  extrema  ferens  abies,  rapiturqiie  pavore 
tractxis  eqyti,  vinctis  connexa  ad  cingula  membris. 
longa  cruor  sparse  Uq^uit  vestigia  campo, 
ct  trcmiilos  cuspis  ductus  in  pulvere  signal." 

Compare,  also,  Hippolytus  dragged  hy  his  runaway  horses  and 
chariot,  Eurip.  Hipiml.  1S36 ;  and  the  fabricated  story  which 
the  messenger  tells  Clytemnestra  of  the  death  of  Orestes, 
8ophocl.  Elect.  7U8. 

Millinghen  {Peintures  de  Vases  Grecs,  planche  17)  gives  us 
a  representation  from  a  Greek  vase,  of  the  sepulchral  monument 
of  Troilus,  authenticated  by  the  inscription  of  his  name  upon 
tlie  (T7)}Ar),  and  states  that  it  is  the  only  known  artistic  memorial 
of  Troilus  in  existence. 
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483-486. 

INTEREA  AT)  TEMPLUM  NON  AEQTJAE  PALLABIS  IBANT 
CRINIBUS  ILIADES  PASSIS  PEPLL'MQirE  FEREBANT 
SUPPLICITER  TRISTES  ET  TUXSAE  PECTORA  PALMIS 
DIVA  SOLO  i'lXOS  OCULOS  AVERSA  TENEBAT 


SuppLiciTER. — "  SuppiJciTER  TRISTES,"  Wagner.  "Wrong. 
"Ferebant  SUPPLICITER,"  Heyne.  Nearly  right,  but  not 
quite.  SuppLiciTER  belongs  botb  to  ferebant  and  ibant,  but 
principally  to  ibaxt — peplum  ferebaxt  being  secondary  to 
and  expletory  of  ibamt  crinibus  passis  ;  and  the  sense  being  : 
■n-ent  [icith  dishevelled  hair,  carrying  the  pephis,  sad  and  heating 
their  breasts)  to  supplicate  the  goddess.  See  Aen.  2.  SSU,  and 
Rem. 

I  know  no  example  anywhere  of  suppliciter  joined  to  an 
adjective,  while,  on  the  contrary,  examples  of  its  junction  with 
a  verb  are  frequent,  as  Ammian.  30.  6  :  "  Post  haec  Quadorum 
venere  legati,  pacem  cum  praeteritorum  obliteratione  suppliciter 
obsecrantes." 

Suppliciter  is  the  emphatic  word  of  the  whole  sentence, 
and  should  be  separated  from  the  context  by  a  pause  in  the 
recitation  both  before  and  after.  See  Rem.  on  2.  247.  There  is 
a  similar  picture  in  Petronius  (ed.  Hadr.  1669)  :  "  Antea  sto- 
latae  ibant  nudis  pedibus  in  clivum,  passis  capillis,  mentibus 
puris,  et  lovem  aquam  exorabant."  Compare  10.  841 :  "  fere- 
bant flentes." 


487-490. 
ter  circum  iliacos  raptaaerat  hectora  muros 

EXANIMUMQUE  AURO  corpus  VENDEBAT  ACHILLES 

TUM  A'ERO  ingkntem  gemitum  uat  pectore  AB  imo 
ut  spolia  ut  currus  utque  ipsum  corpus  amici 

Raptaverat  hectora,  not  "  corpus  Hectoris,"  because  Hector 
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was  still  living ;  vendebat  corpus,  not  "  Heotora,"  because 
Hector  was  not  now  dead.  The  distinction  had  been  already 
made  by  Attius,  who  (see  Cic.  Tunc.  Qiiaest.  1.  If.//)  causes  his 
Achilles  to  say  : 

■'  immo  enimvero  corpus  Priamo  leiiiAi,  Hectorem  abstuli." 

Those  who  disregard  my  words  and  arguments  will,  at  least, 
not  disregard  those  of  Wagner,  who  (copying,  as  usual,  in  his 
Praestalilior  from  my  "  Twelve  Years'  Yoyage"  and  "Ad  vers. 
Yirgil.")  says :  "Eaptavit  spiranietn  adhue,  corpus  mortui  ven- 
didit."  I  had  not  at  that  time  lit  upon  the  fragment  of  Attius, 
else  you  would  have  had  that  too  in  the  Praedabilior. 

Eaptayerat,  vendebat.  Had  furiously  dragged,  and  was 
note  selling.  The  dragging  is  not  represented  in  the  picture, 
only  the  selling.  Compare  Tacit.  Annal.  3.  lU  :  "  EfBgiesque 
Pisonis  traxerant  in  Gremonias,  ac  divellehant  "  (where  the  drag- 
ging had  been  previously  done,  and  only  the  tearing  to  pieces 
was  then  a-doing).  Aen.  8.4.30:  "addiderant,  misoebant" 
(where  the  adding  had  been  previously  done,  and  only  the 
mixing-in  was  then  a-doing).  12.  944:  "  straverat,  gerebat" 
(where  the  overthrowing  had  been  already  done,  and  only 
the  wearing  was  then  a-doing).  Our  author  follows  not  the 
Homeric  narrative  of  the  death  of  Hector,  but  that  other 
account  which  represents  Achilles  as  having  killed  Hector  by 
dragging  him  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  an  account  followed 
also  by  Sophocles,  Ajax,  10^29  (ed.  Brunck)  : 

^wffTTipi  irpiffBeLs,  iirirtKuv  ef  avTvycav, 
€yvairT€T   at€V,  es  t'  ottc^'u^^v  ^toy, 

and  by  Quintus  Curtius,  4.  6  (ed.  Bipont.)  in  his  history  of 
the  killing  of  Betis  by  Alexander  the  Great :  "  Per  tales  enim 
spirantis  lora  traiecta  sunt,  religatumque  ad  currum  traxere 
circa  urbem  equi ;  gloriante  rege,  Achillem,  a  quo  genus  ipse 
deduceret,  imitatum  se  esse  poena  in  hostem  capienda."  See 
Eem.  on  "  tumentis,"  2.  273. 

CuRHUS,  not  the  chariot,  but  the  chariot  and  horses.  See 
Eem.  on  "curru  secundo,"  1. 160.     Still  further,  not  the  currus 
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of  Achilles,  but  of  Hector  himself,    as  shown  by  the  climax, 
SPOLIA  (amlci)  cuREus  [amiei)  ipsum  corpus  amici. 
Penthesilea.     See  Eeto.  on  11.  868. 


497. 

AUDETQUE    TIRIS    COXOURRERE    VIRGO 

ViRis  is  opposed  to  ^-IRGO,  as,  Ovid,  Met.  Ij..  680,  "  virum  "  to 
"  virgo :" 

.     .     .     ' '  nee  audet 
appellare  rirum  virgo." 

Query:  is  virgo  a  derivative  of  vir,  as  icomaii  of  man?  and 
query :  is  woman,  not  uif-man,  or  man  the  weaver  (see  Encycl.  Metr. 
in  voce),  but  ve-man,  the  little  man,  the  inferior  man  ?  See  Ovid, 
Fast.  3.  U8 :  "  Yeiovis,"  and  Aul.  Grell.  in  r.  "  vescus." 


498-499. 


HAEC  DUM  DARDANIO  AENEAE  MIRANDA  VIDENTUR 
BUM  STUPET  OBTUTUQUE  HAERET  DEFIXUS  IN  TJXO 


"  Sed  video  totum  te  in  ilia  haerere  tabula  quae  Troiae  halosin 
ostendit,"  Petron.  p.  324  (ed.  Hadrian.)     Dante,  Farad.  3.  7 : 

"  ma  Tisione  apparve,  ehe  ritenne 
a  se  me  tanto  sti-etto,  per  vedersi, 
ehe  di  mia  confession  non  mi  sovveime." 

Dardanio  aexeae.  —  Observe  the  delicate  propriety  with 
which  the  term  Dardan  is  applied  to  Aeneas,  at  the  moment  when, 
by  the  sudden  presentation  to  him,  in  a  strange  land,  of  his  own 
and  his  cotmtry's  history,  his  mind  is  filled  with,  and  overwhehried 
by,  Bardan  recollections. 


HENlty,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  I.  46 
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500—506. 

REGINA  AD  TEMPLDM  FORMA  PULCHERRIMA  DIDO 

INCESSIT  MAGNA  lUVENUM  STIPANTE  CATERVA 

QUALIS  IN  EUROTAE  RIPIS  AUT  PER  lUGA  CYNTHI 

EXERCET  DIANA  CHOROS  QTJAM  MILLE  SECUTAE 

HINC  ATQUE  HINC  GLOMERANTUR  OREADES  ILLA  PHARETRAM 

PERT  HUMERO  GRADIENSQUE  DEA  SUPEREMINET  OMNES 

LATONAE  TACITUM  PERTENTANT  GAXJDIA  PECTUS 


VAJi.  LEGT. 
BE \.YRom.  (thus :  dea.  super. eminet.),  Pal.  (thus:  beastjpeeeminet), Med.* 
(thus :  BEASSUPEBEMINET,  the  second  s  in  red,  over  the  first).  Jl  /j, ,  MIX 
Pierius  :  "In  Romano  oodiee  et  nonnuUis  aliis  antiquis  legere  est  bea 
SUPEREMINET  OMNES,  ut  BEA  sit  KUT  e^oxn"-  Wam  ipsc  locus  syllaham 
omnino  communem  reddit ;  ceterum  hoc  in  medio  sit." 

BEAS  I   Vat.  II  ff .   Ill  Macroh.  Sat.  5. 13 ;  Eome,   1469  ;    Yen.,  1470, 
1471, 1472, 1475 ;  Milan,  1475,1492  ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. ; 
Philippe;  Heyne;  Pott. ;  Jahn;   Dorph.;  "Wagn.  (1832,  1841J ;  Fork; 
Ribb. ;  Bresc. ;  Haupt ;  Coningt. 
0  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 

Even  in  face  of  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  short  a,  and  the 
nearly  ■unanimous  negative  |,both  of  the  secondary  MSS.  and  the 
editions,  I  feel  almost  certain  that  Virgil  wrote  dea,  and  not 
DEAS,  («)  because  such  exactly  is  his  usual  style  (compare 
^-erse  415  : 


'  at  Venus  obsouro  gradientes  aere  sepsit 
et  multo  nebulae  circum  dea  fudit  amictu.'' 


verse  695  : 


"  at  Venus  Aseanio  placidam  per  membra  quietem 
irrigat,  et  f  otum  gremio  dea  tollit  in  altos 
Idaliae  lucos") ; 

{b)  because  there  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  connexion  of  dea 
with  GRADiENs,  the  step  or  gait  being  one  of  the  most  distin- 

*  At  4.  168,  Pal.  has  ss.  At  12.  831,  volvissub,  Med.,  -vrhere  the  insertion  of 
the  second  s  above  proves  that  in  this  MS.  [^Medieeanl  one  s  never  stands  for  twt>; 
also  7.  52,  TANTASSEKVAHAT  ;  and  so  also  as  regards  the  Vatican  MS. 
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guishing  attributes  of  a  goddess ;  -verse  409 :  "  et  vera  incessu 
patuit  dea ;"  (e)  because  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  Ovid, 
{2Iet.  3. 181)  it  is  "dea": 

.     .     .     "  tamen  altior  illis 
ipsa  dea  est,  eolloq^ue  tenus  siipereminet  omues ;" 

(«fj  because  in  the  Homeric   original   {Od.  6.   107)   it  is  not 

nnuawv  Otauiv  and  Traaai  Beat,  but  simply  Traaaujv  and  naaaC 

■taaaav  5'  uTrep  r;  y^  Kaft\  e^ei  7)Sf  inTunra,, 

peia  T   apiyvari]  ttcActoi,  KaAai  Se  re  iraffai.  , 

(c)  because  omxes  without  deas  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  "  totum 
agmen"  in  that  verse  of  Claudian  which  informs  us  that  Cyane 
overtopped  all  the  other  Naiads,  companions  of  Proserpine, 
RajJt.  Pros.  £.  61 : 

"  Cyane  totum  siipereminet  agmen ;" 
(^)  because  we  have  the  very  expression  "  gradiente  dea  "  in 
Silius,  7.  458  : 

"  dumque  hie  aligeris  instat  Cytherea,  sonabat 
omne  nemus,  gradiente  dea;" 

iff)  because  the  naturally  short  a  of  dea  can,  in  its  position  in 
the  text,  be  as  properly  lengthened,  as  it  can  stand  in  verse  409, 

"  et  vera  incessu  patuit  dea.  ille  ubi  matrem," 

before  a  vowel  without  suffering  elision ;  and  it  is  more  usual 
for  scribes  and  editors  to  correct  than  to  invent  such  apparent 
sins  against  prosody  [see  1.  672,  and  687  (and  Rem.),  where 
the  scribes  have  inserted  ex  and  qice  in  order  to  remove  the 
difficulty  presented  by  the  short  "tur"  and  short  "que:" 
also  1.  6-55,  where  the  scribes  have  inserted  n  before  the  t  in 
"  peteret"  in  order  to  lengthen  the  final  syllable  of  that  word  ; 
("  Vulgati  hahent  pefcrent,  quod  et  ad  numeros  aptius,  et  ad  ia- 
vidiam  atrocius")] ;  (h)  because  to  a  scribe  writing  from  dictation, 
as  no  doubt  the  more  ancient  scribes  generally  wrote,  dea  sxjper- 
EMiNET  would  sound,  apd  almost  certainly  be  understood  to  be 
DBAS  suPEREMiNET ;  (i)  bccause  it  is  DEA  in  the  Roman  and 
Palatine,  and  a  pi\  m.  in  the  Medicean ;  (fe)  and  because  the 
signifying  epithet  is  not  becomingly  attached  to  the  inferiors, 
while  the  superior  ("  ipsa  dea,"  Ovid)  is  designated  by  the  simple 
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pronoun.  Compare  Ovid,  3Iet.  6.  Ikk  (of  Araoline  turned  into 
a  spider)  : 

"  de  quo  [ventre]  tamen  ilia  remittit 
stamen,  et  antiqiias  exercet  aranea  telas." 

.E  contifft,  DEAS  and  not  dea  :  («r)  because  -  almost  all  the 
secondary  MSS.,  and  almost  all  the  editions,  read  deas  supSk- 
EMiNET ;  [Mi]  because  such  lengthening  of  the  final  a  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  very  imusual ;  and  (c)  because  (6.  856)  we  have 
"viros  si'.pereminet  omnes"  exactly  corresponding  to  deas  su- 

PEREMINET  OMNES  : 

' '  aspic-c  xA  insignis  spoliis  MarceUus  opimis 
ingreditur,  victorqne  viros  supereminet  oniues." 

HeGIXA  ad    TEMPLUM    FOliMA    PULCHEERIMA    DIDO    INCESSIT. 

Our  author,  according  to  his  wont  (see  Eemm.  on  2.  18,  49), 
especially  on  occasions  when  he  wishes  to  be  more  than  usually 
impressive,  presents  us,  first,  with  the  single  principal  idea,  and 
afterwards  adds  those  which  are  necessary  for  explanation  or 
embellishment.  The  queen  comes  to  the  temple ;  she  is  of  exquinite 
beauty ;  and  her  name  is  Dido.  Rbgina  contains  the  principal 
idea,  because  it  is  the  queen,  as  queen,  whom  Aeneas  is  expect- 
ing and  recognizes  ;  it  is,  therefore,  placed  first :  pulcheeeuia 
follows  next,  because  the  queen's  beauty  was  almost  of  necessity 
the  immediately  succeeding  idea  in  Aeneas's  mind;  and  the 
name  dido  is  placed  last,  as  of  least  importance,  and  serving- 
only  to  identify  and  connect  with  the  narrative  of  Venus. 

EiEGiNA  AD  TEMPLUM. — Parallel,  but  (as  usual  in  Shake- 
speare, and  to  his  great  honour)  without  imitation  [Henry  VIIL, 
Act  4,  Sc.  1)  : 

' '  the  rich  stream 
of  lords  and  ladies,  having  brought  the  queen 
to  a  prepared  place  in  the  choir,  fell  off 
a  distance  from  her,  while  her  grace  sat  down 
to  rest  a  while,  some  half  an  hour  or  so, 
in  a  rich  chair  of  state,  opposing  freelj- 
the  beauty  of  her  persou  to  the  people." 

Qruppe  [Minos,  p.  213)  rejects  the  eight  verses  between  cateuva 
and  SEPTA  aemis,  on  the  ground  that  Dido,  surrounded  by  her 
soldiers,  should  not  be  compared  with  Diana  surrounded  by  her 
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nymphs :  "  Wenn  man  sioli  die  unverkennbare  lage  der  dinge 
klar  macht,  muss  das  bild  in  hobem  grade  verkehrt  ersoheinen, 
denn  Dido  geht  uiiter  bewaffneter  mannscbaft,  und  diese  wird 
mit  den  Oreaden  zusammengestellt.  Diana  iiberraght  die 
Nympben,  das  lasst  man  gelten,  liier  Dido  die  krieger !  und  in 
diese  soil  Aeneas  sicb  verlieben."  The  objection  is  as  imfounded 
as  the  inference  is  illogical.  lu  order  that  the  comparison  /)J: 
Dido  to  Diana  shpuld  be  correct,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
persons  by  whom  Dido  was  surrounded,  and  whom  she  over- 
topped, should  be  of  the  same  sex  as  those  by  whom  Diana  was 
surrounded,  and  whona  Diana  overtopped.  In  a  simile  it  is 
enough  that  there  should  be  one  or  more  striking  points  of 
resemblance.  The  compared  objects  need  not  resemble  each 
other  in  all  points.  There  should  be  a  dissimilitude  as  well  as 
a  similitude,  and  the  similitude  is  only  the  more  remarkable  and 
striking,  the  less  the  objects  resemble  each  other  in  other 
respects.  The  comparison  (2.  355)  of  Aeneas  and  his  party  to 
a  flock  of  ravenous  wolves,  and  (7.  699)  of  the  troops  of  soldiers 
singing  as  they  march,  to  a  flight  of  singing  swans,  and  (6.  469) 
of  this  very  Dido's  ghost  in  Hades,  unmoved  by  Aeneas's  prayers, 
to  Mount  Marpessa,  is  not  the  less,  but  the  more  striking  for 
the  same  reason,  viz.,  on  account  of  the  utter  dissimilarity  in 
all  respects  between  the  objects  compared  except  alone  in  the 
predse  particular  with  respect  to  which  they  are  compared. 
Even  supposing  the  objection  A\ell  founded,  and  the  comparison 
of  Dido  surrounded  by  her  Tyrian  youths,  to  Diana  surrounded 
by  her  Oreads,  faulty,  either  because  the  persons  by  whom  Dido 
was  surrounded  were  males,  and  those  by  whom -Diana  was 
surrounded,  females,  or  because  Dido,  overtopping  so  many  men 
was  somewhat  of  the  virago  and  giantess — an  objection  to 
which  few  will  allow  much  force  who  recollect  how  inse- 
parable from  the  ancient  notion  of  dignity,  whether  of  male  or 
female,  were  portliness  of  figure  and  tallness  of  stature — 
titill,  the  inference,  from  such  defective  comparison,  that  the 
passage  has  been  interpolated  is  illogical  until  the  suppressed 
proposition  of  the  enthymeme  be^  established,  viz.,  that 
whatever  writing  is  defective   cannot  be  Virgil's.      There  is, 
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besides,  a  propriety  in  Virgil's  comparison  of  Dido  to  Diana, 
which  is  absent  from  Homer's  comparison  of  Nausicaa  to  the 
same  goddess,  viz.,  that  Dido  has  something  masculine  in  her 
character.  She  is  acting  for  herself,  not  in  the  usual  de- 
pendence of  the  woman  on  the  man ;  she  is  the  leader  of  a 
colony  fi'om  Phoenicia  to  Libya  ("dux  femina  facti"),  the 
founder  of  a  city,  nay,  of  an  empire,  and  in  this  respect  the  rival 
of  Aeneas  himself ;  she  is  the  layer  of  the  first  stones  of  a  city, 
which  is  to  contend  for  supremacy  even  with  Rome.  This 
brave,  this  commanding  woman,  who 

lURA  DABAT  LEOESftUE  VIllIS,  OPEttUMaUE  LABOREM 
PAUTIBUS  AEOITABAT  lUSTlS,  AUT  SOKTE  TllAHEBAT, 

with  whom  could  she  in  her  character  of  queen  and  founder  of 
a  great  colony  be,  with  more  propriety,  compared  than  with 
Diana  in  the  midst  of  her  Oreads — Diana,  the  bold  huntress, 
queen  of  the  forest  ?  The  bold  and  daring  Dido,  like  the  bold 
and  daring  huntress,  should  be  tall  and  strong,  masculine  and 
athletic,  should  overtop  all  about  her.  "Why  should  ]¥au- 
sicaa  f 

Latonae  tacitum  pertentaxt  gaudia  pectus.  Compare 
Horn.  Od.  6.  106 :  ysyridi  Ss  te  <l>piva  Aijro).  Hom.  Hymn,  in 
Apoll.  n :- 

ovveKa  To^o<f>opov  Kai  Kaprepoy  viov  eriKTev. 

Maton,  Far.  Beg.  1.  227  : 

"  these  growing  thoughts  my  mother  soon  perceiving, 
inly  rejoiced." 

The  opposite  sentiment  is  thus  expressed  by  Euripides  {Med. 
36): 

(TTuyei  5e  [Medea]  i:ai^a^  ouS'  opaa^  ejtppaiverai^ 

where  optotr'  ev(j)paiviTai  is  Virgil's  placidum  pertentant  gau-  , 
DiA  pectus,  only  more  brief  and  vigorous. 

A  statuary  group  of  Latona  and  her  children  by  Praxiteles 
s  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  Attie.  H. 
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507-510. 

TALIS  ERAT  DIDO  TALEM  SE  LAETA  FERE  BAT 
PER  MEDIOS  INSTANS  OPERI  REGNISQUE  FUTDRIS 
TUM  FORIBUS  DIVAE  MEDIA  TESTUDIXE  TEMPLI 
SEPTA  ARMIS  SOLIOQUE  ALTE  SUBNIXA  RESEDIT 

YAM.  LECT. 
AME  I  Vat.,  Som.,  Pal,  Med.  II  f.  IH  Auson.  Cent.  Nwpt.;  P.  Manut.  ; 

D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  ;  PUlippe  ;  Wakef .  ;  Pettier ;  Haupt ;  Eibb. 
ALIO  in  Pierius  ("  Vetera  quaedam  exemplaria  alto  legunt.     In  codd. 

tamen  probatioribus,  Mediceo  et  aliquot  aliis,  alib  est"). 

0  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


Compare  Constantine  the  Great's  entry  into  the  Council  of 
Nicaea,  as  described  by  Eusebius,  Vit.  Const.  3.  10 :  avro^ 
CJ)  XotTTOv  oiifiaive  /leaOQ,  oia  deov  tic;  ovpaviOQ  ayysXoc, 
\aftirpav  fxiv  wawiQ  ^wtoq  fiapfiapv-faig  i^aoTQaTTTbiv  ffEptjSoXiji/. 
.  Tavra  fiiv  ovv  a/KJn  to  awfia.  rriv  Se  \pv)(r}v,  0£ou  ^o/3a> 
KQi  ivXa^eia  SrjXoQ  rjv  KSKaXXwirKT/jisvoQ'  viri^aivov  Sa  koi  tovt' 
O(p0a\fxoi  Kmw  vsvovtsq,  ipvdrjfia  ngoawTTOv,  TrcpiTraroi)  Kivrjaie, 
TO  T  oAAo  EtSoc,  TO  fiiysOog  T£  virep(5aX\ov  fxev  rovg  afKf)'  avTOv 
airavTac  .  .  .  iirii  Ss  irapi\9u)v  em  ttjv  TTjOOJrrjv  twv  Tay/iaTcuv 
ap')(ijv,  fiiaog  TrpwTog  eotjj"  tr/xiKpov  rivog  avrta  KaQirrfiaTog  v\r]g 
Xpvaov  TTETroirjfjLevov  TrpoTtdevTog,  ov  irporepov  jj  roue  ewicTKOTrovg 
£Trivev(Tai,  eKadiZe. 

tTuM  FORIBUS  DIVAE,  MEDIA  TESTUDINE  TEMPLI,  SEPTA  ARMIS 
'SOLIOQUE  ALTE  SUBNIXA,  RESEDIT.    "  InSTANS    raecipiie  FORIBUS  ; 

et  hoc  loco  distinguendum  est^  magno  euim  studio  et  labore 
templorum  fores  fiebant,  quas  quibusdam  insignibant  historiis," 
&c.,  Servius ;  an  interpretation  which,  I  should  think,  requires 
no  comment.  "  Man  stosst  bei  foribus  und  media  testudine 
an.  Im  vorigen  ist  gesagt,  was  sie  ausserhalh  des  tempels  that : 
nun  folgt  TUM,  '  darauf ;'  foribus  divae,  'im  innern,  innerhalb, 
hineingegangen ; '  media  testudine,  '  mitten  inne  des  tempel- 
gewolbes,' "  Thiel.     Scholars  will,  I  think,  require  the  produo- 
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tion  of  some  authority  for  the  use  of  foribus  in  the  sense  of 
"  innerhalb,  im  innern,"  before  they  accept  an  interpretation 
which  assigns  to  this  word  a  sense  diametrically  opposed  to  its 
ordiueirj priiiid  facie  sense  "ad  ianuam." 

Media  testtjdixe  templi  ;  i.  e.  medio  temj}lo,  Latino  usu, 
quatenus  intra  fores  consederat.  ...  In  templis  senatum  cogi, 
ad  fores  tribunalia  poni,  notus  Eomanorum  mos,  ad  quem  poeta 
hoc  refinxit,"  Heyne.  "  Sub  tecto  templi  testudinato  in  parte 
foribus  propinqua  resedit.  .  .  .  Media  j:estxjdixe  idem  est 
quod  sub  festadine,"  Wagner  (1845,  1849),  Forbiger.  If  Dido 
sat,  according  to  the  view  of  these  critics,  inside  the  temple,  and 
near  its  door,  first,  she  must  have  sat  either  squeezed  up  in 
one  of  the  corners  on  either  hand,  or  else  immediately  within 
the  entrance,  and  therefore  in  the  way  of  those  entering ;  and 
either  with  her  back  to  them,  in-whioh  case  no  more  awkward 
and  ungraceful  position  could  have  been  chosen,  or  with  her 
face  to  them,  in  which  case  the  principal  standing-room  must 
have  been  behind  her.  And,  secondly,  in  this  position 
she  could  have  been  elevated  only  by  the  height  of  her  seat  or 
throne,  which,  unless  so  high  as  to  have  required  for  its  ascent 
a  flight  of  steps  or  a  ladder,  could  not  have  afforded  a  sufficient 
elevation  above  the  crowd.  Let  us  therefore  consider  whether, 
adhering  strictly  to  the  words  of  the  text,  it  is  not  perfectly, 
clear  that  Virgil  has  placed  Dido  not  only  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  temple,  but  in  a  position  at  once  convenient, 
conspicuous,  and  dignified. 

And,  first,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  Cella 
and  the  Temple :  the  former  peculiarly  the  residence  of  the 
deity  (whose  image  it  contained),  and,  except  on  particular  ocr 
casions,  accessible  to  the  priests  only ;  the  latter  no  more  than 
the  enclosure  surrounding  the  former,  sometimes  roofed,  and 
sometimes  not  (in  the  present  instance  roofed),  and  serving  for 
the  habitation  of  the  priests  and  other  officers  as  well  as  for  the 
reception  and  accommodation  of  the  people  who  came  to  worship 
outside  the  Cella  (Pollux,  1.  1  :  "  to  ftsv  xwpiov,  sv  w  Oipairtvo- 
fXtv  Tovg  Oeovg,  lepov  kui  vt(og  [the  Roman  Templum,  and  Jewish 
Court  of  the  Tabernacle],  tvOa  Se  KadiSpvoixsy,  amog,  rs/isvoc" 
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{the  Eoman  CeJJa,  and  Jewish  Tfihrniar/i',  gki^voi;,  tliis  Litter  the 
first  house  or  covered  residence  of  the  Deity  of  which  we  ha\(^ 
any  record]).  The  Cella  ^\'as  not  only  the  principal  object, 
that  on  which  all  the  other  objects  in  the  temple  and  the  teriiple 
•itself  depended  (Oalliiu.  Hymn,  in  JJinn.  :ii8  (of  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus) : 

KeLvo  Se  roi  /iereTreiTa  Trept  jSperas  eu/JU  6€jj:e6Kov 
5(i)fi7]07]'  Tov  5   ovrt  Q^wrepov  o^erai  Hwy, 
ouS'  atpviwrepov  pea  ttfc  UvBaya  irapeXBoL. 

Lucian,  Amor.  13  :  H  fiev  ow  deog  iv  fuaw  KaOidpvrai'  lla- 
{jiat,-  hs  Xiuov  daidaX/iia  KaWiarov — vwipr\jtavov  Kai  atatipuTi  ye- 
Xmti  fxtKpov  vTTOfxeiSiwaa),  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  con- 
spicuous, occupying  the  middle  of  the  nave  in  such  a  manner 
that  its  fagade  or  entrance  was  directly  opposite  the  entrance  of 
the  temple,  and  (not  being  immediately  under  the  central  open- 
ing of  the  roof,  but  a  little  further  than  it  from  the  temple 
entrance)  was  illuminated  by  the  light  streaming  down  from  the 
roof.  Such  was  the  conspicuous  situation  of  the  Cella,  elevated 
above  the  floor  of  the  temple,  and  approached  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  the  landing-place  of  which,  sometimes  adorned  with 
columns  in  the  manner  of  a  portico,  afforded  a  noble  entrance 
to  the  Cella,  visible  from  all  parts  of  the  temple,  and  even  from 
the  outside  through  the  temple-door,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
convenient  elevated  platform'  or  tribunal,  from  which  the  priest 
could  address  the  multitude  assembled  in  the  area  of  the  temple, 
and  expound  to  them  the  mysteries  of  their  religion.  The  en- 
trance into  the  Cella  from  the  temple  was  usually  provided  with 
grated  iron  doors,  affording  a  view  of  the  interior  even  while 
they  remained  shut;  and  a  curtain  (velum),  for  the  purpose 
of  excluding  the  view  occasionally,  and  of  protecting  the  in- 
terior of  the  Cella,  and  especially  the  image  of  the  deity  usually 
placed  in  a  niche  at  the  far  end  of  it,  from  the  weather,  as  well 
.in  those  temples  which  were  entirely  hypaethral,  as  in  those 
which,  being  roofed,  had  a  central  opening  in  the  roof  for  the 
admission  of  light  and  air. 

All  these  particulars  can  be  made  out  satisfactorily,  either 
from  the  descriptions  given  us  by  ancient  writers,  or  from  the 
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still  existing  remains  of  tlie  buildings  themselves.  Particularly 
apt  to  our  present  purpose  is  that  passage  of  Pausanias,  where, 
speaking  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  he  informs  us 
that  the  statue  of  the  god  was  nearly  under  the  middle  of  the 
roof  of  the  temple,  and  that  a  portico  elevated  above  the  floor 
of  the  temple  led  to  it  {Eliaca,  1. 10]  :  "  Aioc  Se  a-yakfiaTo  cKora 
fiiaov  7rnroir]fiivov  /LLaXiara  tov  asTOV  ["  signo  lovis  imminet 
lacunaris  vertex,"  Siebelis].  Eorijicao-i  Se  koi  evtoq  tov  vaov 
Kiovsg'  Kat  (TToai  ts  svSnv  virspcuoi,  Kat  Trpoaooo^  oi'  avToov  tTri  to 
ayaXjua  £(Trt."  Compare  Varro,  L.L.  5.  160:  "  Domus  Grae- 
cum,  et  ideo  in  aedibus  sacris  ante  eellam,  uhi  sedes  dei 
sunt,  Grraeci  dieunt  TrpoSo/xov,  quod  post,  oiriadodofiov."  Also 
Servius  (ad  Georg.  3.  16) :  "  Quod  autem  dicit  '  in  medio,' 
eius  [viz.  Caesaris]  templum  fore  significat.  Nam  ei  semper 
saoratus  numini  locus  est,  cuius  simulacrum  in  medio  col- 
locatur,  alia  enim  tantum  ad  ornatum  pertinent."  Also, 
Tabul.  Cebet.  1  :  Eri;Y;^avojuEv  TreptiraTowTer,  tv  toi  tov  Kpo- 
vov  ispiii,  tv  w  TToXXa  fiiv  KOI  oXXo  ttvaBr)fiaTa  tunopovfitv,  ev- 
fKHTO  Be  Kai  TTiva^  rtg,  i/iirpoade  tov  veto,  iv  w  rjv  ypa^ri  Tig 
Sevj)  (where  the  distinction  between  the  containing  itpov  and 
contained  vtiog  is  well  marked).  Apul.  Met.  11  (ed.  Flor. 
p.  250) :  "Ac  cum  ad  ipsum  iam  templum  pervenimus,  sacerdos 
maximus,  quique  divinas  effigies  progerebant,  et  qui  venerandis 
penetralibus  pridem  f  uerant  initiati,  intra  cubioulum  deae  re- 
cepti,  disponunt  rite  simulacra  spirantia.  Time  ex  his  unus, 
quem  cuncti  Grrammatea  dicebant,  pro  foribus  assistens,  coetu 
Pastophorum,  quod  sacrosancti  coUegii  nomen  est,  velut  in 
concionem  vocato,  indidem  de  sublimi  suggestu,  de  libro,  de 
litteris  fausta  vota  praefatus ;  Principi  magno,  senatuique,  et 
equiti,  totoque  Eomano  populo,  nauticis,  navibus,  quaeque  sub 
imperio  mundi  nostratis  reguntur,  renuntiat,  sermone  rituque 
Grraeciensi,  ita:  AAOIS  A$E2IS.  Qua  voce,  feliciter  cunctis 
evenire,  signavit  populi  clamor  insequutus.  Exin  gaudio  deh- 
buti  populares,  thallos,  verbenas,  corollas  ferentes,  exosculatis 
vestigiis  deae,  quae  gradibus  haerebant  argento  formata,  ad 
suos  discedunt  Lares.  Nee  tamen  sinebat  me  animus  ungue 
latius  indidem  digredi :  sed  intentus  in  deae  specimen,  pristinos 
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casus  meos  recordabar"  (where  we  have  not  only  the  temple 
containing  the  cell,  and  the  cell  containing  the  image,  but  the 
fores  of  the  cell,  and  the  suggestum  before  the  fores). 
Also,  Ovid,  Met.  15.  U03  (of  the  young  phoenix  carrying  its  dead 
parent's  nest  and  body,  and  placing  them  before  the  sacred 
doors,  i.  c.  before  the  doors  of  the  (5ell  in  the  temple  of  Hy- 
perion) : 

"  cum  dedit  huic  aetas  vires,  oneriqiie  ferendo  est, 

[ponderibus  nidi  ramos  leyat  arboris  altae], 

fertque  pius  cunasqiie  suas,  patriumque  sepiilcnim, 

perque  leves  axiras  Hj-perionis  iirbe  potitus, 

ante  fores  sacras  Hyperionis  aede  reponit" 

(where,  whether  we  understand  the  structure  to  be  "  fores 
Hyperionis"  or  "  aede  Hyperionis,"  the  sense  is  equally:  jjfeces 
them  before  the  doors  of  HypermC  s  cellin  the  temple  of  Hyperion). 
Also,  'Y.&cA.  Hist.  1.  li.3 :  "Piso  in  aedem  Yestae  pervasit, 
exceptusque  misericordia  publioi  servi,  et  contubernio  eius 
abditus,  non  religione,  neo  caeremoniis,  sed  latebra  imminens 
exitium  difPerebat.  Cum  advenere,  missu  Othonis,  nominatim 
in  caedem  eius  ardentes,  Sulpicius  Florus  e  Britannicis  cohor- 
tibus,  nuper  a  Galba  civitate  donatus,  et  Statius  Murous  specu- 
lator: a  quibus  protractus  Piso,  in  foribus  templi  trucidatur" 
(where  it  is  "  foribus  templi,"  not,  as  in  our  text,  "  foribus 
divae,"  or  as  in  Ovid,  just  quoted,  "  fores  sacras ;  "  Piso  having 
been  dragged  outside  the  temple  ("  protractus ")  in  order  that 
the  sacred  interior  might  not  be  polluted  with  blood).  Tacit. 
Amial.  15.  29  :  "  Turn  placuit  Tiridatem  ponere  apud  effigiem 
Caesaris  insigne  regium,  nee  nisi  manu  Neronis  resumere,  et 
colloquium  [Corbulonis  et  Tiridatis]  osculo  finitum.  Dein 
paucis  diebus  interiectis,  magna  utrimque  specie,  inde  eques 
compositus  per  turmas,  et  insignibus  patriis ;  hinc  agmina 
legionum  stetere,  fulgentibus  aquilis  signisque  et  simulacris 
deum,  in  modum  templi.  Medio  tribunal  sedem  curulem  et 
sedes  effigiem  Neronis  sustinebat,  ad  quam  progressus  Tiridates, 
caesis  ex  more  victimis,  sublatum  capite  diadema  imagini 
subiecit." 

I  saw,   a   few   years   ago,   in  the  temple   of  Bacchus  in 
Pompeii,  and  there  are  still  to  be  seen  there,  in  a  state  of  con- 
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.sidprable  perfection,  ihe.  elevated  Cella,  the  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  it,  and  the  landing-place,  which  latter  Fumagalli 
considers  to  be  the  tribunal  described  by  Yitruvius.  See,  for  a 
representation  of  the  building,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  temple 
of  Isis  in  Pompeii,  in  which  there  are  also  the  elevated  Cella, 
flight  of  steps,  and  landing-place  (converted  by  pillars  into  a 
portico),  Fumagalli's  Poiiipcii,  vol.  1,  Firenze,  1830.* 

That  it  was  in  front  of  the  peculiar  residence  of  the  goddess 
that  Dido's  throne  was  placed  seems  to  admit  of  no  manner  of 
doubt :  Jirst,  because  we  are  informed  it  was  placed  foribus 
iJiYAE,  at  the  door  of  the  goddess,  i.  e.  of  the  Cella  which  the 
goddess  inhabited,  where  her  image  was  kept ;  and  media  tes- 
TiniNE   TEiiPLi,   tindrr  the  middle  of  the  caulted  roof  or  dome  of 


*  Tho  transition  from  the  Cella  of  the  ancient  .pagan  temple  to  the  choir  or 
chancel  of  the  modem  Christian  church  was  throngh  the  ancient  Christian  sanc- 
tuary or  sacrarium,  called  (1),  $rifia,  because,  like  the  Cella,  it  was  elevated 
above  the  suiTounding  pait  of  the  church;  (2),  to  ayiov,  ayiaa'/ia  lepaTeioy,  and 
sacrarium,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  sanctity;  (3),  to  o/3oto>' and  to  oSutoj/ 
(names  common  both  to  the  Cella  and  the  sanctuary) ,  because  the  laity  were  not 
permitted  to  enter  it;  (4),  to  duffiacrritpiov ,  because  it  contained  the  altar ;  (5), 
TrpeiT^vTriptoi'  and  to  SioKoyMoy,  because  the  presbyters  sat,  and  the  deacons  minis- 
tered, therein;  and  finally  (6),  chancel  {to.  evSoy  twv  KiyKKiSav) ,  becaiise,  Kke  the 
Cella,  separated  by  eniicilli  from  the  rest  of  the  interior.  See  the  description  given 
by  Eusebius,  JlccL  Histor.  10.  /f,  of  the  church  of  Tyi-e,  rebuilt  by  the  Bishop 
Paulinus  ;  and  the  plan  in  Potter's  edition. 

There  were  three  entrances  in  the  ancient  Christian  church,  one  after  the  other 
in  a  light  line,  so  that  when  the  doors  of  all  were  open  there  was  an  uninterrupted 
view  from  the  street  or  outside  to  the  very  furthest  end  of  the  building.  The  first 
entrance  was  from  the  outside,  through  the  vestibule  and  fuyaKai  ttuAoi  into  the 
vapBr)^  or  quaclrijiortico.  The  second  was  from  the  quadriportico  through  the 
.lopaiai  Trv\ai  into  the  body  of  the  church.  The  third  was  from  the  body  of  the 
church  through  the  07101  ttuAoi  into  the  sanctuary.  It  was  this  last  entrance  which 
con-esponded  to  the  poribus  divae  of  our  text. 

As  in  pagan  times  the  tribunals  or  thrones  of  distinguished  personages  were  for 
greater  honour  placed  on  the  landing-place  in  front  of  the  elevated  Cella,  so  iu 
early  Christian  times  the  bishop's  throne  (often  a  pennanent  throne  of  marble  or 
other  stone)  was  for  greater  honoiu'  placed  on  the  elevated  Christian  sanctuary  or 
0-nij.a  (generally  in  the  semicircular  end  of  it,  called  the  apsis  or  concha),  a 
position  in  which  it  is  stOl  to  be  seen  standing  even  at  the  present  day  in  many  of 
the  older  churches,  not  only  in  Eome,  ex.  gr.  in  San  Clemente,  and  Santa  Cecilia 
in  Trastevere,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  Christian  world, 
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the  temple.  And  second///,  becausfe  the  temple  offered  no  site 
for  tlie  thi'one  at  all  comparable  with  this,  where  it  was  in  a 
'good  light,  where  it  was  conspicuous  from  all  parts,  where,  if 
there  was  a  landing-place,  it  was  removed  from,  and  elp^'ated 
above,  the  crowd,  and  Avhere,  without  encroaching  on  the  pri- 
vate domain  of  the  goddess,  it  was  A^ithin  the  halo  of  her  sanctitv, 
and  almost  under  her  very  shadow.  That  the  passage  was  so  un- 
derstood by  Sedulius  appears  f  rosii  tliat  author's  imitation, 
Op.  Pasch.  3  (of  Christ  in  the  temple)  : 

"  dumque  sui  media  residens  tcstudiiie  tonipli 
ore  tonans  patiio,"  &x.  : 

and  that  it  was  so  understood  by  Donatus,  from  ttie  exjDress 
gloss  of  that  grammarian,  who  says  :  "  Ubi  ad  mediam  testudi- 
nemtempli,  i.  e.  ad  mediam  aream  pervenit,  ascendit  solium."  ~- 
The  right  understanding  of  the  picture  presented  to  us  in 
our  text,  viz.,  of  Dido  seated  before  the  fores  of  the  cell  in 
the  temple  of  Juno,  leads  us  directly  to  the  right  understanding 
of  the  similar  picture  presented  to  us  in  the  commencement  of 
the  Sixth  Book ;  leads  us  to  understand  that  the  "  fores"  before 
which  Aeneas  and  the  Sibyl  are  represented  as  standing  (vv.  45, 
47),  and  which  are  thrown  open  (v.  81),  are  not  at  all  the  fores 
of  the  temple,  particularly  described  at  verse  20,  and  already 
passed  through  and  left  behind  by  Aeneas  and  his  companion, 
verse  41,  but  the  fores  of  the  Sibyl's  cave  in  the  interior  of 
the  temple,  verse  42  : 

"  excisum  Eutoicae latus ingens rupis  in  antnini." 

Whence  comes  again  a  reflected  argument,  if  indeed  further  argu- 
ment of  any  kind  be  required,  that  the  foregoing  interpretation 
is  the  only' true  one. 

The  right  understanding  of  i'oribtts  divae  leads  in  like 
manner  to  the  right  understanding  of  "  limina  Phoebi,"  3.  371, 
showing  that  those  words  mean  not  the  temple  of  Phoebus,  but 
the  adytum  or  shrine  of  Phoebus  in  the  interior  of  the  temple, 
into  which  shrine  Helenus  enters,  like  the  Sibyl  in  the  Sixth 
Book,  and  delivers  from  the  inside  the  oracular  response  to 
Aeneas  standing  outside. 

With  this  whole  description  of  the  reception  of  Ilioneus  and 
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tlie  Trojan  ambassadors  by  Dido  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  com- 
pare the  exactly  parallel  description  {Aen.  7.  168)  of  the  re- 
ception of  the  same  Ilioneus  and  his  companions  by  Latinus, 
similarly  seated  on  a  solium,  and  similarly  "medius"  in  the 
temple  of  Picus  ;  and  (Bibl.  Sacr.  [vulg.J  Esther,  5.  1)  the  re- 
ception of  Esther  by  Ahasuerus,  also  seated  on  his  solium  in 
the  consistory  of  his  palace,  and  opposite  to  the  entrance :  "  Die 
autem  tertio  induta  est  Esther  regalibus  vestimentis,  et  stetit  in 
atrio  domusregiae,  quod  erat  interius,  contra  basilicam  regis  ;  at 
ille  [Ahasuerus]  sedebat  super  solium  suum  in  consistorio  palatii 
contra  ostium  domus." 

Testudine.  This  word  describes  the  shape,  as  nexae  aere 
TKABEs  (verse  452),  the  structure  and  material,  of  the  roof,  as  if 
Yirgil  had  written  "  gradibus  alte  nitens." 

Alte    subnixa.      "Alte   consurgens,"  Donatus;   proof,  if 

proof  were  needed,  how  little  trustworthy  are  the  glosses  of 

those  elder  grammarians.  Subniti,  tgu^iaQai,  is  to  take  or  derive 

support  out  of  something  placed  underneath ;  to  lean  upon,  to  rest 

tipon  (without  including  the  idea  of  repose).     And  so  Gresner, 

correctly,  "  In  re  tanquam  hasi  niti."  Subnixa  operates,  not  (as 

gratuitously  and  most  unpoetioally  supposed  by  Heyne)  on 

scabello  understood,  but — as  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by 

Claudian's  exactly  parallel  {JEpith.  Honor,  et  Mariae,  99) : 

"  caesariem  tunc  forte  Venus  sutnixa  corusco 
fingebat  solio," 

and  the  exactly  parallel : 

"  nee  non  et  Seraphin  suum  supremo 
sutnixus  solio  tenet  regitque" 

of  Prudentius  [Cathem.  ^.  5) — on  solio  expressed.  Compare 
Aen.  3.  I{.02  :  "  parva  Philoctetae  subnixa  Petilia  muro ;"  Ciris, 
195  :  "  subnixae  nubibus  altis ;"  Ciris,  3I/.8  :  "  cubito  subnixa;" 
and  Statius's  manifest  imitation  [Theh.  2.  358) : 

"  sublimem  solio  septumc^ue  hoirentibus  armis.'' 

The  structure,  therefore,  is  :  resedit  foribus  divae  septa  akmis 

SUBNIXAQUE  ALTE  SOLIO.     Compare  Iscan.  4.  472: 

.     .     .     "  sublime  sedentem 
falcit  ebui'." 
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The  expression  has  been  borrowed  by  Hericus,  Vita  S.  Germain, 
lib.  6  : 

"  nunc  tibi,  nunc  meritas  laudes  sacramus,  lesu, 
subnixus  solio  flectis  qui  cimcta  paterno." 

Septa  armis.  Compare  Pseudo-Egesippus,  de  excid.  Hierosol. 
2.  1  (of  Archelaus)  :  "  Stipantibus  armis  [al.  numeris]  mihta- 
ribus." 


511. 

lURA  DABAT  LEGESQTJE  VIRIS 


"  lura  legesque  dare,  nihil  .  .  .  aliud  quam  im  dlcere,"  Heyne ; 
"  ius  dicebat,"  "Wagner  (1849) ;  "  recht  nach  dem  gesetze 
sprechen,"  Thiel — all  confounding  two  very  different  expres- 
sions :  iura  dare,  to  prescribe  laws,  and  ins  dicere,  to  expound  what 
the  law  is,  to  administer  justice.  See  Rem.  on  "  iura  dabunt," 
verse  297  ;  and  compare  this  picture  of  law-giving  Dido  seated 
on  her  throne,  in  her  incipient  empire,  and  septa  armis,  with 
the  picture  given  by  I;ivy,  1.  8,  of  law-giving  Eomulus,  in 
infant  Rome,  inspiring,  by  the  ensigns  of  authority,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  lictors  with  which  he  surrounded  himself,  respect 
for  the  laws  which  he  prescribed :  "  Eebus  divinis  rite  perpe- 
tratis,  vocataque  ad  concilium  multitudine,  quae  coalescere  in 
populi  unius  corpus  nulla  re  praeterquam  legibus  poterat,  iuiu 
dedit ;  quae  ita  sancta  generi  hominum  agresti  fore  ratus,  si  se 
ipse  venerabilem  insignibus  imperii  fecisset,  quum  cetero  habitu 
se  augustiorem,  tan},  maxime  lictoribus  duodecim  sumptis  fecit." 
Compare  also  Aen.  8.  670  : 

"  secretosque  pios  ;  his  dantem  iiira  Catonem," 

not  administering  Justice  to  the  "  pii,"  deciding  causes  for  the  "  pii" 
(for  among  the  "pii"  there  could  be  no  injustice,  no  disputes),  but 
prescribing  laws,  rules  of  conduct,  for  the  "pii." 
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ViKis.  "  Hoc  igitur  fuit  praecipuum  in  eius  laudibus,  cum 
scriberent  leges  et  iura,  quia  acquiescebant  viri  iussis  feminae,'* 
Donatus.  "  Quod  autem  dixit  a'iris  ad  Didonis  pertinet  lau- 
dem,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion).  Tbe  observation  is  correct;  viris  is 
emphatic,  and  implies  that  Dido,  a  woman,  had  (an  unheard-of 
thing  among  the  Romans)  authority  over  men,  and  not  only- 
over  men,  but  over  men  distinguished  for  their  moral  or  .phy- 
sical endowments,  viri.     Compare  verse  494  :. 

"  ducit  Amazoniclum  liinatis  agmina  peltis 
Penthesilea  furens,  mediisque  in  millibus  ardet; 
aiirea  sutnectens  exsertae  cingula  mammae, 
bellatrix,  audetc[ue  viris  concurrere  virgo." 

JSTuBE  CAVA  AMiCTi.     Compare  Hor.  Od.  1.  2.  31  . 

"  nube  candentes  humeros  amictas, 
augur  Apollo." 


522—523. 


QUID  VENIANT  CUNCTIS  NAM  LECTI  NAVIBUS  IBA.NT 
ORANTES  VENIAM  ET  TEMPLUM  CLAMORE  PETEBANT 


VAR.  LEGT. 
jnmct.  TENiANi  •  CDjrcTl  Vat.*  PaL,\   Med.X  II   cod.   Canon.   (Butler). 
Ill  Donat.  ad  Ter.  Adeljihi,  3.3;   Pr.Ven.  1470,  1471,  1475;   Henr. 
Stepi. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1676,  1704) ;  Heyne ;  Pott. ;    Eibb. ;  Coningt. 

jmnct.  VEMANT  CTJNCTi  ■  NAM  III  D.  Heins. ;  "Wagn.  (1841,  1861) ;  Haupt. 
0  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 

CUNCTIS  I  Vat.  (tte  s  in  cunctis  being  superscribed,  apparency  apr.  m.), 
Pal.  II  f|.  IIIKom.  1469;  Aldus;  P.  Manut.;  Yen.  1475;  Milan, 
1475;  H.  Steph.  ;  Nicb.  Heins.  (1670,  1676,  1704);  Philippe;  Pott.; 
Heyne ;  Peerlk. ;  Ribb. ;  Coningt. 


*  The  point  in  the  Vat.  Fr.  after  vexiant  is,  as  frequently  in  that  MS.,  a  Uttle 
below  the  lines,  and  most  probably  by  a  later  hand.  It  has  not  been  noticed  by 
Ribbecki 

t  The  point  in  the  Fal.  after  veniant  has  not  been  noticed  by  Eibbeck. 

%  A  point  both  before  and  after  ctjncti  in  the  Med.    ■ 
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cuNCTi  I  Rom.,  lied.  II  J*,  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  A^en.  1470,  1471  ; 
D.  Heins. ;  Dorpli. ;  Wagn.  (1832,  1841) ;   Haokorm.  ;  Haupt. 
0  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


i.ECTiI  raf.,  Pal  (lecti»),  ' Med.  II  ff-.  Ill  Pr.  Von.  1471, 1470 ;  Mil.  147,3 
Aldus;  H.  Steph.  ;  T).  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1676,  1704) ;  Philippe 
Heyne;  Dorpli.  ;  Wagn.  (1841,  1861);  Kibb. ;  Coningt.  ;  Haupt 
Peerlk. 

LECTis  I  Horn,  (thus  :  lektis).  II  /f.  ■    • 

lETi  II   6-r. 

0  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 

Quid  yexiaxt  cunctis.  "  Quid  vexiant  cuncti,"  Wagner 
(ed.  Heyn.  and  ed.  1861),  Haupt.  No;  the  wonder  being  not 
that  they  were  there  cujfCTi,  but  that  they  were  there  at  all. 
Compare  Ovid,  ex  Pont 0,  1.  1.  13  : 

"  q^uid  verdant,  novitate  rogei5  fortasse  sub  ipsa." 

Ovid,  Met.  11.  62.2  : 

"  qiudveniat  (cognorat  enim)  scitatus,"     .     .     . 

Caesar,  Bell.  Gall.  1.  1^7 :  "  Ariovistus  .  .  .  clamavit :  Quid  ad 
se  venirent  ?  an  speeulandi  causa  ?  "  Plaut.  Ainphitr.  prolog. 
17  (Mercury  speaking) : 

"  nunc  cuius  iussu  venio,  et  quamobrem  venerim, 
dicam ;  simulque  ipse  eloquar  nomen  meum." 

Liv.  31.  39  :  "  Corpus  iam  curabat  consul,  quum  venisse  nun- 
ciatuna  est."  And  Virgil  himself,  Aen.  6. 389  :  "  fare,  age,  quid 
venias."  This  is  one  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  the 
Heynian  edition  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  Wagner's  soi- 
disant  emendations. 

CiTNCTIS  LECTI  NAVIBUS,  Uot  CUNCTI  LEOTI  NAYIBUS,  (1)  be- 
cause it  was  only  by  representatives  of  all  the  ships  being  there 
that  they  could  be  known  to  be  representatives  at  all ;  {%) 
because  of  the  parallels,  Aen.  11.  60:  "toto  leotos  ex  agmine  ;" 
7.  162,  "  delectos  ordine  ab  omni ;"  7.  274,  "  equos  numero 
pater  eligit  omni ;"  5.  15 : 

"  quatuor  ex  omni  delectae  olasse  carinas." 


*  The  superscribed  s  has  not  been  noticed  by  Bibbeck. 
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Theoer.  Idyll  13.  16 : 

AiCoyiBas,  oi  S'  avroi  apiiXTTjes  ffweTroprOj 
iraffay  e/c  iroKitav  irpoKeXeyfieyoit  ay  o^e\os  ri. 

"Val.  Flacc.  5.  326: 

"  dixerat ;  et  Scythicam  qui  se  comitentur  ad  urbem, 
sorte  petit ;  numeroqiie  novem  diicuntur  ab  omni." 

Stat.  Theh.  6.  128 : 

.    .    .     "  longo  post  tempore  surgit 
colla  super  iuveuum  (numero  dux  legerat  omni), 
ipse  fero  clamore  torus." 

(3)  because  ctjxctis  is  not,  as  stated  by  Heyne  ("  cunctis,  quod 
baud  dubie  verius,  in  paucissimis  occurrere  videtur"),  tbe  read- 
ing of  a  very  small  number  of  MSS.  only,  but  of  a  considerable 
proportion.     See  Vnr.  Led.  above. 

Cunctis  :  all  collectively,  tbe  wbole  of  tbe  sbips  taken  as 
one  body.  The  delegates,  tbe  lecti,  represented,  not  tbe  separate 
ships  (so  many  delegates  for  each  ship),  but  the  whole  of  the 
ships  considered  as  one  body.  The  entire  crew  (viz.,  the  crews 
of  each  ship  collected  together,  and  forming  one  mass  or  body) 
selected  delegates.  There  was,  therefore,  only  a  single  set  of 
delegates,  this  single  set  representing  the  whole  fleet  (cunctis 
NAviBus).  Festus:  "  Cimcti  significat  quidem.  omnes,  sed  con- 
iuncti  et  congregati ;  at  vero  omiies,  etiam  si  diversis  locis  sint." 

OrANTES  VENIAM  ET  TEMPLUM  CI.AMOEE  PETEBANT. "Quum 

haec  adiecta  sint,  et  templum,  quo  Dido  se  contulerat,  pete- 
jiANT,  intellige  de  venia  reginae  conveniendae,"  Wagn.  (ed. 
Heyne).  Not  only  not  the  meaning,  but  tbe  very  opposite  of  the 
ineaning.  The  deputies  not  only  do  not  beg  the  favour  of  an 
audience  of  the  queen  in  the  temple,  but  they  go  to  the  temple  for 
the  very  purpose  of  begging  tbe  favour  they  want.  The  gist  of 
the  thought  is  in  okantes  vbniam  ;  the  mission  of  the  deputies 
is  to  beg  the  queen's  grace,  and,  in  order  to  execute  this  their 
mission,  they  go  to  the  temple.  In  other  words,  the  two 
clauses  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  theme  and  varia- 
tion— "they  were  going  to  beg  the  queen's  grace"  being  the 
theme,  and  "  they  were  betaking  themselves  clamorously  to 
the  temple"  being  the  variation;  the  theme  expressing  briefly 
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their  journey  (ibant),  and  the  object  of  their  journey  (orantes 
A'eniam)  ;  the  variation  expressing  the  precise  point  which  it 
was  necessary  they  should  reach,  in  order  to  accomplish  their 
mission,  viz.,  the  temple,  and  that  they  did  not  go  quietly 
towards  it,  but  clamorously.  The  sum  of  the  two  clauses  is 
expressible  in  the  one  sentence  :  "  went  clamorously  to  the 
temple  to  beg  [the  queen's]  grace."  An  exact  parallel  will  be 
foimd,  10.  213  : 

"  tot  lecti  prooeres  ter  denia  navibus  ibant 
subsidio  Troiae,  et  campos  salis  acre  secabant," 

where  "ibant  subsidio  Troiae  "'(corresponding  to  ibant  orantes 
veniam)  is  the  theme,  of  which  "  campos  salis  aere  secabant "  is 
the  variation  ;  and  where  the  two  simple  clauses  together  express 
the  complex  sentiment,  "  ploughed  the  salt  sea  as  they  went  to 
the  help  of  Troy." 

Venia  here  as  elsewhere  (see  Rem.  on  "  veniamque  precari," 
3.  114)  is  not  forgiveness,  but  grace,  favour.  The  precise  venia 
asked  is  explained  as  clearly  as  it  is  possible  for  language  to  ex- 
plain anything,  only  five  lines  further  on,  where  the  spokesman 
of  the  deputation  which  went  to  the  temple  orantes  veniam 
begins  his  address  to  the  queen  for  venia  with  the  words  : 

TROES  TE  MISERI,  VEXTIS  MARIA  OMNIA  VECTI, 
ORAMUS  :  PEOHIBE  UjrANDOS  A  NAVIBUS  IGNES; 
PARCE  I'lO  GENEKI,  ET  PEOPIUS  RES  ASPICE  NOSTRAS. 

Orantes  veniam,  equivalent  to  "  oratum  veniam,"  or  "  ut 
orarent  veniam."  Compare  2.  114,  where  the  codices  vacillate 
between  "  scitantem  oracula  Phoebi"  and  "  scitatum  oracula 
Phoebi,"  readings  affording  precisely  the  same  sense. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  verb  which  is  oftener  varied  by  our 
author,  in  order  to  form  the  construction  which  I  have  deno- 
minated theme  and  variation,  than  this  very  verb  ire  and  its 
compounds.     Compare  6.  719  : 

"  0  pater,  anne  aKquas  ad  caelum  hitic  ire  putandum  oat 
aublimes  animos,  iterumquo  ad  tarda  roverti 
corpora  ?  " 

6.  386  : 

"  per  taciturn  nomus  ire,  pedomquo  advertere  ripac.  ' 

47* 
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"  cui  fidus  Achates 
it  conies,  et  paribus  curis  vestigia  figit." 

"  ibat,  et  ingentem  [leg.  ingenti]  seae  clamore  ferebat." 

"  nos  ahiisse  rati  et  vento  petiisse  Mycenas." 

' '  primus  abit,  longeque  ante  omnia  corpora  Nisus 
emicat." 

"  ardet  abire  fuga,  duloesque  relinquere  terras." 

"  qua  victiix  redit  ilia,  pedemque  ex  hoste  reportat." 
Maximus  (verse  525);  the  oldest,  and  according  to  the  pro- 
verb, senior,  prior.  Compare  Eurip.  Cycl.  100  (Ulysses  address- 
ng  Silenus  first  as  the  eldest  of  the  satyrs)  : 

Xaipeiv  irpoiXetTra  irpura  tov  yepairepoy. 
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NOVAM TERRA 


VAS.  LEGT. 

Hic  CTTESUS  FTJii  I  Med.  (Fogg.)  mServius,  inProoem.  (ed.  Lion) ;  Wakef. ; 
Ribb. 

Huc  cuBsus  FTTix  MI  Servlus,  in  Comm.  (ed.  Lion)  ("Hue  cuesds  ;  vol 
iste  cursus,  vel  pro  illiic") ;  P.  Manut. 
0  Vat.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 

HTTC  cuBStrs  Ftrix  is  more  probably  the  true  reading,  "Uluc  cursus  erat" 
being  certainly  the  true  reading,  Ovid,  Fast.  3.  5i>J. 


NoVAM  CUI  CONDERE  lUPlTER  TJRBEM  lUSTITIAQUE  DEDIT  GENTES 

FREXARE  supERBAS. — Theso  words  refer  to  the  two  occupations 
in  which  Ilioneus  and  the  Trojans  have  just  seen  Dido  engaged: 
NOVAM  CUI  CONDERE  lUPiTER  URBEM  to  "  Opcrumque  laborsin 
partibus  aequabat  iustis,"  etc.  (verse  511)  ;  iustitiaque  debit, 
&c.,  to  "  iura  dabat,  legesque  viris"  {ihid.) 

Parce  pig  generi  et  propius  res  aspice  nostras. — Pro- 
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I'lus,  "Praesentius,"  Taubmanu,  Conington.  "  'Aecuratius  in- 
spice';  sciz.  deprecatur  iudicium  de  se  ex  primo  rerum  aspectu 
fortunaeque  spet'ie,  postulatque  a  regina  ut  accm'atius  sibi,  qui 
sint,  exponi  patiatur,"  Heyne.  I  agree  with  Hej'^ne  against 
Taubmann  and  Conington,  and  look  upon  tbe  speech  of  Ilioneus 
as  laying  before  Dido  that  nearer  ("  vicinius,"  Servius),  /.  e.  closer, 
view  of  the  Trojan  case  and  circumstances  which  Ilioneus,  in 
the  words  of  our  text,  expresses  his  wish  she  should  take.  Com- 
pare Eurip.  IpJiig.  in  Aulid.  I{.90  (ed.  Stokes)  : 

a(pp'j3v^  veos  t'  tiv  irpiv  to  irpay^a  S'  eyyuffei' 

where  £77u0£v  ctkottwi' (corresponding  exactly  to  propius  aspice) 
can  only  mean  looldny  closely  into;  and  where,  in  a  context  very 
similar  to  that  in  which  our  text  stands,  the  very  change  of 
feeling  which  Ilioneus  promises  himself  shall  take  place  in  the 
mind  of  Dido  on  a  closer  examination  of  the  Trojan  case 
(pROPirs  RES  ASPICE  nostras),  VIZ.,  a  change  from  severity  to 
mercy,  does  actually  take  place  in  the  mind  of  Menelaus,  ro 
Ttpa-jixa  lyyvOiv  okowmv.     Compare,  also,  Manil.  4.  906  : 

.  .  ' '  victorque  ad  sidera  mittit, 
sidereosque  oculos,  proi)iusque  aspectat  Olj-mpum, 
inquii-itque  lovem." 

Sil.  1.  29: 

"  vemm  ubi  magnanimis  Eomam  caput  iirbibus  alte 
exserere,  ac  missas  etiara  trans  aeqiiora  classes 
totum  signa  videt  victricia  fen-e  per  orbem, 
iam  propius  metuens,  bellandi  corda  furore 
Phoenicum  exstimulat  [Iimo]" 

[fearing  more  closely,  more  nearly,  /.  e.,  feeling  the  danger 
nearer].  The  two  ideas,  however,  run  into  each  other,  close- 
ness or  nearness  being  indispensable  to  kindliness  of  relation  ; 
and  more  or  less  of  kindliness  following  almost  as  a  necessary 
consequence  on  closeness.  The  following  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  second  or  derived  sense, 
Claud.  Laus  Serenae,  106  : 

.     .     .     "  propius,  qiiam  si  genuisset,  amstvit 
defuncti  fratris  aobolem." 

I  shall  not,  therefore,  go  so  far  as  to  deny  that  there  may  bg 
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some  intermixture  of  this  sense  in  the  peopius  of  our  text.  It 
is,  at  least,  in  order  that  Dido  may  take  a  kindlier,  that  IHo- 
neus  begs  of  her  to  take  a  nearer,  view  of  the  circumstances — 
PROPius  aynciens  kes  nostras,  parce  pio  genert  ;  exactly  as 
Tacit.  Annal.  13.  57 :  "  religione  insita,  eos  maxime  locos  pro- 
pinquare  caelo,  precesque  mortalium  a  deis  nusquam  propius 
audiri,"  where  the  kindlier  view  is  the  consequence  of  and 
implied  in  the  nearer. 

NON    NOS   AUT    FERRO    LIBYCOS    POPTJLARE  PENATES  VENIMUS. 

With  this  address  of  Ilioneus  to  Dido,  on  the  part  of  himself 
and  the  Trojans   shipwrecked   along  with  him,   compare  the. 
address  of  Clearchus  to  Tissaphernes  on  the  part  of  himself  and 
the  ten  thousand,  Xenoph.  Anah.  2.  2 :  H/ueic  ovn  avvn^Oofiiv 
(i»e  (ia<TiXei  TToXijuriaovTig,  k.  t.  A. 

NoN  EA  VIS  ANIMO,    NEC  TANTA  SUPERBIA  A'ICTIS.       The   Very 

paraphrase  of  Livy,  45.  22  :  "  Neque  enim  ea  nunc  nostra  est 
fortuna." 

QUUM     SUBITO     ASSURGENS     FLUCTU    NIMBOSUS    ORION.        Tor 

examples  of  fluotus  used  as  a  noun   of  multitude,   i.  e.   to 

express  fluctuation,  or  the  rolling  of  many  waves,  see  Geonj. 

h.  195 : 

"  ut  cymbae  instabiles,  flucta  iactante,  sabtirram  ;" 
Aen.  8.  67S : 

.     .     .     "  fluctu  spumabant  caenila  cano." 

There  is  an  exactly  similar  use  of  the  words  tvare  and  billow  in 

English,  as  MUton,  Far.  Lout,  1.192 : 

"  thus  Satan  talking  to  Ms  nearest  mate, 
"n-ith  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
that  sparkling  blazed  ; " 

and  Wolfe,  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  "  and  we  far  away  on  the 
billow." 

Abnavimus. — "In  verho  abxavimus  difRcultas,  calamitaset 
clades  apparent,  quae  miserationem  commoveant,"  Pierius,  un- 
derstanding the  word  literally  of  the  shipwrecked  swimming  to 
land,  as,  6.  358,  "  paulatim  adnabam  terrae."  Pierius  is  in 
error.  Adnare  is  here  used  to  express,  not  the  floating  or 
swimming  of  the  persons  to  land,  but  the  floating  or  swimming 
of  the  ships  to  land,  as  in  Ovid,  Trist.  3.  12.  31  : 
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"  incipient  aliquae  tanien  hue  adnare  cnrinao, 
hospitaque  in  Ponti  littorc  puppis  ciit ; ' ' 

also,  our  author  himself,  Gcorg.  k..  506  : 

"  ilia  quidem  Stygia  nabat  iam  frigida  cymba  " 

[swam  or  floated  in  the  Stygian  boat].  The  Germans  use  their 
schwimmen  and  anschwhnmcii,  and  the  French  their  nayer,  pre- 
cisely as  Virgil  in  our  text  uses  adnare.  Compare  Dresdencr 
Nachrichtcn,  Aug.  13,  1866  :  "  Grestern  vormittag  schwamm 
unterhalb  der  terrasse  ein  mannlichefleichnam  an."  Taghlatt  dcr 
Stadt  St.  Gal/en,  22  July,  1862 :  "  Sohwimmend  aus  Indien 
sind  nicht  25,000  sondern  440,000  ballen."  Jal,  Fhfte  de  Cesar  : 
"  Les  autres  nageant  debout  ou  assis  sur  des  bancs  eleves."  See 
Eem.  on  8.  93. 

Primaque  vetant  consistere  terra.     Prima  terra,  t/ie 
edge  of  the  land  :  the  shore.     Compare  Ovid,  Fast^  S.  595: 

"  vos  iUi  in  prima  fugienti  obsistite  ripa  " 
[the  edge  or  brink  of  the  river  bank :  "  Stop  her  on  the  top  of  the 
bank,  before  she  gets  down  to  the  tvater"'].  "  Prima  terra,"  the  part 
of  the  land  nearest  you  as  you  approach  the  land  from  the  u-ater  ; 
"prima  ripa,"  the  part  of  the  bank  nearest  you  as  you  approach  the 
water  from  the  land.  Compare  also  Georg.  2.  UJ^  :  "  primi  lege 
littoris  Oram "  [the  edge  of  the  shore  next  the  sea]  ;  and  Val. 
Flacc.  3.  304 : 

.     .     .     "  quae  me  hospita  tellus 
accipiet  ?  quae  nou  primis  probibebit  arenis  ?" 

[the  edge  of  the  sand,  next  the  sm].    Ovid,  Met.  //■•  51^3  (of  Leu- 

cothea,  who  has  drowned  herself) : 

"  Sidoniae  comites,  quantum  valuere,  seoutae 
signa  pedum,  primo  videre  novissima  saxo  " 

[saw  the  last  on  the  edge  of  the  rock,  next  the  sea'].     Ovid,  Ilet. 

2.  870  (of  Jupiter  carrying  off  Europa) : 

"  cum  deus  a  terra  siccoque  a  littore  sensim 
falsa  pedum  primis  vestigia  ponit  in  undis  " 

[the  edge  of  the  water,  next  the  land]. 
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546-551. 

SI  GENUS  HUMANUM  ET  MORTALIA  TEMNITIS  ARMA 
AT  SPEEATE  UEOS  MEMOEES  FANDI  ATQUE  NEFANDI 
EEX  BEAT  AENEAS  NOBIS  QUO  lUSTIOE  ALTEE 
NEC  PIETATE  FUIT  NEC  BELLO  MAIOE  ET  AKMIS 
QUEM  SI  FATA  AaRUM  SEEVANT  SI  VESCITUE  AUEA 
AETHEEIA  NEQUE  ADHUC  CRUDELIBUS  OCCUBAT  UMBRIS 


Si  GENUS — NEFANDi.  Compare  Horn.  Od.  22.  39  (Ulysses  to  the 
suitors) : 

0UT6  Q^Qvs  SsLffavreS)  oi  ovpavov  evpvy  exov(ni/, 
ovTe  TiV   aySpuirttij/  yefiscriy  Karoin(rdey  eBea'de. 

Quo   lUSTIOR    ALTER  NEC  PIETATE  FUIT  NEC  BELLO  MAIOR  ET 

ARMis. — "  Pietas  pars  iustitiae  est,  sicut  severitas.  Nunc  ergo  hoe 

dicit,  qua  parte  sit  iustus,  i.  e.  pibtate,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion).  "lus- 

TiOR  PIETATE,  i.  quantum  ad  pietatem  in  superos  et  parentem," 

Ascensius.     "Veteres    pietatem  in  parte  iustitiae  ponebant," 

Wagner  (1861),  quoting  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  Jj.1,  and  the  first 

four  words  of  Servius,  cited  above.  "  Verbinde  iustior  pietate," 

Thiel.     This  structure  affording  me  no  sense  whatever — for  I 

cannot  understand  how  a  man  can  be  either  more  or  less  just 

PIETATE,  whether  pietate  be  equivalent  to  hy  pietas,  or  in 

pietas,  or  unth  pietas — I  adopt  the  construction  of  which  we 

have  already  ill  Donatus  an  inkling  ("  In  rege  suo  bona  animi 

laudavit  et  corporis  :  animi  sunt  iustitia  et  pietas ;  virtu?,  in  exer- 

citatione  bellandi"),  and  which  has  been  thus  more  clearly  set 

forth,  first  by  Heyne  ("  Quo  nec  alter  iustior,  nec  maior 

FUIT  PIETATE,  BELLO  ET  ARMis),  and  then  by  Voss — 

.     .     .     "  dem  niclit  in  gerechtigkeit  einer, 
nicht  in  frommigkeit  je,  nooh  in  krieg  und  waff  en  zuvorging" — 

and  has  since  been  adopted  both  by  Forbiger  and  Conington 
Not  that  I  admire  the  construction  or  find  in  it  our  author's 
usual  elegance,  but  because  any  construction,  no  matter  how 
awkward  or  slovenly,  is  preferable  to  a  construction  affording, 
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as  it  seems  to  me,  no  sense  at  all.  Tke  observation  of  Coning- 
ton :  "  Heyne  was  the  first  who  put  a  comma  at  alter  ;  the 
old  xiunotuation  connected  iustior  with  pietate,"  requires  mo- 
dification if  I  have  been  correct  in  representing  lieyne's  analysis 
of  the  passage  to  be  as  old  as  Donatus's,  /.  e.  to  be  the  older  of 
the  two  analyses  in  question ;  still  more  if  Servius's  "  Pictan 
enim  in  deos,  liiditia  in  homines  est ;  quibus  duabus  virtutibus 
regem  ornatum  esse  convenit,"  as  most  probably  it  is  not  a 
further  explanation  of  his  above-quoted  analysis,  but  an  alitei', 
very  likely  by  a  different  hand. 

Pietate  jiaior,  as  "  iustitia  potentior  armis,"  Ovid,  Met. 
6.  678 : 

"  iustitia  dubium  validisne  potentior  armis," 

and — still  more  parallel,  nay,  exactly  parallel,  "  pietate  potens," 
Propert.  3.  22.  21  (of  the  Eomans) : 

' '  nam  ciuantum  f erro  tantum  pietate  potentes 
stamus  :  victrices  temperat  ira  manus.'' 

Pietate,  tenderness,  the  tender  feelings  (see  Eem.  on  1.  14), 
opposed  to  the  strict  right  or  equity  in  iustior.  Compare  Ovid, 
Heroid.  8.  3: 

"  Pyrrhiis  Achillides,  animosus  imagine  patris, 
inclusam  contra  iusque  piumquu  tenet." 

QuEM  SI  FATA  YiRUii  SERVANT.  Not  a  mere  equivalent  for 
"  quem  si  fata  servant;"  on  the  contrary,  virum  is  added  for  the 
express  purpose  of  taking  away  what  is  common  or  vulgar  in 
the  expression  "  quem  si  fata  servant" — in  other  words,  in  order 
that  Aeneas  may  be  designated  on  this  solemn  occasion,  and  in 
the  royal  presence,  more  respectfully  than  by  a  mere  monosyl- 
lable. The  difference  is  precisely  that  which  exists  in  English 
between  whom  or  him  and  that  man. 

The  thought  expressed  in  the  words  quem  si  fata  virum 
SERVANT  is  repeated  both  in  si  vescitur  aura  aetheria  and 
in  XEQUE  adhuc  ckudelibus  occubat  umbris  ;  in  other  words, 
the  two  last  clauses  of  the  sentence  are  little  more  than  repeti- 
tions of  the  first.  This  mode  of  writing  (which,  adopting  the 
terms  of  a  sister  art,  I  shall  call)  by  theme  and  variation — although 
much  used  by  poets  in  all  languages,  nay,  almost  inseparable 
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from  poetry,  and  constituting  an  almost  splendid  part  of  the 
art — has  been  little,  if  at  all,  noticed  by  writers  on  the  art  of 
poetry.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
this,  the  first  well-marked  instance  of  our  author's  use  of  it,  in 
his  Aeneid,  to  make  some  general  observations  upon  it,  the 
more  especially  as  we  shall  find  it  very  frequently  employed 
and  with  great  effect  in  the  course  of  the  poem. 

Perhaps  no  author  in  the  English  language  has  used  this 
method  more  frequently  or  more  happily  than  Pope.     Let  us 
take  his  well-known  couplet  {Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  1.  95) : 
"  hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast : 
man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest." 

It  may  not  have  occurred  to  admirers  of  this  couplet,  that  the 
two  lines  of  which  it  consists  express  substantially  the  same  idea ; 
that  the  poet,  having  enunciated  his  thought  in  the  line  "  hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,"  instead  of  proceeding  in 
the  next  line  to  a  new  thought,  dVells  upon  the  just  enunciated 
thought — harps  upon  it,  as  we  say — and  in  the  new  line  produces 
it  over  again  in  a  slightly  varied  form.  Not  tired  of  the  thought 
himself,  he  has  pleasure  in  keeping  it  before  his  own  eyes,  and 
contemplating  it  under  various  aspects,  and  reckons,  not  without 
reason,  on  the  same  disposition  in  his  reader :  just  like  the 
nurse  who  repeats  the  same  sentence,  or  the  same  stanza,  or  the 
same  verse,  of  the  lullaby  to  the  infant  she  would  put  to  sleep, 
or  whose  froward  temper  she  would  soothe  ;  always,  howeverj  in 
each  repetition  varying  a  little,  either  in  tone  or  in  key,  in 
quickness  or  in  slowness,  in  expression  or  in  words.  The  re- 
peated thought  on  these  occasions  is  not  a  complete  and  absolute 
repetition  of  the  just  enunciated  thought  (for  no  mind  patiently 
endures  absolute  sameness) ;  it  is  the  just  enunciated  thought, 
with  something  left  out,  or  something  added,  or  both  something 
left  out  and  something  added,  or  it  is  the  just  enunciated' thought, 
modified,  coloured,  enlarged,  or  in  some  other  way  varied.  You 
ask  me :  "  Why  repeated  at  aU  ?  Why,  if  the  mind  must  have 
variety,  not  proceed  at  once  to  something  new  ?  "  I  reply :  "  The 
new  is  coming,  but  the  transition  must  not  be  too  rapid."  The 
mind,  except  when  in  a  state  of  unusual  excitement,  does  not  like 
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to  be  hurried,  likes  its  leisure ;  just  as  the  eye  of  the  traveller  likes 
to  dwell  upon  the  landscape  through  which  he  is  passing,  not  be 
carried  from  object  to  object,  with  the  rapidity  of  a  locomotive. 
The  mind's  course  through  a  poem  must  not  be  a  mere  succession 
of  jolts,  and  of  objects  passed  by  so  rapidly  as  not  to  be  distin- 
guished. The  reader  or  hearer  must  have  time  to  dwell  a  moment 
or  two  on  the  thought  just  presented  before  he  is  hurried  ofE  to 
another.  We  do  not  sit  down  to  a  poem  as  the  queen  enters  her 
presentation  chamber,  to  get  over  as  many  kisses  of  the  hand  as 
it  is  possible  within  a  given  time,  without  caring,  or  even  so 
much  as  knowing,  who  or  what  it  is  that  kisses.  We  would  like 
to  form  some  little  acquaintance  with  the  kissers,  to  have  some- 
thing for  our  trouble  ;  if  no  more,  sufficient  knowledge  at  least 
of  the  person,  to  reeoguise  it,  should  we  ever  happen  to  meet  it 
again.  For  this  reason  the  poet  who  most  charms  is  not  Persius, 
not  he  who  condenses  most,  who  presents  his  images  in  the  most 
rapid  succession,  and  with  the  most  rapidity  snatches  them  away  ; 
but  Horace,  who  plays  with  them  and  dances  them  before  and 
about  you — "  lustrat  choreis."  In  the  present  instance  how 
much  less  compliment  had  been  paid  to  the  missing  hero  ;  how 
much  less  the  grief  of  Ilioneus  and  his  companions  indulged ; 
how  much  less  the  expectation  of  Dido  and  the  Phoenicians 
raised ;  how  much  less  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  enlisted,  had 
the  author  contented  himself  with  the  mere  necessary  expression 
QUEM  SI  FATA  viRUM  SEBVANT,  and  from  this  short  protasis  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  his  apodosis  non  metus,  &c.  ?  The  feeding  no 
longer  on  the  ethereal  effluence  had  been  wanting,  the  hjiiuj  in  the 
cruel  shadow  of  death  had  been  wanting,  and  we  had  been  obliged 
to  take  on  ourselves  the  trouble  of  colouring  the  uncoloured 
sketch,  of  supplying  and  eking  out  the  deficient  strokes,  of 
finding  out  for  ourselves,  and  by  our  own  labour,  that  quem  si 
FATA  viRXiM  SERVANT,  wcU  reflected  on,  contained  in  itself  the 
entire  meaning:  If  the  hero  loas  still  alive,  still  feeding  on  the  ethe- 
real effluence,  not  yet  hjing  prostrate  and  overshadoiced  by  cruel 
death.  This  is  an  ungrateful  labour  to  the  mind.  We  sit  down 
to  a  poem  in  order  to  be  pleased,  refreshed,  and  delighted,  not  to 
be  fatigued,  and  so  we  shut  the  book  and  turn  else  whither  in 
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search  of  amusement ;  and  who  shall  blame  us  ?  Not  surely  he 
who  informs  us  that  brevity  in  the  orator  is  false  play  towards 
the  client  (Plin.  Ej).  1.  20 :  "  Praevaricatio  etiam,  cursim  et 
breviter  attingere  quae  sint  inculcanda,  infigenda,  repetenda; 
nam  plerisque  longiore  tractu  vis  quaedam  et  pondus  aocedit,  ut- 
que  corpori  ferrum,  sic  oratio  animo  non  ictu  magis  quam  mora 
imprimitur"),  for  what  is  poetry  but  oratory  put  into  measure? 
what  the  reader,  but  the  poet's  client  ? 

Of  this  kind  of  writing,  this  playing  of  the  image  before  youj 
there  are  various  degrees.  Sometimes  there  is  little  more  in  the 
second  clause  than  a  repetition,  or  changed  words,  of  the  first. 
E.r.  (jr.,  verse  282,  "  imperium  sine  fine  dedi "  is  a  repetition 
of  "  his  ego  nee  metas  rerum  nee  tempora  pono,"  the  only  sub- 
stantial addition  being-"  imperium,"  stronger  and  more  empha- 
tic than  "rerum."  And,  EcL  1.  k  (for  we  have  theme  and 
variation  already  in  almost  the  very  first  words  of  the  first 
Eclogue),  "  nos  patriam  fugimus"  is  a  mere  repetition  of  "  nos 
patriae  fines  et  dulcia  linquimus  arva,"  except  so  far  as  "  fugi- 
mus" is  a  slightly  more  concentrated  expression  than  "patriae 
fines  et  dulcia  arva."  There  is  in  each  of  these  cases  also  only 
a  single  variation,  not,  as  in  our  text,  two.  Tet  even  in  these 
cases  the  effect  of  the  expression  of  the  thought  by  means 
of  theme  and  variation  is  at  least  double  the  effect  which  had 
been  produced  by  the  expression  of  the  same  thought,  with- 
out the  help  of  such — artifice,  shall  I  call  it  ? — by  the  single 
sentences,  to  wit,  "  his  ego  neo  metas  imperii,  nee  tempora 
pono ; "  and  by  "  nos  fugimus  fines  et  dulcia  arva  patriae." 
A  still  simpler,  still  purer,  example  of  the  form  of  writing 
which  I  have  found  convenient  thus  to  denominate  theme  and 
variation  occurs  in  the  Twelfth  Book,  at  verse  318  : 

"  has  inter  voces,  media  inter  talia  verta," 

where  the  variation  is,  perhaps,  as  little  a  variation  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be,  and  be  a  variation  at  all,  yet  has  the  essential 
effect  of  a  variation,  as  it  forces  the  reader  to  dwell  upon  the 
occurrence  thus  doubly  or  twice  over  described,  prevents  him 
from  passing  on  as  rapidly  as  he  would  surely  have  passed  on 
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if  the  circumstance  had  heen  descrihed  by  the  theme  alone,  i  n- 
by  the  variation  alone.  By  this  suspense  of  the  expectation, 
weight  and  importance  are  added  to  the  incident  described.  Of 
all  the  arts  of  the  poet,  this  little  manoeuvre  (of  which  anew 
ther  example,  only  a  very  little  more  studied,  will  be  found 
at  verse  10  of  the  same  Twelfth  Book  : 

"  turn  sic  affatiir  regeni,  atque  ita  turbidus  infit") 

is,  perhaps,  the  simplest,  most  natural,  and  most  effectual.  At 
other  times,  the  second  clause  is  even  less  a  repetition  of  the 
first,  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a  clause  or  a  repetition  at  all ; 
.yet  the  passage  is  formed  more  or  less  on  the  principle,  and  has 
more  or  less  the  effect,  of  theme  and  variation.  An  example  of 
this  kind  will  be  found  at  verse  12  of  this  Book,  where  "  numine 
laeso"  and  "quidve  dolens"  are  substantially  two  variations 
of  the  theme  "  causas."  At  verse  31  of  this  Book  will  be 
ionnd  another  example  of  the  same  kind,  "  spretae  ininria 
formae"  being  substantially  a  mere  variation  of  "iudiciimi 
Paridis,"  not  a  separate  independent  head  or  category ;  and  in 
the  very  next  verse  will  be  found  a  third,  "  rapti  Granymedis 
honores"  being,  in  like  manner,  substantially  a  variation  of 
"  genus  invisum  ;"  as  in  verse  34,  a  fourth,  "  reliquias  Danauni 
atque  immitis  Achillei"  being  substantially,  not  formally,  a 
variation  of  "  Troas."  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the  theme 
and  variation  principle  is  carried  out  even  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  our  text.  Instances  occur  in  which  there  are  as  many 
as  three  variations  of  the  theme ;  and  now  and  then  we 
meet  with  an  instance  in  which  either  theme  or  variation,  or 
both  theme  and  variation,  are  subdivisible  into  theme  and 
variation.  Of  this  latter  form  we  have  an  example  at  9.  98, 
where  "  defunctae"  and  "  finem  portusque  tenebunt  Ausonios  " 
are  respectively  theme  and  variation  of  the  theme  "  defunctae 
finem  portusque  tenebunt  Ausonios ;"  and  "  quaecumque  evase- 
rit  undis"  and  "  Dardanium  ducem  Laurentia  vexerit  arva," 
are  respectively  theme  and  variation  of  the  variation  "  quae- 
cumque evaserit  undis  Dardaniumque  ducem  Laurentia  vexerit 
arva."     Nor  is  it  in  poetry  onli/  the  principle  is  applicable ; 
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theme  and  variation  are  equally  used  in  prose,  and  contribute 
alike  to  its  clearness  and  amenity.  Eeturning  back  to  this 
comment,  and  reading  it  over  again,  I  find  that  I  have,  in 
the  course  of  it — unintentionally,  and  without  any  view  to  their 
citation — used  the  theme  and  variation  mode  of  writing  no  less 
than  fourteen  times..  It  will  be  found  in  the  very  first  sentence, 
the  first  half  of  which,  ending  at  "  umbris,"  is  a  theme  of  which 
the  second  half,  ending  at  "  first,"  is  'the  variation.  It  will 
be  found  in  the  second  sentence,  the  clause  "  almost  inseparable 
from  poetry"  being  a  theme  of  which  the  clause  "  and  consti- 
tuting an  essential  part  of  the  art  "is  the  variation.  A  little 
further  on,  in  the  sentence  immediately  succeeding  Pope's 
couplet,  the  clause  "  the  two  lines  of  which  it  consists  express 
substantially  the  same  idea"  is  a  theme  of  which  the  clause, 
"  the  poet  having  enunciated  his  thought  in  the  line, 

'  hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,' 

instead  of  proceeding  in  the  next  line  to  a  new  thought,  dwells 
upon  the  just  enunciated  thought,  harps  upon  it,  as  we  say, 
and  in  the  new  line  produces  it  over  again  in  a  slightly  varied 
form,"  is  the  variation — a  variation,  too,  in  which  the  clause 
"  dwells  upon  the  just  enunciated  thought"  is  a  new  theme, 
of  which  the  clause  "  harps  upon  it,  as  we  say,"  is  a  first,  and 
the  clause  "  and  in  the  new  line  produces  it  over  again  in  a 
slightly  varied  form"  is  a  secoad  variation.  And  so  on  I 
might  proceed,  if  there  were  any  use  in  it,  through  the  whole 
fourteen  instances  in  which  I  have  myself,  in  the  course  of  this 
single  comment,  used,  wholly  accidentally,  this  form  of  com- 
position. 

Theme  and  variation  being  so  exceedingly  usual  a,  form  of 
composition,  the  knowledge  of  the  principle  becomes  almost 
essential,  not  merely  to  the  interpretation  of  individual  passages, 
as  well  of  Virgil  as  of  other  authors,  but  to  the  just  apprecia- 
tion both  of  Virgil's  style,  and  of  style  in  general,  whether 
,  poetic  or  prosaic.  Having  dwelt  at  so  great  length  on  the 
subject  here,  on  occasion  of  the  first  marked  example  of  this 
kind  of  structure  presented  by  our  author,  little  more  will  be 
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necessary,  when  similar  examples  present  themselves,  than  to 
point  them  out  in  as  brief  terms  as  possible  to  the  reader's 
attention.     See  Rem.  on  23-26,  above. 

Yescitub  auua  aetheria.  "  Sane  hie  vescitue  ^vofruifur 
posuit ;  nam  non  oomedit  auram  sed  vivit  ea,"  Servius  (ed.  Lion), 
Yoss,  and  "  hauoht  jener  des  aether's  nahrende  luft,"  "  wenn 
er  des  aether's  hanch  noch  geneusst."  Not  the  meaning  :  ves- 
citue AtTEA  AETHERIA  is  not  Ircathes  but  sees,  as  Stat.  Theh.  1. 
236  (Jupiter,  of  the  still  living  and  breathing  Oedipus) : 
' '  ille  tamen  Superis  aeterna  piacula  solvit 

proiecitque  diem,  nee  iam  amplius  aethers  nostra 
vescitiir  ;  at  iiati  (faciniis  sine  more  !)  cadentes  ■ 

calcavere  oculos," 

— a  use  of  V  e  s  e  i  similar  to  that  made  of  the  same  word  by  Accius, 
in  Athamante  (ap.  Nonium)  : 

"  prius,  quam  infans  esses,  facinus  ocnli  veseuntur  tui" 

(where  Nonius  :  "  vesci  ,  .  .  viclere").     Compare  Sil.  13.  497  : 

*'  '  aetheria  fnierer  qunm  luce,  hand  segniter,'  inquit, 
'  Cymaeo  populis  vox  nostra  sonatat  in  antrc' " 
Jut.  3.  84 : 

"  usque  adeo  nihil  est,  quod  nostra  infantia  caelum 
hausit  Aventinum,  bacca  nutrita  Sabina." 

And  Yirgil  himself,  Aen.  10.  898:  "  ut  auras  suspiciens  hausit 
caelum  ;"  and  Lanci,  Poesie,  Fano,  1857,  p.  105  (of  Yenus)  : 

"  ehi  dal  suo  ferro  affrancasi  ? 
qual  di  spezzarlo  6  bravo  ? 
ogni  uom  di  quella  e  schiaTO 
tosto  ch'  e'  sorga  a  suggere 
i  rai  del  chiaro  sol.' ' 

See  Eem.  on  "  oculisque  errantibus  alto  quaesivit  caelo  lu- 
cem,"  4.  691. 

The  line  is  a  paraphrase  of  Homer's  {Od.  U-  833) 

€1  TTOv  6Tt  ^wei  tcai  opa  (paos  TjeKioto 

(where,  no  less  than  generally  among  the  writers  of  antiquity, 
seeing  not  breathing  is  the  explanation  and  paraphrase  of  living). 
Compare  Aesch.  Again.  687  (ed.  Sohiitz) : 

EI  S'  ouy  ris  aKTiS  tjXlov  yiv  iffTopa, 

Kai  (avTa  Kcu  0\eirovra  /mjxavais  Aios 

eAins  Tis  avTOV  irpos  Sofiovs  7)|€iy  ttoKiv. 
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Horn.  //.  1.88: 

Soph.  Philoct.  ISIfS : 

a  crrvyuos  aiav,  tl  /jl   en  St^t'  exety  avco 
^XeirovTa  kovk  a(f>7]Kas  eis  A5ou  fioKeiu j 

Eurip.  Tvoad.  633  (ed.  Musgr.)  (Hecuba  to  Androni.)  : 

ov  TauTOVf  0)  Trai,  tcc  ^Xeireiy  to  Kardauetv' 
TO  fxev  yap  ovSev,  twS'  eveiffiv  eXin^eS' 

Soph.  Oed.  Col.  U37  (Polynices  to  Antigone)  : 

ov  yap  fi*  €TL 
jSAeTTOj/r'  effo^effO'  avdts. 

and  Brunok's  translation  of  same:  "  Non  enim  aura  ves- 
centem  videbitis  me  posthae."  Eurip.  Jlerc.  Fur.  1089  (Her- 
cules speaking) : 

aidepa  re  Kat  yqv  To|a  6'  riKiov  raSe 

[«.  e.,  I  am  alive].     Lucret.  3.  1042  (ed.  Lachm.) : 

"  ipse  Epicurus  iit  decurso  lumine  vitae." 
Eurip.  Helena,  582  : 

Hex.,  ovk  ■qXBov  es  y^v  TpaaS\  aW'  eiSioKov  r]V. 

Men.  Kai  ris  fiX^irovTa  o-m^ot"  [viventia  corpora]  e|c/i7af€Tai ; 

Lucret.  1.  4: 

.     .     .     "  per  te  quoniam  genus  omne  ammantum 
concipitur  vis.it^^x&  exortum  himina  solis." 

Cicero,  jpro  Quint.:  "  Vivo  videntique."  Lucret.  3. 1059  :  "  Vico 
atque  videnti."  Plin.  H.  N.  11.  87.  52 :  "  Ocicli,  pars  corporis 
pretiosissima  et  quae  lucis  usu  ritam  distinguat  a  morte."  Aen. 
12.  935  : 

"  et  me,  seii  corpus  spoliatum  lumine  mavis, 
redde  meis." 
Aen.  2.  8k  : 

"  insontem 

demisere  neci,  mine  cassum  lumine  lugent." 

Aen.  3.  311  : 

.     .     .     "  ■vivisne  ?  aut  si  lux  alma  recessit, 
Hector  ubi  est?" 
Georg.  2.  -3^0  : 

"  cum  primae  liicem  pecudes  hausere." 
Anthol.  Lat.  (ed.  Burm.)  3.  120.  5  : 

"  ipsa  dies  ideo  nos  grato  perluit  aestu  [al.  haustu]." 
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Sil.  13.  473  : 

''  regia  quum  hiecm  posuerunt  membra,  probatum  est 
Hyrcanis  adhibere  canes." 

Lucan,  2.  512  : 

"  '  vive,  licet  nolis,  et  uostro  munerp,'  dixit, 
'  cerne  diem.'" 

Avienus,  Ora  Marif.  (of  the  sun)  : 

"  Sfis  nam  fiiisse  eius  modi  senteutiam 
Epicureonim ;  non  eum  occasu  premi, 
nullos  subire  gm-gites,  nunquam  occuli, 
sed  obire  mundum,  obHqiia  caeU  currere, 
animare  terras,  alere  lucis  pabulo 
convexa  cuncta," 

where  light  is  "pahulum,"  exactly  as  in  our  text  it  is  an  ohjeot 
on  which  one  feeds — tescitur. 

Aura  aetheria  not  the  etherial  air,  but  the  etherial  effluence, 
radiance  [strahT)  of  the  ether,  i.  e.  light  of  the  sky ;  "  aura  lu- 
minis."     Compare  Horn.  II.  13.  837  : 

TIXV  5'  afiipoTepuv  mst'  aiBepa  Kai  Atos  avyas. 

Lactant.  de  Phoen.  Ii.3  : 

"  atque  ubi  sol  pepulit  fulgentis  limina  portae, 
et  primi  emicuit  luminis  aura  levis." 

Anthol.  Lat.  (ed.  Meyer),  1600  ; 

"  verna  puer,  puer  0  mi  vema,  qiiis  ah!  quis  ab  aura 
te  in  tenebras  rapuit  ?  " 

Virgil  never  uses  the  singular  aura  in  the  sense  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  but  always  to  express  the  effluence  or  radiance  of 
something  bright.     Compare  Aen.  6.  201/. : 

"  discolor  unde  auri  per  ramos  aura  refulsit." 

Aura  being  thus  understood,  viz.,  as  signifying  effluence  or 
radiance,  not  only  does  the  praedicate  aetheria  become  more 
appropriate,  but  a  contrast  or  opposition  is  presented  between 
AURA  aetheria  and  crudelibus  umbris,  which  is  wholly 
wanting  so  long  as  aura  aetheria  is  understood  to  mean  ethe- 
rial air.  The  substitution,  therefore,  of  "  aeria"  for  aetheria 
as  proposed  by  Lachmann  (ad  Lucret.  3.  405)  is,  like  so  many 
other  conjectural  emendations  of  the  Yirgilian  text,  an  altera- 
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tion  for  the  worse ;  and  a  better  explanation  has  heen  found 
than  that  proposed  by  Wagner  {Quaest.  Virgtl.  9),  of  the  use  of 
aura  in  the  singular;  which  better  explanation,  as  well  as  the 
grounds  on  which  it  is  founded,  have  been  with  the  most  laud- 
able exactness  and  truthfulness  transferred,  by  Wagner's  own 
hand,  from  the  obscure  pages  of  nly  unworthy  (unworthy  even 
to  be  so  much  as  mentioned)  "Twelve  Years'  Yoyage"  to  the 
brilliant  pages  of  his  own  Praestahilior.     See  Rem.  on  6.  721. 


552-553. 


NOjr  METUS  OFFICIO  NEC  TE  CERTASSE  PKIOBEM 
POENITEAT 


VAE.  LEOT. 
NEC  I  Rom.,  Pal.,*  Med.  H  ff,  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).    Ill  Princ.  Ten. 
1470,  1471,1472,1475;    Mod.;    MU.  1475,   1492;    both  Stephenses; 
P.  Manut.  ;   boti  Heinsii ;   Philippe ;  Burm.  ;  Jain  ;   Thiel;   Dorph. ; 
Voss ;   Ribb. ;   Coningt. ;   N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704). 

NE  II  gij   (viz.  Groth.  54).      Ill  Turneb. ;  LaCerda;  HejTie;t  Brunei; 
Wakef. ;  Pott.  ■,X  Wagn.  (1832,  1841,  1861)  ;   Haupt. 
0  Vat.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


NON    METUS     OFFICIO     NEC    TE     CERTASSE     PRIOREM    POENITEAT. 

"  Yulgata  erat  lectio  officio  nec  te  ;  in  quam  mirum  est 
optimum  quemque  codicem,  atque  etiam  grammaticos  {rul. 
Heins.),  conspirare;  est  enim  manifesto  falsa.  Sensus  quidem 
■qualiscunque  extorqueri  inde  potest ;    sed  occurrit  unicuique  in 


*  The  reading  of  the  Palatine  MS.  is  very  plainly  nec,  not  as  C[\ioted  by 
Ribbeck,  nehue.  Eibbeck's  error  has  arisen  from  the  accidental  wandering  of  his 
eye  to  the  neque  of  the  preceding  line,  where,  the  margin  of  the  leaf  being  defi- 
cient, there  remains  only  the  ue  of  the  neque,  correctly  represented  by  Eibbeck 
(viz.,  NEttuE),  but  incorrectly  referred  by  him  to  the  present  verse. 

t  According  to  Conington,  ne  was  recommended  by  Heinsius  and  introduced  by 
Heyne. 

X  Contrary  to  all  his  MSS.,  ■si'hich  he  informs  us  unanimously  read  nec. 
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oculos  legenduni  esse,  non  metus,  officio  ne  te:  ov  0o/3oe 
jurj.  JVon  induendum  est,  lie  te  pocidteat  aUquando  beneficlis  nos 
priorem  deiiieruissr.  Et  extat  haec  lectio  in  Hamb.  a  m.  sec," 
Heyne.  lu  this  reading  and  augmentation,  adopted  from 
La  Cerda,  Heyne  is  followed  and  supported  by  Wagner  (1861), 
Forbiger,  Thiel,  and  the  more  modern  editors,  with  the  exception 
of  Ribbeok  and  Conington.  I  adhere,  however,  to  the  ancient 
XEC,  not  only  as  the  unanimous  reading  of  the  MSS.  (for  a  second 
reading  of  Heyne's Hamburg  MS.,  and  the  reading  of  that  worth- 
less MS.,  Grotha  54,  are  exceptions  wholly  undeserving  of  notice), 
but  as  affording,  when  rightly  interpreted,  i.  e.  when  metus  is 
referred  not  to  Dido  but  to  the  Trojans,  by  far  the  best  sense  : 
xox  JiETUs  [est  Dohis],  we  have  nothing  to  fear ;  nec,  nor  shall 
you  repent,  &c.  I  consider  this  a  better  sense  than  that  obtain- 
able from  the  reading  non  metus  .  .  .  xe  ;  first,  because  the 
emphatically  reduplicated  protasis  quem  si  fata  virum  sek- 

A'ANT si     VESCITUR    AURA    AETHERIA NEQUE     ADHUC      CRUDE- 

ijBus  occuBAT  uMBRis  requires  a  stronger  apodosis  than  the 
feeble  nox  metus  .  .  .  ne  ;  and  secondly,  because  it  had  not 
been  complimentary  to  Dido  thus,  not  merely  to  insinuate,  but 
even  plainly  to  express,  that  Ilioneus  thought  that  Dido  did 
fear  that  she  would  get  no  reward  for  showing  kindness  toward 
the  Trojans. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  protasis  quem  si  fata  virum,  &c., 
could  have  a  more  fitting  apodosis  than  non  metus  [sciz.  nobis'], 
NEC :  "  If  only  our  brave  general  survives,  we  doubt  not  but  we 
shall  get  over  all  our  present  difficulties — that  all  will  ultimately 
be  well  with  ii-s — and  i/ou  will  have  no  cause  to  repent,  &o. 
But  if  not — SIN  ABSUMPTA  salus — if  he  has  perished,  and  we 
in  consequence  (instead  of  having  no  fear,  non  metus)  have 
every  reason  to  fear,  to  despair  entirely  (viz.,  of  a  happy  arrival 
in  Italy),  then  we  will  go  back  to  Sicily  from  whence  we  came 
hither,  and  settle  down  there  among  our  friends." 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  apodosis  non- metus 
.  .  .  NEC  is  stronger,  and  more  fitting  to  come  after  the  lon^ 
protasis,  than  the  apodosis  non  metus  .  .  .  ne,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  containing  the  weightier  matter  (viz.,  that'the- 

48* 
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safety  of  Aeneas  was  the  safety  of  their  whole  expedition),  but 
on  account  of  the  great  force  and  emphasis  of  the  two  short 
words  NGN  METTJS — Constituting,  accordiug  to  this  mode  of  under- 
standing the  passage,  an  entire  sentence, — the  more  emphatic 
because  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  verse,  after  a  long 
exordium,  and  because  separated  from  the  sequel  by  a  sudden 
pause  (see  Eem.  on  2.  246) .     Still  further,  not  only  was  it  ira- 
proper  that  Ilioneus  should  insinuate  that  Dido  did  fear  that 
she  might  receive  no  recompense  for  kindness  shown  to  the 
Trojans,  but  it  was  no  less  proper  that  he  should  express  the 
fear  the  Trojans  entertained   for  their   safety  if  Aeneas  had 
actually  perished;    nay.  Dido  in  the  very  first  word  of  her 
answer  (verse  566)  expressly  refers  to  this  fear,  as  if  it  had  been 
mentioned  by  Ilioneus,  and  desires  the  Trojans  to  cast  it  off, 
for  that,  in  case  Aeneas  had  perished,  they  should  be  at  liberty 
to  settle  in  her  dominions : 

SOLVITE  CORDE  METUM,  TEUCRI,  SECLUDITE  Cf  ItAS,  &e. 
■URBEM  QUAM  STATUO  VESTRA  EST,  SUBDUCITE  NAVES,  &C. 

Add  to  the  .above  argument  that  the  identical  expression  "  neo 
te  poeniteat "  not  only  occurs  again,  Ed.  2.  Sk  : 

"nee  te  poeniteat  calamo  trivisse  labelliun," 

andj&W.  !(?.  J7; 

"nee  te  poeniteat  pecoris,  divine  poeta,'' 

but  is  used  both  by  Tibullus  (1.  4.  41 : 

"  nee  te  poeniteat  duros  subiisse  latores  ") 

and  Silius  (5.  652  : 

"  nee  Tos  poeniteat,  populares,  ''orti'bus  iimtris 
hoe  mactare  caput") ; 

whilst  the  almost  identical  "nos  non  poeniteat"  is  used  by  Tacitus, 
Annal.  3.  50 :  "  Per  quam  neque  huic  delictum  impune  sit,  et  nos 
clementiae  simul  ac  severitatis  non  poeniteat."  Compare  Aeii. 
7.  231,  where,  to  a  protasis  similar  to  the  protasis  in  our  text, 
there  is  a  similar  double  apodosis  :  "  non  erimus  regno  indecores  " 
(iorresponding  to  non  metus,  and  "  nee  Troiam  Ausonios  gremio 
accepisse  pigebit  "  corresponding  to  nec  te  poeniteat. 
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Officio  xec  te  ceiitasse  piiiorem  poemteat.  Compare 
Xenophon,  Ci/rop.  8  :  Eirivxa/itai  Se,  6^t|,  rote  ^loig  .  .  ,  Sovvai 
fioi  TTOiriaai  /Jiri  /^crajutActv  uot  tijc  tyuijc  SbipEac-  /i/f^.  Ancib.  2 
(ed.  Hutcnins.),  p.  129  :  Eav  jueitoi  ne  Jjjua?  icai  £i>  Trotwv  U7rap;^tj, 
iv-fa  rouro  ng  yt  Svvamv  ov\  »|rr>)crojU£0a  tv  TrotovvTig.  Soph. 
Track.  U70  : 

Chor.  TTEiOou  \fyovai)  XPV"''''"!  "oi  /iffi.'fifi  xpova, 
yvvaMi  Tj)5f,  koit'  e/xov  ktijo'ci  X''P"'i 

and  our  autlior's  own  (7.  233)  so  simiJar : 

"  nee  Troiani  Ausonios  gremio  exoepisse  pigebit." 


554. 

A  RM  A 


VAS.  LECT. 

ARMA  I  JJom.  Ilf-J.  MIServius;  Prino.  Ven.,  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475; 
Mil.  1475,  1492  ;  R.  Steph. ;  P.  Manut.  ;  H.  Steph. ;  La  Cerda ;  D. 
Heins.  ;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1671)  ;  Voss  ;  Ribb.  ;  Coningt. 

ARVA  I  Med.  II  -g!V-  HI  Pliil-  ;  Heyne ;  Brunok ;  Wakef . ;  Jahn ;  Thiel ; 
Wagn.  (1832,  1841,  1861);  Forb.  ;  Haeckermann ;  Lad.;  Haupt. 
0  Vat.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


Arvaque.  All  the  MSS.  which  I  have  examined  respecting 
this  passage  read  (with  the  single  exception  of  the  Medicean) 
arma.  Also  aU  the  editors  and  commentators  down  to  Heyne. 
Nor  does  the  codex  Canon,  constitute  an  exception,  for  although 
Mr.  Butler's  coUation  represents  that  MS.  as  reading  arva,  Mr. 
Butler,  having  been  so  good  as  to  re-examine  the  MS.  at  my  re- 
quest, informs  me  that  its  reading  "  is  arma,  as  plain  as  it  can  be 
written."  Heyne  was  the  first  to  adopt  arva  from  the  Medi- 
cean, and  his  example  has  been  followed  by  modem  editors,  with 
the  exception  of  Eibbeck  and  Conington.  I  agree  in  preferring 
arva,  not  merely  for  the  reason  assigned  by  Heyne,  but  mainly 
on  account  of  the  et,  which  I  think  connects  sunt  siculis  re- 
Gio>;iBUS  with  the  former  part  of  Ilioneus's  speech :  est  locus — 
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cuRSUs  FTJiT,  the  intervening  portion,  quum  subito — poeniteat 
(giving  an  acconnt  of  tlie  storm  and  its  consequences),  being 
merely  intercalatory. 

Tlie  train  of  thought  is  :  "  There  is  a  place  called  Hesperia, 
whither  we  were  going,  when  a  storm  prevented  us.  There  are 
also  lands  in  Sicily  whither  we  may  still  go."  That  this  is  the 
train  of  thought  is  shown,  first,  by  the  et  ;  secondly,  by  the  ex- 
actly similar  forms  est  locus — sunt  et  ;  thirdly,  by  the  return 
(vv.  559  et  seqq.)  to  the  alternative  Italy  or  Sicily,  the  repetition, 
of  this  alternative  by  Dido  (573,  574),  and  the  plain  reference 
by  the  same  Ilioneus,  under  similar  circumstances  (7.  236),  to  an 
invitation  of  Acestes  to  the  Trojans  to  settle  in  Sicily ;  fourthly, 
by  Aeneas's  own  deliberation,  5.  702  :  "  Siculisne  resideret  arvis 
— Italasne  capesseret  oras ;"  and,  finally,  by  the  emphatic  posi- 
tion (see  Eem.  on  2.  247)  of  arvaque,  first  word  in  the  line,  and 
followed  by  a  pause. 

Urbes  arvaque  troianoque  a  sanguine  clarus  acestes, 
all  circumstances  favourable  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony : 
AKVA  indicating  room;  urbes  and  acestes  troiano  a  san- 
guine, that  this  room  was  not  in  a  wilderness,  or  in  the  midst  of 
strangers  or  enemies,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  friends  ;  and 
CLARUS,  that  these  Mends  were  of  note  and  consequence.  Arva 
and  urbes  and  the  name  of  the  king  governing  them  are 
again  joined  all  three  together,  Aen.  7.  1^.5 ;  and  again,  arva 
and  urbes  by  themselves,  3.  418. 
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560-565. 

NEC  SPES PROFATUR 


"  Spes  lULi  bene  pro  Mo,"  Heyne.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
exact  and  more  poetical  meaning  is,  not  (/  lulus  has  perished, 
but  if  the  hope  of  lulus  (at  his  present  age,  nobody,  and  only  the 
promise,  spes,  of  a  man),  has  perished;  if  the  promise  ivhich  lulus 
(fare  of  being  a  great  man  has  been  lost  to  us  by  his  death.  Com- 
pare Tacit.  Annal.  llf..  53  (Seneca  speaking  to  Nero)  :  "  Ex 
quo  ypei  tuae  admotus  sum ;"  from  the  time  I  was  first  placed  he- 
side  you  as  a  tutor,  when  you  were  not  yet  a  man  hut  only  the  pro- 
mise of  a  man.  As  the  subject  of  Seneca's  assertion  is  not  Nero 
himself,  but  "  spes" — ^the  hope  afforded  by  Nero's  youth  that  he 
would  yet  be  a  great  man — so  the  loss  contemplated  by  Ilioneus 
in  the  words  nec  spes  iam  kestat  [sciz.,  nobis]  iuli,  is  not  that 
of  lulus  (the  life  of  a  child  being  of  no  consequence  to  the 
Trojans),  but  of  the  promise  which  lulus's  youth  gave,  that  if 
he  lived, he  would  become  a  great  prince,  and  the  successor  of 
Aeneas.  Compare  also  Justin,  2.  15 :  "  Ut  vidit  spei  urbis 
invideri"  [not  when  he  saw  that  the  city  gave  offence,  but  that  the 
promise  given  by  the  city  that  it  would  become  a  great  city  gam 
offence^     Ovid,  Met.  15.  216 : 

.     .     .     "  fuit  ilia  dies,  qua  semina  tantum, 
apesqne  hominum  primae  matema  habitavimus  alvo," 

[when  we,  not  men  but  seeds  and  incipient  promises  of  men, 
dwelt  in  our  mothers'  wombs].  Aen.  6. 36//- :  "  ^evspem  surgentis 
Iuli"  [not  lulus  himself,  but  by  the  hope,  the  apparent  promise, 
that  lulus  (now  but  a  child)  tvould  grow  up  to  be  a  prince  and  the 
successor  of  his  father'].  See  also  "tu  Marcellus  eris,"  6.  884,  and 
Serv.  adloc.  Aristot.  Eth. Nicom.  1.  9  :  OuSt  Trai^tvSatfiwv  tariv, 
ovTrtD  yap  irpaKTiKdg  ruiv  toiovtwv  Sta  rriv  riAiKiav'  01  ot  Xeyofievoi 
Sia  Tijv  rAn-tSa  naKapiZovrai.  Servius  ad  Aen.  6.877:  "Est 
autem  Cioeronis  in  dialogo  :    '  Fanni,  causa   difficilis   laudare 
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puerum  :  non  enim  res  laudanda,  sed  spes  est.'  "     Ovid,  Met.  3. 

,'il6  (of  Narcissus)  : 

"  dumque  bibit,  visae  coneptus  imagine  formae, 
spem  sine  corpore  amat." 

Shakespeare,  Henry  IV.,  part  1,  act  5,  sc.  4  : 

"  if  he  [Prince  Henry]  outlive  the  envy  of  this  day, 
England  did  never  owe  so  sweet  a  hope." 

Eestat  is  just  as  properly  joined  to  spes  wlietlier  spes  iuli 
be  regarded,  with  Heyne,  as  merely  equivalent  to  iulus,  as 
Hor.  Sat.  1.  9.  28 :  "  nunc  ego  resto,"  or  as  meaning  the  hope 
or  promise  given  by  lulus,  as  Ovid,  Fast.  3.  625 :  "  neque  enim 
spes  altera  restat."     See  Eem.  on  6.  883. 

VuLTUM  DEMissA.  Compare  ApoU.  Ehod.  1.  790  (Hypsipyle 
receiving  Jason)  : 

7}  i*  eyicAiSoi/   offtre  0a\ou(ra 
irapBeyiKas  epvdrjve  irapTjiSas. 

Ibid.  3.  1007  (of  Medea)  : 

ri  5*  eyKKi^ov  offffe   ^a\ovffaj 

The  modest  blushiag  bashfulness  of  Dido  is  not  only  becoming, 
sets  off  her  beauty,  but  is  of  the  best  augury  for  the  Trojans; 
indicates  a  soft  impressible  mind,  likely  to  sympathize  with 
misfortune.  Compare  Pacat.  Paneg.  Theod.  Uh-  (of  Theodosius 
hesitating  to  condemn  Maximus  to  death,  and  inclining  to  pity) : 
"  quin  iam  coeperas  de  eius  morte  dubitare,  et  deieceras  oculos,  et 
vultum  rubore  suffuderas,  et  cum  misericordia  loquebaris."  Am- 
mian.  301 :  "inter  quos  eratTerentiusdux,  demisse  ambulans,  sem- 
perque  submaestus,  sed  quoad  vixerat  acer  dissensionum  instinc- 
tor"  (where  the  "sed"  points  to  the  incongruity  between  manner 
and  character) ;  and  especially  Euseb.  Vit.  Const.  3.10  (of  Con- 
stantine  at  the  opening  of  the  council  of  Nice) :  Tavra  fnv  oi/v  afi^i 
TO  awna'  Tr\v  &  ipv)(i\v,  Osov  ^oj3a)  kui  iv\a(5iia  SrjXoe  JJf  kbkoX- 
\wTri<T/i£vog'  VTr£(j>aivov  Ss  Kairavr  orpOaXfioi  icarw  vevovTtg, 
cpvdr^fia  Trpo(T(oTrov,  ircpiiraTOV  Kivriaig,  to  r  aXXv  hSoq.  to  fjityt- 
Oog  Tt  virepfiaWov  fitv  tovq  aju^'  avTov  mravTag,  tu)  rt  koXXsi  Trig 
(opag,   Kot    Ttti    fxeyaXoTrpiwil  rije  tov   awfiarog  ivirpiiniag,  oakjj 
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Ts  pwjur/e  a/iaxov.  a  Sij  rpowuiv  tTrntKua,  Trpaorjjrt  tc  /3a(nXiKJ)c 
ijjuEpoTjjroc  iyKiKpafxtva,  to  rrje  SiavoiaQ  DTrep^UEC,  iravTOQ  KpnTTOv 
awKpaivov  \oyov.  If  a  modest  blushing  demeanour  was  to  be ' 
admired  in  Constantine  the  Great  opening  the  Council  of  Nice, 
how  much  more  becoming  was  ii  in  Dido,  a  young  and  new 
and  artless  queen,  receiving  the  far-famed  Trojan  prince  ? 

The  identical  expression  is  preserved  in  the  Itahan.  I  have 
read  the  following  inscription  on  the  wall  of  a  little  chapel  of 
the  Virgin  under  the  Arco  Scuro,  at  E.ome : — 

QUI  CON  DIMESSA  FRONTE, 
O  PASSAGIER,  t'  ARRESTA, 
QUI  DELLE  GRAZIE  IL  EONt'   E, 
DI  DIG  LA  MADRE  E  QUESTA, 

where,  however,  the  countenance  is  directed  to  be  cast  down,  as 
an  expression  of  humility. 
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OBTUSA CERTOS 


NeC  TAM  AVERSUS  EQUOS  TYRIA  sol  lUNGIT  AB  URBE. 'IObTUSA 

vero  stulta,  i.  e.  crudelia;  ut  merito  sol  equos  suos  ab  ista  urbe 
divertat,"  Servius  (ed.  Lion)  ;  and  so  Donatus,  confounding 
two  very  different  things — the  sun  turning  back  his  horses  with 
horror  at  the  sight  of  a  peculiarly  savage  or  cruel  act,  as  for  in- 
stance the  banquet  of  Thyestes,  and  the  sun  not  going  at  all  in 
the  direction  of  certain  nations,  which  in  consequence  are  igno- 
rant, uncultivated,  or  as  we  say,  using  the  self-same  figure, 
boiiigMed.  That  this  latter  is  the  meaning  of  Dido  appears 
(1),  from  the  word  obtusa,  which  signifies  not  cruel,  savage, 
but  dull,  stupid,  uncultivated,  unhumanized ;  {%),  from  the  words 
aversus  iungit  EQUOS,  meaning  not  "turns  back  in  his  course, 
but  "  sets  out  on  his  usual  course  with  his  back  turned  to  us, 
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leaving  us  behind  him  and  consequently  in  darkness;"  inHomeric 
phrase,  furoTriads,  ttoti  Zo<j>ov  riepotvTa  {Od.  13.  2^1,  see  below) ; 
and  (3),  because  the  passage  was  plainly  so  understood  by 

Statins  {Theb.  1.  683) : 

" '  scimus,'  ait; '  nee  sic  amrsum  Fama  Mycenis 
Tolvit  iter,'  " 

and  ibid.  15.  SSJIf. : 

"  sed  quisnam  aversos  Phoebum  tunc  iungere  ab  urbe 
Eomulea  dubitaret  equos,  qui  tempore  eodem 
Marcellum  aociperet  letum  oppetiisse  sub  armis  ?" 

[not  "  turn  back  from  Rome  "with  horror  at  the  death  of  Mar- 
cellus"  (Rome  not  having  been  in  any  way  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  Marcellus,  and  that  general  having  died  on  the  field  of 
battle  "sub  armis,"  fighting  for  his  country  against  Hannibal), 
but,  "  not  rise  on  Eome  that  day,  that  day  of  mourning  and 
consternation  in  Home,  leave  Eome  that  day  in  darkness  ;"  in^ 
other  words,  the  news  of  Marcellus's  death  on  the  field  of  battle 
threw  Rome  into  the  same  state  of  consternation  into  which  it 
would  have  been  thrown  if  the  sun  had  not  risen  that  day  .J 

The  meaning  assigned  to  our  text  by  Pierius,  Heyne,  Voss', 
Thiel,  Wagner  (1861),  and  the  more  modern  commentators 
{viz.,  "  Nee  tam  remotas  a  sole,  a  solis  cursu  et  orbita,  terras 
incolimus,"  Heyne ;  "  Phoenices  enim  et  Tyrii  ad  orientem  sunt 
solem,  ut  iam  verum  sit  solem  non  longe  ab  iUis  oriri,"  La 
Cerda),  correct  in  not  ascribing  horror  to  the  sun,  is  incorrect 
in  representing  aversus  to  be  equivalent  to  remotus;  and 
understanding  Virgil  in  the  words  nec  tam  aversus  eqdos 
TYRiA  SOL  lUNGiT  AB.  URBE  to  spcak  Only  of  the  distance 
of  Carthage  from  the  rising  sun,  as  Pindar  {Pyth.  8.  21.  Dissen), 
in  the  words  : 

eireffe  S*  ou  x^P^'^^^  cKas 
a  SMaioToAis  aperats 
KKeiyaiffiy  A-iOKiSav 
BiyoKTa  vaffos- 

speaks  only  of  the  distance  of  the  island  of  Aegina  from  the  Grratiae. 
Aversus  is  never  remotus,  but  always,  either  literally  or 
figuratively,  "  turned  away  from,  heading  another  way,  averse." 
Need  I  produce  examples  to  establish  what  every  one  knows, 
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andwhich.no  one  knew  better  than  La  Cerda  and  Heyne,  if 
only  they  had  considered  ?  Exactly  corresponding  to  Virgil's 
AVERSTJS  lUKGiT  EQUos  and  SiHus's  "  aversus  equos,"  and 
similarly  misunderstood,  is  "  aversum  iter,"  Q,uint.  Curt.  5.  3 : 
"  sed  periti  locorum  Alexandrum  dooent,  ocoultum  iter  esse  per 
calles  et  arersn  ni  ab  tu-be"  [_not  remote  from  the  city,  but  lead- 
ing//'onj  the  city,  leading  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  city] ; 
and  "  aversus  trames,"  Ovid,  Met.  11/..  120  (of  Aeneas  leaving 
Hades,  and  returning  to  the  upper  world) : 

"  inde  ferens  lapses  avcrso  tramite  passus, 
cum  duce  Cumaea  f  alUt  sermone  laborem ' ' 

\iiot  remote,  but  leading  away  from  Hades,  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  Hades]  ;  and  "  aversa  arva,"  Sil.  12.  443  :. 

"  perque  aversa  tuKt  portatas  arva  carinas  " 

[carried  the  vessels,  not  through  the  fields,  but  through  fields 
turned  from  the  citadel  and  sea,  i.  e.,  fields  turned  landwards,  or 
towards  the  country].  It  is  also  used — and  with  the  most  perfect 
parallelism  to  our  text — by  Manilius  (1.  263,  ed.  Bentl.),  in  his 
description  of  the  constellation  Taurus  rising  aversum  from 
Aries,  i.  e.  with  his  back  turned  towards  Aries,  and  his  face 
towards  Gemini : 

"am'ato  princeps  Aries  in  vellere  fulgens 
respicit,  admirans  aversum  surgere  Taurum, 
siinimisso  vultu  Geminos  et  fronte  vocantem  " 

(where  see  the  plan  in  the  Delphin  edit.) ;  and  again,  198 
(Delph.  ed.) : 

' '  cemis  ut  aversws  redeiindo  surgat  in  arcum 
clunibus?" 

Dido's  meaning,  therefore,  is  :  "  "We  are  not  so  ignorant,  so  be- 
nighted people,  as  we  should  be,  not  to  have  heard  of  Troy  and 
its  famous  war  ;  nor  does  the  sun  when  he  rises  in  the  morning 
so  entirely  turn  his  back  upon  us,"  tam  aversus  iungit  bquos 
— ^the  very  meaning  expressed,  only  without  the  ornamental 
figure  of  the  sun  and  his  horses,  by.  Claud.  Epith.  Pall,  et 
Celerinae,  62 : 
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' '  quis  locus  Aethiopum,  quae  sic  impervia  f amae 
secessit  regio,  quo  non  nmiore  secundo 
Palladii  penetravit  amor,  mentisque  benigna 
temperies,  doetique  sales  et  grata  senectus  ?" 

Compare  (Horn.  Od.  13.  21^.0)  Minerva's  account  to  Ulysses  of 

the  country  he  was  in,  and  which  he  had  not  recognised  to  he 

Ithaca,  viz. :  that  it  was  a  country  known  not  only  to  those 

who  lived  ttqoq  jjo)  t  ijeXioi"  te,  hut  to  those  who  lived  /xi-roiriaOe 

TTOTi  2o^ov  tjepoEvra  ; 

€1  Stj  T7;i/5e  re  yaiav  ayeipeat'  ou5e  rt  XtTjy 
ovra  yuj/vfios  effTiv'  iffafft  Se  fiiy  fia\a  ttoAXoi, 
Tjfiev  offoi  vaiovfft  irpos  ?jw  t'  Tfi^Kiov  re, 
TjS'  offffoi  fieToiritrQe  iron  ^oipov  Tjepoerra, 

[not,  with  the  lexicographers  and  interpreters,  versus  orientem 

et  occidentem,  hut  versus  orientem  et  ultra,  or  sub  sole  et  extra 

solein ;   for  how,  or  hy  what  figure,    can  fUTOTriaOa  he  be/ore, 

i.  e.    ante,  which  is  the   position  of  the   west  in  relation  to 

the  sun,  r)w  t'  tjiXiov  rt  ?].     And  so  Dido :  "  We  in  Carthage  here 

live  under  the  sun ;  we  do  not  live  where  the  sun  never  shines. 

The  sun,  when  he  rises,  has  not  his  back  turned  on  Carthage." 

Carthage  is  not,  as  those  countries  were  in  which  Augustus  was 

to  extend  his  conquests,  6.  796  : 

.     .     .     "  extra  sidera  tellus, 
extra  anni  soUsque  vias." 

Compare  also  Eurip.  Sij)pol.  1  : 

TIoWti  fisy  ey  fipoTOLtrt,  kovk  avwyv/xos 
dea  KeK\7jfiai  Kvirpis,  ovpayov  t'  etrw, 
otTot  T€  TloyTov  Tepfioyuy  t'  ATKavTiKoty 
yatovffiy  eiffw,  <pw$  opuvTcs  7t\iov 

[The  Venus  of  Euripides  informs  us  that  all  who  live  within 
the  Atlantean  limits — all  who  behold  the  light  of  the  sun — 
have  heard  of  her ;  Virgil's  Dido  informs  us  that  all  on  whom 
the  sun  does  not  turn  his  hack  at  his  rising  have  heard  of 
Troy.  She  was  unfortunately  but  too  soon  to  learn  that  Venus's 
words  were  no  less  true  than  her  own].     Sil.  13.  457 : 

.     .     .     ' '  f  esse  miH  proxima  tandem 
lux  gratos  Phaethontis  equos  avertit,  et  atris 
aetemum  demisit^aquis  " 
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(where,  however,  the  darkness  produced  by  the  turning  away  of 
the  sun's  horses  in  an  opposite  direction  is  not  mere  physical 
darkness,  but  the  darkness  of  death) . 

In  the  same  spirit  in  which  Dido  in  our  text  informs  Aeneas 
that  Carthage  enjoys  a  fair  share  of  the  sun's  favour,  Shakes- 
peare's Imogen  {Ci/iiib.  3.  Ji)  asks  Pisanio  : 

"  hath  Britain  all  the  sun  that  shines  ?     Day,  night, 
are  they  not  but  in  Britain  ?  " 

and  adds : 

.     .    .     "  Pry  thee,  think 
there's  living-  out  of  Britain  ': " 

Compare  also,  and  substantially,  although  less  ad  amiissim, 
the  parallel  passage  of  Cicero,  Qiiaest.  Tusc.  2.  8  (ed.  Eambin. 
p.  139),  translating  from  the  Trachiniae  of  Sophocles  (Hercules 
speaking) : 

"  hos  non  hostilis  dextra,  non  terra  edita 
moles  gigantum,  non  hif  ormato  impetu 
Centaurus  ictus  corpori  inflexit  meo, 
non  Graia  vis,  non  harbara  ulla  immanitas, 
non  saeva  terns  gens  relegata  ultimis, 
quas  peragrans  undique  omnem  feritatem  expidi, 
sed  feminea  vir,  feminea  interimor  manu." 

Opibusqtje,  iuvabo.  Opibus  means  necessaries,  outfit  for  your 
journey,  Gr.  \Qr\fxuTa  ;  Ital.  roba ;  an  assistance  very  necessary 
for  the  Trojans,  who  had  lost  in  the  storm  a  great  part  of  the 
opes  or  means  with  which  they  had  set  out.  For  these  opes 
or  means,  see  2.  799  : 

' '  undique  convenere,  animis  o^; jijwque  parati, 
in  quascunque  velim  pelago  deducere  terras." 

For  the  loss  of  these  opes,  see  1.  123  : 

"  arma  virum,  tabulaeque,  et  Troia  gaza  per  undas  ;" 

and  1.  388 : 

"  ipse  ignotus,  egens,  Libyae  deserta  peragro.'' 

The  identical  term  is  used  by  Ovid  of  himself  setting  out  with- 
out opibus,  i.  e.  without  equipment,  for  Tomi,  Trist.  1.  3.  9  : 
"  non  mihi  servorum,  comitis  non  cura  legendi, 
non  aptae  profugo  vestis  opisye  fuit." 

See  Eemm.  on"!.  367,  799. 
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Certos.  "Aut  veloces  qui  cito  inveniant,  aut  fideles," 
Servius  (ed.  Lion) .  "  Exploratae  diligentiae  homines,"  Dona- 
tus.  "  Exquisite,  quibus  fides  hateri  possit,"  Heyne,  Wagnel" 
(1861).  "  Bestimmte  eigens  dazu  ersehene,  expressen  extra 
ordinem  missos,"  Voss. ;  approved  and  followed  by  Haeckermann, 
Grreifswald,  Programm.  1853.  I  too  agree  with  Voss,  and 
think  that  the  oerttis  of  our  text  is  a  usual  technical  expres- 
sion for  special  messenger,  person  expressly  appointed  for  the 
purpose  or  occasion,  person  who  shall  do  that  business  and  that 
alone.  And  so  Popma  :  "  Certus  homo,  quern  barbari  [we  are 
obliged  to  you  for  the  compliment,  Popma]  voeant  expresswn 
Jwminem."  Compare  Cicero,  ad  Fain.  lU-  18  :  "  Velim  tabeUa- 
rios  instituatis  certos,  ut  quotidie  aliquas  a  vobis  literas  acoipiam" 
[not  faithful  tahellarii  but  sjyecial  tabellarii'].  Cic.  de  Seneet.  (ed. 
Lamb.  p.  415, 1.  10)  :  "  Q,ui,  legati  quum  essent,  certo  in  loco, 
consederant"  [in  the  place  specially  appointed  for  legates].  Cic. 
de  Legg.  2.  26  :  "  Huic  procurationi  certiim  magistratum  prae- 
fecerat."  Hel.  Spart.,  vita  Hadr.  U :  "  Traianum  in  animo  id 
habuisse  ut  exemplo  Alexandri  Macedonis,  sine  certo  successore 
moreretur  "  [specially  appointed  successor].    Sil.  11.  279  : 

"|[nec  non  et  certis  struitur  penus,"  .  .  . 
[persons  whose  sole  business  it  was  to  attend  to  those  matters]. 
Corn.  Nep.  Chabr.  3 :  "  Athenienses  diem  certam  Chabriae 
praestituerant "  [an  appointed  day,  a  day  set  apart  for  that 
purpose].  Ibid.  Pausan.  2 :  "  His  de  rebus  si  quid  geri  volu- 
eris,  certum  hominem  ad  eum  mittas  face,  cum  quo  coUoqua- 
tur"  [not  a  faithful  messenger,  but  a  special  messenger,  a  person 
appointed  for  the  purpose  ;   an  expiress,  as  we  say]. 
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582. 

SI  QUIBUS  EIECTUS  SILVIS  AUT  URBIBUS  ERRAT 


VJS.   LECT. 
TJKBrBTTs  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.   II  -S-x..  m;  Donat.;  Rome,   1469;  Yen. 

1470,   1471,    1475;    Mil.,   1475; 'P.  Manut. ;    both    Heinsii;    Pliil. ; 

Burm. ;  Heyne  ;  Pott.;  Jahn;  Thiel ;  Haupt;  Ribb.;  Wagn.  (1841) ; 

Coningt. 
MONTIBUS  H-5V(-m.,  Goth.  56).  Ill  Burm. ;  Sedulius  [Carm.  Pascli.  18  .. 

"  Omnibus  hirsutus  silvis  et  montibus  errat") ;  Peerkl. 

0  Vat.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


Burmann,  although  he  has  adopted  the  reading  urbibus  into  his 
text,  informs  us  in  his  note  that  he  would  prefer  montibus,  the 
reading  of  a  small  number  of  second-rate  MSS.,  on  the  ground 
that  there  must  have  been  hut  few  cities  in  Africa  at  this  period, 
and  none  at  aU  under  the  dominion  of  Dido.  The  objection  has 
been  answered  by  Heyne,  in  confirmation  of  whose  argument  I 
may  observe  that  we  have  (4.  173)  not  only  tirbes,  but  "  magnas 
urbes  Libyae,"  sufficient  proof  that  Heyne  might  with  perfect 
safety — ^nay,  with  even  more  propriety  (for  where  have  we  an  ex- 
ample of  itrls  used  in  the  sense  of  ticus  ?) — have  insisted  on 
retaining  tjrbibus  without  alteration  of  its  legitimate  sense. 
Indeed,  tjrbibus,  in  its  legitimate  sense,  is  only  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  manner  of  Virgil,  "  reges  atque  tetfarehas, 
omnia  magna  loquens ;"  and  is,  besides,  confirmed  by  Seneca's, 
[Med.  20,  Medea  cursing  Jason)  : 

..."  per  wbes  erret  ignotas  egens, 
exsul,  pavens,  invisus,  incerti  laris." 

To  all  which  may  be  added  that  there  is  a  suitable  opposition 
between  silvis  and  urbibus — the  former  representing  unin- 
habited, the  latter,  inhabited  places,  and  so  together  embracing 
every  place,  the  whole  country  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  silvis 
and  MONTIBUS  are  commonly  used  by  Yirgil,  not  in  opposition, 
but  as  a  descriptive  of  one  and  the  same  locality,  viz.,  a  mountain 
or  mountains  covered  with  woods. 
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EiECTUS.  Perhaps,  not  cast  ashore,  thrown  up  from  the  sea, 
shipwrecked  ("  naufragus,"  Servius)*,  but  cast  out  of  society,  a 
castaway,  an  exile — in  legal  parlance,  an  outlmo  ■;  in  religious,  an 
excommunicate ;  Gt.  tK^t^XufuvoQ ,  as  Eurip.  Med.  512  (ed.  Per- 
son) : 

ei  (pev^ofiaL  ye  yaiav,  6K$e$\7ifj.etf7j, 
^iKtav  epTjfios. 

Compare  Ovid,  Set:  IJ/..  Ill  : 

.     .     .     "  regnoque  domoque 
pellimur;  eiectos  iiltinius  orbis  hatet." 

Plin.  Ep.  2.  17 :  "  Inde  balinei  cella  frigidaria  spatiosa  et  efEusa, 
cuius  in  contrariis  parietibus  duo  baptisteria,  velut  electa,  sinu- 
antur"  [in  recesses,  apsides,  or  tribunes,  formed  ia  the  opposite 
walls,  and  having  the  appearance  of  being  ejected,  cast  out  of 
the  room,  out  of  the  company,  out  of  society].  No  meaning 
could  be  more  in  harmony,  not  only  with  the  account  Aeneas 
has  a  little  before  given  of  himself  to  Yenus — 

"  ipse  ignotus,  egens,  Libyae  deserta  peragro, 
Europa  atqiie  Asia  pulsus  " — 

and  with  the  wish  expressed  by  Dido  in  this  self-same  sentence, 
that  he  were  there  present  among  them — 

ATaUE  UTINAM  KEX  IPSE  NOTO  COMPUISTJS  EODEM 
ADFORET  AENEAS 

but  with  Aeneas's  thanks  to  Dido  for  receiving  him  and  his 
companions,  needy  exiles,  into  her  city  and  home  ("  quae 
nos  .  .  .  omnium  egenos,  urbe,  domo  socias").  See  Eem.  on  4. 
373. 

The  other  meaning,  cast  ashore,  would  be  supported  by  such 
passages  as  Lucret.  5.  223  : 

"  turn  porro  puer,  ut  saevis  proiectus  ab  undis 
navita,  nudus  bumi  iacet,  inf ans,  indigus  onmi 
yitali  auxilio;" 

and  by  the  somewhat  parallel  case  of  Ulysses,  who  is  claimed  by 
Calypso  (Hom.  Od.  5.  130)a.s'hev  property  "by right  oi flotsam, 


*  Silius  bas,  however,  used  expellere  of  shipwrecked  Anna,  8.  67  : 

"  donee  iactatam  laceris,  miserabile  !  velis, 
fatalis  tiirbo  in  Laurentes  expulii  oras." 
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jetmm,  and  larjend,'"  as  Mr.  Hayman  says ;  but  I  hardly  think 
that  that  meaning  is  so  good  in  this  passage. 


584. 

lAMDUDU.M 

"Olim,"  Servius.  "  Uuamprimum,"  Schol.  ad  Palimps.  Ver. 
(ap.  Maium),  Voss.  Serviiis,  wrong  at  2.  103,  is  right  here. 
Iamdudum  is  here,  as  it  is  everywhere,  already,  now  for  sotuc 
short  time,  Grerm.  schoii  (see  liem.  on  "  idque  andire  sat  est, 
iamdudum,"  2.  103),  and  belongs  not  to  erumpf.re  hut  to 
ARDEBANT — "  Were  for  some  time  iioir  burning,"  /.  e.  "  were 
already,  while  Dido  was  yet  speaking,  burning."  And  so  in 
the  very  passage  quoted  by  Voss  to  show  that  the  i.vjidudum  of 
our  text  is  not  olim,  Germ,  sehou,  but  quamprimum  (,Georc/. 

1.  -n'i : 

"  necnon  et  lini  segetem  et  cereale  papaver 
tempus  humo  tegere,  et  iamchidum  inciimLere  aratris  ") 

the  structure  is  not  "  iamdudum  incumbere,"  but  "  iamdu- 
dum tempus,"  and  the  meaning  not  quamprimum  but  olim, 
Grerm.  schoa — "  it  is  already  now  for  some  time  the  season  to 
ply  the  ploiigh,"  &o. 


592. 

CLARA    I.UCE 


Not  mper)iatural  light,  but  the  light  of  day.  The  cloud  being 
dissipated,  Aeneas  was  seen  in  the  clear  daylight.  Compare 
Cic.  de  Legib.  :i.  15:  "  Ut  mulierum  famam  multorum  oculis 
lux  clara  custodiat"  [the  clear  light  of  day,  the  broad  day- 
light].    lUd.,  in  Cat.  1.  6 :  "Luce  sunt  clariora  nobis  tua  con- 
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silia   omnia"   [clearer  than   daylight].     Ibid.,   Tiisc.   1.  116: 

"  Quod  est  luce  clarius"  [the  same].     Aen.  5.  W^  : 

"  postera  quum  primo  Stellas  oriente  fugarat 
clara  dies." 

Hor.  Carm.  Saec.  23: 

' '  ter  die  claro,  totiesgue  grata 
nocte  f requentes. " 

In  this  so  plain  passage,  the  grammarians  have,  however, 
according  to  their  custom,  found  something  recondite,  viz.,  that 
Aeneas  was  so  bright  that  even  in  the  "  clara  lux"  he  was  re- 
fulgent. "  Laus  est  nimiae  pulchritudinis,  cui  nee  lucis  elaritas 
derogavit,"  Servius.  "  Eefulgere  in  luce  clara  homo  dieitur, 
qui  est  nimiae  pulchritudinis,  cui  nee  lucis  elaritas  derogat," 
Gesner.  That  this  is  not  the  meaning,  and  that  Aeneas  is  not 
represented  as  bright  even  in  the  bright  light  of  day,  i.  e.  as 
brighter  than  the  bright  daylight,  but  as  bright  in  the  light  of 
day  (viz.,  the  cloud  being  removed  from  about  him),  appears 
plainly  from  the  parallel,  2.  590  : 

.     .     .     "  ptira  per  noctem  in  luce  refulsit 
alma  parens" 

(where,  if  Yenus  is  represented  as  brighter  even  than  the  bright 
light  which  surrounded  her,  and  in  which  she  was  seen,  there 
was  no  occasion  at  all  for  that  bright  light,  inasmuch  as  she 
would  have  been  seen  better  without  it,  viz.,  by  her  own 
brighter  light,  the  light  radiating  from  herself  through  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  But  she  is  not  so  represented ;  she  is 
represented  as  refulgent  in  the  supernatural  light  which  accom- 
panies and  surrounds  her,  the  supernatural  light  which  she  has 
brought  with  her,  and  in  which  (inasmuch  as  it  is  reflected  from 
her,  and  she  is  seen  only  by  its  means,  the  time  being  night) 
she  is  said  to  be  refulgent;  just  a.B,  Am.  1. 1^06:  "avertens  rosea 
cervice  refulsit,"  her  rosy  neck  is  said  to  be  refulgent,  without 
any  special  mention  of  the  light  in  which  it  is  refulgent,  it 
being  inferrible,  from  the  time  being  day,  that  the  light  in 
which  she  was  refulgent  was  no  other  than  the  daylight). 
In  this  daylight,  claka  luce,  necessary  to  be  mentioned  in 
Aeneas's  case — Aeneas  having  been  previously  enveloped  in  the. 
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■darkness  of  a  mist — Aeneas  is  seen  refulgent,  as  every  object 
which  reflects  the  light,  /.  c.  every  object  which  is  not  of  a  dark 
colour,  is  seen  refulgent,  the  refulgence  being  greater  in  propor- 
tion as  the  light  is  the  clearer.  In  Aeneas's  case  the  refulgence 
is  the  greater,  and  the  clara  luce  refulsit  the  more  proper, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  previous  misty  darkness,  which 
heightens  the  contrast,  but  on  account  of  the  special  furbishing 
he  has  received  for  the  occasion  : 

NAMQI.'E  IPSA  DECORAM 
CAESAUIEM  NATO  GENETUIX,  LUMEXQTjE  lUVENTAE 
I'UUrUREUM,  ET  LAETOS  OCULIS  AEFLAKAT  HON'OUES. 


595-598. 

LAETOS  OCULIS  AFP LARAT  HONORES 
QUALE  MAXUS  ADDUNT  EBORI  DECUS  AUT  UBI  FLAVO 
ARGENTUM  PARIUSVE  LAPIS  CIRCUJIDATUR  AURO 
TUM  SIC  REGINAM  ALLOQUITUR 


L/AETOS.     Not  glad,   in   expression,    hut  beautiful,   charming, 

delightful  to  behold  ;   the  Virgilian  equivalent  of  the  Homeric 

XapiEvrac.     Compare  Stat.  Thcb.  6.  57  (of  Parthenopaeus)  : 

"  efBulsere  artue,  membronimgue  omnis  aperta  est 
laetitia,  insignesque  humeri." 

Quale  maxus  addunt  ebori  decus  aut  ubi  flavo  argen- 

TUM    PARIUSVE    LAPIS    CIRCU.MDATUR    AURO.       "  VerSUS    olim    sic 

aceipiebam  ut  decus,  i.  e.  pulchritudo,  iuvenilis  nitor  et  oculo- 
rum  insolitus  splendor,  Aeneae  asset  affusus  quale  decus  (pul- 
chritudo) illud  est  quod  maxus  (artifex)  adduxt  ebori  vel 
argento  vel  marmori  Pario  quando  auro  circumdaxur,  inclu- 
ditur.  .  .  .  Enimvero  vidi  posthaec  comparationem  ita  male 
vulgo  institui  ...  esse  potius  comparationem  retrahendam  ad 
Aenean  nube  circumfusum,  quod  clara  in  luce  refulsit,  ut 
opus  vel  ornamentum  eburneiim,  argenteum  vel  marmoreum 
auro  inolusum,  aurea  ora  ambiente,  qua  ex  auri  splendore  ipsum 

49* 
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opus  quod  inclusum  est,  auotum  nitorem  mutuatur.  .  .  .  "Verba 
autem  sic  interpretanda  :  eestitit  et  refulsit  tali  cum  decore 
.  .  .  quale  est  deous  operis  ebm-ni  aut  argenti  marmorisve  eau- 
didi  auro  circumdati,"  Heyne,  ed.  altera,  1787;  and  ed.  tert. 
1797  ;  ed.  quart.  1832.  In  the  ignorance  in  whicli  Heyne  has 
left  us  of  the  I'ational  grounds  for  either  of  these  interpreta- 
tions, I  protest  against  both ;  against  the  first,  because  it  totally 
mistakes  the  object  to  which  the  comparison  is  made  (/.  e.  tha 
object  to  which  the  subject  of  the  comparison  is  compared),  and 
against  the  second,  because  it  mistakes  not  only  the  object 
to  which  the  subject  of  the  comparison  is  compared,  but  the 
subject  of  the  comparison  itself;  in  other  words,  because  it 
mistakes  not  only  cui  comparatio  fit,  but  quod  conipamtiir.  Let 
us  take  the  iirsit  interpretation  first.  The  object  to  which  the 
comparison  is  made  (viz.,  the  decus  which  the  artist's  hands 
add  to  ivory,  or  silver,  or  Parian  marble)  is  not  a  rim  or  setting 
of  gold  ("aurea  ora  .  .  .  qua  ex  auri  splendore  ipsimi  opus 
quod  inclusum  est,  auctum  nitorem  mutuatur,"  Heyne),  but 
gilding,  both  because  it  is  gilding  in  both  the  Homeric 
originals  ^Od.  6.  2J2  (of  Ulysses) : 

03S  5'  ore  Tis  XP^^^^  Teptx^verai  afyyvpoj  a.vT]p 
tSpLs,  Qv  Httyaiffros  SeSaev  icat  HaWas  KBtivr} 

03S  apa  Tw  Karex^ve  X^P^^  IcefpaKr}  T6  /cat  tofxois' 

and  Od.  '23.  159,  where  the  same  words  are  repeated.  Com- 
pare Horn.  Od.  J.  Jf2o  : 

CIS  5'  av  xp^<^oxoov  AaspKea  Ssupo  K€Ke(Tdu 
€\6etyy  0(l>pa  ^oos  xpvffov  Kepafftv  -jreptx^VTj'J 

and  because  circumdare  auro  can  be  nothing  else  than 
gilding,  as  Sil.  13.  482  (ed.  Eup.)  : 

"  at  Celtae  racui  caijitis  circumdare  gaudent 
ossa  (iiefasl)  auru,  ac  mensis  ea  pocula  servant." 

If  Heyne's  first  interpretation  so  wholly  mistakes  the  object  to 
which  the  comparison  is  made,  what  shall  we  say  of  his  st^cond 
in  which  not  only  is  this  mistake  repeated,  but  the  new  and  still 
graver  mistake  is  added,  that  the  subject  of  the  comparison  is 
mot  the  youth  and  beauty  freshly  bestowed  on  her  son  Aeneas 
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hy  the  queen  of  beauty,  but  Aeneas  liimself  ?  Owing  to  wliat 
hurry,  or  what  oversight,  or  what  confusion  was  it  that  so  excel- 
lent a  commentator  as  Heyne  did  not  perceive  at  once  that  there 
could  be  no  parallelism  between  Aeneas  himself  and  the  decus 
ndded  to  ivory,  or  silver,  or  gold,  by  an  artist ;  and  that  parallel- 
ism eoidd  only  be  between  the  fresh  j-outh  and  beauty,  the 
iiONOREs  bestowed  on  her  son  by  Venus,  and  tlie  decus  bestowed 
on  ivorj-,  or  silver,  or  Parian  marble,  by  the  artificer  ?  Methinks 
I  see  the  whole  raflonnle  of  the  mistake.  Ileyne  was  misled  by 
the  comparison,  in  the  tenth  book,  of  Ascanius  to  a  gem  sparkling 
in  the  middle  of  a  gold  head-band  or  collar,  or  to  an  ivory  bijou 
framed  in  box  or  Orician  pine.  Like  so  many  other  commen- 
tators, so  far  his  inferiors,  Heyne  saw  or  thought  he  saw,  an 
analogy  where  there  was  none,  and  concluded  at  once  that  the 
comparison  before  him,  and  which  he  had  undertaken  to  explain, 
■was  of  Aeneas  to  an  ornament  or  a  bijou  of  ivory.  He  did  not 
perceive  that,  whereas  it  was  quale  decus  in  the  comparison 
before  him,  it  was  "  qualis  gemma"  in  the  tenth  book  ;  that 
whereas  it  was  circumdatur  in  the  comparison  before  him,  it 
was  "  inclusum"  in  the  tenth  book ;  and  that  the  comparison 
which  was  quite  fitting,  proper,  and  in  its  place  in  the  case  of 
the  boy  could  hardly  be  either  fitting,  proper,  or  in  its  place  in 
the  case  of  the  boy's  father — nay,  if  it  were  only  because  it  was 
fitting  for  the  boy,  should  be  wholly  unfitting  for  the  father. 
Had  Heyne,  accomplished  scholar  as  he  was,  but  taken  the 
necessary  time  for  reflection,  he  had  undoubtedly  perceived  that 
the  comparison  before  him  was  of  Aeneas  to  a  statue  of  ivory,  or 
silver,  or  Parian  marble,  and  of  the  fresh  youth  and  beauty 
imparted  to  Aeneas  by  Venus  to  the  gold  with  which  the  ivory, 
or  silver,  or  Parian  marble  of  the  statue  is  overlaid  by  the  artist: 
whilst  the  comparison  in  the  tenth  book  was  of  the  boy  his  son, 
the  bare-headed  boy  Ascanius, 

"  Dai-danius  caput,  ecco,  puer  detectus  lionestum," 
to  a  gem  sparkling  in  the  middle  of  a  head-band,  or  collar,  or  to 
an  ivory  bijou  set  in  box  or  Orician  pine.    He  would  have  per- 
ceived that  each  comparison  was  as  suitable  in  its  place  as  each 
would  have  been  unsuitable  had  the  comparisons  been  transposed; 
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and  wMle  he  was  reminded  by  the  one  of  the  mature  grace  and 
elegance  of  a  Palatine  Apollo,  or  the  composed  dignity  of  a 
Phidian  Jove,  he  would  have  been  reminded  by  the  other  of  a 
sparkling  diamond  in  a  golden  brooch  or  collar,  or  an  ivory 
cameo  set  in  maple  or  jfit,  or  (had  Heyne  been  a  fellow-country- 
man of  mine)  in  Irish  bog-oak. 

Eboei,  AiiGENTUM,  PARiusvE  LAPIS. — A  statue  made  of  any 
of  these  substances :  aen,  although  perhaps  as  much  used  as  marble, 
and  more  than  silver,  is  not  mentioned,  because  Aeneas— the 
base  to  which  the  fresh  youth  and  beauty  were  added  by  Venus, 
as  gilding  is  added  to  a  statue — could  not  be  compared  to  a  sub- 
stance possessed  in  itself  of  so  little  beauty  as  aes :  gilt  ivory, 
silver,  or  Parian  marble,  did  very  well,  but  gilt  aes  would  not 
have  done  at  all :  Virgil  was  too  clever  an  artist  for  that.  Com- 
pare Ovid,  Met.  15.  791  : 

"  ti'istia  mille  locis  Stygius  dedit  omina  bubo ; 
mille  locis  lacrymavit  el/ur  ;  eantiisque  fenmtur 
auditi,  Sanctis  et  verba  minacia  Incis." 

In  a  thousand  places  ivory  statues  dropped  tears,  as  Stat.  T/ieb.- 
10.  65 : 

"  hoc  tunc  Argolicae  sanctum  velamine  matres 
induerant  cbnr,  et  lao-i/niis  questuque  rogabant" 

(where  "ebixr"  is  the  ivory  statue  of  Juno).     Stat.  Sih:  S.  J.- 

202: 

"  nunc  eiurj  ot  fulvum  miltus  imitabitur  auruni." 

Hid.  If.  6.  S5  : 

"  hie  tibi,  qxiae  docto  multum  vigilata  Myroni 
aera,  laboriferi  vivaut  quae  marmora  caelo 
Praxitelis,  quod  ebur  Pisaeo  pollice  rasum, 
quod  Polycleteis  iussum  est  spirare  caminis, 
linea  quae  veterem  longe  fateatur  Apellcm, 
monstrabit." 


Ibid.  5.1.1: 


"  si  manus  aiit  similes  docilis  mihi  fingere  ceras, 
aut  ehur,  impressis  aurumve  animare  figuris  ; 
hinc,  Priscilla,  tuo  solatia  grata  marito 
conciperem ;  namqtie  egregia  pietate  merctur 
ut  vel  Apelleo  vultus  signata  colore, 
Phidiaca  vel  uata  manu,  reddare  dolenti." 
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How  usual  is  it  for  living  beauty  to  be  compared  to  the  beauty 
of  a  statue  appears  no  less  from  the  examples  just  quoted  than 
from  many  others  ;  ex.  gr.,  Euripides  compares  Polyxena's  bust 
to  that  of  a  statue,  Jfecub.  555  (ed.  Porson) : 

/cairei  toS'  etffTjKovffe  BecriroTuif  eTros, 
Kafiovtra  ireirAouy  e^  OKpas  eirw^tSos, 
epprj^s  \ayoyos  ets  fieffov,  Trap'  ojxtpaKoy^ 
fiaffTovs  T  eSei^e,  (rrepva  6\  us  ayoAjuoTos, 
KaWifJ'Ta' 

Ovid  {Met.  1"2.  397],  the  neck,  shoulders,  hands,  and  breast  of 
Cyllarus  to  those  of  an  admired  statue : 

"  cervix  humerique  manusqiie 
pectoraque  artificum  laxidatis  proxima  signis  ;  " 

and  Andromeda  exposed  on  a  rock,  to  the  work  of  an  artist  in 
marble,  Met.  U-  673  : 

"  vidit  Abantiades ;  nisi  quod  levis  aura  capillos 
moverat,  et  trepido  manabant  liunina  fletu, 
marmoreum  ratus  esset  opiis." 

Valerius  Flaccus  (2.  465),  Hesione,  similarly  exposed,  to  an 
ivory  or  marble  statue,  or  a  painting : 

"  exanimum  veluti,  multa  tamen  arte  coaotum, 
moeret  ebur,  Pariusve  notas  et  nomina  suroit 
cum  lapis,  aiit  liquidi  referunt  miranda  colores."' 

And  Philostratus  {Heroic,  ed.  Boisson.,  p.  190),Euphorbus  to  a 
statue  of  unshorn  Apollo  at  his  greatest  elegance :  tti}v  jusv  yi  wpav 
avTOV  Kai  Touc  Ax<"-"vq  (priai  [Protesilaus]  OcXystv'  toiKSvai  yap 
avTov  ayaXfxuTi,  ottots  KoXXtara  savrov  o  AttoWwv  OKEpffEicojUJje 
aftpog  (paivoiTo.  While  Sir  "Walter  Scott  thus  introduces  to  us 
his  Lady  of  the  Lake,  perhaps  the  most  ohanning  creation  of 
Ms  creative  brain : 

"  with  head  upraised,  and  look  intent, 
and  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent, 
and  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart, 
like  monument  of  Grecian  art, 
in  listening  mood  she  seemed  to  stand 
the  guardian  Naiad  of  the  strand. 
And  ne'er  did  Grecian  chisel  trace 
a  Nymph,  a  Naiad,  or  a  Grace 
of  finer  form  or  lovelier  face.' ' 
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Xor  let  any  one  take  offence  at  sucla  a  comparison  of  living 
beauty  to  the  inanimate  beauty  of  a  statue.  On  the  contrary, 
such  comparison  with  the  ideal  is  the  highest  compliment  it 
is  possible  to  pay  to  the  real,  the  beauty  of  the  real  being 
always  the  greater  the  more  nearly  it  approaches  the  ideal; 
in  other  words,  the  more  nearly  it  approaches  the  greatest 
which  can  be  imagined — the  very  principle  on  which  is  to 
be  explained  the  comparison,  4.  471,  of  the  raving  of  Dido 
deserted  by  Aeneas,  not  to  the  raving  of  the  real  Pentheus  or 
the  real  Orestes,  but  to  the  raving  of  Pentheus  or  Orestes 
as  represented  on  the  stage,  i.  e.,  to  the  heau  ideal  of  raving. 
Nay  more:  it  being  the  sculptor's  aim  and  pride  that  the 
beauty  of  his  statue  should  not  be  dead,  but  living  beauty — 
that  his  statue  should  seem  to  live — what  but  compliment,  and 
the  highest  compliment  too,  in  the  comparison  of  the  living 
individual  (with,  of  course,  the  imperfections  inseparable  from 
living  individual)  to  the  lean  ideal  of  beauty,  not  only  animated 
but  made  divine  by  the  chisel?     Gr.  AntJiol.  U.  3  : 

Tts  o5e  /  ^aKxa.  ris  Se  fisj/  ^etre  ;  2ko  Tas. 
'TIS  S*  e^e/iT/j^e,  'BaKXos  7j  ^Koiras  ;  Skottoj.* 

Argue  not  the  question  with  me,  reader,  but  bow  reverential  to 
the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  in  such  matters, 
Philostratus  and  Ovid — Philostr.  Heroic,  (ed.  Boisson.,  p.  230), 
of  Neoptolemus :  kqXov  yap  nvat,  /cat  TrpoaeoiKora  tw  Trarpi, 
Ainnauai  o'  avrov  toctovtov  ocov  rwv  ayaXnarwv  oi  KaXoi  Ait- 
TTovrai.    Ovid,  3Iet.  10.  2^7  : 

"  interea  niveum  luira  feliciter  arte 
sculpit  ebur  [Pygmalion] ;  f ormamqiie  dedit,  qua  f emina  nasci 
nulla  potest." 


*  Quoted  in  note  to  Callistr.  Statuae,  2  (p.  891,  ed.  Olearei).     This  is  thus 
translated  by  H.  Grotius : 

"  quis  adstat  ista  ?    Baccha.    Quis  sculpsit  ?    Scopas. 
quis  entheavit  ?    Bacchus  an  Scopas  ?    Scopas" 

• — "  entheavit"  being  Grotius' s  inspired  translation  of  the  immediately  succeeding 
words  of  Callistratus,  viz. :  o  7ap  5r)  "XKOTtas,  oxnrep  6K  twos  evnrvoias  KivriBeis  «s 
Triv  rov  aya\fiaros  87jfj.iovpyLav  "rrjv  Beotpopiajf  e^T^Ke  [' '  in  statuae  opificium  Dei 
aSatum  transmisit"!.. 
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Tlie  universally  received,,  and,  as  I  think,  liiglilj  erroneous 
notion,  that  the  reference  in  om-  text  is  to  the  setting  or 
framing  of  a  jewel,  is  as  old  as  Corippus,  probably  much  older, 
Coripp.  de  Laud.  Jimtin.  U-  369  (of  Narses)  : 

.     .     -.    "  qualis  pretiosus  achates 
aut  niedms  fulvo  Parius  lapis  enitet  auro, 
artificis  formante  manu,  sic  luce  coniscus, 
sic  animo  placidus,  niiti  sic  gratior  ore, 
terga  tegens  domini  claris  fulgebat  in  armis." 

Sic  (verse  598)  :  "  Quid  est  sic  ?  .  .  .  Gratia  praepotens,  et 
matris  auxilio,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion),  Burm.  Undoubtedly  wrong. 
Sic  alloql'itur  is  here,  as  uniformly  elsewhere  (4.  8  ;  4.  222, 
&c.),  talibus  rerbis,  and  so,  correctly,  Wilms  [JahreshcricM 
Bnisbuvrj,  1865). 
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GRATES  PEESOLVEEE  DIGNAS 
NON  OPIS  EST  NOSTRAE  DIDO  KEC  QUICQUID  L'BIQUE  EST 
GENTIS  DARDANIAE  MAGNUM  QUAE  SPARSA  PER  ORBEM 

Grates  persolvere  dignas.  Cynthius  Cenetensis  has  done 
well  to  call  attention  to  a  passage  which  most  other  commenta- 
tors have  passed  by  unnoticed.  His  words  are :  "  Grates 
DIGNAS,  hoc  est,  dignam  gratiam  referre.  Dicimus  enim  '  refero 
gratiam,'  in  numero  unius,  et  hoc  fit  rebu  s  ipsis  ;  '  ago  gratias ' 
dicimus,  in  numero  multitudinis,  et  hoc  fit  verbis ;  ut  Cicero : 
'  cui  a  me  Senatus  agendas  gratias  putavit,  cur  a  me  referendam 
gratiam  nonputem?'  'Habeo  gratias'  et' gratiam'  dicimus, 
et  hoc  fit  animo" — of  which  observation  that  part  which  inter 
prets  GRATES  PERSOLVERE  DIGNAS  by  "  dignam  gratiam  refcrre," 
ivorthiJy  to  reward  (viz.,  by  deeds),  and  points  out  the  broad 
distinction  between  "  dignam  gratiam  referre,"  icovthily  to  re- 
ward (viz.,  by  deeds),  and  "dignas  gratias  agere,"  n-orthily  to 
thanlx-  (viz.,  in  words),  is  as  correct  and  deserving  of  attention 
as  that  part  is  incorrect  and  naught  which  informs  us  that  to 
signify  reicard  in  deeds,  gratia  should  be  in  the  singular,  and 
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to  signify  thanks  should  be  in  the  plural.  The  coitectness  of  the 
former  part,  viz.  the  interpretation  of  grates  peksolvere 
BiGNAs,  is  shown  [a)  by  our  author's  own  interpretation  of  the 
words  PRAEMTA  DiGNA  FERANT  in  the  Same  sentence ;  [b)  by  its 
being  only  in  this  sense  the  words  are  consistent  with  non  opis 

XOSTRAE,  NEC  QUICQUID  UBIQUE  EST  GENTIS  DARDANIAE  MAGNUM 

QUAE  SPARSA  PER  ORBEM  [for  what  difficulty  could  either  Acueas 
or  the  Trojan  nation  have  in  thanking  Dido  verbally  ?]  ;  (c)  by 
i^g  being  only  in  this  sense  the  same  expression  is  intelligible, 

Aen.  2.  535  : 


tc  t 


at  tibi  pro  scelere,'  exclamat,  '  pro  talibus  ausis, 
di  (si  qua  est  caelo  pietas,  quae  talia  curet) 
persolvant  grates  d'ujnas,  et  praemia  reddant 
debita'  " 

[for  how,  except  by  deeds,  could  the  gods  thank  Pyrrhus  wor- 
thily, and  is  it  not  so  (viz.,  by  the  words  "  praemia  reddant 
debita")  Virgil  himself  explains  it  in  that  place,  no  less  than  in 
this?]  ;  («f)  by  its  being  only  in  this  sense  the  similar  expression 
ref  erre  gr  ates  is  intelligible,  Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  2.  11.  25  : 

"  0  referant  grates,  quoniam  non  possumus  ipsi, 
di  tibi ;  qui  referent,  si  pia  facta  vident ' ' 

[for  how,  except  by  deeds,  were  the  gods  to  thank  Ovid's  friend 
for  his  kindness  towards  Ovid?]  ;  and  (c),  by  Ausonius's  use 
of  the  expression  gratias  referre  not  only  in  this  sense,  but 
in  contradistinction  to  the  very  expression  from  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  cinque-cento  commentator,  it  is  to  be  distinguished 
l^Grat.  Actio  (in  initio):  "Ago  tibi  gratias,  Imperator  Augusta, 
si  possem,  etiam  referrem.  Sed  nee  tua  fortuna  desiderat  re- 
munerandi  vicem,  neo  nostra  suggerit  restituendi  facultatem ;" 
with  which  compare  Cic.  de  Offic.  1.  15 :  "Sin  erunt  merita,  ut 
non  ineunda,  sed  referenda  sit  gratia;  maior  quaedam  cura 
adhibenda  est.  Nullum  enim  officium  referenda  gratia  magis 
necessarium  est."  Cicero  Plancio,  28  (ed. Long)  :  "DissimiUs 
est  pecuniae  debitio  et  gratiae.  Nam  qui  pecuniam  dissolvit 
statim  non  habet  id  quod  reddidit ;  qui  autem  debet  aes  retinet 
alienum :  gratiam  autem  et  qui  refert  habet,  et  qui  habet,  in  eo 
ipso  quod  habet,  refert."     Claud.  Cons.  Proh.  et  01.  71 : 
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"tu,  procor,  ignarum  doceas,  Parnassia,  vatcra, 
qiiis  dcus  anitobus  tauti  sit  muneris  aiictor. 
postqiiam  fulmineis  impelleua  viribus  hostem 
liclliger  Augustus  trepidas  laxavorat  Alpos, 
Eoma  Probo  cupiens  dic/iws  po-sohere  grates, 
sedula  pro  natis  domimun  flexiira  rogando 
ire  parat" 

[and,  going  straight  to  the  Emperor,  personified  Eome  begs 
and  obtains  for  Probus  the  reward  of  the  consxilate  for  his  two 
sons  Probinns  and  Olybrius]],  and  the  incorrectness  of  the 
latter  not  only  by  Ausonius's  use  in  this  same  passage  of 
"gratias"  in  the  plural  in  the  expression  gratias  referre, 
meaning  to  reward,  but  by  our  author's  own  use  in  our  text  of 
the  almost  identical  plural,  viz.,  gkates  (for  what  is  grates 
but  gratias  accommodated  to  hexameter?)  combined  with  peh- 
soLVERE  in  the  same  sense.  We  have  thus,  partly  right  and 
partly  wrong,  an  obscure,  almost  wholly  unknown,  commentator 
of  the  dim  glimmering  Renamanc'e ;  what  more  or  what  less  is 
to  be  said  of  the  Servius  of  the  fifth  century,  so  much  nearer, 
or  the  Wagner  of  the  nineteenth,  so  much  further  from  the 
sun  ? 

NeC  QUICQUID  URIQUE  EST  GENTIS  DARDANIAE  MAGNUM  QUAE 

SPARSA  PER  oRBEM.  Besides  the  settlements  which  the  Trojans 
made  in  Italy  under  Antenor  and  Aeneas,  they  are  also  said  to 
have  made  one  in  Denmark  : 

"  quant  iadis  fut  dostruite  Troie, 
plusors  qui  escaper  se  porent, 


par  granz  labors,  par  granz  perilz, 
par  plusors  terres  s'  epandirent, 
terres  poplerent,  citez  firent, 
une  gent  de  Troie  escaperent, 
ki  en  Danemarche  assenerent," 


the  alleged  origin  of  the  race  of  Northmans  or  Normans,  who, 
under  Bier  and  Hasting,  invaded  and  conquered  the  north- 
western part  of  France,  since  from  them  called  Normandy.  See 
Rmnaii  de  JRoti,  157,  et  seqq. 
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3)1  TIKI  M  QUA  PIOS  RESPECTAXT  NUMINA  SI  QUID 
USQUAM  lUSTITIA  EST  ET  MENS  SIBI  COXSCIA  KECTI 
PRAEMIA  niGXA  EERAX'T  QUAE  TE  TAM  LAETA  TULEIiUXT 
SAEf  ULA  QUI  TA>'TI  TALEM  GENUERE  PARENTES 

VAS.  LECT. 

E 
irsTiTU  I  J/erf.  (lUSTITIAEST).  II  *,.  IIID.Heins.;  Heyne;  Brunck; 

Wakef.;  Jahn;'  Wagn.  (1832,  1841  [idstitiast],  1849,  1861);  Thiel ; 

Foi'b. ;  Peerlk.  ;t  Lad.;  Haupt;  Kibb.;  Coningt. 

lusTiTiAE  I  Vut.,  Horn.,  Pal.XTI.  -f^  ;  .cod.  Canon.  (Butler);  III  Serv. 
(cod.  Dresd.) ;  Priseian,  Inst.  Gramm.,  16.  6  Prino.  ;  P.  Manut. ;  N. 
Heins.  (1670,  1671,  1676,  1704);  Phil.;  Burm. ;  Pott.;  Dorpli.  ; 
Haeokerm.  {Gveifsicald  Prognimm,  1853). 

O  Vcr.,  St.  Gall. 


I  prefer  iustitia  ;  first,  inasmucli  as,  affording  the  less  ordi- 
nary, more  elegant  structure,  it  is  less  likely  to  be  a  corruption ; 
and  secondly,  on  account  of  the  very  parallel  passage  of 
Ovid,  Heroid.  6.  151 : 

"  quod  si  quid  ab  alto 
iustus  ades  votis,  Inpiter,  ipse  meis," 

where  we  have  the  same  appeal  to  the  justice  of  heaven,  joiaed 
with  the  same  absolute  structure  in  "  quid." 

Heyne  and  Wagner — reading,  indeed,  iustitia,  but  con- 
struing the  passage  si  qua  pios  respectaxt  xumina,  si  quid 

USQUAM    iustitia    EST,     ET    MENS    SIBI     CONSCIA     RECTI,     DI    TIHI 

PRAEMIA  DiGNA  FERANT — Understand  the  meaning  to  be :  "  si 
pietatis  («.  e.  recti  iustique  ex  metu  deorum)  respectus  est  aj)ud 
deos."  This  structure  and  interpretation  is  erroneous ;  first,  be- 
cause PRAEMIA  DIGNA  FERANT  is  too  short  an  opoclosis  to  the  long 
protasis  si  .  .  .  recti  ;   secondly,  because  it;stitia  et  mems  sibi 

*  182o.     According  to  Forb.,  Jalin's^;'si  ed.  read  iustitia. 
t  Peei'lkamp  not  only  reads  iustitia,  but  intei'prets  the  passage  as  I  do. 
X  Ribbeck's  statement  that  the  three  MSS.,  Fat.,  Rom.,  and  Fal.,  read  lus- 
Ti  :i\  EST,  is  incorrect,  all  the  three  MSS.  reading  very  plainly  iustitiaeest. 
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c'oxsciA  RECTI  tlius  becomes  a  mero  languid,  not  to  sa.y  incorrect, 
explanation  of  rios  ;  and  thirdly,  because  Dido  is  thus  depri\'ed 
of  the  best  part  of  her  reward.     Compare  Sil.  Ital.  13.  663  : 

"  ipsa  quiilcui  ^'iitus  sibimet  pulclicrrima  morcc-i," 

and  Claud,  de  Fl.  Mall.  Thcod.  Coimil.  vers.  1  : 

"  Ipsa  quitlcm  virtus  pretium  silji." 

The  structui-e,  therefore,  is :    di  tihi  (si  qua  rios  uespecta.nt 

XUMINA,    SI    Qlin    rsQUAM    II  STITIA    EST    ET    MENS     Slltl    CONS(  lA 

KECTi)  PRAEMiA  DKiXA  FERANT.  Webavethus:  (fl),  an  ff/jorfo.sv'.v 
proportioned  to  the  profaxi^,  and  Virgil  freed  from  the  reproacli 
of  the  mountain  in  labour  ;  (3),  Dido's  reward  not  left  to  the 
slow  justice  of  the  gods,  but  bestowed  on  her  immediately,  and 
in  the  first  instance  by  her  own  conscience,  and  to  be  crowned 
afterwards  by  the  just  compensating  heavens  ;  (3),  the  thought, 
and  even  the  structiu'e,  si  quid  iustitia,  agreeing  with  the 
Ovidian  "  si  quid  iustus  ;"  and  (4),  we  have  justice  ascribed 
not  (incorrectly,  with  Servius)  to  Dido — Dido's  conduct  towards 
Aeneas  not  having  been  just,  but  pius,  i.e.  fender,  compaa- 
■iionate — but  (with  Yirgil  himself,  Aen.  U-  519 : 

"  si  quod  non  aequo  foedere  amantes 
curae  numen  habet,  iiistumque  memorquc,"  .) 

to  the  deity,  whose  special  province  it  is  to  be  just,  to  show 
justice  to  his  subjects. 

A  sufficient  answer  to  "Wagner's  objection  to  the  separation 
of  MEKS  siBi  coNSCiA  RECTI  from  the  pi'ofn^ix,  in  order  to  its  being- 
made  part  of  the  apodoaiv  {"  Priusquam  hoc  faciamus  demonstran- 
dum erit  quam  recte  et  veterum  sentiendi  loquendique  rationi 
convenienter  conscientia  benefaetorum  praemiis  ornare  probos 
homines  dicatur,  idque  una  cum  diis"),  will,  I  think,  be  foimd 
in  Aen.  9.  25:?  : 

"  quae  vobis,  quae  digna,  viri,  pro  laudibus  istis 
praemia  posse  rear  solvi  ?  pulcherrima  primiun 
,  di  moresquc  dabunt  vestri;'' 

also  in  Claud,  de  Fl.  Mall.  Theod.  Cons,  verse  1 ;  and  SiHus,  13. 
663,  both  quoted  above,;  and  in  Cic.  PhiUpp.  3.  .;//  .■  "  Etsi 
enim  satis  in  ipsa  conscientia  puloherrimi  facti  friictus  orat."- 
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Si  qua  pios  kespectakt  numixa,  si  quid  usquaji  iustitia 
EST. — In  otlier  words,  if  any  deities  regard  human  goodness, 
and  if  tliose  deities  are  just ;  or,  shorter,  if  any  just  deities  re- 
gard human  goodness.     Yery  similar  is  Aen.  5.  688 : 

.     .     ' '  si  quid  pittas  antiqua  labores 
respicit  humanos" 

[i/  the  old  goodness  of  the  gods  continues  to  regard  human  labours, 
"  quid,"  at  all;  if  the  gods  retain  any  of  that  goodness  with  which 
they  used  to  regard  human  labours^.  Also  Ovid's  {Met.  6.  5/^S)  : 
"  si  numina  divum  sunt  aliquid"  [*/  the  deities  are  anything, 
if  there  are  any  deities  at  «//]. 

Si  quiu  usquam  iustitia  est.  Compare  Soph.  Philoct. 
1036  (Philoctetes  speaking)  :  Bioiaiv  u  Sikjjc  fitXu.  Soph.  Oed. 
Col.  1380  (Oedipus  cursing  Polynices) : 

rotyap  to  <rov  OoKri^a  Kai  tovs  (Xqvs  Bpovovs 
KpaTOVCtf,  etirep  etTTtv  7}  iraXaKparos 
Alkti  (TvveSpos  Zrjvos  opxa'O'5  vonois. 

Eurip.  Orest.  12!+^  (ed.  Fix ;  Pylades  invoking  Jupiter  and  Jus- 
tice to  assist  him  and  Orestes  and  Electra  in  killing  Helen)  : 

cu  5',  0)  Zeu  irpoyoye,  Kai  Aiktjs  ffefiaSt 
Sot  ^  jTv^T)<Tai  twS*  efxoi  re  T?j5e  re* 

lieliod.  Acthioj}.  8  (ed.  Bipont.  p.  263) :  Oiovg  rt  niyaXovQ  kqi 
ciKYiv  avaKoXovvTig. 

Si  qua  pios  respectant  numixa.  Compare  Eurip.  Iphig. 
in  Aul.  1039  (ed.  Stokes),  Clytemnestra  to  Achilles  : 

ei  S'  €i(ri  0601,  SiKaios  tiiv  avrip  cu  ye 

i(TS\U)V'KVpT)(rflS. 

UsQUAJi,  anywhere  at  all-'— in  heaven  or  anywhere  else. 
Quae  te  tam  i-aeta  tulerunt,  &e.  Compare  Schiller,  Jungf. 
r.  OrUans,  act  1  : 

"  wer  bist  du,  heilig  ■vvimder'bares  mad-olien  ? 
weleli  gliicklich  land  gebar  dich  ?   'Sprich,  wer  sind 
die  gottgeliebten  eltern,  die  dich  zeiigten?" 

Talem,  such  a  woman,  i.  e.  so  excellent  a  woman.     Compare 
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Apollon.  Ehod.  2.  469  (of  Paraebius,  who  had  come  to  consult 
Phineus,  and  though  poor,  had  given  him  many  gifts)  : 

ws  Kai  oS'  aVTjp 
roLQS  eoiv  5eup*  TjKOev,  sov  fiopov  ocppa  Saet-rj 

[  so  excellent  anian] .  The  Greeks  use  tioovtoq  in  precisely  the 
same  manner ;  Xenoph.  Cijrop.  1  (ed.  Hutch,  p.  28)  :  ouk  oiaQa 
(j)avat,  (t)  Kupc,  on  Kai  ocrov  (TKapSayuurro)  ^j^povov,  iravv  TroXvg  fioi 
cuKii  itvai,  OTi  ov)(^  opo)  as  roTS  toiovtov  uvtu  ; 
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in  freta  dum  fi,u^'ii  cureent  dum  montibus  umbrae 
i,t;strabunt  coxvexa  polxjs  dum  sidera  pascet 
semper  honos  nomexqtje  tuum  latjdesqxje  manebunt 

quae  ME  CUNQUE  VOCANT  TERRAE 


VAR.  LECT. 
LUSTRA  BUNT  I    Vat.,  Rum.,  Pah,  Med.  M   All    the  second-class  MSS., 
about  100  in  number.    Ill  Donat.  and  all  tlie  principal  editions. 

lusTKA  DABTJNT  III  The  conjecture  of  N.  Heins.,  but  not  adopted  by  Mm 
in  his  edition.     Voss. 

punct.  LUSTE-ABUNX  coNVEXA  ■  POLUS  II  "  In  oblongo  cod.  et  in  aliquot  aliis 
antiquis  post  convexa  punctus  est,"  Pierius.  Ill  Donat. ;  Serv.  ("  Alii 
hoc  loco  distingunt,  alii  convexa  sideba  volunt") ;  D. Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670);  Pott.;  Wagn.  (1832,  1841,  1861);  Haupt. 

imnct.  lusTBABiTNT  •  CONVEXA  I  Vat.,*  Pal.  HIP.  Manut. ;  Hibbeck; 
Probus  (Keil's  ed.  p.  5,  1.  9)  ;  Isid. ;  Eob.  Stephens. 

0  Vef.,  St.  Gdlh 


*  Bottari  is  incorrect  in  representing  the  reading  of  the  Yat.  Fr.  to  be  lustra- 

BUXT  CONVEXA, 
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I'Alt  LECT. 
I'ASCET  I  Rom.,  Fed.  (the  upper  half  of  the  E  and  the  whole  of  the  T  being 

torn  away).  II  f  J-;   cod.  Canon.  (Butler).    Ill  Isidor.  Eome,  1469; 

Venice,  1470,  1471,  1472,  147j  ;  MO,,  1475  ;'M:od. ;  Breso. ;  Pierius;  H. 

Steph.;  P.Manut. ;  Bersm.-;  both  Heinsii  (1671,  1676,  1704);  Eibb. ; 

Coning. ;  Haupt  ;  Philippe ;  Heyne ;  Pott. ;  Jahn ;  "Wagn.  (1832,  1841) ; 

Thiel. 
roscET  I  Fat. 

TAsciT  I  3£ec?.  ISiT.r  (viz.,  Gud.  70,  and  Yalenc.  o.  m.  pr.). 

0    Ver.,  St.  Gall. 

Compare  D.  Ambros.  Hymn,  in  Advent.  Dom.  : 

"  laus,  honor,  virtus,  gloiia, 
Deo  patri  cum  Filio, 
Sancto  simiil  Paracleto, 
in  sempitema  saecula." 

Ddm  moxtibus  umbrae  lusTKABUJfT  coNVEXA.*  Adopt- 
ing the  reading  of  the  MSS.,  lusteabuxt,  we  obtain  this 
sense  :  "as  long  as  in  the  mountains  the  shadows  [viz.,  of  the 
mountains]  go  round  about  the  basins  or  hollows  [/.  e.  the  basins 
or  hollows  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains"]  ;  in  plain  prose :  "as 
long  as  the  mountains  cast  shadows." 

CoxvEXA  (montibtjs)  ,  t/w  basins  or  /wlloics  in  the  michtof  the 
mountains ;  the  mountain  basins  ("  Montium  convallia,"  Prudent. 
Peristeph.  10.  331),  as  "  convexo  nemorum,"  1.  314,  a  basin,  or 
hollow  in  the  icoods,  a  wooded  basin.     Compare  Georcj.  .?.  185 : 

.     "  campus, 
qualem  soepe  cava  montis  convalle  solemus 
despicere" 

(where  "  montis"  exactly  corresponds  to  moxtibus  in  our  text, 
and  "  cava  convalle"  to  coxvexa)  ;  also  Ovid,  Her.  16.  53  : 

"  est  locus  in  mediae  ncmorosis  vaUibus  Idae 
deviiis,  et  piceis  ilicibusque  frequens" 

(where  "  vallibus"  is  the  convexa  of  our  text,  and  "mediae 
Idae"  th'e  moxtibus),  and  the  so  familiar  ttoXvtttvxo?  OXvfxiroQ 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod. 


*  Conington  agrees  with  my  interpretation  both  of  lustrabl'nt  and  convexa, 
and  has  adopted  both  interpretations  from  me  without  acknowledgment. 
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If  the  modern  limitation  of  the  word  convex,  viz.,  to  express 
only  globose  {erhahen  niiid),  should  raise  a  scruple  in  the  reader's 
mind  to  accept  this  interpretation,  I  beg  to  refer  him  to  Isidore's 
definition  of  the  term  (Or/V/.  o.  ,J<S)  :  "Conrexiim  enim  curvum 
est,  quasi  conversum  seu  inclinatum,  et  ad  modum  cireuli 
flexum,"  according  to  which  definition  and  etymology  of  the 
term,  convexus  is  neither  exclusively  convex,  i.e.,  globose 
{erhahen  rund),  nor  exclusively  eowcffce,  i.  e.,  //o//o?re(?  in  the  shape 
of  a  bowl  {Jiohl  rund),  but  converging  on  all  sides  to  a  centre, 
and  therefore  indifferently,  and  according  to  circumstances, 
m.ih.Qv  convex  ov  concave,  e\ih.GV  erhahen  iiind  or  hoh I  rund;  and 
such  is  the  actual  use  made  of  convexus  by  the  Latin  writers, 
who  apply  it  indifferently  to  express  the  convexity  of  the  earth, 
as  Ovid,  Fast.  6.  275  : 

"  ni  convexa  foret  [terra],  parti  ricinior  esact ; 
nee  meclium  terrain   niundus  haberet  onus  ;" 

and  the  concavity  of  the  sky  or  vault  of  heaven,  Aen.  I/..  Ij.51  : 

.     .     .     "  taedet  caoli  comexa  tueri," 

where  if  the  still  sceptical  reader  insist  that  it  is  within  the 
limits  of  possibility  that  "  caeli  convexa"  may  mean  the  convex, 
rotund,  globose  sky  (ball  of  the  heavens),  I  beg  to  refer  him 
in)  to  Festus's  definition  of  convexuni :  "  ex  omni  parte  declina- 
tum,  qualis  est  natura  caeli,  quod  ex  omni  j)arte  ad  terram 
Aersus  declinatum  est;"  {b)  to  Plin.  H.  N.  2.  6/^,  whose  expla- 
nation of  the  term  convexitas,  as  applied  to  the  sky,  can  hardly 
fail  to  remove  any  remaining  doubt  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
term,  not  only  in  this  particular  case,  but  generally  ("  Namque 
in  illo  \tiz.,  caelo]  cava  in  se  convexitas  vergit,  et  cardini  suo, 
hoe  est,  terrae,  undique  incumbit :  haec  [viz.,  terra],  ut  solida 
atque  conferta,  adsurgit,  intumescenti  similis,  extraque  proten- 
ditur  ")  ;  and  (o)  to  Stat.  Theh.  1.  201 : 

.     ,     .     "  mediis  sese  arduus  infert 
ipse  deis,  placido  quatiens  tamen  omnia  viiltu, 
stellantiqiie  loeat  solio  ;  nee  protinus  ausi 
caelicolae,  veniam  donee  pater  ipse  sedendi 
tranquilla  iuljet  esse  manu ;  mox  turba  vagorum 
semideum,  et  siimmis  eognati  niibibus  amnes, 
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et  compressa  metu  servantes  murmura  venti 
aurea  teota  replent,  mixta  tonvexa  fleorum 
maiestate  tremimt :  radiant  maiore  f  ereno 
culmina,  et  arcano  florentes  lumine  poates  " 

^■where  "convexa,"  coming  in  between  "aurea  tecta"  and  "cul- 
mina" and  "  postes,"  can  mean  nothing  else  than  the  hollow, 
converging  amphitheatral,  rotundo-like  shape  of  the  hall  or 
council-chamher  ("  atria,"  verse  197)  in  which  the  gods  held 
their  solemn  conclave ;    exactly  as  Claud.  6  Cons.  Honor.  613  : 

.     .     .     "  cum  regia  circi 
eoneccuiH  [al.  comiexum]  gradibus  veneratiu'  pm-pura  vulgus, 
assensuque  cavae  siiblatus  in  aethera  vallis 
plebis  adoratae  reboat  fragor," 

where  "  convexum  vulgus "  is  as  sufficiently  declared  by  the 

immediately  succeeding  "cavae  vallis"   the  peoj^le  seated  in 

tiers  above  each  other  in  such  amphitheatre-shaped  locality,  or 

circus,  converging  on  all  sides,  so  as  to  leave  in  the  centre  a 

cava  vallis,  that  cava   vallis  the  bottom  of  which  in  ouv 

theatres  is  technically  called  the  pif) .     Compare  also  Lucan,  9. 

500: 

.     .     .     ' '  conspecta  est  parva  malignae 
iinda  procul  venae,  quam  vix  e  puivere  miles 
sustulit,  et  galeae  conecxum  infudit  in  orbem" 

[the  inside  round,  hollow,  or  concavity  of  the  helmet].     ManU. 

1.  206  : 

"  haec  est  naturae  facies  ;  sic  miindus  et  ipse 
in  convexa  volans  teretes  f  acit  esse  figuras 
stellanim  " 

(where  "  convexa  "  is  used  altogether  without  relation  either  to 
convexity  or  concavity,  and  solely  with  relation  to  ou'cu- 
larity). 

The  idea  contained  in  our  text,  viz.,  that  of  the  shadows  of 
mountains  shifting  place  with  the  shifting  ;sun,  is  thus  more 
fully  and  unmistakably  expressed  by  Horace,  Carm.  3.  6 : 
"  sol  ubi  montium  mutaret  umbras"  (with  which  compare  Virgil 
himself,  JEcl.  1.  8 J/.: 

"  maiorcsque  eadunt  altis  de  moutibus  umbrae"), 
aud  is  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  lived  in  a  mountainous 
country.      lu  the  valley  of  liiva  in  the  Tirol,  which  is  a  con- 
vexum, or  couvallis  montium,   and  in  which  I  passed  a 
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considerable  part  of  the  j^ears  1847,  1848,  and  1849,  tlie  sha- 
dow of  the  surrounding  mountains — full,  deep,  and  sharply- 
defined,  in  a  country  where  the  sky  is  always  vinclouded,  the  air 
■clear,  and  the  sunlight  vivid — serves  all  the  piirposes  of  a  sun- 
dial ;  the  exact  spot  which  the  outline  of  the  shadow  reaches  or 
leaves  at  each  successive  hour — nay,  moment — of  the  day  being 
from  long  observation  well  known  to  every  inhabitant. 

The  proper  consideration  of  the  word  convexus  affording 
this  natural  and  easy  interpretation  of  the  passage,  the  unani- 
mous reading  of  the  MSS.  is  confirmed,  and  Nich.  Heinsius's 
conjecture  of  lustra  dabint,  adopted  by  Voss,  and  not  only 
adopted  but  claimed  as  his  own  by  Wakefield  {Sih:  Crit.),  falls 
to  the  ground ;  a  conjecture  which,  however  ingenious,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  occurrence  of  the  words  "  dum  iuga  mentis  aper 
,  .  .  amabit"  in  connexion  with  "semper  honos  nom,enque 
tuum  laudesque  manebunt,"  where  those  words  occur  again. 
Eel.  3.  76,  should  even  on  its  own  merits  be  rejected,  inasmuch 
as,  throwing  convexa  to  sidera,  it  encumbers  that  word  with  a 
useless,  not  to  say  unsuitable,  epithet.  To  which  corroboration 
ab  intento  of  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  may  be  added  the  corro- 
boration ah  extento  derivable  from  Silius's  manifest  imita- 
tion, 7.  474 : 

"  turn  pius  Aeneas,  tenis  iactatus  et  imdis, 

Dardanios  Itala  posuit  tellure  Penates. 

dum  cete  ponto  innaliunt,  dum  sidera  caelo 

lucebimt,  dum  Sol  Indo  se  littore  toilet, 

He  regna,  et  nullae  regnis  per  saecula  metae,' ' 

where  there  is  a  perfect  parallelism  both  in  form  and  sense  be- 
tween the  three  several  clauses  commencing  with  "  dum,"  and 
the  three  several  clauses  commencing  with  the  same  word  in  the 
Virgilian  original,  that  original  being  read  according  to  the 
MSS.,  but  where  all  parallelism  in  sense  between  two  of  the 
clauses  corresponding  in  form  ceases,  the  moment  we  discard  the 
received  reading,  and  adopt  instead  of  it  the  conjecture  of 
Heinsius. 

Lu.sTRABuxT.  A  not  very  dissimilar  use  has  been  made  of 
lustrare  by  Manil.,  4.  595  : 

"ipea  natat  tellus  pclagi  lustrata  corona." 

50* 
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PoLus  DUM  siDER  V  PAsc'ET.  The  first  question  which  arises- 
concerning  this  passage  is  :  why  should  the  stars  require  to  be 
fed  ?  what  need  have  the  stars  of  food  ?  The  answer  is  simple : 
the  stars  are  fires  (Cio.  8omn.  Sctp.  J  ;  "  Hisque  [hominihusj 
animus  datus  est  ex  illis  sempiternis  ignibus,  quae  sidera  et 
Stellas  vooatis,  quae  globosae  et  rotundae,  divinis  animatae  men- 
tibus,  eirculos  suos  orbesque  conficiunt  celeritate  mirabili."  Cie. 
ffp  Nat.  Deor.  2.  U6 :  "Sunt  autem  stellae  natura  flammeae"^ 
and  require  nutriment,  pahnla.  Therefore  («),  Cicero  to  his 
observation  just  quoted,  "  sunt  autem  stellae  natura  flammeae,"^ 
adds :  "  quocirca  terrae,  maris,  aquarum  vaporibus  aluntur  iis, 
qui  a  sole  ex  agris  tepefactis,  et  ex  aquis  excitantur;  quibus- 
altae  renovataeque  stellae  atque  omnis  aether  refundunt  eodem,. 
et  rursum  trahunt  indidem,  nihil  ut  fere  intereat,  aut  admodum 
pauUulum,  quod  astrorum  ignis  et  aetheris  flamma  consumit  ;"■ 
therefore  (ft),  Lucret.  5.  523,  the  stars  roam  about  everywhere 
through  the  sky  in  search  of  their  food  ("  qiiocunque  cibus 
vocat"),  and  feed  their  flaming  bodies  with  it : 

.  .  .  "  sive  ipsei  serpere  possunt, 
quo  quoiusqiie  cibiis  vocat,  atque  invitat  euuteis, 
flammea  per  caelum  pasoenteis  coi-pora  passim  ;" 

therefore  (<»),  Eutil.  Itiiier.  1.  6Ij.l,  the  ocean  fodders  the  stars: 

' '  qualiter  oceanus  mediis  inf  unditur  agris 
destituenda  vaga  quum  premit  arva  salo ; 
sire,  alio  refluus,  nostro  coUiditur  orbe, 
sive  conisca  suis  sidera  pascit  aqiiis ;" 

and  even  («f)  {Vohtm  ad  Ocean.,  ed.  "Wernsdorf.,  verse  9)  the 
sun  himself : 

"  tu  [Oceane]  fessos  Phoebi  reficis  si  gurgite  cuitus, 
exhaustisque  die  radiis  aUmenta  ministras, 
gentibus  ut  clarum  referat  lux  aurea  Solem ; 
si  mare,  si  ten-as,  caelum  mundumque  gubernas, 
me  quoque  cimctorum  partem,  venerabUis,  audi;'' 

(«»),  Lucan,  1.  415  : 

"  flammiger  an  Titan,  ut  alentes  liauriat  undas, 
erigat  oceanum;" 

{J'),  Lucan,  10.  258 : 

"  nee  non  oceano  pasci  Phoebumque  polumque 
credimus ;" 
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tlierefore  {ff),  Lucret.  ].  1089,  the  flame  of  the  sun.  (himself  one 
of  the  stars)  feeds,  seeks  its  nourishment  "  per  caeli  eaerula : " 

"  et  solis  flammam  per  caeli  eaerula  pasei ;" 

and  therefore  in  our  text,  the  pole,  i.  e.  the  sky,  the  caelum,  is 
represented  as  feeding  the  stars,  l.  e.  suppljPiug  the  stars  with 
nourishment. 

The  next  question  is :  what  sort  of  nourishment  is  it  with 
which  the  sky  supplies  the  stars  ?  a  question  to  which  we  have 
already  had  the  answer — Cic.  de  Nat.  Beor.,  quoted  above — the 
•exhalations  extracted  from  the  earth  and  its  waters  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun :  "  Terrae,  maris,  aquarum  vaporibus  aluntur  iis,  qui 
a  sole  ex  agris  tepefactis  et  ex  aquis  excitantur." 

The  next  question  is :  why  should  the  sky  be  represented  as 
supplying  that  nourishment  which  is  supplied  by  the  earth  ? 
The  answer  to  which  is,  that  it  is  said  to  do  so  toy  the  same 
metonymy  by  which  the  river  Amasenus  is  said  (7.  685)  to  feed 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  through  which  it  flows,  and 
Vesper  (1.  378)  to  compose  the  day,  and  [Georg.  J/..  ^31/)  to 
bring  home  the  calves  from  the  field ;  by  the  same  metonymy 
by  which  in  this  very  passage  it  is  not  even  the  sky  or  caelum 
but  only  the^jo/e,  the  extreiuity  of  the  sky's  axis,  which  is  said 
so  to  feed  the  stars ;  by  the  same  metonymy  by  which  it  is  not 
even  the  sun  and  the  stars,  but  Phoebus  and  the  pole  (as  con- 
taining the  stars)  which  are  said  to  be  fed  by  the  ocean,  Lucan, 
as  above : 

"nee  non  oeeano  pasci  Phoetumque  polumqite- 
credimus.'' 

Semper  honos  nomenque  tuum  laudesque  manebunt. — 
The  compliment  paid  by  Aeneas  to  Dido  is  repeated  almost 
word  for  word,  with  omission  only  of  the  rather  unphilosophieal 
doctrine  of  the  life  of  the  stars,  in  the  inscription  in  honour  of 
Justinian  and  his  empress,  AntJiol.  Pal.  (ed.  Dubner),  9.  821 : 

Koipavoi,  yfierepriv  apcrriv  Kapros  re  Kat  epya 

Nomen. — Not  (as  4,  383,  "nomine  Dido")  name,  in  the 
sense  of  appellation,  but  [as  11.  688  : 
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.    .     .     "nomen  tamrn  liaud  leve  patrum 
manibus  1  oc  referes,  telo  cecidisse  Camillac  ;" 

11.583: 

.     .     .     "  namque  etsi  uullum  memorabile  nomen  ' 

feminea  in  poena  est;" 

Cie.  Brut.  (p.  234,  ed.  Lamb.  vol.  1) :  "  Yerum  qui  omnino 
nomen  tiabuermt,  non  ita  multos  fuisse;"  Mart.  10.  103  : 

"  municiijes,  Augusta  mihi  quos  Bilbilis  acri 
monte  treat,  raj^idis  quos  Salo  cingit  aquis, 
ecquid  laeta  iuvat  vestri  vos  gloria  ratis  ? 
nam  decus  et  nomen  famaque  vestra  sumus ;" 

Aen.  12.  1S5  : 

"  tutn  neque  nomen  erat,  nee  honos  aut  gloria  monti ;" 
Corn.  Nep.  in  Dion.  :  "  Crudelissimum  nomen  tj'ranni  sua  hu- 
manitate  leniebat"]  name  in  the  sense  of  reiiotcn,  of  which  use 
of  the  word  there  is  a  still  more  remarkable  example,  Aen. 
9.  3U3  : 

.''  .  .  "  ac  multam  in  medio  sine  nomine  plebem, 
Fadumque,  Herb?sumque  subit,  Eboetumque,  Abarimque, 
ignaros," 

where  the  persons  said  to  be  "  sine  nomine "  are  actually 
enumerated  by  name.  See  also  Eemm.  on  2.  554 ;  and  12.  514; 
9.  342. 

Makebtjxt,  quae  me  cunque  vocakt  terrae. — "Nulla 
oblivione  obterentur  in  iis  terris,  quae  me  cunque  vocaut," 
Wagner  (1861).  Not  the  meaning,  (1),  on  account  of  the  in- 
consistency of  such  meaning  with  Aeneas's  disclaimer,  on  the 
part  not  only  of  himself  but  of  the  whole  Trojan  nation,  of  all 
ability  to  thank  Dido  worthily  for  her  generosity  and  courteous- 
ness : 

GRATES  PERSOLVEUE  DIGNAS 
KON  oris  EST  NOSTKAE,  DIDO,  NEC  aUIDfttriD  VHlaUE  EST 
GENTIS  DAUDANIAE,  MAGNUM  QUAE  SPAKSA  PER  ORBEM. 

(S),  because  such  meaning,  such  limitation  of  the  glory  of  Dido 
to  the  places  in  which  it  should  be  published  by  the  mouth  of 
Aeneas,  had  been  an  anticlimax  of  the  worst  kind,  a  miserable 
peroration  of  Aeneas's  speech,  and  rendering  that  speech  a 
veritable  "mountain  in  labour."  (8),  because  thfere  is  no  reason 
why  the  words   semper   honos   koMenqxje  tuxtm  laudesque 
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ivtANEBUNT  should  have  a  limiting  clause  tacked  to  them  here 
and  not  in  the  fifth  Eclogiie,  where  they  occur  again  in  a 
similar  context.  The  meaning  is  :  "  your  glory  will  be  per- 
manent, will  last  as  long  as  the  world  itself,  no  matter  what 
may  become  of  me,"  i.  c.  "  though  I  cannot  accept  your  noble 
and  generous  offer,  though  I  am  obliged  by  the  fates  to  go  in 
search  of  distant  lands,  your  offer  is  not  the  less  generous  on 
that  account,  and  your  praises  will  be  celebrated  for  ever." 
The  passage  seems  to  be  formed  on  the  answer  of  Ulysses  to 
Aloinous,  thanking  him  for  his  kind  reception,  Horn.  Od.  7. 
3J1 : 

Zeu  irarep,  cu6'  otra  eiire  rsKevTi)ffeiiV  airaVTo. 
A\Kivoos'  Tou  fxev  K^v  €Tri  ^et^tapov  apovpav 
a(r$e(rrov  K\eos  ett],  eyoi  Be  Ke  irarptS'  iKoifjLrjVj 

where  the  sense  is  not,  "  I  will  celebrate  the  praises  of  Alcinous 
when  I  return  to  my  country,"  but  "  God  grant  that  he  may 
keep  his  word,  and  that  I  may  return  home  safely."  Compare 
Cio.  Epist.  ad.  Fam.  S.  16:  "  Te  tamen  oramus,  quibuscunque 
erimus  in  terris,  ut  nos  liberosque  nostros  ita  tueare,"  &o. 
ApoUon.  Ehod.  3.  990  (ed.  Brunck),  Jason  to  Medea  : 

ffot  5*  ay  eyco  Tiffaifii  X'^P"'  fieronttTBeu  apwy7]Sj 
Tj  defitSj  as  etreotKe  StavSixa  uateTaoj/ras, 
ovyofia  KOI  Ka\ov  revxtt^v  K\eos.  as  Se  Kat  uWoi 
t)pwis  KXtiffovffiv  ey  EAAaSo  voffrrja'avTeSy 
Tiptatav  T  a\oxoi  Kat  fj.7jTepeSj  at  vv  iror  7;S?j 

Tawf  apya\eas  Kev  aTroff/ceSacretas  avtas. 

Quae  mb  cunque  vocant  terrae.     Compare  4.  303  :  "  noc- 
tumusque  Tooat  clamore  Cithaeron."     Seneca,  Troad.  817 : 

"  qtiae  vocat  sedes  habitanda  captas  ? 
Thessali  montes  et  opaca  Tempe  ?" 

Sabin.  Ulisses  Penelopae,  91  : 

"  pervagus  hinc  toto  non  f elix  difEeror  orbe  ; 
et,  qnocunqiie  t'o««;  fluctus  etaura,  feror." 
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617-639. 

OBSTUPUIT — SUUM 

Obstupuit  primo  aspectu  sidonia  dido.     Compare  Propertius 

(4.  -i.  21),  of  Tarpeia's  first  sight  of  Tatius : 

"  otstupuit  regis  facie  et  regalibus  aiinis, 
interque  oblitas  excidit  ui'na  manus." 

GrEXITOR  TUM   BELUS    OPIMAM   VASTABAT   CYPEUM.       Compare 

Ammian,  14.  8  :  "  Tanta  tamque  multiplici  fertilitate  abundat 
rerum  omnium  eadem  Cyprus,  nt  nuUius  externi  indigens  admi- 
niculi,  indigenis  viribus,  a  f  undamento  ipso  carinae  ad  supremos 
usque  carbasos  aedificet  onerariam  navem,  omnibusque  arma- 
mentis  instruotam  mari  committat." 

NoN  iGXARA  MALI  MisERis  succuKRERE  DISCO.  Scarcely  less 
pathetic  is  our  own  Sterne  :  "  She  had  suffered  persecution  and 
learned  mercy."  Nor  is  Ulysses'  sympathy  with  Ajax  (Soph. 
JJajc,  1381)  less  natural  and  touching,  although,  as  arising  not 
from  recollection  of  the  past  but  from  expectation  of  the  future, 
it  is  somewhat  of  a  different  kind  : 

Agam.  avwyas  ovv  /j.e  tov  veKpov  BaTrreiu  eav  ; 

Odyss.         eywySj  KaL  yap  avTos  ey^aS*    i^ofiai. 

Compare  Anthol.  Pal.  (ed.  Jacobs),  12.  70  :  otBa  Tradwv  £\isiv,a, 
complete  sentence.    Aesch.  Suppl.  213  (Chor.  of  Danaides)  : 

Ka\ovfj.ev  avyas  7]\iov  ffioTTjptovSj 

ayvQv  t'  AttoXAo)  ipvya^  air'  ovpavov  Beov, 

eiSajs  aif  aiffav  TrjvBe  ffvyyyoiT}  fipoTOis. 

Inc.  auct.  Upist.  to  Hehr.  If..  15,  quoted  by  Peerlkamp :  ou  yap 
i^oiiiv  apxtipea  fxri  Bwa/jievovavnTraOtiiTal  raig  atjOtvEiai^tifiwv, 
TTiTrHpa<Tiiavov  Se  Kara  ttuvto  koO'  o/noiorriTa.  Charlotte  Corday, 
in  a  letter  written  on  the  ere  of  her  execution,  and  published  by 
Lamartine  in  his  ITistoire  des  Oirondins  (liv.  44,  ch.  8) :  "  Les 
prisonniers  de  la  Conciergerie,  loin  de  m'injurier  comme  le 
peuple  dans  les  rues,  ont  I'air  de  me  plaindre.  Le  malheur  rend 
compatissant.  C  est  ma  derni^re  reflexion."  Also  Metastasio, 
Gump.  JRicoii.  part  1 : 
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' '  c  logge  dl  natui-a 
I'he  a  compatir  ci  mova 
chi  prova  una  svcntiira 
che  noi  pvovaimiio  ancor. 
o  sia  fho  aiuore  in  noi 
la  somiglianza  aceenda, 
o  sia  che  piii  s'  intenda 
nel  suo,  1'  altnii  dolor." 

See  Eemm.  on  5.  618,  and  4.  o07. 

SiMUL  DIVUM    TEMPLIS    INDICIT    HONOREM,  /.  ('.,  "  Supplicdtio- 

nem"  (KiTavuav)  indicit ;  in  other  words,  mahes  proclamation 
6vitv  Totg  OioiQ  Kui  (T;^o/\a^6tv  to^TatiovTa<;.  See  Rem.  on  1.  52. 
In  die  ere  was  the  technical  term  employed  by  the  Eomans  to 
designate  the  appointing,  ordering,  or  ordaining  by  special 
anthority  something  to  be  done  on  a,  special  occasion.  It  was 
the  direct  opposite  of  statue  re,  the  thing  done  being  extraor- 
dinary, or  for  the  one  particular  occasion  only  ;  not  stated  or 
usual,  not  soleitne  or  statuin  ;  see  Ovid,  Fast.  1.  657  : 

' '  ter  quater  evolvi  signantes  tempora  Fastos ; 
non  Sementiva  est  ulla  reperta  dies  : 
cum  milii,  sensit  enim,  '  Li\x  haec  indicitur,'  inquit 
Musa ;  '  quid  a  Fastis  non  stata  sacra  petis ;'  " 

where  the  muse  iuforms  Ovid  that  he  sought  in  vain  in  the  Fasti 
for  a  feast  which  was^  celebrated  not  on  a  fixed  day,  but  on  a 
day  to  be  appointed  by  special  proclamation.  Compare  Eurip. 
Alcest.  1176  (ed.  Musgr.)  (Admetus  ordering  a  supplication  in 
honour  of  his  wife  returned  from  Hades) : 

aiXTOis  5e  Traffyi  t'   evveiru  [indico]  Tfrpapxictt 
Xopovs  eir*  effOKats  (rvfiipopaiffiv  itnavat, 
fiufiovs  T€  Kyttrav  0ov9vroi<xi  irpoffrponais, 

Lucan,  2. 1 : 

"  iamque  irae  patuere  deum,  manifestaque  belli 
signa  dedit  mundus ;  legesque  et  foedera  rerum 
praescia  monstrif  ero  vertit  natura  tumultu, 
indixitque  nefas," 

where  the  established  law  ("leges,"  "foedera")  is , contrasted 
with  the  temporary  law,  proclamation,  or  order  of  the  day  ("  in- 
dixitque  nefas,"  and  where  Grotius:  "'Indixit,'  verbum  Fe- 
ciale."     That  the  public  thanksgiving  here  ordered  by  Dido  for 
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tlie  miraculous  preservation  of  Aeneas  and  the  Trojans  and 
their  happy  arrival  at  Carthage  was  not  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  citizens,  but  defrayed  out  of  the  royal  exchequer,  may 
be  concluded  from  the  word  "  largitur"  employed  by  Yalerius 
Maocus  (2.  650)  in  his  mention  of  the  similar  thanksgiving  or- 
dered by  Cyzicus  for  the  happy  arrival  at  his  court  of  Jason  and 
the  Argonauts : 

"  sic  memorat,  laetosgiie  rapit ;  simul  hospita  pandi 
tecta  iubet,  templisque  sacros  largitur  honores." 

MaGNOEUM    HOEE.ENTIA      CENTUM      TEEGA    STJUM.  TeKGA 

suuM,  the  ordinary  synecdoche  for  "  corpora  suum,"  as  7.  20, 
"  terga  ferarum  ;"  6.  422,  "  immania  terga  resolvit."  The  use 
of  xpioQ  for  awfia  is  familiar  to  every  Greek  scholar,  and  might 
be  cited  as  parallel.  More  parallel,  however,  though  perhaps 
less  familiar,  is  the  use  by  Euripides  (in  the  case  of  a  lady,  too) 
of  vwra  for  awna,  Hecitb.  682  (ed.  Porson) : 

Alth.  ttov  ttjv  ava.(Saa.v  Stj  ttot  ovffav  1\lov 
'EKa^riv  av  e^evpoi/xi,  TpaaSes  Kopai  ; 
Ch.       auTTj  ireAas  (Tov,  yftir'  exovct"  ein  ■)(9ovij 

So  far  there  is  no  difficulty,  and  our  text  may, be  regarded 
as  affording  a  good  example  of  terga  used  by  the  ordinary 
synecdoche  of  grammarians,  for  corpora.  But  we  open  our 
eyes  wide  when  we  observe  the  same  terga,  in  an  abnost'iden- 
tical  context,  used  by  the  same  figure,  not  at  all  for  corpora, 
but  for  coria  (5.  404  : 

.     .     .     "  tantoram  ingentia  septem 
tergia  1)011111  plumbo  imsuto  ferroque  rigebauf)  ; 

and  still  wider,  when  going  a  little  farther  we  find  it  difficult  to 
determine  whether  it  is  in  either  (and  if  in  either,  in  which)  of 
these  two  so  different  senses  the  same  word  is  to  be  understood 
(9.  609: 

.     .     .     "  versaque  iuTencum 
terga  fatigamus  hasta"), 

and  not  rather  in  a  third  sense,  different  from  both,  viz.,  dorsum. 
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640. 

MUNERA  I,AETITIAMQUE  DKl 


VJE.  LliCT. 
DEI  I  Horn.,  Pal.,  Med.  (the  I  being  plainly  in  a  different  ink) ;  "exem- 
plaria  fere  omnia  vetustiora  dei,"  Pier.     II  J*  ;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler). 
Ill  Serv.  ;    Ven.   1470,   1471,  1472,    147o;   Mil.    147.5;  P.   Manut.  ; 
D.  Heius.  ;  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704)  ;  Phil.  ;  Conington  ;  Voss. 

Dii  II  -/„-.  Ill  Aul.  Gell.  ;  Cynth.  Cenet.  ;  Princ.  ;  Heyne;  Brunck; 
Pott.;'  Jahn;  Wagn.  (1832,  1841,  1861);  Thiel ;  Supfle;  Forb. ; 
Haupt ;  Ribbeok. 

Di  II  inr- 

ME  III  E.  MHan,  1492  ;  Aldus  (1514) ;  munekaque  laticemqce  lyaei, 
proposed  by  Peerlkamp. 
0  Vat.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


MuNERA  LAETiTiAMQUE  DEI.  Two  principal  solutions  have 
been  proposed  of  this  famous  Yirgilian  nodus.  The  first  is 
that  hy  Aulus  GrelKus,  so  early  as  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  viz.,  that  Yirgil  wrote  dii  not  dei  ("  Non  du- 
bium  est  quin  dii  scripserit  pro  diei  .  .  .  quod  imperitiores 
DEI  legunt").  Placed  besides  which  we  find  in  Servius  the 
variety  :  "  aut  certe  ut  multi  legunt,  i.aetitiamque  die,  i.  e., 
DIEI,"  aifording  the  same  sense,  viz.,  "  ut  supra  dicta  munera 
sint  multorum  dierum  usui  suffieientia.  Intelligamus  autem 
missa  aliqua  etiam  ad  usum  diei" — a  sense  so  jejune,  so  un- 
poetical,  so  wholly  unsuitable  to  the  context,  that  it  is  to  me  at 
least  unaccountable  how  so  many  commentators  should,  for  the 
sake  of  it,  have  rejected  that  reading  in  which  all  the  codices 
which  have  come  down  to  us  agree,  and  which  is  besides 
the  reading  adopted  by,  and  commented  on  by.  Servius  him- 
self:    MUNERA  LAETITIAMQUE   DEI.      The    OtlieP    NOlutiOIl 


*  Contrai-y  to  all  his  MSS.  which  read,  as  he  informs  us,,  two  of  them  diei,  and 
all  the  others  dEi. 
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is  that  of  Donatu?,  and  those  commentators  who,  with  Do- 
natns,  retaining  the  second,  viz.,  that  of  the  MSS.  and  of 
Servius,  understand  dei  to  be  Bacchus,  and  munera  ],ae- 
TiTiAMQUE  DEI  to  be  the  gifts  and  joy  of  Bacchus,  i.  e., 
wine — a  solution  no  less  unsatisfactory  and  inadmissible ;  first, 
because  the  copula  is  desiderated  between  the  other  pre- 
sents and  the  wine,  between  agnos  and  munera;  and  secondly, 
because  mittit  alone  cannot  signify  presents,  makes  presents 
of — requires,  before  it  can  bear  such  a  meaning,  either  ano- 
ther munera,  or  at  least  muneri,  or  munere,  to  be  added  to 
it ;  thus  MITTIT  MUNERA  (or  muneri,  or  munere),  tauros,  terga 
suuji,  agnos,  et  MUNERA  EAETiTiAMQUE  DEI  {compare  4.  623  : 

.     .     .     "  cineriqiic  haec  mlttite  nostro 
munera." 

Cic.  in  Verr.,  act.  2,  lib.  4,  c.  27,  §  62  (ed.  Orell.) :  "  Mittit 
}i.ova.mi munera :  satis  haec  adusumdomesticum."  Catull.  12. 14: 

"  nam  sudaria  Saetaba  ex  Iberis 
miserwit  mihi  muneri  FabuUus 
et  Verannius." 

I'lin.  Jlist.  Nat.  37.  5  :  "  rbgi  eorum  a  rege  Babylonio  missum 
sniaragdum  munere."  Nepos,  Pausan.  2 :  "  Pausanias  .  .  .  quos 
Byzantii  ceperat  .  .  .  tibi  inilueri  misit"')  ;  not  to  say  that  deus 
is  nowhere  else  used  absolutely  by  Virgil  to  signify  Bacchus,  not 
even  (see  Rem.  on  9.  337)  in  that  passage  of  the  NinthBook  where 
iSerranus  is  said  to  be  "membra  deo  victus'"-^ — a  passage,  the 
"  deo"  of  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  myself  once  (see  my 
Twelve  Years'  Voyage)  not  only  understood  to'  signify  Bacchus, 
but  used  as  an  argument  that  the  dei  of  our  text  also  was  to  be 
understood  in  no  other  manner. 

AVhat  then  ?  are  we  to  turn  away  iu  despair,  make  no  fur- 
ther attempt  to  solve  the  problem  ?  I  think  not.  Let  us  see. 
The  reading  is  dei  ;  the  structure  is  mittit  munera!  laetitiam- 
QUE  DEI,  viz.,  TAUROS,  TERGA  suuM,  et  AGNOS ;  and  the  mean- 
ing is:  "sends  gifts  and  joy,  which  a  god  might  have  sent;" 
^'  gifts  so  splendid  and  jbyful  that  they  are  [are,  as  it  were] 
the  gifts  of  a  god,"  are  to  the  ships  as  if  they  had  come  from 
heaven  itself,  as  if  the  sender  were  a  god.  If  I  am  asked  how  do 
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I  know  all  this  ?  how  have  I,  so  lately  by  my  own  acknowledg- 
ment one  of  the  "  profani,"  found  entrance  into  the  locked 
ach/him  ?  I  reply,  that  I  found  the  key  where  it  always  lay,  and 
where  it  might  have  been  foimd  at  any  time  by  any  one  who  took 
the  trouble  to  search  for  it,  viz.,  at  8.  200 : 

"  athilit  et  nobis  aliquando  optiintibus  aetas 
auxilinm  advenlimique  dei." 

As  the  advent  and  help  of  Hercules  was  so  seasonable  and 
welcome  to  the  distressed  Arcadians,  as  to  be  {i.  p.,  seems  to  be) 
the  assistance  and  advent  of  a  god,  so  the  presents  and  jo\- 
sent  to  the  shipwrecked  Trojans  by  Dido  were  such  (/.  e.,  seemed 
to  them  to  be  such)  as  could  only  have  come  from  a  god.  The 
parallelism  is  perfect :  "  aetas"  corresponds  to  dido,  "attulit" 
to  MiTTiT,  "auxilium"  to  muxera,  "adventum"  to  laetitiam, 
the  distressed,  despairing  position  of  the  Arcadians,  to  the 
distressed,  despairing  position  of  the  Trojans  ;  in  both  pas- 
sages there  is  the  same  complimentary  ascription  of  deity  to  the 
benefactor  (I  "say  complinwiifarij,  for  Hercules,  although  after 
his  death  actually  numbered  among  the  gods — "  decus  addite 
divis" — was  during  his  life -no  more  considered  really  as  a  god 
than  Dido  was)  ;  and,  finally,  and  almost  as  if  Yirgil  had 
actually  modelled  the  one  passage  on  the  other,  the  two  passages 
consist  of  precisely  the  same  number  of  words,  in  precisely  the 
same  construction,  in  precisely  the  same  position  in  the  line, 
with  precisely  the  same  rhythm,  and  are  followed  by  precisely 
the  same  full  stop.  If  it  be  objected  to  this  new  interpretation 
of  the  passage,  as  it  has  been  objected  to  Aulus  Gelliu's's  read- 
'  ing,  that  wine  should  have  a  place  among  the  muneka  sent  to 
the  ships  by  I)ido,  I  beg  to  refer  to  the ,  feast  given  by 
Alcinous  to  Ulysses  (Hom.  Od.  8.  59),  in  the  account  of  the 
provisions  for  which  (the  very  account  from  which,  most  proba- 
bly, Virgil  has  taken  his  account  of  the  provisions  sent  by  Dido 
to  the  ships)  there  is  no  mention  whatever  made  of  wine  : 

Toiaiv  S'  AKKiyoos  SuoKaiStKa  /itTjA'  ifpfviTev, 

OKTU  5'  apyioSovras  vas,  Svo  5'  eiKnroSas  fious' 

Tovs  Sepov  a/xtpt  d^  eiroVf  TerufcofTO  re  SaiT*  epareivriv: 

and. to  the  "  vitulantes  manes,"  Macrob.  Saturn.  3.  S,  and  to 
Aen.  6.  656 : 
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.     .     .     ' '  alios  dextra  laevaque  per  hei-bam 
vescentes  laetumque  choro  paeana  canentes," 

where,  although  "  vescentes "  may  include  drink,  our  author 
seems  to  have  left  the  not-to-be-doubted  libations  of  his  ghosts 
almost  as  wholly  to  his  reader's  imagination  as  he  has  in  our 
text  left  the  as-little-to-be-doubted  wassail  of  his  shipwrecked 
Trojans. 

Dei.  Indefinite  and  complimentary;  not  a  precise,  parti- 
cular god,  but  a  god  generally.  This  complimentary  ascription 
of  deity  to  a  greatly  admired  and  respected  person,  and  espe- 
cially to  a  benefactor,  is  to  be  found  everywhere,  not  only  in 
Vireil  but  in  all  the  Greek  and  Eoman  writers.  A:WeIL-kQown 
example  is  in  the  first  Eclogue,  verse  6,  where  it  is  followed  in 
the  very  next  verse  by  such  an  explanation  as  prevents  all  possi- 
bility of  mistake.  Another  equally  well  known  example  is  Oie. 
Epp.  ad  Att.  U-IG  :  "  Feci  idem  quod  in  UoXinia  deus  ille  noster 
Plato."  Others  are  Cio.ffc  Oraf.  1.23  (Muciusto  Crassus):  "Equi- 
dem  te  quum  in  dicendo  semper  putavi  deum,i\nn.  vero  tibi 
nximquam  eloquentiae  maiorem  tribui  laudem,  quam  humani- 
tatis ;  "  Cic.  ad  Quirit.  5 :  "  P.  Lentulus  consul,  parens  ac  dem 
salutis  nostrae  ;"  Cic.  de  Oraf.  "2. 1+2  :  "  '  Qtii  ordo  tibi  placeat,' 
in  quit  Catulus,'et  quae  dispositio  argumentorum,  in  qua  tu  mibi 
semper  deus  videri  soles.'  '  Yide  quam  sim  in  isto  genere,' 
inquit,  '  Catule,  deus;'  "  Horn.  II.  2J/..  258  (Priam  speaking) : 

E/ctopa  fl'  [genui],  OS  9eos  fffxe  fier   avSpaay,  ou5e  ea/cei 
avdpos  7e  6vi}tov  irats  €fifj.evaiy  aWft  $eoio. 

Such — sometimes  more,  sometimes  less — figurative  ascription 
of  deity  to  the  greatly  admired  person,  however  opposed  to  our 
modern  notions,  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  behef  that 
eminently  distinguished  goodness  and  greatness  on  earth  was 
sure  to  be  rewarded,  not  as  in  modern  creeds  by  admission  to 
heaven,  there  to  serve  the  same  god  of  which  it  had  been,  the 
ser\'ant  in  this  world,  but  by  actual  assumption  as  a  new  god 
into  the  number  of  gods  already  existing,  "decus  addite  divis ;" 
nor  was  the  compliment,  in  the  case  of  the  complimented  person 
being  still  alive,  anything  more  than  a  bestowal  of  the  future 
dignity  by  anticipation,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  title  of  Lord 
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is  bestowed  in  England  by  courtesy  on  the  son  of  a  peer  during 
his  father's  lifetime,  and  even  during  his  own  minority.  Com- 
pare Aen.  1.  29U:  "Yooabitur  hiequoque  votis  ;"  Gcorg.  1.  21^  : 
"  Tuque  adeo  quern  mox  quae  sint  habitura  deorum  concilia ;" 
Georg.  If..  561  :  "  Yiamque  affeotat  Olympo" — all  of  Augustus 
Caesar.  Also,  Aen.  1.  263  :  "  Sublimemque  feres  ad  sidera  caeli 
magnanimum  Aenean;"  Aeii.  9.  6^1  :  "  Sic  itur  ad  astra,  dis 
genite  et  geniture  deos,"  of  Ascanius.  Also,  4.  322  :  "  Qua  sola 
sidera  adibam,"  of  Dido,  and  spoken  by  herself;  and  above  all, 
Ovid,  Trist.  1.  1.  20:  "  Munus  habere  dei,"  where  the  words, 
"  munus  dei"  mean  the  gift  of  Augustus,  exactly  as  in  our  text 
the  words  munera  dei  mean  the  gift  of  Dido.  If,  however, 
the  reader  be  unwilling  to  admit  in  the  dei  of  our  text  as  strong 
an  ascription  of  divinity  to  Dido  as  there  is  of  divinity  to  Her- 
cules in  the  "  dei  "  of  Aoi.  8.  200,  and  of  divinity  to  Augustus 
in  the  "dei"  of  the  TrMia,  and  the  "deus"  of  the  first  Eclogue, 
and  insists  on  understanding  the  words  to  mean  no  more  than 
presents  and  joy  which  were  received  at  the  ships  as  if  they 
were  the  presents  of  a  god,  without  direct  reference  to  Dido,  I 
have  no  objection.  The  passage  can  afford  so  much  loss  of 
beauty;  and  a  precisely  similar  use  of  the  word  deus  will  be 
found  in  the  elegant  and  graceful  compliment  paid  to  ,Dido  by 
Aeneas,  in  the  last  line  of  his  story :  "  Hinc  me  digressum 
vestris  deus  appulit  oris  ("  My  coming  here  has  been  so  happy 
that  I  can  ascribe  it  to  nothing  less  than  the  kindness  of  some 
deity").  Also  in  his  command  to  Dares  to  desist  from  the 
combat,  Aen.  5.  I/.67 :  "  Yield !  seest  thou  not  there  is  a  god 
against  thee— that  the  strength  exerted  by  EnteUus  must  be 
supplied  to  him  by  some  god  ?"  Also  in  lapis's  attribution  of 
the  sudden  healing  of  Aeneas's  wound  to  the  interference  of  a 
god,  Ae9i.  12.  U27  : 

"  non  haec  humanis  opibiis,  non  arte  magistra, 

proveniunt     .     .,'1  ,.     .1 •' 

■  maior  agit  deus.'' 

MrNERA  DEI.  Compare  Quint.  Curt.  4.  30  :  "  Sive  illud 
deorum -munxLS,  sivp  casus,  fuit."  Tacit.  AnnaL  2.^0:  "  Yul- 
gabatur  interim  per  Italiam   servatum    munere   deiu/i  Agrip- 
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pam."  Tacit.  Annul.  ^.  27:  "Cum  yelnt  m.u.nete.  deiim,  tres 
biremes  adpulere  ad  usus  commeantium  illo  mari."  Sil.  15.  88 : 
"  Capiat  si  munera  dinim  felix."     Sil.  15.  71 : 

"  ciii  ratio  et  magnae  caelestia  seraina  mentis 
miinere  sunt  concessa  tJenm," 

and  "  munus  habere  dei"  quoted  above  ;  with  which  compare 
Theocr.  Idyll.  1.  32  . 

evTocBev  Be  yvua  ri  Oeuv  daiSaKfia  TCTu/CTot, 
affKTjTa  ireirXco  re  Kai  afxirvKi 

[evT0(j9evy  inside  the  cvji].     Theocr.  Idt/H.  15.  78  : 

Ilpa^tvoa,  TToray   wSe.  ra  iroiKiKa  Trparov  aOpTja'oi', 
XeTTTa  KaL  ttjs  x^P^^^'^°"  &^<^v  Trepoj/afiara  (paffets. 

Tryphiod.  185  : 

.        TOKTl  S'    A97]V7} 

a/J.^poa'n}V  Kepaffaffa  deuv  eKo/xiCffev  e^aBrfv 
Seiiruoy  ^x^tv,  iva  /j.7]  Ti,  iraVT}/j.epioi  \oxo6cvt€s, 
reipofievot  $apvdoi€v  arepiret  yovvara  Mixta. 

Hor.  Sat.  2.  6.  65 : 

"  0  noctes  coenaeqiie  dctim,  quibiis  ipse  meique 
ante  larem  proprium  vescor,  vemasque  procaces 
pasco  libatis  dapibiis." 

So  far,  therefore,  from  the  sentence  being  awkward  and  un- 
finished ("  sed  quidquid  amplecteris,  illud  fatebere,  desiderari 
hie  munditiem  elegantiaraque  Virgilianam.  Scilicet  fato  inter- 
dlusus  est  poeta,  quominus  adumbratum  quasi  et  abiectum  ver- 
sioulum  expleret  perpoliretque,"  Wagner),  the  sentence  and 
sentiment — not  indeed  the  verse,  which  is  a  separate  matter — ^is 
highly  and  exquisitely  finished,  and  inferior  in  strength  and 
beauty  to  none  of  this  never-enough-to-be-admired  poet's  most 
admired. 

Munera  laetitiam'que  dei.  Not  mitnera,  laetitiamque 
])Ei,  but  munera  laetitiamque,  i)ei,  i.e.,  laeta  munera  dei, 
"laetitia"  being  eitliei*  (it  is  indifferent  which)  the  joyfulness 
of  the  gifts  themselves,  /.  e.,  their  exuberance,  profusion,  abund- 
ance, liberality  ("laeti  segetes,"  "laetus  ager,"  "laeta  flu- 
mina,"  Georg.  3.  310),  or  the  joyfulness,  i.e.,  cheerfulness  and 
cordiality,  and  therefore  liberality,  profuseness,  munificence  of. 
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the  giver  ("laeta  dedi,"  9.  89  ;  "  laetus  clabat ; "  and  especially 
"  viotiimque  feres  'et  virgea  laetas  pabula,"  Georrj.  3.  320,  in 
whiclilast  instance  "  laetus"  can  mean  nothing  else  but  cheerfulli/ 
freeljj-ykiiKjy  ;  or  lastly,  the  joy  produced  by  the  gifts  (Ovid, 
Met.  19..  "208  :  "  munere  laetus  abif'j. 

MiTTiT — MUXKRA,  as  Aeu.  If.  6"21  :  "mittite  niunej-a;"  Aeii. 
9.  J58  :  "  mittit  dona." 

The  resemblance  between  om-  text  and  Am.  12.  J93  is  ob- 
vious and  striking  : 

"  ipse  suas  artes  sua  miinera  laetus  Apollo 
auguiiuni,  citharamque  dabat,  ccleresque  sagittas," 

where  vs^e  have  the  giving  god,  the  gift,  the  particulars  of  vi^hich 
the  gift  consisted,  and  even  the  joy.  Compare  also  Cio.  de 
Harusp.  Resp.  (ed.  Lamb.),  p.  42S  :  "  T.  Annius  ad  illam  pestem 
foruprimendam,  extinguendam,  funditus  delendam  natus  esse  vi- 
detur,  et  quasi  divino  ?»;«?('/■(' reipublicae  donatus."  Gic.  i^ro  doiiio 
(ed.  Lamb.),  427  :  "Non  virtutis  atque  ingenii,  sed  fortunae  et 
temporum  munem."  The  mdx^era  spoken  of  in  our  text  were 
non  "  virtutis  atque  ingenii,"  non  "  fortunae  et  temporum,"  sed 
DEI  MUNERA,  DEI  MixERA  LAETiTiAWQUE — "  del  laeta  muncra." 
There  is  also  a  striking  similarity  between  the  unfinished  line 
MUNERA  LAETiTiAMQUE  DEI,  SO  Understood,  and  the  unfinished  line 
(2.  623)  "  numina  magna  deum ;"  both  commencing  with  a  dactyl ; 
both  ending  with  the  first  syllable  of  a  broken  foot ;  both  having 
the  ictus  of  the  voice  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  last  complete 
foot ;  both  closing  a  long  period ;  both  making  honourable  men- 
tion of  the  gods,  and  both  breaking  off  suddenly  after  the  word 
god,  as  if  to  have  added  one  word  further  would  onlj^  have  been 
to  take  from  the  eiiect  already  produced. 

No  objection,  I  should  suppose,  will  be  made  to  the  interpre- 
tation on  the  ground  that  the  word  is  dei  not  deae  —  at  least  no 
objection  will  be  made  by  any  one  who  considers  how  frequent 
among  the  ancients  was  the  use  both  of  deus  and  di()(;  in  the 
abstract  sense.  See  2.  632,  "  ducente  deo,"  spoken  of  Venus ;  and 
Hom.  Od.  2.  262  (addressed  to  Minerva)  : 

K\v9i  fiev  0  x^'fos  fleoi  ijA.i;9es  ri/ifrepoi'  Sa, 
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and  11.  1.  ol6  (Thetis  speaking  of  herself)  : 

offaov  67«  ^ttera  ira,(nv  aTifiOTart]  deos  etfit.' 

Besides  all  which,  "  adventum  sooiasque  rates"  (5.  36),  &c.,  are 
further  examples  of  a  similar  structure  occupying  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  verse. 

Of  the  correctness  of  this  interpretation,  I  am  myself  tho- 
roughly convinced.  It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  refer  those  not 
equally  convinced  to  the  following  passage  from  the  Homeric 
Hymn  nd  Merciir.,  in  which  they  may  perhaps  find  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  reading  dii  and  interpretation  of  Aulus  Gellius. 
It  is  a  striking  passage,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  hitherto  no- 
ticed by  any  of  those  who  have  discussed  this  subject ;  verse  480 
(Mercury  to  Apollo,  giving  him  the  lyre) : 

euK7i\os  fj.€v  eiTGtTa  (jyepeiv  eis  Soira  BaKetav, 
evfpoa'm'Tly  vuktos  re  Kai  7j/j.aroS' 


643—659. 

ARTE CORONAM 


Arte.  Compare  Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  35  :  "tanquam  in  aliquamlo- 
cupletem  ac  ref ertam  domum  venerim,  non  explicata  veste,  neque 
proposito  argento."  Cic.  in  Verr.  2.  Ij. :  "Exornat  ample  mag- 
nifioeque  oonvivium,  exponit  ea  quibus  abundabat,  plurima  ao 
puleherrima  vasa  argentea." 

FoRTiA — GENTis.  The  clause  series  .  .  .  gentis  is  a 
mere  amplification  of  the  Greek  ainKaQsv.  It  is  as  if  he  had 
said :  fortia  facta  gentis  avtKaQiv. 

MuNERA  (verse  651,  &c.)  These  presents  of  Aeneas  to 
Dido  were,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  intended  to  be  sug- 
^■iestive  of  his  love.  Not  only  was  it  usual  for .  lovers  to 
make  presents,  and  especially  presents  of  crowns  to  tlie  objects 
of  their   affections  (see-  Hygin.  Astron.  2.  5,  of  the  crown  of 
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Ariadne,  and  Paschal,  de  Coroim),  but  a  crown,  or  at  least  a 
circlet  of  flowers,  was  and  still  is  part  of  the  usual  costume  of  a 
bride.     Compare  Lucan,  2.  358  : 

"  i\\x\-\\.A(\\\.e  ■pyiii'-'ii''^  fi'oittcm  matrona  corona, 
translata  vetuit  contingere  limina  planta.'' 

Claud.  Bapf.  Pros.  2.  1^0  : 

"  nunc  sooiat  flores,  sescque  ignara  eoi'ouat, 


auo'iiv 


ium  fatalf  tori." 


Eurip.  Iphiy.  in  AiiUd.  (Clj't.  to  Achill.)  : 

aX\'  o/xws 
Cot  KaTa(rT€i//a  (t'  ^yji  viv  riyoi/,  ws  yaiiovix^vqv 

[cited  by  Pa  schalius,  Coroiiac/2,  p.  12o,  who  observes  thereon  : 
"Hoc  adeo  inde  factum  est,  quod  priscis  temporibus  coma 
.soluta  et  libera  fuit  quoddani  veluti  insigne  virginitatis,  vir- 
ginesque  in  priscis  monumentis  plerumque  tales  describuntur ; 
Virgil,  de  Venere,  Am.  1.  322  : 

.     .     .     '  namque  hximeris     .     .     .     ventis  ;' 

at  coma  coacta  et  coroiiata  argumentum  instantis  aut  ia,m  prae- 
sentis  laetitiae  coniugalis.  At  tunc  et  cogi  et  fraenari  coma 
dioebatur,  ut  apud  Claudianum  in  hisce  versibus  \_Ra]]t.  Pros. 

2.  137^,  : 

'  nee  quae  Partheninm  canibus  scnitatur  odoris 
aspemata  toros  ;  libertatemqiie  comarum. 
iniecta  voliiit  tandem  fraenare  corona.'  "] 

The  saffron-colom-ed  veil  (croceo  velamen  acantho)  was 
pecuKarly  the  bride's  veil,  as  Claud.  Epith.  Honor,  et  Mar.  211: 

"  parsinfecta  croco  velamina  liitea  Sorum 
pandile." 

In  Lucan,  '2.  360,  we  have  also  among  the  ornaments  of  the 
Ijride  another  of  Aeneas's  presents,  viz.,  the  necklace  : 

"  non  timid  um  nnptae  leviter  tectnra  pudorem, 
lutea  demissos  velarunt  flammea  vultus  ; 
talteus  haiid  fluxos  gemmis  adetrinxit  amictus, 
colla  moni'.c  dccens," 

Still  further,  a  part  of  the  presents  had  been  actually  anjong 
tlie  ^iovai  of  Plelen;  and  the  similar  presents  of  Medea  to 
Glauce,  viz.,  a  fine  pep  Ium,  and  a  golden  -crown,  are  denomi- 

51* 
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rated  ^sovat,  or  nuptial  presents,  by  Medea,  Eurip.  Med.  952  : 

Ka^vade  tpepvas  raffSej  TraiSes,  eis  x^pas, 
Kai  TTj  Tvpavvcjj  fiaKapia  yvfupTj  Sore 
<pepovTes. 

Yelamen,  tallam. — It  may  be  remarked  that  telame  x  is 
the  tunic  properly  so  called,  pallam  the  outside  garment,  j)ut 
over  the  velamen  for  show,  especially  out  of  doors,  precisely 
the  presents  which,  as  Livy  informs  us  (27.  4),  were  sent  by 
the  lioman  Senate  to  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Ptolemy  Philopa- 
tor :  "  Alexandriam  ad  Ptolemaeum  Cleopatramque  reges,  M. 
Atilius  et  M.  Aoilius  legati,  ad  commemorandam  renovan- 
damque  amicitiam  missi,  dona  tulere,  regi  togam  et  tunicam 
purpuream  cum  sella  eburnea  ;  reginae,  pallam  jM'tani  cum  an/i- 
culo  purpureo." 

SiGXis  AUuoQUE  RiGEXTEM. — Compare  Menafjiana,  vol.  1, 
p.  61  (Paris,  1729)  :  "  Une  dame  avoit  une  jupe  si  chargee  d'or 
et  d' argent,  qu'  elle  ne  pouvoit  marcher.  Quelqu'un  lui  dit : 
'  Madame,  qui  est  I'orfevre  qui  a  fait  votre  jupe  ?'  On  pretend 
que  c'est  un  mot  de  feu  M.  le  premier  President  de  Harley  k  la 
femme  d'un  maltotier.     Virgile  dit 

PALLAM  SIGNIS  AUROQUE  EIGEXTEM 

dans  le  vers  648  du  liv.  i,  de  I'Eneide.  C'etoit  parmi  les 
(irecs  xtTwi/  opdoaraBioc;,  parmi  les  Latins  tunica  recta,  ainsi 
nommee,  parceque  lorsqu'il  n'y  avoit  pas  de  ceinture,  elle  se 
tenoit  toute  droite.  Pestus  au  mot  rectae  dit  que  c'est  paree 
que  la  tissure  de  ces  robes  se  faisoit  de  bas  en  haut.  Voiez  .  .  . 
les  notes  de  Saumaise  sur  I'Aurelien  de  Vopiscus." 

Peteret.  "  Yulgati  habent  peterext,  quod  et  ad  niuneros 
uptius^et  ad  invidiam  atrocius,"  Pabrioius.  See  Rem.  on  "dea," 
verse  505. 

DopucEM  GEMMis  AUROQUE  coRONAii.  The  "corona"  is 
"  duplex  gemmis  auroque,"  inasmuch  as  consisting  of  a  gold 
lioop  or  circlet,  studded  all  round  or  surmounted  all  round  with 
gems.  Compare  («),  the  metaphorical  "duplex  corona"  of 
St.  Agnes  (Prudent.  Feristejyh.  li.  7),  of  which  the  one  hoop  or 
circlet  is  virginity,  the  other  martyrdom  : 
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"  Juplox  corona  (>s(  praostita  martyri; 
intai'tum  ab  oinni  i>rimiiie  Airginal, 
mortis  deiiule  gloria  liborae  ;"* 

(l»),  tlie  crown  of  Ariadne,  wliicli,  described  by  Hyginus  {As- 
tron.  r2.  J)  to  have  been  of  gold  and  Indian  gems  ("Dicitur 
etiam  a  Vnlcano  facta  ex  auro  et  Indicis  geminis"),  may  fairly 
be  presumed  to  have  been,  like  Ilione's,  "  duplex  gemmis  anro- 
que,"  /.  c.  to  have  consisted  of  a  circle  of  brilliants  (Ovid, 
Jffit.  8.  17 0: 

,     .     ,     "  (losnrtae  ot  miilta  qiierenti 
amplexus  et  opem  Liber  tnlit .  utque  pereimi 
sidere  clara  foret,  suniptam  de  fronte  coronam 
immisit  caelo.  tenues  rolat  ilia  per  auras, 
dumque  volat,  ;iciiii}iae  subitos  vertuntur  in  ignes ; 
ronsistuntquc  loco,  specie  remaneute  coronae, 
qui  medius  iiixiqiie  genu  est,  anguemqne  tenentis") 

and  a  circle  of  gold  (Catull.  Cann.  66.  50  (ed.  Ellis)  : 

"  hie  iiiveni  Ismario  ne  solum  in  limine  caeli 
ex  Ariadneis  aiirea  temporibus 
fixa  corona  foret,  sed  nos  quoque  fulgeremus, 
devotae  flavi  verticis  exuviae  ")  ; 

(c),  also,  the  crown  of  Eichesse,  Chauc.  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1107: 

"  upon  the  tressis  of  Eichesse 
was  set  a  cii'cle  of  noblesse 
of  hrende  gold,  that  full  light  yslione, 
so  faire  trowe  I  was  nevir  none  : 
hut  he  were  kenning  for  the  nones 
that  could  devisin  all  the  stones 
that  in  that  circle  shewin  clere  ; 
it  is  a  wondir  thing  to  here, 
for  no  man  could  or  preise  or  gesse 


*  That  two  hoops  or  circlets  are  here  meant  is  shown  by  verse  119,' where 
Prudentius  goes  on  to  say : 

"  cingit  coronis  interea  Deus 
frontem  duabus  martyris  innubac; 
unam  decomplex  cdita  sexies 
raerces  perenni  lumine  conficit ; 
centenus  extat  fructusjn  altera," 

as  well  as  by  his  denominating,  at  verse  127,  these  "  duae  coronae"  of  vv.  119, 120 

"  gemellum  diadema :" 

"  intende  nostris  conluvionibus 
vultum  gemello  cum  diadematc." 
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of  'hem  the  value  or  richesse  : 
rubies  there  ^vere,  saphirs,  ragoimces, 
and  emeraucks,  more  than  two  unces, 
and  all  before  full  suhtilly 
a  fine  earbonclc  set  sa'we  I, 
the  stone  so  clere  was  and  so  bright, 
that  all  so  sone  as  it  was  night 
men  raightin  sene  to  go  for  nede 
a  mile  or  two  in  length  and  brede ; 
■-  soche  light  ysprang  out  of  the  stone 

that  Richesse  wondir  bright  yshone 
both  on  her  hedde  and  all  her  face 
and  eke  about  her  all  the  place  ;'' 

(el),  Senec.  Med.  57 J  (of  the  crown  sent  by  Medea  as  a  present 
to  Creusa) : 

.     .     .     "  qiioiqnis  ffemiiinn/innitor 
distinguit  auriim,  quo  solent  cingi  comae  " 

[a  crown  of  gold  set  with  jewels,  and  so,  not  improbably,  duplex 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  "  corona"  presented  by  Aeneas  to 
Dido  is  "  duplex"],     (e),  Senec.  Here.  Oet.  358  : 

"  fortuna  amorem  peior  iuflamniat  niagis  : 
amat  vel  ipsum  quod  caret  patrio  lare, 
quod  nudus  auro  crinis  et  gemma  iacet, 
ipsas  misericors  forsan  aerumnas  amat." 
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JTOYAS  AKTES  NOVA  PECTORE  VEESAT 
CONSILIA  UT  EACIEM  MUTATUS  ET  OKA  CrPIDO 
PRO  DUI.CI  ASCANIO  VEKIAT  DOJN'ISQUE  FUREXTEM 
INCENDAT  REGINAM  ATQUE  OSSIBTjS  IMPEICET  IGXEM 
QUIPPE  DOMUM  TIMET  AMBIGUAM  TYRIOSQUE  BILINGUES 
TJRIT  ATROX  lUNO  ET  SUB  NOCTEM  CURA  RECURSAT 


Novas  artes,  nova  pectore  versat  coxsiija.   Compare  Eurip. 
Med.  37: 

SeSoiKa  S'  avTrtv  [Medeam]  /xjj  ti  $ovKev(ni  veov. 
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CupiDo.  It  is  only,  as  appears  from  Claudiau's  beautiful 
Ejnthalamium  of  Honoriiix  and  Maria  (v.  73),  in  accordance  with 
the  strictest  mythological  etiquette,  that  the  son  of  A'enus,  the 
great  God  of  Love  himself  ("  quantus  deus,"  v.  72;:!),  should  be 
employed  for  the  ruin  of  Dido  : 

"mille  phavetrati  Ividimt  in  margiue  fratres, 
ore  pares,  similes  habitu  gens  mollis  Amorum. 
hos  nymphae  pariunt:  ilium  [sc.  Ciipidinem]  Venus  aurca  solum 
ediclit.    ille  deos  caelumque  et  sidera  cornu 
temperat,  et  summos  diguatur  flgere  reges  ; 
lii  plebem  feriunt." 

DONISQUE    I'UKENTEM    INCENDAT    KEGINAM.       Not    ]NCE?<DAT 

DONis,  but  FUREXTEM  Doxis.  First,  because  the  reader  has  of 
inevitable  necessity  joined  furextem  and  donis  together  before 
iNCENDAT  is  presented  to  him  at  all ;  and  this  necessity  is,  of 
itself,  no  mean  argument  that  the  words  are-  intended  by  the 
poet  so  to  be  joined ;  and  secondly,  and  principally,  because 
Venus's  device  is  not  that  Cupid  should  inflame  Dido  with  the 
gifts  or  by  means  of  the  gifts,  hut  that  Cupid  should,  by  his 
own  proper  and  peculiar  influence  (verse  692,  "occultum  ignem" 
and  "veneno"),  inflame  Dido,  already  out  of  her  right  mind,  or 
beside  herself  with  the  gifts  (ftjeentem  bonis)  .  The  gifts  were 
Aeneas's  own  instruments  of  corruption,  and  he  had  already 
(verses  651  and  652)  given  Achates  the  necessary  instructions 
about  them,  and  their  presentation  to  Dido  by  Ascanius,  ivhon 
it  occurred  to  Venus  to,  insure  Dido's  ruin  by  causing  Cupid  to 
personate  Ascanius,  and  add  his  own  poison  to  the  poison  of 
the  gifts.  cFacob,  however  (ad  Lucil.  Aetnam,  112),  ignorant, 
it  would  seem,  of  the  universal  practice  of  wooers  in  all  times, 
and  of  the  special  and  very-much-in-point  precedent  of  Ariadne 
(Hygin.  Astivii.  2.  5  :  "Quo  tempore  Liber  ad  Minoa  venit 
cogitans  Ariadnem  comprimere,  banc  coronam  [viz.,  the  crown, 
afterwards  the  constellation  of  that  name]  ei  muneri  dedit ;  qua 
delectata  non  recusavit  oonditionem  stupri.  Dicitur  etiam  ,a 
Vulcaho  facta  ex  auro  et  Indicis  gemmis ;"  and  again,  Astron. 
2.  5 :  "  Coronam  Ariadnae  Theseus  dono  dicitur  dedisse,  cum  ei 
propter  virtutem  et  animi  magnitudinem  uxor  esset  coneessa"), 
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n,nd  tliat  "  a  gift  softeneth  the  heart"  even  of  those  who  are  not 
liarlots,  is  indignant  that  Doxis  should  he  joined  either  with 
ACCEXDAT  or  with  FURENTEM  ["  Noli  vel  clotiis  furere  reginam 
vel  incendi  donis,  tanquam  aliquani  nieretrioulam"],  and  con- 
strues thus :  "  Cupido,  dum  sub  Asoanii  specie  dona  affiert  re- 
ginam incendit,"  which  ipw-dlxit  construction  of  the  passage, 
if  indeed  it  be  a  construction  of  the  passage,  let  those  accept 
who  understand. 

OssiBus :  not  literally  the  bones,  hut  the  limbs,  the  flesh,  the 
body  ;  exactly  as  («)  medullae,  not  the  marrow,  but  the  in- 
terior ;  the  flesh  and  blood  and  sinews;  (l»),  3.  308:  "calor 
oHHtt  reliquit"  [heat  left,  not  her  bones,  hut  her  limbs,  her  flesh]; 
(<»),  7.  458  : 

..."  ossaque  et  artus 
perfndit  toto  prornptus  corpore  sudor;." 

and  (d),  Georg:  3.  1^.82: 

"  nee  via  mortis  erat  simplex  ;  sed  uti  ignea  venis 
omnibus  acta  sitis  miseros  adduxerat  artus, 
rursus  abundabat  fluidus  liquor,  omniaque  in  se 
ossa  minutatim  morbo  eoUapsa  trabebat." 

Bii.iNGUES.    Compare  Eurip.  Troad.  386  (of  Ulysses) :  Anr- 

rvxi^  yAojcrcra.     Barnabae  Upist.  19,  "  Patrum  Apostolicorum 

Opera"  (ed.  Hefele),  Tubingae,  1847  :    Ouk  £<tj}  Siyvwfiog,  ovSs 

ScyXiiKTcroe"   Tronic  700   Oavarov  icxTtv  r)  Siy\w(Taia.     Plant.  Till- 

cul.  U.  'i.  6  : 

,     .    .     "  edico  prius 
ne  dupliccs  habeatis  linguas ;  ne  ego  bilingues  vos  necem." 

Wirth,  Geschtchfe  der  Beutschen,  vol.  3,  p.  157 :  "  Datum  be- 
miihte  er  [Erasmus]  sich,  die  bessere  richtung  zu  fordern,  ohne 
mit  der  herrschehden  macht  und  deren  anhangem  zu  brechen  ; 
kUrz  er  entwickelte  ein  system  des  sehaukelns  und  der  halbheit, 
welches  fast  den  schein  der  doppelziingigkeit  erregte." 

Urit  iuno.  She  is  jealous  of  Juno.  This  is  precisely  the 
thought,  expressed  in  the  opposite  construction,  there  being  ho 
verb  in  English  equivalent  to  urere,  to  make  jealous,  excite  the 
passion  of  jealousy.  (Compare  Ammian.  31.  12  :  "  E  Melau- 
thiade   feigna  commovit,  equiparare  faeinore  quodam  egregio 
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adolescentem  properans  filium  fratris,  cuius  virtutibus  in'ehafiir.") 
Venus  is  jealous  of  Juno  on  account  of  the  success  of  Juno's 
policy;  on  account  of  the  rapidly  increasing  probability  that 
Carthage,  not  Rome,  ^yould  be  the  seat  of  the  empire  of  tlie 
world,  and  consequently,  Juno,  not  herself,  the  chief  divinity — 
the  great  object  of  the  world's  worship  and  admiration.  Our 
•  author,  following  the  example  of  his  prototype,  is  little  shy  of 
humanizing  his  gods,  of  filling  their  breasts  with  the  worst  of 
human  passions.  The  wrath  of  Juno,  the  jealousy  of  Venus,  the 
ambition  and  intrigues  of  both,  are  the  moving  springs  of  the 
poem.  Almost  in  the  very  _fir.-<f  verse  we  have  Juno's  wrath, 
and  here,  in  the  middle  of  the  First  Book,  we  have  Venus's  jea- 
lousy, so  intense  that  it  keeps  her  awake  at  night.  If  they  come 
to  an  amicable  conference  in  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth  Book, 
the  one  suppressing  her  ire,  and  the  other  hiding  her  jealousy, 
the  object  of  each  is  still  the  same,  viz.,  to  cheat  and  overreach 
the  other.  Pity  that  gods  cannot  live  in  harmony  together, 
cannot  allow  each  other  to  enjoy  in  peace  their  unclouded  azure ; 
that  they  must  be  for  ever  squabbling  as  much  as,  or  more  than, 
if  they  were  men  ;  that  there  must  be  as  deadly  a  feud  bet"sveen 
the  queen  of  love  and  the  queen  of  heaven,  between  the  god  on 
the  Nile  and  the  god  on  the  Jordan,  as  between  Rome  and  Car- 
thage, or  Washington  and  Richmond ! 

XJuiT  ATROX  lUNO.  Atrox,  Gt.  a7rr|i/r/c ;  Engl.,  ruthless, 
pitiless.  Compare  Tacit.  Annal.  li.  61 :  "Quae  [Poppaea]  sem- 
per odio,  tum  etmetu  atrox."  Tacit.  Aimed.  13.  19  :  "Paxidem 
histrionem  .  .  .  impulit  ire  propere,  crimenque  «#roc('^er  deferre" 
[inform  ruthlessly,  without  any  feeling  of  pity  at  all  for  the  de- 
linquent]. 

Et  sub  noctem  cura  recursat.  UTot,  as  understood  by 
Wordsworth, 

"  the  calm  of  night  is  powerless  to  remove 
these  cares," 

but  her  cares,  hoivever  they  may  have  been  dissijmted  by  the  light  and 
cheerfulness  of  the  day,  return  (as  usually  happens  with  persons 
whose  minds  are  uneasy)  tdth  the  darkness  and  stillness  of  return- 
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iiig  night ,  and  prevent  her  from  skeping.     Compare  Epigr.  Me- 
lagri,  Anthol.  Pal.  7.  195  : 

AKpis,  efxwv  aTraTTj/Ma  iroOtav,  irapafivdiov  virvoVj 
KpeKe  fxoL  Ti  irodeLVOv       .... 


(OS  fie  TTOVtov  pvaaio  iravaypimpoio  fiepifiurfs 

\from  the  care  (viz.,  the  care  of  love)  which  Izeep^  me  from  sleep- 
ing)'],    Ovid,  3Iet  8.  81 : 


"  talia  dicenti,  curarum  maxima  nutrix 
nox  intervenit." 


Sil.  10.  331 : 

"  sed  mens  invigilat  curia,  noetisque  quietem 
ferre  neqmt." 

Yal.  Flacc.  1.  329  : 

"  quos  iam  mente  dies,  quam  saeva  insomnia  curis 
prospicio." 

Val.  riacc.  3.  362  : 

"  at  non  inde  dies,  neqiie  iam  magis  aspera  curis 
nox  Minyas  tanta  caesomm  ab  imagine  solvit." 

Yal.  Flacc.  7.  3  : 

' '  noxque  ruit,  soli  veniens  non  mitis  amanti. 
ergo  ubi,  cunctatis  extremo  in  limine  plantis, 
contigit  aegra  toros,  et  mens  incensa  tenebris, 
verteJe  tunc  varies  per  longa  insomnia  questus, 
nee  pereat  quo  scire  mode." 

And  above  all,  Yii-gil  himself,  Acn.  k-  529  : 

"  at  non  infelix  animi  Phoenissa,  neo  unquam 
solvitur  in  somnos,  oculisve  aut  pectore  nocte'm 
accipit ;  ingeminant  curae." 
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nate  !\ieae  vibes  mea  magna  potentia  sol.us 
Nate  patms  sumhi  qui  tela  typhoia  tkmxis 
ad  te  confugio  et  suppi.ex  tua  numina  posco 

VAM.  LECT. 
punct.  POTENTIA  •  SOLUS  I  Vdt.  HI  Sei'v.  (ed.  Lion)  ;   Douat. ;  Junta ;  Gr. 

Fabrioms ;  Bask.  ;  D.   Heins. ;  Burm. ;  Heyne  ;   Jahn ;  Tliiel ;  Haec- 

kennann. 
pnnct.  POTENTIA  soLTTS  ■  II  Gud.  70.     Ill  p.  Mannt.  ;  N.  Heins.  (lOTl, 

1676,    1704)  ;   Philippe ;   Wagn.    (1832,    1849,    1861) ;   Forb. ;    Lad.  ; 

Haiipt;  Ribb.;  C'oningt. ;  Voss  ;  Supfle. 


"Solus  nate,  patris,  summi,  &c.  Sunt  qui  ita  distinguunt,  me  a 
MAGNA  POTENTIA  SOLUS,  sed  tuQC  possent  quuiu  melior  ratio  non 
occurreret.  Idcirco  enim  positum  est  solus  nate  patris  sumju 
QUI  TELA  TYPHOIA  TEMNis,  ut  ostenderetiu'  facile  esse,  quod 
Yenus  effici  eupiebat :  qui  enim  potuit  fulmen  lovis  contemnere, 
et  quibus  Typhoeus  exarsit,  facilius  potuit  mentem  feminae 
possidere,"  Donatus.  "  Solus,  nate  ;  /.  c,  solus  qui  lovis  con- 
temnis  fulmina,  quae  diis  ceteris  solent  esse  terrori,"  Servius 
(ed.  Lion).  The  two  opinions  which  divided  commentators  on 
this  passage  in  the  time  of  Donatus,  and  no  doubt  long  before 
the  time  of  Donatus,  have  continued,  as  the  above-quoted  V(ii\ 
Ledt.  show,  to  divide  commentators  down  to  the  present  time. 
For  the  following  reasons  I  take  part  with  Donatus,  and  assign 
SOLUS  not  to  what  goes  before,  but  to  what  foUoAvs :  (1),  because 
Cupid  was  not  solus  the  magna  potentia  of  Venus  (who  had  also 
the  magna  potentia  of  her  beauty,  and  the  magna  poten- 
tia  01  her  cae st us),  but  was  "solus  qui  temnebat ;"  (2),  be- 
cause the  pause  after  solus  renders  the  verses  tame  and  mono- 
tonous, while  the  pause  before  solus  renders  them  energetic, 
and  by  varying  their  cadence  distinguishes  them  from  each 
other;  (3),  because  the  same  Yenus  addresses  the  same  Cupid, 
with  the  same  "mea  potentia"  without  any  "solus,"  Ovid,  Met. 
5.  SQk  •■ 

.     .     .     "  natumque  amplexa  ■('olucrem, 

'  arma  mamisque  meae,  mea,  Date,  potentia,'  dixit.'' 
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If  I  do  not  addtice  as  a  fourth  argument  the  point  by  which 
SOLUS  is  separated  from  potentia,  both  in  the  Vatican  Frag- 
ment and  the  Medicean  (Bottari ;  Foggini;  Schulz  ap.  Wagn., 
ed.  Heyn.,  vol.  u,  p.  24),  it  is  because  I  attach  no  particle  of 
weight  to  the  punctuation  either  of  those  or  any  other  Virgilian 
MSS. ;  and  even  if  I  did,  I  consider  my  case  as  sufficiently  proved 
without  such  assistance.  It  was  no  doubt  the  semicolon  after 
SOLUS,  in  the  Grud.  70,  which  misled  N.  Heinsius  to  remove  the 
comma  from  potentia  and  place  it  after  solus.  There  would, 
I  think,  be  not  merely  a  short,  but  a  long  pause,  a  semicolon, 
at  POTEXTiA,  the  thought  breaking  off  there,  and  a  new  thought, 
a  climax  of  the  preceding,  commencing  with  solus:  Thou  who 
art  not  merelij  niy  great  poteiWTf^'hiit  icho  aloni',  of  the  whole  uvrld, 
coiitciimest  the  icecqwns  of  the  Thunderer. 

Solus,  nate,  patris  summi  qui  tela  typhoia  temnis.    Com- 
pare (ap.  Wernsdorf.)  Eeposian.  Concub.  Mart,  et  Veneris,  92  : 

.     .     .     "  laetare,  Ciipido, 
tembileni  divum  [Martem]  tuo  solo  mimine  victum." 

Stat.  Theb.  3.  296  (Mars  addressing  Venus) : 

..."  soli  cui  tanta  potestas 
divorumque  hominumqiie  meis  occim-ere  telis 
impune,  et  media  quamvis  in  caede  frementes 
hos  adsistere  equos,  himcensem  arellere  dextra." 

Mosoh.  Euroj}.  75  (of  Jupiter) : 

aywiffTotcrty  vTroSjxtiOeis  jSeXeecfn 
Kvrrptdos  7]  fio  vyrj  Svvarai  Kai  Zijya  Safiacrffai. 

— all  which  examples  confirm  the  junction  of  solus  in  our  text 

with  temnis  ;    while  the  two  following  passages,  in  neither  of 

which  is  there  any  solus,  confirm  the  separation  of  the  same 

word  from  nate  mea  magna  potentia,  viz.,  Statins,  Silr.  1.  2. 

1J7  (the  same  Venus  to  the  same  Cupid)  : 

..."  tu,  mea  summa  potestas, 
nate  ;" 

Stat.  Theb.  3.  15k  (a  mother  addressing  the  bodies  of  her  two 
sons  who  had  been  killed  in  battle) : 

.     .     .     "  yosne,  ilia  potentia  matris  ?" 
[ye  //*  lohom  I  teas  so  strong,  so  powerful]. 
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We  may  add  that  Propert.  2.  1.  65  : 

' '  hoc  si  quis  vitiuni  potevit  mihi  ilomere,  sohis 
Tantiilea  poterit  traclere  ponia  nianu," 

affords  an  example  of  solus  at  the  end  of  the  line,  similarly 
separated  by  a  pause  from  the  preceding  context,  and  in  similar 
close  connexion  with  the  following  line. 

Nate  meae  vires,  &c.  Compare  Venus's  similar  persuasion 
of  Cupid  to  wound  Medea  with  the  love  of  Jason,  ApoUon. 
Hhod.  3.  131  :   n  S'  aye  fj.oi  trpoijtoiiiv,  &c. 

Qui  tela  typhoia  temxis.  See  in  Grorius,  Mim.  Florent. 
torn.  2,  tab.  16,  fig.  1,  a  representation,  taken  from  a  gem,  of 
Cupid  breaking  Jupiter's  thunderbolts  across  his  knee. 

TuA  NUMiNA  posco.  Not  thij  godhead  or  dicuutij,  but  fhij 
Helf-origmatiiuj  wUl  and  pleamre,  that  part  of  the  sentient  think- 
ing being  which  grants  or  refuses,  and  to  which  especially 
,  prayer  is  always  addressed.  See  Eem.  on  "  quo  numine  laeso," 
verse  12,  and  on  "  numen  lunonis,"  verse  52 ;'  and  compare 
8.  382,  "sanctum  mihi  numen,"  where  Yenus  supplicated  the 
"  sanctum  numen  "  of  her  husband,  just  as  in  our  text  she  sup- 
plicates the  NUMixA  of  her  son — in  both  cases  wanting  to  obtain 
something,  and  therefore  in  both  oases  addressing  herself  spe- 
cially to  the  assenting  and  offending  faculty,  the  numen,  of 
the  person  addressed.     See  Eem.  on  8.  382. 
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VAIR.  LEGT. 

lACXEXCB,  1  Vat.  (lACTAETUE.),  second  A  crossed,  out ;  tte  Q,  a.m.s.  .' 
"  Omnia  prorsus  exemplaria  manu  scripta,  quae  haetenus  legeiira,  serip- 
tum  ostendunt  iactetitequb.  Iactetue  vero libenter  legerim,  nampen- 
timemereos  locus  omnino  communis  est,"  Pierius.  II /g.  Ill  Ven. 
1470;  Bresc. ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1671,  1676,  170 1); 
Philippe;  Heyne ;  Haupt;  llibb. ;  Coningt.  ;  Wakef . ;  Pott.;  Dorpli. ; 
Wagn.  (1832,  1841,  1861) ;  Thiel. 
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lACTRTURQtJE   I   Roiti.,  JL'd.    II  ff ;  ood.  Canon.  (Butler).    Ill  Nonius 
("  VacatauE,"  Servius)  ;  Pr. ;  P.  Manut. 
0  Ver.,  Pal,  St.  Gull. 


ixiar.4.E  I  Rom.,  Med.  Ill  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins.  ;  X.  Heins.  (1670); 

HejTie  ;  Wakef. ;  AVagn.  (1832,  1841,  1861)  ;  Haupt. 
ACERBAE  I  Vat.  (ACERB'iE  erased,  and  iJsriftUAE  written  on  margin  by  a 

INQUAE 

later  band).  Pal.    (ACERBAE,  alteration  very  ancient) ;  Pierius:  "In 
Longobardioo  legere  est  acerbae."    Ill  Bibbeok. 

0  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


Those  who  reject  the  que  of  this  passage  on  the  ground 
that  it  mars  both  the  sense  and  the  grammar,  and  is  of  no 
xise  except  to  the  measiire,  are  hound  to  reject  the  "  que  "  of 
5.  446  : 

"  Entellus  vires  in  vcntura  effudit,  et  ultro 

ipse  gravis  graviterjifc  ad  terrain  pondere  vasto 
concidit;" 

of  10.  313 : 

.     .     .     "  hnic  gladio  jerque  aerea  siita, 
per  tunicara  sqiialenteni  anro,  latns  baurit  apertmn;  " 

of  11.  169 : 

"  quin  ego  non  aUo  digner  te  funere,  PaUa, 

qiiam  j>iuS  Aeneas,  et  qnam  magni  Pbiyges,  et  quara. 
Tyn'beni(?H(!  duces,  Tyn'henum  exereitns  omnis," 

which  no  less  mars  both  the  sense  and  the  grammar,  and  is  of 
use  only  to  the  measure.  In  favour  of  iactetur,  however,  it 
is  only  fair  to  adduce  Qeorg.  S.  76,  "  ingreditm' ; "  and  Aen. 
U.  2^22,  "alloquitur;"  and  5.284,  "datur;"  all  quoted  by 
Eibbeck.  Also  the  "que"  of  6.  254,  found  (see  Ribbeck)  in 
almost  all  the  codices.  Can  it  be  that  there  was  a  que  which 
performed  the  office  of  a  mere  eke  ?  * 
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HUNC POSSIT 

VAE.  ZECT. 

Huxc  I  Eom.,  Jlel.  Ill  R.  Steph. ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.  ;  X.  Heins. 
(lelO);  Haupt;  Hcyne ;  Wagn.    (1832,  1841,  1849,  1861). 

svyc  I  Viif.  (H  written  a.  m.  s.  over  a  cancelled  X) ;  Pieriiis  ("In  codd.  pie- 
risque  antiquioribus  sxisiC  legitur,  quod  minime  displicet  ") .  HI  Donat. ; 
Wakef . ;  Ribb.  ;  Coningt. 

0  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


HUXC   PHOENISSA    TENET    DIDO    BLANDISQUE    MORATUE,    VOCIBUS. 

Compare  Horn.  Od.  1.  56  (of  Calypso)  : 

atel  Se  fia\aK0lffl  Kat  atfivXioiffi  XoyoKTiv 
OeA-yei,  oirws  IdaK-qs  eirthrjfferaL. 

Plaut.  Mosfel.  2.1.^8  (ed.  Weise)  : 

"  hei  milii,  qviani,  istaec  blancla  dicta  quo  eveniaut,  madeo  metu  1  " 

Ovid,  AH.  Amat.  1:  703  : 

.     .     ' '  quid  blanda  voce  moraris 
auctorem  stupri,  Deidamia,  tui  ? ' ' 

luNONiA  HOSPiTiA.  Conington  cites  as  parallel  "  Aeneia 
hospitia,"  10.  494.  Incorrectly,  iuxonia  hospitia  being  the 
hospitality  shown  bi/  Juno,  whereas  "  Aeneia  hospitia  "  is  the 
hospitality  shown  to  Aeneas — another  example,  if  we  have  not 
had  examples  enough  already,  of  the  capriciousness  of  language, 
and  how  unsafe  it  is  to  argue  that  the  expression  which  has  a 
certain  meaning  in  one  place  must  have  the  same  meaning  in 
another.  A  safer  argument,  perhaps,  would  be  that  the  expres- 
sion which  has  a  certain  meaning  in  one  place  ]ias  a  difPerent, 
possibly  even,  as  in  the  present  instance,  a  diametrically  oppo- 
site meaning  in  another.  See  Hem.  on  "  cingere  flamma,"  next 
verse  but  one.' 

CiXGEKE  flamma;  cncelajjc  irith  fame,  i.e.,  net  on  firr. 
Yenus  uses  metaphorically,  and  with  reference  to  her  own  llaaie. 
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/.  e.,  the  flame  of  love,  desire,  the  very  form  of  expression  which 
is  used  literally,  and  with  reference  to  real  flame  ;  as  in  Flor.  2. 
6  :  "  Alteram  ferro,  castra  metantem  ;  alteram,  quum  evasisset 
iu  turrim,  cinctnm  facihuK  oppresserunt,"  /.  e.,  in  plain  language, 
"  alteram,  quum  evasisset  in  turrim,  ignibus  oppresserunt." 
The  force  of  cingere,  no  less  in  our- text  than  in  Florus,  is 
enveloj}ing,  surrounding  on  all  sides,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  escape.     Compare  9.  153  : 

"luce  palani  eertiim  est  ir/iii  cireumdare  miiros." 

10.  74: 

"  indigmim  est  Italos  Troiam  clrcimidare Jiffmm'm 
nascenteiu" 

[envelope  the  walls,  envelope  nascent  Troy,  with  fire,  /.  e.,  fire 
the  walls ;  exactly  as  in  our  text,  envelope  the  queen  with  flame, 
inflame  the  queen,  viz.,  with  the  flame  of  love,  with  desire]. 
That  the  flame  spoken  of  is  the  flame  of  love  appears,  first, 
from  the  explicit  information  we  have  had  already  that  it  was 
the  deliberate  point  of  Venus  to  inflame  Dido  with  a  passion  for 
Aeneas : 

DOKISQUE  PURENTEM 
INCEKDAT  EEGIXAM,   ATUVE  OSSIBL'S  IMPLICET  IGNEM. 

secondly,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  whole  sequel  of 
Venus's  address  consists  of  instructions  to  Cupid  how  he  is  to 
aid  her  in  the  accomplishment  of  this — "  pace  dictum  sit  turn 
deae    tum   poetae" — her   nefarious    purpose :     kegius  accitu 

.  .  .  HUNC  EGO  SOPITUM  .  .  -  TU  FACIEM  ILLIUS  .  .  .  TJT  CUM  TE 
.    .    .    OCCULXUM    INSPIRES    IGNEM    EALLASQIJE    VENENO.         AlaS  ! 

the  unhappy  queen,  less  fortunate  than  Lysidice,  had  no  friendly 
prophet  to  warn  her  either  against  the  plotting  gods,  or  against 
the  shaft,  or  against  the  conflagration  which  was  so  soon  to 
envelope  her,  Anthol.  Pal.  o.  12 J/.  (Epigr.  of  Philodemus)  : 

oA\'  ijSrj  floa  to|o  veoi   8i]yovtIiv  EpocTes, 

AutriSiKTj,  Kai  TTvp  TvipiTai  eyKpv^iov. 
tpfvytafiiv J  SvffepuTes,  gojs  j8e\o$  ovk  eirt  vevptj' 

fiavTLS  eytii  fieyaKris  avrtKa  trvpKa'iTjs, 

Thirdly,  from  the  actual  accomplishment  of  Venus's  purpose 
of  thus  cingendi  with,  flanima  her  unfortunate  prey  : 

.     .     .     "  ardescitque  tuendo 
PhoeniEsa,  et  pariter  ptieio  donisque  inovetur." 
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"  vulnus  alit  venis  et  caeco  carpitur  igni." 
.     .     .     "impenso  animum  inflammavit  amore.'' 

.  .  .  "  est  mollis  fliimma  medullas 
iuterea,  et  taciturn  vivit  sub  peotore  vulnus  : 
uritur  infelix  Dido." 

"  quam  simul  ac  tali  personsit  peste  teneri 
cara  lovis  coniux." 

"  egregiam  vero  laudem  et  spoKa  ampla  refertis 
tuque  puerque  tuus  " 

(referring  directly  to  the  scene  from  which  our  text  is  taken) ; 
and  liastly,  from  a  comparison  with  Silius,  13.  615  : 

"  astabat  fecunda  lovis  Pomponia  furto. 
uamque  ubi  cognovit  Latio  surgentia  bella 
Poenorum,  Venus,  insidias  anteire  laborans 
lunonis,  fusa  sensim  per  pectora  patrem 
implicuit  flamma," 

•where  in  the  same  contention  as  in  our  text,  between  the  same 
Yenus  and  the  same  Jimo,  on  behalf  of  the  same  respective 
proteges,  the  same  Yemis  who  in  our  text  "  antecapit  doHs" 
and  "  cingit  flamma,"  "anteit  insidiis"  and  "implicat  flamma." 
Compare  Propert.  4.  4.  69  : 

"  nam  Vesta,  Liacae  feKx  tutela  favillae, 
culpam  aKt  et  plures  condit  in  ossa  faces" 

(where  "  condere  in  ossa  faces"  is  the  equivalent  of  cingere 
FLAMMA,  and  where  we  have  the  same  inspiration  of  the  fire  of 
love,  and  similarly  by  a  deity) .     Theocr.  Idyll.  2.  fj  .• 

A€\(pts  ejj.^  aviaffev  eyca  S'  ein  Ae\(pi.Si  Sa(f)i'av 
ai9ai'  x^s  avTa  \aK€t  fieya  Kaxirvpiffaffa 
KTj^atrtyas  a(p07jj  KovSe  trtrodov  eiSofies  auras, 
ovr(i>  roi  KatAe^^ts  eyt  ^Koyi  traptc   afiadvyot. 

Sulpicii  Argum.  in  Aeneid.  Anthol.  Lat.  (ed.  Meyer),  223.  19 : 

"  at  regina  gravi  pectus  succensa  dolore 
ardet  anftre  viri,  clausuni  veneratnr  amorem, 
dumque  capit,  capitur  ;  sentit  quos  praebuit  ignes 
Aeneas.'' 

Gaztettaff  Italia,  Aprile  25,  1876:  "Noi  abbiamo  obbligo  di 
cingere  col  fuoco  della  liberta  i  eonfini  dello  stato  papale,  e  spiu- 
gervi  dentro  rincendio." 

IIENBY,  AEEIDEA,  VOL.  I.  52 
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If  we  liave  "  flammis  cinota  "  in  the  very  different  and  even 
opposite  sense  of  "armed  with  fire,"  12,  811  : 

.     .     .     "flammis  cincta  sub  ipsa 
starem  acie  traheremqus  inimica  in  proelia  Teucros," 

it  is  only  another  sad  proof  of  the  imperfection  and  confusion 
of  language.     See  Rem.  on  "  lunonia  hospitia,"  1.  675. 


678. 

NE  QUO  SE  NUMINE  MUTET 


Nk  qtjq  SE  NUMINE  MUTET.     Compare  Aeschyl.  Eiinien.  660  : 

TiKTCL  S^o  BpwffKuv,  7}  5'  aTTep  leyoj  ^evTj 

effoia'fv  epvos,  otov  [^okti,  Scliiitz]  firi  j3Aai|'i7  0eos 

[gignit  qui  init ;  ilia  vero  tanq^uam  hospita  hospiti  servat  germen,  ne  ita-  recondi- 
tum  deus  laedat], 

Aesch.  Siippl.  1015  (Chorus  of  Danaides  speaking)  : 

6jit?js  5'  OTTwpa?  ovveK^  cv  Saptrei,  irar^p, 

et  yap  Ti  /XT]  deois  fie$ov\evTai  yeov, 

t^vos  TO  irpoffdcv  ov  StaffTpe^u  (fipeyos 
[nisi  enim  a  diis  novi  quid  consilii  intervenerit,   priorem  animi  tramitem  non  dere- 
linquam]. 

NuMiNE,  not  deify,  but  divine  tciU,  divine' influence  (see  Eein. 

on  verse  12,  "  quo  numine") :  therefore  not  by  some  (or  any) 

deity,  but  by  some  divine  influence,  inspiration;  i.  e.,  by  the  will 

influence,  inspiration  of  some  deity.     See  Sil.  13.  316  : 

"  ecce  repens  tacito  percurrit  pectora  sensu 
religio,  et  saevas  componit  numine  mentes," 

where  "  numine  "  is  not  the  deity  or  god  personally,  but  the 
divine  will,  power,  influence,  majesty  of  the  god  afterwards 
mentioned  personally,  verse  319  : 

.     .     .     "  subit  intima  corda 
perlabens  scnsim,  mitis  dens" 

and  not  mentioned  by  name  until  verse  326  :  "  Pan  love  missus 
erat."  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  effect  of  the  "numen"  pre- 
ceding the  actual  presence  of  the  "  deus,"  and  of  the  "  deus  "  in  its' 
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turn  preceding  the  actual  "Pan."  It  is  one  and  not  the  least  of 
the  thousand  beatities  of  a  description,  in  which  Silius  vies  -with, 
and  is  not  left  behind  even  by,  the  greatest  efforts  of  his  master. 
Pity  that  Eome's  second  Virgil  has  not  oftener  put  forth  the 
great  poetical  powers  manifested  by  this  incomparable  descrip- 
tion of  the  most  picturesque,  the  most  playful  and  amusing  of 
Jill  gods,  to  enjoy  which  to  the  iitmost,  the  reader  should  have 
first  watched  the  motions  of  the  capvaro  among  the  rocks  of  the 
lloman  campagna,  or  the  bosky  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi  ;  at 
least  should  have  seen  the  statues,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
river  god  in  the  co\irt  of  the  Capitoline  museum  in  Home. 

NuMiNE.  "  lunonio,"  La  Cerda.  "  Ne  machinatione  del  aili- 
euius,  lunonis,  mutetur  animus  eius,"  "Wagner  (1861).  No, 
no  ;  the  reflection  of  the  mutare  upon  se,  the  se  mutet, 
shows  that  the  change  spoken  of  is  not  one  to  be  produced 
from  the  outside,  but  one  arising  from  within,  viz.,  from  Dido's 
own  self- originating  will  and  pleasure.    Compare  verse  241  : 

"  quae  to,  genitor,  sententia  vertit  f" 

where  a  similar  change  from  within  is  meant.  Venus  is  afraid 
that  Dido's  mind  should  change,  that  Dido  should  change  her- 
self by  some  "numen" — self-originating  will,  pleasm-e,  mind,  in- 
tention, whim  of  her  own ;  no  matter  whether  such  change  were 
brought  about  by  the  machinations  of  Juno,  already  alluded  to 
or  \>j  some  other  cause. 


683. 

MEA  MAXIMA  CURA 


"  Otiosa  haec,  siquid  sentio,  et  quae  abesse  malis,"  Wagner 
(ed.  Heyne).  "  Wagner  not  unnaturally  complains  of  the  words 
as  otiose  here,  the  plot  not  being  intended  to  benefit  Ascanius  in 
any  way,  except  so  far  as  he  is  served  by  any  thing  which  serves 
Aeneas.     It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  removal  of  Ascaniiis' 
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to  Idalia  may  be  meant  to  present  itself  to  Yenus  as  a  natural 
outlet  for  her  own  affection,  as  well  as  in  pursuance  of  tlie  plot. 
Compare  10.  46-53,  where  the  general  thought  is  parallel.  The 
Tery  obscurity  with  which  this  is  indicated  may  be  an  inten- 
tional stroke  in  a  speech  from  which  every  thing  is  excluded 
■which  does  not  bear  on  the  one  object  of  persuading  Cupid. 
But  on  such  matters  it  is  easy  to  be  over-subtle,"  Conihgton. 
On  tlie  conts'ary,  the  usual  fault  of  Virgilian  commentators 
is  not  to  be  over-subtle,  and  see  in  the  author's  words  more  than 
the  author  means,  but  to  be  under-subtle,  and  not  see  even 
as  much  as  the  author  means ;  and  on  this  very  occasion, 
so  far  are  Conington,  and  Wagner,  or  even  Servius,  with 
his  "  Et  Aeneas  cuka  est,  sed  Ascanius  .maxima  (4.  275) 
*  cui  regmxm  ItaHae  Homanaque  tellus  debentur ; '  et  ubique 
Ascanius  maxima  cura  Veneris  introducitur  ut  (10. 132) '  Yeneris 
iustissima  cura;'  item (10.  50)  'hunctegere  et  diraevaleam  sub- 
ducere  pugnae, ' "  from  being  over-subtle,  or  seeing  more  than 
the  meaning,  tliat  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  has  not  missed 
the  meaning  altogether  ;  not,  of  course,  that  any  one  of  them 
has  translated  the  words  incorrectly,  or  not  as  equivalent  to  "  ray 
dearest  love,"  hut  that  not  one  of  the  ic/iole  three  has  seen  the 
necessity  there  is  for  some  expression  on  Yenus's  part  of  affec- 
tion for  the  boy  whom  she  is  treating  in  so  very  unkind,  so  very 
stepmother-like  manner,  putting  him  to  bed  before  the  feasting 
and  merry-making  begin,  expressly  that  he  may  be  out  of  the 
way,  and  give  no  troiible : 

KE  QUA  SCIRE  DOLOS  MEDIVS\E  OCCX'KKEKE  TOSSIT; 

and  as  soon  as  he  is  disposed  of,  passing  her  own  son  for  him 
upon  the  company.  I  remember  well  when  I  was  a  youngster 
myself,  how  very  ill  I  took  this  treatment  of  young  Ascanius  by 
his  grandmamma ;  but,  until  I  was  almost  a  septuagenarian,  I 
as  little  perceived  as  either  Servius,  or  Wagner,  or  Conington, 
that  our  author  himself  is  conscious  of  it,  and  in  the  words  mea 
MAXIMA  CUKA  makcs,  with  his  usual  tact  and  ability,  such  amende 
honorable  for  it  as  the  case  admits  of.  This  amende,  when  I 
read  the  passage  now,  reminds  me  of  the  tender  tears  our 
criminal  judge  sheds  when  he  is  passing  sentence  of  death  on  a 
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culprit,  or  the  affectionate  shake  of  the  hand  our  hangman  gives 
his  victim  when  he  has  the  noose  secure  round  his  neck,  and  is 
just  going  to  draw  the  holt,  and  let  him  drop. 

Maxima  i'ura,  inasmuch  as  that  which  is  most  loved  occa^ 
sions  the  greatest  anxiety,  viz.,  to  keep  and  preserve  it.  Com- 
pare Hor.  Od.  1.  Ik-  7  : 

"  luiper  solicitum  quae  milii  taecliuni, 
mmc  desiderium  eiira<]}ie  non  levis, 
interfusa  nitentes 

■(•ites  aeci«ora  Cjcladas." 


Cafal.  7  : 


■  tuque,  o  nicaniiu  cnra,  Sexte,  curaruin, 
vale,  Sabine." 


The  Greek  suse  jutpi/xva,  KjjSeujun,  jusXeSii/ua,  and  jucXijjuq,  and  the 
English  care  in  the  same  manner.     Compare  Eurip.  Sec,  885 : 

as  T(o5'  aSeX^u  vKfjCtov  fiia  f{>\oyty 

Eurip.  Med,  73  : 

Tpo(p.   KatravT^  laatav  TroiSas  e^ave^trat 
irafrxovras,  et  Kai  fiTjrpi  dta^opav  e^ei ; 
HaiS.  -TToXaia  Kaiv<av  XeiTrerat  K7\hiVfxara>v* 


Ibid.  882: 


KOLi  ^vfiTTepaiyeiy  Kai  Trap^cravai  Xex^h 
yvfi<l>7}v  T6  KTiSevovffav  TjSeffdat  aeB^v* 
r 

Ibyci,  Fragm,  U  (ed.  Schneidewin) : 

Eupua\€  yKvKeoiv  Xapiruu  6a\os 
KaWtKOfxay  jxe\€S7jp.a 

[/.  *".  " pulchricomarum  virginum  cura/'  Sohneidewin],     Anacr, 
5.  6: 

poSov,  w  ipepiffTov  avdos, 
poSov  fiapos  jxeKTifia. 

Pindar,  OI;/iiuh  10.  92  [59^  : 

Vfaiffty  Tf  irap6(V0i(n  fjie\Ti^ia. 

Heliodor.  Aeth.  i.  3 :  y\v  Se  to  jutXijjito  i\iov,  Ofayenijc.     Aris- 
topli.  Eeclesktzusae,  978  : 
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Aristaen.  2.  5:  HSe'wc  fxaXa  tnTctpov  jusra^u  ypa(j>6v(ja'  apa  o 
1/60?,  Tovjuov]  fxiXr]fj.a,  ^isfivrtixovivae-  /xov ;  Sliakesp,  Coined//  of 
JErrors,  1.  1  :         , 

-  ; ''  my  youngest  toy,  and  yet  my  eldest  tare.''  ■  ' 


684. 

SOPITUM  SOMNO 


"Unum  quidem  est  sopor  et  somnus;  sed  modo  sopitum  irri- 
g^,tum  intelligimus,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion) ;  followed  by  Thiel : 
"  Yerstarkting  des  Vegriffs  des  verbums  ;  '  in  tiefen  scHummer 
gebraclat ;'  wie  iv'Bu  virvd)  bei  Soph.  Oed.  It.  65 ;"  and  by 
Conington :  "  A  similar  pleonasm  occurs  in  Lueret.  4.  453  : 

.     .     .     '  cum  suavi  devinxit  membra  sopore 
somnns,  et  in  sumnia  coi-pus  iaeet  omne  quiete.'  " 

All  erroneously,  and  confounding  somnus,  sleep,  with  sopor,  in- 
sensibility, wbether  produced  by  sleep,  a  blow,  death,  or  what- 
ever other  cause.  Livy,  42.  15  :  "  Turn  insidiatores  feiorti  saxa 
duo  ingentia  devolYunt :  quorum  altero  caput  ictum  est  regi, 
altero  humerus  sopitus ;"  and  again  (16) :  "  Ad  corpus  regis 
primo  amici,  deihde  satellites  ac  servi  coneurrerunt,  tollentes 
sopitum.  vulnere  ac  nihil  sentientem."  Livy,  1.  41.:  "lubetbono 
animo  esse,  sopitum  fuisse  regem  subito  ictu.  FeiTum  hand  alte 
in  corpus  descendisse,  iam  ad  se  redisse." 


NE  QUA  SCIRE  DOLOS 


Tenus  Jiroposes  so  to  dispose  of  AscaQius,  tha;t  it  may  be  im- 
possible for  him  either  knoivingli/  or  accidentally  to  interrupt  her 
plot.    That  this  is  the  meaning  is  sufficiently  evidenced  :  first. 
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by  the  disjunctive  ve;  secondly,  by  the  word  occurreee,  indi- 
cating an  accidental,  not  an  intentional,  interruption;  and, 
thirdly,  by  the  no  less  necessity  which  existed,  of  preventing 
the  real  Ascanius  from  accidentally  appearing,  than  of  licepmcj 
him  in  ignorance  of  what  was  going  on. 


692. 

FALLASQUE  VENENO 


Fallas  repeats  the  idea  contained  in  occultum,  and  is  emphatic ; 
the  gist  of  Yenus's  instructions  to  Cupid  being,  not  merely  to 
breathe  the  poisonous  fire  into  Dido,  but  to  do  so  secretly,  so  as 
not  to  be  perceived  even  by  Dido  herself ;  compare  verse  722. 
The  force  of  the  expression  fallas  veneno  is  therefore  not  in 
VENENO,  but  in  FALLAS,  as  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Peerl- 
kamp  :  "  Arete  iungenda  sunt  inspires  et  fallas,  i.  e.  clam  in- 
spires tit.  non  sentiat,  \adwv — non  fallas  [Didonem]  veneno, 
sed  ipse  lafeas  dum  ignem  per  venenum  tuum,  et  animam,  et 
<Jpna  inspiras." 


695-698. 

placidam  per  membra  quietem 
irrigat  et  fotum  gremio  dba  tollit  in  altos 

IDALIAE  LirCOS  UBI  MOLLIS  AMARACDS  ILLUM 
FLORIBUS  ET  DULCI  ADSPIRANS  COMPLECTITUR  UMBRA 


Irrigat.  Heyne  is  right,  and  Wunderlich  wrong ;  irrigate  is 
not  dtdereper,  but  literally  to  water,  to  bedew  with,  as  a  gardener 
waters  plants.  Compare  Aen.  5.  35^ ;  also,  Sil.  10.  355  (of 
Somnus  composing  Hannibal  to  sleep) : 
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.     .  "  quatit  inde  soporas 

devexo  capiti  pennas,  oculisque  quietum 
irrorat  tangens  letBaea  tempora  virga." 

Stat.  Theh.  2.  U$ : 

.     .     .     "  illos  post  verbera  fessos 
exeeptamque  hiemeni  cornu  perfuderat  omni 
Somnus." 

Ibid.  5.  196  (of  tlie  massacre  of  the  Lemnian  men)  : 

.     .     .     "  primae  decrescunt  murmura  noctie, 
cum  consanguinei  mixtus  caligine  leti, 
rore  madens  Stygio,  morituram  amplectitur  urtem 
Somnus,  et  implacido  [al.  implicito]  fundit  gravia  otia  cornu." 

Ennius  (Hesselius,  p.  142)  : 

"  cum  somno  sese  exsiccat  Eomana  iuventus." 

Stat.  Theb.  6.  25 : 

"  clara  latoriferos  caelo  Tithonia  currus 
extulerat,  TigileSque  deae  pallentis  hatenas, 
et  nox,  et  cornu  fugietat  Somnus  inani." 

Epitom.  Iliados,  121 : 

.     .    .     "  ille  sopore 
corpus  inundatum  leni  prostratus  habebat," 

and  Fronto's  charming  fable  of  the  creation  of  sleep:  "Herba" 
rum  quoque  sucos,  quibus  corda  hominum  somnus  sopiret,  suis 
lupiter  manibus  tempera vit.  Seeuritatis  et  voluptatis  herbae  de 
caeli  nemore  advectae,  de  Acherontis  autem  pratis  leti  herba 
petita.  Eius  leti  guttam  unam  aspersisse  minimam,  quanta 
dissimulantis  lacrima  esse  solet.  'Hoc'  inquit,  'suco  soporem 
hominibus  per  ooulorum  repagula  inriga;  cuncti,  quibus  inrigaris, 
ilico  post  procumbent,  protinus  viribus  tuis  immobUes  iacebunt,' " 
Pronto,  deferiis  Akiensibus,  "  Opera  ineditaFrontonis/''  ab  Ang. 
Maio,  Mediol.  1815,  tom.  1,  p.  190. 

The  expression  ir ri gar e,  as  applied  to  sleep,  is  peculiarly 
proper,  because  deep  sleep  actually  moistens,  or  bedews,  the 
body ;  makes  the  skin  soft  and  moist ;  whence  our  own  ex- 
pression "  dewy  sleep,"  and  the  corresponding  Latin  expression 
irriguus  somnus;  Pers.  5.56: 

"  hie  satur  irriguo  mavult  turgesceje  somno." 
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Mueli  less  proper  is  the  application  of  the  term  of  Manilius  to 
the  diffusion  of  the  divine  spirit  over  the  world,  2.  64  : 

.     .  "  cum  spiritus  imus 

per  ciinctas  habitet  partes  atque  irrigct  orbem, 
omnia  pervolitaus,  corpusqiie  animale  figuret," 

■vfrhere  it  is  hard  to  say  ■which  of  the  two  so  incongruous  figures 
"irriget"  and  " pervolitans"  is  least  applicable  to  a  spirit,  i.e., 
an  ethereal  breath  or  influence,  pervading  matter. 

Amaracus,  specially  selected  by  the  poet  as  sacred  to  Hymen.. 
See  Catull.  Nupt.  Juliae  et  Manlii,  r.  (lege)  6  : 

"  cinge  [sciz.  Hymen]  tempera  floribus 
suaveolentis  amaraci." 

"  DuLci  =  sweet-smelling,"  Thornhill. 


701-702. 


CUM  VENIT  ATJLAEIS  lAM  SE  REGINA  SUPERBIS 
AUREA  COMPOSUIT  SPONDA  MEDIAMQUE  LOCAVIT 


AuLAEis. — I  am  not  aware  of  any  example  of  this  word  used  in 
the  sense  assigned  to  it  by  Heyne,  viz.,  that  of  vestes  stra- 
gulae ;  the  two  passages  of  Q,.  Curtius  cited  by  lexicographers 
as  examples  of  its  use  in  this  sense  being  really  examples  of  its 
use  in  the  sense  of  hangings.  Neither  is  it  likely  that  Virgil  was 
so  poor  in  embeUishments  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  putting 
vestes  stragulae  three  times  (viz.,  here  and  at  w.  643, 
712)  in  Tequisition,  in  order  to  furnish  out  one  entertainment. 
AuLAEA  are  the  curtains  hung  over  Dido's  lectus,  in  the  form 
of  a  dais,  or  of  the  hangings  of  a  modern  Prench  bed :  "  Ideo 
autem  etiam  in  domibus  tendebantur  aulaea,  ut  imitatio  tento- 
):dorum  fleret,"  Servius ;  with  which  compare  Claud.  Rapt.  Pros. 
2.  330 :  "Pars  aulaea  tenent ;"  Pa,cat.  Faneg.  Theodos.  At(gi  37: 
*'  Quid  portas  [referam]  virentibus  sertis  coronatas  ?  quid  aiilaek 
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undantes  plateas,  accensisque  funalibiis  auctum  diem  ?""  i.  e.,- 
draperies  hung  out  from  the  houses  on  poles  as  is  the  custom  at 
present  during  festive  solemnities. 

Dido's  seat  was  thus  distinguished  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  company,  and  the  epithet  superbis,  bordering  a  little  on 
fustian  as  the  epithet  of  a  mere  coterlefc  of  a'  seat,  becomes- 
appropriate.  '  '      '     ,  .  .'  -,  ,       -  j 

CoMPosuiT. — Settled  herself  in  O;  becoming,  position,  and  ad- 
justed her  dress.  Compare  Plin*  ^pisf.  U.  11:  "Idem,  quum 
Grraeco  pallio  amictus  intrasset  (carent  enim  tqgae  iure,  quibiis; 
aqua  et  igni  interdictum  est),  postquam  se  composuit,  circum- 
spexitque  habitum  suum ;  "  and  Q.uint.  Curt.  11.  3.  156 : 
"Leniter  consurgendum ;  tijmin  compojienda  toga  paullum 
est  commorandum."  Sen.  Nat.  Quaest.  7.  30  :  "  Si  intramus 
templa  compositi,  si  ad  sacrificium  accessuri  vultum  submittimus, 
togam  adducimus,  si  in  omne  argumentummodestiaefingimur." 
Oy\A,  Met.  U.  317: 

"  nee  tamen  ante  adiit,  etsi  properabat  adire, 
quam  se  composuit,  quam  circumspexit  amictus, 
et  finxit  vultum." 

Plut.  Apophth.  Philip.  19  (the  slave  to  Philip  of  Macedon)  : 
MtKpov  KaTWTipu)  rnv  -^kafiv^a  TTOirjaov,  aa-)(r\fiovttQ  yap  ovtoi 
KaOrifxevog. 

Sponda.— ^  chair,  seat,  or  sofa,  furnished  with  a  rdil,  or 
other  support  for  the  person,  at  the  sides  and  back,  in'  the 
manner  of  an  arm-chair;  Mart.  11.  56:  "nudi  sponda  gra- 
bati."  Also,  the  boards  at  both  sides,  and  head  and  foot,  of  a; 
feettle-bed,  or  crib,  as  Ovid,  Met.  8.  €55  :  ' 

.     .     .    "  in  medio  torus  est  de  mollibus  ulvis, 
.,         impositus  lecto,  spoilda  pedibusque  salignis."  ■ 

Meuiam  locAvit. — "  Inter  Aeneam  et  falsumlulumin  tricli-' 
nio,  aiunt,"  Heyne,  referring  to  La  Cerda.  No^for'  (see  next 
verse)' Aeneas  and  his  party  had  not  yet  arrived — ^but  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall :  i.  e.,  in  the  middle  of  the  company,  so  as  t6 
have  the  company  on  both  sides  of  her.  Compare  "Aulai 
medioy".  Aen.  3,  35k.    Hom.' Oc?.  8.  65:   '   ■  '  ■ 

Tw.  S' apa  [Demodoco]  noj'Toi'oos  flTjKe  flpoxoi*  op7''P'")^<'<' 
fj.ea'a'a)  Sanvfiovwy. 
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Val.  Flaoc.  2.  346  : 

"  iam  media  Aesonides,  iam  se  regiua  locavit." 

Aen.  7.169  : 

.     .     "  ct  solio  modius  consedit  avito." 

Ovid,  Met.  7.  101  (of  Aeetes) : 

"  conveniunt  popiili  sacrum  Mavortis  in.  arvum, 
consistuntque  iiigis.    medio  rex  ipse  resedit 
agmine  pui'pureiis,  sceptroqiie  insignis  eburno.'' 

Ovid,  Fast.  3.  358  : 

"  ante  sui  populus  limina  regis  [Xumae]  adesl. 
prodit  et  in  solio  medius  consedit  acerno  : 
'  imiumeri  circa  stantque  silentqne  viri." 

Ovidi,  Met.  9.33: 

..    .  •"  purpurea- Xrelatus  veste  sedetat 
in  solio  Phoebus,  Claris  lucente  smaragdis. 
a  dextra  laevaque  Dies,  et  Mensis,  et  Annus, 
Saeculaque,  et  positae  spatiis  aequalibus  Horae  : 
Verque  novum  stabat,  einctum  florente  corona': 
stabat  uuda  Aestas,  et  spicea  serta  gerebat. 
stabat  et  Autumnus,  calcatissordidus  Hvis, 
et  glaeialis  Hyems,  canos  hirsuta  capillos. 
inde  loco  medius,  rerum  uovitate  paventem, 
Sol  oculis  iuvenem,  quibus  aspicit  omnia,  vidit." 

Liv.  42.  58 :  "  Medius  omnium  rex  erat.  Circa  eum  ageina, 
quod  vocant,  equitumque  sacrae  alae.  Ante  se  statuit  fundi- 
tores  iaculatoresque."  Sidon.  Apollin.  5.  40  (of  personified 
Eome) : 

"  ergo  ut  se  media'm  SoHo  dedit,  a'dvolat  omnis 
terra  simul " 

[where  no  persons  are  previously  spoken  of  as  present].  Georg. 
U.U36: 

"  considit  scopulo  medius  numerumque  recenset" 
(not  in  the  middle  of  the  cliffy  but  in  the  midst  of  the  herd). 
Ovid,  Met.  10.  US  (of  Orpheus)  : 

.     .     .     "  inque  ferarum 
concilio  medius,  turba  volucrumque  sedebat." 

Coripp.  Justin.  Minor.  U.  Hk  •' 

<  .  . ".  aedibus  in  magnis  miro  coustructa  paratu     . 

exstabat  sedea,  auro  gemmisque  superba, 
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hano  prius  in  media,  quum  sol  procederet,  aula, 
auratis  gradibus  sacrisque  tapetibus  altani, 
eonscendit  princeps  trabea  succinctus  avita." 

Ibid.  3.  191: 

"  atria  praelargis  exstant  altissima  tectis, 
sole  metaUomm  splendentia  mira  paratu, 
et  facie  plus  mira  loci  cultuque  superba ; 
nobilitat  medics  sedes  Augusta  penates, 
C[  uatuor  eximiis  circumvaUata  columnis ; 
quas  super  ex  liquido  praef  ulgens  oymbius  auro 
immodico,  simulans  convexi  climata  caeli, 
immortale  caput  soliumijue  sedentis  obumbrans 
ornalum  gemmis,  auroque  ostroque  superbum, 
quatuor  in  sese  nexos  curvaverat  arcus."  • 

At  the  wedding  feast  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  (Oatull.  64.  47),  the 

seat,  "  pulvinar ,"  of  Thetis  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  hall : 

"  pulvinar  vero  divae  geniale  locatur 
sedibus  in  mediis." 

CoMPOsuiT  .  .  .  LOCAviT. — As  usual  in  Virgil's  sen- 
tences, the  first  placed  verb  conies  last  in  the  order  of  time  : 
mediam  Iocavit,  et  sese  composuit.     Compare  5.  315  : 

.     .     .     "  signoque  repente 
con-ipiunt  spatia  audito,  limenque  relinquunt." 


2.  230 ; 


6.  567 : 


.     .     .     "  sacrum  qm  cuspide  robur 
laeseiit,  et  tergd  sceleratam  intorserit  hastam." 


"  castigatque  auditque  doles"     .     .     . 

On  tJie  contrary,  in  Ovid,  Met.  13.  780: 

"  hue  ferus  adscendit  Cyclops  mediusque  resedit : 
lanigerae  pecudes,  nuUo  ducente,  secutae," 

medius  can  only  be  on  the  middle  of  the  hiU. 

AuLAEis  srPERBis.  "  Aulaea  sunt  vestes  stragulae,  spoudae 
et  toro  iniectae,"  Heyne.  To  repeat,  (1),  I  find  no  example  of 
the  word  used  in  this  sense,  the  examples  adduced  in  the  lexi- 
cons being  either  taken  from  this  •  place  or  from  places  where 
the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  hangings.  (S).  Because  in  this 
case  "toris  pictis"  (v.  712)  had  been  only  a  repetition  of  th6 
same  or  at  least  a  very  similar  picture.  (3) .  Biecause  the  epithet 
supERBis,  very  proper  to  denote  the  grand  appearance  of  the 
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whole  liall,  hung  with  scarlet  cloths,  is  mere  fustian  applied  to 
the  cover  of  a  sofa.  (-1) .  Because  the  custom  of  hanging  the 
inside  walls  of  churches,  concert  rooms,  and  other  public  build- 
ings, and  even  the  outsides  of  common  houses  on  festival  days, 
with  splendid  ornamented  cloths,  is  general  in  Italy  up  to  the 
present  time ;  but  such  cloths  are  never  spread  upon  sofas. 
This  interpretation  being  adopted,  we  have  first  the  general 
picture,  aulaeis  regina  superbis,  of  the  splendidly  hung  hall 
and  Dido ;  then  the  particularity,  in  sponda  and  jiedia. 


705-708. 

DAXT  FAMULI  ilANIBUS  LYMPHAS  CEREREMQIFE  CANIS'I'RIS 
EXPEDIUXT  TONSISQUE  FERt  XT  MANTILIA  VILLIS 
QUINQUAGIXTA  INTUS  FAMULI  QUIBUS  ORDINE  LONGO 
CURA  PENUM  STRUERE  ET  FLAMMIS  ADOLERE  PENATES 


Cereremque  caxistris  EXPEDiUJST.  "  Pane  e  canistris  de- 
prompto  et  apposito,"  Heyne,  Wagner.  No  ;  exactly  the  con- 
trary :  fill  with  bread  the  bread  canisters,  the  empty  canisters 
which  stood  on  the  table  to  receive  the  bread  ;  or,  fill  the  bread 
caninters  and  set  them  on  the  table. 

ExPEDiUNT :  seyce  the  bread  to  the  table  or  cmiipainj,  canis- 
tris, with  the  canisters  or  bij  means  of  the  eanisters;  distribute  the 
bread  on  the  table  by  means  of  canistra,  as  Aen.  8.  181  : 

' '  viscera  tosta  f ei'imt  taiirorum,  onerantque  canistris 
*  dona  laboratae  Gcreris,  Bacchuniqiio  ministrant, ' ' 

where  "  onerant  canistris"  is  fill  the  canister.'^,  as  "  cadis  onera- 
rat,"  1.  199,  infilled  the  casks.      Compare  Horn.  Od.  1.  1/^7  : 

(fnov  Se  S^cuaL  TrapefTjyeoy  ey  icayeoiffiy 

["  panem  auteui  ancillac  accumiilabant  in  canistris''] ; 

ibid.  10.  3ui: 

7]  S'  erepT}  TrpoTrapotde  dpoyjyy  eriTaife  rpat^e^as 
apyvpeaSf  eiri  Be  <T<pi  tlOsi  X/^yce^a  icaveia, 
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the  Kavsoiaiv  and  Kaveia  of  which  passages  are  precisely  the 
canistris  of  Virgil.  "Oanistris  sunt  Grraeea  Kavow"  [in  some 
editions  koveoi''],  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.  5.  25  (ed.  Sprengel). 
Compare  also  Val.  Flace.  1.  253  : 

.     ,     .     "  exta  ministri 
rapta  simul  veribus,  cererem^ue  dedere  canistris.'" 

Statins,  8ih.  1.  6.  31  : 

"M  panaria  candidasque  mappas 
subvectant,  epiilasque  laiitiores." 

Stat.  Theb.  1.  522  (in  an  account  of  a  banquet  which  is  plainly- 
modelled  after  Dido's)  : 

' '  Hs  labor  inserto  torrere  exsanguia  ferro 
viscera  caesarum  pecudum,  Ms  cumulare  canistris 
perdomitam  saxo  cererem." 

Sil.  7.  179  : 

.     .     .     "  opes  festas,  puris  nunc  poma  canistris 
coraposuit,  mine  irriguis  citus  extuHt  hortis 
rorantes  bumore  dapes.'' 

Additional  reason  why  the  structure  is  not  e  canistris  but  cum 
canistris  is  to  be  found  in  the  shape  of  canistra  themselves, 
which  were  not  deep,  nor  adapted  for  storing  viands  in,  but 
shallow  (adapted  for  being  laid  on  the  table,  and  holding 
viands  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  easily  got  at  by  the  hands  of 
the  guests  sitting  at  the  table),  and  more  or  less  resembling  our 
trays,  salvers,  or  coasters  ;  Gvid,  Met.  8.  675  : 

.     .     .     "  et  in  7J(7#«?a  redolentia  malg,  canistiis." 
Ovid,  Fast.  2.  650  : 

"  Stat  puer,  et  manibus  lata  canistra  tenet." 

Barberi,  Dizion.  Ital.  Franc,  in  voce  "  canestro"  :  "Canestro, 
spezie  di  paniere,  per  lo  pin  di  vimini,  eke  ha  le  sponde  poco 
rilevate." 

ExPEDiuNT :    arrange,  lay  in  order,  dispose  upon-  the  table. 
Exactly  as  Ovid,  Art.  Am.  1.  If21  : 

"  institor  ad  dominam  veniet  discinctus  emaccm, 
expediet  merces  teq^uc  sedente  suas." 
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709-riO. 

CENTUM  ALIAE  TOTIDEMQUE  I'AEES  AETATE  MINISTRI 
QUI  DAPIBUS  MENSAS  ONEEANT  ET  POCULA  PONUNT 

VAB.  LECT. 
I.ONGO  I  Rom.,  Mfd.  ' '  In  pluribus ex  vetustis  exemplaribus  lon go  habetur. 
Est  et  ubi  longam  legas,"  Pieriiis.  II  |-J-;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).* 
Ill  Donat.  ;  Serv.;  Pi-.;  Yen.,  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475;  Mod.;  MU., 
147J,  1492  ;  Bresc.  ;  Pierms ;  P.  Manut.  ;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1671,  1676, 
1704)  ;  Phil.  ;  Heyne ;  Wakef. ;  Pott. 

MXGAM  II  -eV.  Ill  D.  Heins.  ;  Wagn.  (1832,  1841,  1861) ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 
0  Vut,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


VAE.  LECT. 

o:neeani  .  .  .  POSTJNT  I  JRo7)i.,  St.  Gall.  "  In  Rom.  codice  etplerisque  aliis 
pervetustis  legere  est  utrumque  verbnm  indicandi  modo,  numero  etiam. 
variato ;  dapibus  oneeant  iiEifSAS  et  pocula  pontjnt,  quod  nesoio 
quid  picturatius  habet,  quum  res  ipsa  ita  geri  videatur,"  Pierius. 
Il-jSg-     IllPrinc.;  Mod.;  HejTie;  "Wakef.;  Dorph. 

ONEKE^'I  I  Pal.  (the  rest  of  verse  wanting,  the  leaf  having  been  torn). 

OXEEENT  .  .  .  PONAXT  I  3fcd.     II   Jf.     Ill  Yen.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475 

(Jenson) ;    Milan,    1475,   1492 ;    Bresc. ;    P.  Manut. ;    D.  Heins. ;  .  W. 

Heins.  (1670,  1671,  1676,  1704);  Philippe ;  Wagn.  (1832,  1841,  1861); 

Haupt. 

ONEHANT  .  .  .  PONANT  II  -^g-. 
OXEKENT  .  .  .  PONEKT  II  -jV- 

0  Vat.,  Ver. 


Penum.  The  meats,  the  eatables.  Compare  Cicer.  de  Senect. 
16.  56:  "  Assiduiqwe  domini  referfa  eella  vinaria,  olearia,  et 
penuaria  est ;"  where  the  meat  or  iood-cellar,  i.  e.  the  cellar  in 
which  eatables  properly  so-called  were  kept,  the  larder,  is 
expressly  distinguished  from  the  wine-cellar  and  the  oil-cellar. 


*  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Butler  himself,  that  longam  is  an  error  in  the 
Deecriptio  Codicis,  and  that  the  MS.  actually  reads  longo. 
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Pares,  aetate  ministri. — It  is  neither  indifferently  nor 
accidentally  that  Virgil  assigns  to  Dido  a  number  of  attendants 
all  of  one  age.  It  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  Tacitus, 
Annal.  15.  69,  that  etiquette  did  not  permit  persons  of  private 
rank  to  be  waited  on  by  such  attendants  :  "lubetque  prae venire 
conatus  consulis ;  ocoupare  velut  arcem  eius  ;  opprimere  delectam 
iuventutem;  quia  Yestinus  imminentes  foro  aedes,  decoraque 
servitia  et  pari  aetate  habebat."  Compare  ApolL  Ehod.  3. 
838  (of  the  attendants  of  Medea)  : 

Ke/cAeTO  B'  afitpiiroKoio'iVt  at  ql  SvoKatSeKa  iraffai 
ey  irpoSofio)  daXafioio  Ovcobeos  TjvKi^oVTOt 
TjKtKeSj  ovirta  XeKTpa  ffvv  avSpaffL  iropffvvovffai. 


713-715. 

MIRANTUK  DONA  AENEAE  MIRANTUR  lULUM 
FLAGRANTESQUE  DEI  "^ULTUS  SIMULATAQUE  VERBA 
PALLAMQUE  ET  PlCTtlM  CROCEO  VELAMEN  ACANTHO 

"  Verus  verborum  ordo  erat :  mirantur  dona  Aeneae,  pallam, 
&c.;  sedturbatarerum  compositio  significat,  Tyriosmodoliaec,nwdo 
illui/i,jniratos  esse,"  "Wagn.  (1861).  That  is  to  say:  the  returning 
back  of  the  author  in  the  words  pallamque  et  pictuit  croceo 
VELAMEN  ACANTHO,  from  lulus  and  the  looks  and  words-of  lulus 
to  the  DONA  AENEAE,  signifies  that  the  Trojans  after  admiring  the 
gifts  of  Aeneas,  and  the  looks  and  words  of  lulus,  admire  de 
novo  the  gifts  of  Aeneas,  and  then  again  de  novo  the  looks  and 
words  of  lulus.  The  stricture  is  incorrect.  Pallamque  et 
picTXJM  CROCEO  VELAMEN  ACANTHO  is  nothing  more  than  a  speci- 
fication of  what  was  admired  in  lulus.  Both  specifications  are 
added  for  the  purpose  of  placing  before  the  reader  a  richer  and 
more  interesting  picture,  the  precise  and  definite,  in  place  of  the 
vague  and  general.  Tlie  unusual  "  ordo  verborum"  to  which 
Wagner  has  first  drawn  the  reader's  attention  and  then  so  in- 
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felicitously  accounted  for  it,  has  no  eifect  whatever  on  the  sense, 
which  remains  the  same  whether  each  specification  is  placed  in 
immediate  apposition  with  its  own  general,  or  whether  one  speci- 
fication is  separated  from  its  general  by  the  interposition  of  the 
.  other  specification  and  the  other  general.  Jt  being  our  author's 
usual  habit  to  place  the  general  first,  and  then  the  specification, 
it  need  excite  no  surprise  that,  having  on  the  present  occasion 
to  deal  with  two  generals  and  two  specifications,  he  has  preferred 
to  place  the  two  generals  together  in  front,  and  the  two  specifi- 
cations together  in  the  rear.  Such  arrangement  is  but  an  ex- 
tension of  his  principle  of  general  before  particular ;  and  if  it  be 
a  departure  from  the  "  verus  ordo"  is  a  laudable  departure,  inas- 
much as  it  is  a  departure  at  the  same  time  from  auctioneer's 
catalogue,  and  rate-collector's  schedule. 

Flagrantes,  flushed,  as  we  say,  ('.  e.,  not  only  red  with  blood, 
but  red  and  glowing — a  proper  epithet  for  the  face  of  a  not 
merely  god,  and  god  of  passion,  but  young  god,  and  therefore 
not  cooled  or  dimmed  by  age ;  Ammian.  26.  6  (of  Grratiau 
when  nine  years  old) :  "  pueri,  quera  oculorum  flagrantior  lux 
commendabat,  vultusque  et  reliqui  corporis  iucundissimus  nitor." 
Compare  Sil.  1.  125  : 

.     .     .     "  ideoque  lacus  flagrantes  sanguine  cemo ;  " 

not  merely  red,  but  glowing  with  the  hot  fresh  blood. 


716-718. 

PRAECIPUE  INFELIX  PESTI  DEVOTA  FUTURAE 
EXPLERI  MBNTEM  NEQUIT  ARDESCITQUE  TUENDO 
PHOENISSA 


"  Praecipue  INFELIX,  propter  casum  futurum,"  Servius  (Lion). 
"  Mirantur  reliqui  Ascanium  et  dona,  una  praecipue  Dido 
nequit,"  &c..  La  Cerda.  Servius  is  undoubtedly  wrong.  La 
Cerda  right.     See  Eem.  on  1.  224. 

HENRY,  AEN-EIDEA,  VOL.  I.  53 
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EXPLERI    NEQUIT,    ARDESCITQDE     TUENDO.       CoDipare  Euiip. 

Ion,  225  : 

,     .     .     ovTOi  (Tov  pxeitav  efiiri/j.irKafi.ai 
■  irpoffonrov,  €|i»  5'  eyevofi,r]V  yi/w/iTis  e/J-ris. 


719-723. 

ILLE  UBI  COMPLEXU  ABNEAE  COLLOGUE  PEPENDIT 
ET  MAGNUM  FALSI  IMPLEVIT  GENITOKIS  AMOKEM 
KEGINAM  PETIT  HAEC  OCULIS  HAEC  PECTOBE  TOTO 
HAERET  ET  INTEE.DUM  GKEMIO  FOVET  INSCIA  DIDO 
INSIDE  AT  QUANTUS  MISERAE  DEUS 


Both  Servius  and  Peerlkamp  understand  amokem  genitoris  to 
be  the  love  of  the  feigned  Ascanius  for  Aeneas — "  Magnnm : 
ardiium,  difficile  est  enim  imitari  verum  filii  affectum,"  Servius. 
"  Ego  non  video,  quid  Jilius  amorein  pair  is  vel  er</a  patrem  implet 
aliud  significare  possit,  nisi^^«MS  se  erga  patrem  ita  gerit,  nt  ad 
amorem  et  pietatem  nihil  desii,"  Peerlkamp.  The  mistake  is 
gross.  The  feigned  Ascanius,  not  being  the  son  of  Aeneas,  had 
no  love,  no  pietas  for  Aeneas ;  he  thought  of  nothing  else  than 
doing  his  mother's  will,  and  cheating  Aeneas  and  Dido.  On 
the  contrary,  Aeneas  loved  the  feigned  Ascanius  vnth  all  a 
father's  love,  believing  him  to  be  his  son.  Gtenixoris  amorem, 
therefore,  is  not  the  love  of  the  feigned  Ascanius  for  Aeneas, 
but  the  love  of  Aeneas,  the  deceived  father,  for  the  feigned  son. 
This  feigned  son  treats  both  the  deceived  son  and  Did-o  in  the 
same  way  :  receives  the  embraces  of  the  father  first,  and  having 
gratified  the  affection  of  the  father  (implevit  amorem)  proceeds 
to  play  the  same  game  towards  Dido  (reginam  petit),  who 
fondles  him  as  Aeneas  had  fondled,  only  with  still  greater  pas- 
sion :  HAEC  OCULIS,  HAEC  PECTORE  TOTO  HAERET,  ET  INTERDUM 
GREMIO  EOVET. 
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721-723. 

HAEC  OCULIS  HAEC  PECTORE  TOTO 
HAEKET  ET  INTERDUM  GREJIIO  FOVET  INSCIA  DIDO 
INSIDEAT  QUANTUS  MISERAE  DEUS 


*'  Tiiat  the  word  dido,  after  eeginam  and  haec,  is  clumsy,  and 
hath  a  bad  effect,  Avill  be  acknowledged  I  believe  by  every  poet. 
I  should  rather  thus  :  '  inscia  quantus,  insideat  quantus  miserae 
deus,'"  Jortin,  Philol.  Tracts.  On  the  contrary,  the  insertion 
of  Dido's  name  in  this  position  not  only  gives  additional  pathos 
to  the  passage,  but  is  according  to  VirglL's  manner.  See  Aen. 
1.277: 

.     .     .     "  donee  regina  sacerdos 
Marte  gravis  geminam  partu  dabit  Ilia  prolem." 

Ibid.  7.19: 

"  quos  hominuin  ex  facie  dea  saeva  potentibus  herbis 
induerat  Circe  in  vultus  ac  terga  feraruni." 

Also,  Aen.  1.  500  and  695;  2.  U03 ;  also   the   separation  of 

"Delius"  from  "Apollo"  {Aen.  3.  162);  of  "Ithacus"  from 

"  Ulysses"  (3.  628)  ;  of  "  Saturnia"  from  "lovis  eoniux"  (4.  91)  ; 

iind  of  "deus"  from  "  Somnus"  (5.  841) ;  and  the  junction  of 

the  separated  appellatives  with  separate  verbs.     The  proposed 

repetition  of  quantus  would  have  only  operated  to  withdraw 

the  attention  from  the  principal  personage,  for  the  purpose  of 

fixing  it  on  one  which  performs  only  a  secondary  part. 

Akin  to  this  criticism  of  the  learned  Jortin  on  inscia  dido 

is  that  of  Steevens,  the  celebrated  editor  of  Shakespeare,  on  Aen. 

1.  U15  : 

"  at  Yenus  obscuro  gradientes  aere  sepsit; 
et  multo  nebulae  circum  dea  fudit  amictu  :" 

"  Had  Virgil  lived  to  have  revised  his  Aeneid,  he  would  hardly 
have  permitted  both  of  these  lines  to  have  remained  in  his  text. 
The  awkward  repetition  of  the  nominative  case  in  the  second  of 
them  seems  to  decide  very  strongly  against  it"  (Steevens's 
Shakespeare,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  1,  sc.  1,  note).    Hard,  indeed, 

53* 
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is  the  destiny  of  authors  !  transcendent  excellence,  clearness,  and 
beauty,  of  style  are  as  surely  accounted  awkwardness,  clumsiness, 
and  error  by  the  judges  who  sit  on  our  critical  bench,  as,  two 
centuries  ago,  superior  physical  knowledge,  or  even  singular 
blamelessness  of  life,  was  received  in  our  criminal  courts  as 
proof  incontrovertible  of  communication  with  the  father  of  evil ! 
Haec  oculis  haec  pectore  toto  haeket.    Compare  Val. 

Place.  6.  672 : 

.     .     .     "  non  ilia  levi  turbata.metallo, 
sed  facibus,  sed  mole  dei,  quern  pectore  toto 
iam  tenet." 

QuANTUs  DETJS.     See  Val.  Mace,  just  quoted  :  "  mole  dei." 
Inscia  dido  insideat  QUANTUS  MiSERAE  DEUs.    As  Theoor. 
Idi/ll.  23.  k : 

KovK  7}idri  rov  Epwra,  ris  tip  deos. 

Insideat.  Not,  literally  and  physically,  sits  on  hevy  i.  e.  on 
her  lap,  but,  figuratively,  ^^resscs  on  her  morally  with  his  u-hole 
weight,  incumbit,  in  the  figurative  sense  of  that  word.  Com- 
pare Aeschyl.  Siqypl.  6U1  (Danaides  speaking  of  the  people  of 
Argos  who  have  just  decided  in  their  favour)  : 

aidovvTai  5*  iK^ras  Aios,  irotfiyav  Tax's*  a/j.eyaprov' 

Siov  eiribo/jLevoi  irpaKTOpa  re  (TKOttov 
dva"rro\€fnjrov,  ov  ovris  av  Sofios  ^xot 
ctt'  opofpav  ^laivQVTCL'  Papvs  5*   e0ij["ei. 

The  figure  is  given  at  full  length  and  with  all  the  particulars 
in  Epigr.  Pauli  Silentiarii,  AnthoL  Pal.  5,  268 : 

fxrjKeri  ris  TTTT^fete  'rro9ov  ^e\os.  ioSoktjv  yap 

€is  ejue  Ka^pos  'Eptas  e^e/ceywo'ei'  o\tjv. 
/XT}  Trrepvycou  rpofxeoi  rts  ctttiKvo'iv'  e^ore  yap  fioi 

A.a|  eTTijSas  ffrepvois  iriKpoj/  einj^e  iroSa, 
affrefKpTjSj  aSopTjros  eve^erat,  ovSe  fxeTeffTT}, 

eis  ejue  (Tv^vynjv  Keipafievos  Trrepvyav. 
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726-731. 

RESIDES  ANIMOS  DESUETAQUE  COKDA 
POSTQUAM  PRIMA  QUIES  EPULIS  MENSAEQUE  REMOTAE 
CRATERAS  MAGNOS  STATUUNT  ET  VINA  CORONANT 
FIT  STREPITUS  TECTIS  VOCEMQUE  PER  AMPLA  VOLUTjiNT 
ATRIA  DEPENDENT  LYCHXI  LAQUEARIBUS  AUREIS 
INCENSI  ET  NOCTEM  FLAMMIS  FUNALIA  VINCL'NT 


Resides,  "pigros,  ad  amandum  inertes,"  Servius.  This  is 
neitlier  a  sufficiently  accurate  definition  of  resides,  nor  a  suffi- 
ciently accurate  description  of  the  state  of  Dido's  mind.  Resides 
properly  expresses  that  state  of  inaction  and  disinclination  to 
act  which  is  the  temporary  result  of  previous  action ;  the  fatigued 
and  resting  state,  rather  than  the,  properly  speaking,  lazy  and 
indolent.  This  is  shown,  first,  by  its  re,  indicating  a  return  to 
that  state  of  inaction  which  had  been  abandoned  some  time  pre- 
viously for  the  state  of  activity ;  and  secondly,  by  the  almost 
invariable  reference  of  the  context  in  which  it  is  found  to  that 
previous  active  state :  a  reference  in  the  present  instance  con- 
tained in  the  word  desueta,  referring  back,  no  less  plainly  than 
resides  itself,  to  those  previous  loves  of  Dido  which  had  left  her 
mind  in  its  relaxed  and  resting  state  ;  unstrung,  as  it  were,  like 
the  bow  which  has  been  much  used,  and  has  not  yet  recovered 
its  elasticity.     Compare  6.  813  : 

.     .     .     "  cui  deinde  sutibit 
otia  qui  nimpet  patriae  residesv^a  movebit 
Tullus  in  arma  viros,  et  iam  desueta  triumphis 
agmina," 

where  "  resides" — again  rendered  by  Servius,  "  pigros,  otiosos, 
nimium  sedentes" — again  expresses  only  that  sort  of  indolence 
and  disinclination  to  action  which  follows  previous  fatigue ;  in 
this  case,  the  fatigue  of  their  warlike  exertions  under  Eomulus, 
exertions  to  which  there  is  an  additional  reference  in  the  word 
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"  desueta"  subjoined  to  it,  here  also  as  in  our  text.     Compare 
also  7.  691  : 

' '  at  Messapus 


iampridem  resides  populos  desuetaqne  bello 
agmiiia  in  arma  TOcat  suMto  ferrumque  retraetat," 

"where  there  is  the  same  reference  to  previous  action,  not  only  in 
''resides"  itself,  but  in  the  same  "desueta"  here  added  to  it  for 
the  third  time,  and  in  the  if  possible  still  more  strongly  signi- 
ficant "  ferrumque  retraetat."     Also,  Ovid,  Mef.  1//..  Ii.36  : 

"  resides  et  desiiefHdi))c  tardi 
rursus  inire  f return,  rarsus  dare  vela  iubemur," 

"where  there  is  the  similar  reference  to  previous  labour,  not  only 
In  "resides"  and  its  never-failing  yoke-fellow  "  desuetudine," 
but  in  each  of  the  two  "  rursuses"  also. 

Mensae  remotae. — Not  the  tables  removed,  but  the  dishes  re- 
moved, whatever  had  been  placed  on  the  tables ;  as  we  say,  "  the 
cloth  removed ;  "  and  as  the  Germans  say,  "  Nach  aufge- 
hobener  tafel."  Compare  1.  220,  where  the  same  phrase  is  used 
in  a  case  in  which  there  were  no  tables  at  all,  the  dinner  being 
served  on  the  grass ;  also,  Ovid,  Met.  9.  91  : 

.     "  totumque  tiiUt  praedivite  comu 
autumnum  et  mensas,  felicia  poma,  secundas." 

Xenoph.  Anab.  7  (Hutch,  p.  473)  :  Eireira  St  ToitroSag  narivix- 
Oriaav  iraaiv'  ovroi  8'  otrov  eiKoai,  k^cwv  ixearoi  vivifnii}iivwv,  koi 
aproi  ZvfxiTai  fiijaXoi  TrpoaTmre(>ovri/xivoi  rjaav  irpog  toiq  KQtaai. 
MaXtcrra  Se  ai  TQaiTiZ,ai  Kara  tovq  ^evovg  an  tTiBsvTO'  vo/xog  yap 
tfv'  and  Jul.  Poll.  6.  84  :  TpairsZaQ  Se  ekoXouv  kui  to  aina,  ra 
£7r'  avTwv  Tidifxiva.  In  Italian,  "levare  le  mense"  is  equivalent 
to,  remove,  not  the  tables,  but  the  cloth,  i.  e.,  the  dishes  ((as.  La 
JVazione,  Firenze,  23  Maggio,  1862 :  "  Levate  le  mense,  dopo 
poco  tempo  I'ammiraglio  si  accommiatava,  ed  accompagnato  dal 
Sindaco  e  della  Griunta  allontanavasi  al  suono  dell'  inno  di  Gari- 
baldi") ;  and  in  Spanish,  "  cubrir  la  mesa"  is  equivalent  to 
"  mettre  sur  table;  ser^^ir ;"  and  "poner  la  mesa,"  to  "  mettre  le 
convert."     Compare  Ovid,  Met..  8.  571  : 

.     ,     .     "  dapibusqiie  remotis, 
in  gemma  posuere  menim," 
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where  "  dapibus  remotis"  is  exactly  the  mensae  remotae  of  our 
text. 

Crateras STATUUNT,  VIZ.,  pincemae  ;  as  Gruill.  Apul.  lib.  4: 

"  cornicinum  sonitu  circumdatus  atque  tubarum 
et  plectris,  qui  se  Michaelem  finxerat  esse, 
more  coronatus  dedueitur  imperiali, 
circumvallatus  cantantibus  undique  turbis. 
imanimi  cives,  hunc  ut  yidere,  cachinno 
visum  derident,  dicentes,  '  ipse  solebat 
crateras  mensis  plenoa  defeiTe  Lyaeo, 
et  is  pincernis  erat  inferioribus  unus.'  " 

Craterem    statuere   is  the  Latin  representative  of  the 
Greek  irrijoraj  ov  arriaaaQai  Kpr)Trioa,  as  Theocr.  Idyll.  5.  53  : 

trTaffw  Se  Kparripa  fjicyav  \svKoio  yakcucros 
Tais  vvfi^ais,  iTTaffu  Se  Koi  aSeos  aWoi>  eKata, 

Horn.  II.  6.  5S8 : 

KprfTTtpa  ffTTjffatrdai  e\eudepov  ep  fieyapoiffiv 

(on  which  latter  passage,  Clarke  remarks :  "  Craterem  basi  sup- 
positae  imponere.  Quam  quidem  basin  veteres  appellabant 
UTTOKpqrrjpiov  vel  vwoKpriTripiSiov  .  .  .  item  etr icft ar o v" ) .  The 
drinking  cups  (pocula)  being  smaller  and  placed  with  less  for- 
mality, the  more  ordinary  and  indefinite  term  p  on  ere  is  applied 
to  them,  verse  710. 


729-731. 
FIT  strepitus  tectis  vocemque  per  ampla  volutant 

ATRIA  DEPENDENT  LYCHNI  LAQUEARIBUS  AUREIS 
INCENSI  ET  NOCTBM  FLAMMIS  FUNALIA  VINCUNT 


!FlT  STREPITUS  TECTIS,  VOCEMQUE   PER   AMPLA    VOLUTANT   ATRIA. 

"  Post  mensas  secundas  adlatas  et  vina  strepitus  ille  ibat,  ut  fere 
fieri  solet ;  initio  enim  convivii  silentium,  quod  amor  edendi  facit, 
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qui  ubi  compressus,  sermonibus  et  clamoribus  omnia  resonare 
incipiunt,"  Burm.     "  Comparant  illud : 

/Uj/TjiTTrj/ies  8'  oynaSTjo'av  ava  /ieyapa  (TKioecTO, 

Od.  1.  365,  et  alibi  repetitum  .  .  .  loquuntiir  quae  audiri  possent 
per  totum  coenaculum,"^  Heyne.  "Fit  strepitus,  nam  vina 
linguas  solvunt  animosque  bibentium  exhilarant,"  Forbiger. 
"Fit  STKEPiTirs,  cf.  Horn.  Od.  1.  365,  ut  fere  ubique,  si  ad 
poeula  Yentum  est,"  Grossrau.  "  The  actual  noise  of  the  banquet 
is  succeeded  by  a  pause  (postqtjam  prima  quies,  &c.),  and  then 
by  the  sound  of  conversation  (fit  strepitus  tectis,  &c.)  Yocem 
voLTJTANT,  of  the  talkcrs,"  Conington.  But  where  is  there  in 
the  whole  context  any  account  of  the  drinking  necessary  to 
excite  a  strepitus  of  talk,  any  account  of  drinking  till  the 
drinkers  become  so  elevated  as  to  send  the  voices  ringing  through 
the  ample  hall  ?  "  Poeula,"  indeed,  are  laid  on  the  table  with 
the  dishes,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  dishes,  large  "  crateres," 
full  of  wine,  necessary  in  order  that  each  individual  of  so  nume- 
rous a  company  may  have  even  so  much  as  one  single  sip;  but 
there  is  not  one  word  of  drinking,  except  the  grace  cup  after 
supper,  of  which  Dido  but  tastes,  and  of  which  those  present 
partake  no  more  than  once  each.  So  Kttle  are  the  company 
elevated  with  drink,  so  little  is  it  over  a  carousing  party,  a 
Carthaginian  Lord  Mayor's  feast,  Dido  presides,  that  no  sooner 
has  the  grace  cup  gone  round,  and  the  minstrel,  accompanying 
himself  on  his  harp,  sung  to  his  delighted  audience  an  explana- 
tion of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  the  long  nights 
and  short  days  of  winter,  of  the  origin  of  the  elements,  animals, 
and  of  man  himself,  than  Dido  requests  her  guest  to  tell,  and 
her  guest  tells  the  story  of  his  seven  years'  adventures  by  sea 
and  land,  and  is  listened  to  not  merely  decorously,  but  atten- 
tively, and  without  a  stir  during  his,  at  least  four  hours'  long, 
discourse.  No,  no  ;  strepitus  is  not  the  ojuaSoe  of  the  Homeric 
juvi)<TTTip£c,  not  the  rioting  of  the  company  over  their  wine  ;  it  is 
the  bustle  of  the  attendants  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  varioas  duties  ("  strepitus  moventum,"  says  Silius 
in  Ms  imitation  of  this  very  banquet,  see  below),  viz.,  the  setting 
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of  the  "  crateres"  on  the  table,  the  crowning  of  the  wine,  the 
bringing  in  and  annoiuicing  of  the  light  [compare  Amm. 
Marcell.  16.  8  (ed.  Erfiordt)  :  "  Malignitate  simili  quidam  agens 
in  rebus  in  Hispania,  ad  coenam  itidem  invitatus,  cum  inferentes 
vespertina  lumina  pueros  exclamasse  audisset  ex  usu,  '  vincamus 
perun  .  .  . ',  solemne  interpretatus  atrociter,  delevit  nobilem 
doinum"3,  and  the  kindling  of  the  chandeliers.  See  Silius,  11. 
275: 

"  praeeipuis  mul toque  procul  splendentitus  ostro 
accipitur  sublime  toris  ;  non  una  ministri 
turba  gregis.     posuisse  dapes  his  addita  cura, 
bis  adolere  focos,  his  ordine  pocula  ferre. 
necnon  et  ccrtis  struitur  penus.  aspera  niensa 
pondera  caelati  fulgent  antiquitus  auri. 
eripiunt  flammae  noctem,  strepituqne  momentum 
•mnrniiirat  alta  domus ;^^ 

with  which  compare  Stat.  Theb.  1.  510  (ed.  Miiller) : 

.     .     .     "  sic  fatus  [Adrastus]  et  ambos 
innectens  nianibus  tecta  interioris  ad  aulae 
progreditur.  canis  etianinum  altaribus  ignes 
sopitum  cinerem  et  tepidi  Kbamina  saeri 
servabant ;  adol-ere  focos  epulasq^ue  reeentes 
instaurare  iubet.  dictis  parere  ministri 
certatim  adeelerant ;  vario  strepit  icta  tiimidtii 
regia :  pars  ostro  tinctos  auroque  sonantes 
emunire  toros  altosque  inferre  taj)etas, 
pars  teretis  levare  manu  ac  disponere  mensas. 
ast  alii,  tenebras  et  opacam  vincere  noctem 
adgressi,  tendunt  auratis  vincula  lychnis, 
his  labor  inserto  torrere  exsanguia  ferro 
viscera  caesarum  pecudum ;  his  cumulare  eanistris 
perdomitam  saxo  cererem.  laetatur  Adrastus 
obsequio  fervere  domum,  iamque  ipse  superbis 
fulgebat  stratis  solioque  effultus  ebumo." 

Senec.  de  Tranquillit.  15 :  "  Domus  haeo  sapientis  angusta, 
sine  cultu,  sine  strepitu,  side  apparatu,  nuUis  observatur  ianito- 
ribus/turbam  venali  fastidio  digerentibus."  OwiA,  Heroid.  19. 
53  (Hero  to  Leander)  : 

"  auribus  interdum  voces  captamus,  et  omnem 
adventus  strepitum  credimus  esse  tui," 
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Aen.  6.  866: 

"  qtii  strepitus  circa  comitum !" 

Tectis,  over  the  house  generally.     Compare  7.  460  : 

"  arma  amens  fremit,  arma  toro  tectisqvLe  req^uirit" 

[seeks  for  arms,  not  merely  in  his  bed  but  through  the  house, 
over  the  whole  house].     Also,  12.  591 : 

"  volvitur  ater  odor  tectis;  turn  murmure  caeco 
intus  saxa  sonant" 

[the  bad  odour  is  rolled  through  the  whole  house,  i.  e.,  the  whole 
hive].  The  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  only  five  verses 
further  on :  tum  facta  silentia  tectis  ;  silence  was  made  not 
merely  in  the  hall,  but  over  the  whole  house,  in  order  that  the 
company  might  hear  the  prayer  the  queen  was  about  to  offer 
up. 

YocEMQUE  PEE  AMPLA  voLTJTANT  ATRIA.  "  Initio  enim 
convivii  silentium  quod  amor  edendi  facit;  qui  ubi  compressus, 
sermonibus  et  clamoribus  omnia  resonare  incipiunt,"  Burm. 
"  Loquuntur  quae  audiri  possent  per  totum  coenaculum,"  Heyne. 
"VocEM  VOLTJTANT,  of  the  talkers,"  Coniugton.  But  is  it  "the 
talkers,"  i.  e.  the  company,  who  set  the  great  crateres  on  the  tables  ? 
Is  it  the  talkers,  i.  e.  the  company,  who  crown  the  wine  ?  Is  it 
not  on  the  contrary  perfectly  plain  that  crateras  magnos  sta- 

TUUNT,  VINA  COEONATSTT,  PIT  STREPITUS  TECTIS  VOCEMQUE  TOLU- 
TANT,    DEPENDENT    LYCHNI    ET    NOCTEM    FTJNALIA  VINCUNT,    are 

substantially  so  many  co-ordinates,  describe  the  stir  of,  and 
offices  performed  by,  the  attendants  ("moventum,"  Silius,  quoted 
above),  and  that  the  narrative  passes  from  the  account  of  Dido's 
emotions,  finished  at  corda,  to  the  account  of  Dido's  acts,  begun 
at  Hic  REGiNA — the  four  verses,  postquam  .  .  .  vincunt,  relat- 
ing solely  to  the  attendants,  being  Virgil's  usual  interruption 
of  the  direct  narrative  by  the  intercalation  of  a  subsidiary  (see 
Rem)  ?  And  all  this  equally  whether  we  adhere  to  the  ordina- 
rily received  structure  :  vocem  volutant  [illi]  per  ampla-  atria, 
or,  writing  per  and  ampla  into  one  word  ["  NonnuUi  codd. 
antiqui  perampla  unica  dictione  legunt.     Sed  in  Longobardico, 
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et  aliquot  aliis  pek  ai.ta  legitur,"  Pierius.  "  Perampla,  una 
voce,  primus  Moreti, .  .  ."  Burm.],  untlorstaiid  the  structure 

to  be  PERAMPLA  ATRIA  VOCEM  VOl.UTANT. 

YOCEMQUE  PERAMPLA  YOLUTANT  ATRIA.  Not  YOLUTANT  PER 
AMPLA    ATRIA,    but    PERAJIPLA    ATRIA    YOLUTAM',    exactly    aS    5. 

148: 

"  turn  plausu  fremituc[iie  viruni,  studiisque  faventum 
cousonat  omne  nenms,  vocemque  incUisa  volutant 
littora" 

wbere  "  plausu  fremituque  virum  studiisque  faventum"  corres- 
ponds to  the  sTREPiTus  TECTis  of  OUT  text,  and  "  vocemque  in- 
clusa  volutant  littora"  to  the  vocemque  perampla  volutant 
ATRIA  ;  and  where  the  clause  "  vocemque  inclusa  volutant  littora" 
so  closely  matches  the  clause  vocemque  perampla  volutant 
ATRIA  of  our  text  as  to  leave  little  rational  doubt  that  the  struc- 
ture of  the  two  clauses  is  the  same,  and  perampla  atria,  the 
subject  of  voi>utant,  as  "  inclusa  littora"  is  the  subject  of  the 
other. 

As]  peramplus  here,  so  perexiguus,  Liv.  7.  37:  "Nee 
procul  ab  hoste  locum  perexiguum  .  .  .  eastris  cepit." 

Fit  strepitus  tectis,  theme  ;  vocemque  perampla  volu- 
tant atria,  variation ;  the  great  racket  (strepitus),  made  by 
the  attendants,  rolls  along  the  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  spacious 
hall. 

Dependent  lychni  incensi.  The  reader  must  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  to  be  that  the  banquet  was  held  by  night. 
The  meaning  is.  that  the  banquet  was  held  by  daylight,  and 
that  only  after  the  banquet  was  over  (postquam)  the  "  crateres" 
of  wine  were  set  on  the  table,  the  drinking  and  noise  began,  and 
the  chandeliers  were  lighted. 

Was  not  Dido's  feast  present  to  the  mind  of  Prudentius 
when  he  composed  those  exquisite  verses  of  his  "  Hymnus  ad  in- 
censum  Lucemae"  {Cathem.  5.  137)  ? 

"  nos  festis  trahimus  per  pia  gaiidia 
noctem  conciliis  ;  votaque  prospeia 
certatim  vigili  congerimus  prece ; 
extnictoqiie  agimus  liba  sacrario. 
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pendent  mobilibiis  lumina  funibus, 
quae  suffixa  micant  per  laqueaiia, 
et  de  languiduKs  f  ota  natatibus 
hicem  perspicuo  flamma  iacit  vitro  ; 

credas  stelligeram  desuper  areani 
ornatani  geminis  stare  Trionibus, 
et  qua  Bosporeum  temo  regit  iugum 
passim  pm-pureos  spargier  Hesperos." 

jSToctem  flammis  ruxALiA  viNCUNT.  Allusion  is  perhaps 
in  these  words  to  a  custom  which  appears  from  a  mutilated  pas- 
sage of  Ammian  (16.  8)  to  have  prevailed  at  entertainments,  of 
saying  "  vincamus  noctem,"  or  "  vincamus  vesperum,"  when 
lights  were  introduced :  "  Malignitate  simili  quidam  agens  in 
rebus  in  Hispania,  ad  coenam  itidem  invitatus,  cum  inferentes 
vespertina  lumina  pueros  exclamasse  audisset  ex  usu  Vincamus 
jK'run.  .  .  .  \_Qu?  vesperum]  .  .  .  solemne  interpretatus  atrociter, 
delevit  nobilem  domum."  It  is  no  doubt  a  remnant  of  this 
custom  whicli  is  to  be  observed  at  the  present  day  in  some  parts 
of  Germany  and  Italy,  where  when,  at  daylight  going,  candles 
are  set  on  the  table,  the  guests  salute  each  other  with  the  words 
"  guten  abend,"  "  bona  sera." 


740-743. 

DIXIT  ET  IN  MENSAM  LATICUM  LIBAVIT  HOJMOREM 
PRIMAQTJE  LIBATO  SUMMO  TENUS  ATTIGIT  ORE 
TUM  BITIAE  DEDIT  INCREPITANS  ILLE  IMPIGER  HAUSIT 
SPUMANTEM  PATERAM  ET  PLENO  SE  PROLXJIT  AURO 


rAS.  lECT. 
IN  MENSAM  I  ^o»t.,  Med.  "  Ih  Oblongo,  in  Longobardico  et  aliquot  aliis 
pei'vetustis,  ntMEsrsuM  legitur.  In  Romano,  in  Mediceo  et  nonnullis 
emendatioribus,  in  siensam  habetur,"  Pierius.  II  -^-f-.  Ill  Donat. ; 
Serv. ;  ST.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704);  Phil.;  Heyne;  Wagn.  (1832, 
1841);  Hanpt;  Ribb. — Out  of  in  mensam  grew  : 
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INMHNSA.M  or  IMMENSAM  II  -„%.  Ill  MU.,  1475  ;  which,  in  order  that  it 

might  agree  with  honoeem,  was  arranged  into ; 
iMiEEifsUM  II  ff .  Ill  Pr.  ;  Venice,  1472 ;  Mod. 

INMENSA.II.-/S-.  Ill  Venice,  1470,  1471,  1475;  Mil.  1492;  Bresc.  ;  P. 
Manut. 

INMBSSUM  II  J^. 

0  Fed.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 


SuMMO  TEXUS  ATTiGiT  ORE,  put  the  Clip  to  her  lips ;    did  not 
swallow  any  of  the  liquor,  only  touched  it  with  her  lips. 
SujiMO  ORE,  lips,  exactly  as  Propert.  4.  7.  10  : 

"  snmmaque  Lethaeus  tiiverat  ora  liquor." 
TVM  BITIAE  DEBIT  INCREPITANS.     InCREPITANS,  "  InclaHianS, 

ut  ( Oeorg.  Ii..  138)  '  aestatem  increpitans  seram.'  Aut  certe 
arguens  familiariter  segnitiem  tarde  accipientis,  cum  esset  avidus 
in  bibendo,"  Servius  (ed.  Lion).  "  Simpl.  adhortans  ut  et  ipse 
biberet,  nil  amplius ;  .  .  .  obiurgandi  hie  nee  loous,  nee  dignus 
vel  reginae  vel  epici  poetae  persona  taUs  sareasmus,"  Heyne. 
"  Eeieht'  ihn  sodann  aufEordernd  dem  Bitias,"  J.  H.  Voss. 
"  Bitias  totum  os  inseruit,  a  Didone  etiam  admonitus,  ut  strenue 
rem  gereret,"  Peeiikamp.  "Exhortans,  ut  3.  454,"  Gossrau. 
"  Inclamans  Bitiam  et  ut  biberet  adhortans,"  Wagn.  (1861). 
"  Gj-ewiss  hat  Heyne  recht,  wenn  er  sagt  increpitans  bei  Virgi- 
Kus,  1.  742,  enthalte  keinen  tadel.  Tadel  enthalt  ja  auoh  die 
urbedeutungnieht.  Increpitans  steht  wahrscheinlich  f  iir  das  un- 
fiigsame  incifa)iS,'''Koene,  JJeher  die  Sprache  der  Romisch.  Hpi/cer, 
p.  181.  "  Increpitans,  bidding  him  be  quick  (impiger)  .  .  . 
There  is  playful  humour  in  the  contrast,  which  is  too  lightly 
touched  to  be  undignified,  as  some  have  thought,  even  if  Yirgil 
could  not  appeal  to  the  example  of  Homer  in  speaking  of  the 
Phaeacian  court,"  Conington; 

I  entirely  agree  with  Heyne  that  it  had  been  undignified  in 
Dido  to  gibe  or  scold  ("obim'gare")  Bitias  for  being  slow  to  take 
the  cup  ;  nay,  I  go  so  much  farther  in  the  same  direction,  as  to 
search  in  vain  for  occasion  or  opportunity  for  such  behaviour  on 
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the  part  of  Dido  (even  had  it  not  been  undignified) — Bitias  not 
only  not  being  represented  as  either  slow  or  loth  to  take  the 
cup,  but  being  actually  represented  as  taking  it  the  moment  it 
is  presented  to  him,  and  drinking  it  with  avidity.  But  I  as 
entirely  disagree  with  Heyne  and  those  who  think  with  him, 
that  therefore  increpitans  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  inculpatory, 
but  only  as  hortative.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  I  have  in- 
quired into  the  meaning  of  that  word,  the  more  convinced  have 
I  been,  not  merely  that  it  is  inculpatory,  but  that  it  is  so  in  the 
only  example  which  it  has  as  yet  been  attempted  to  produce  of 
its  being  hortative,  viz.,  3.  454  :  "  Quamvis  increpitent  soeii," 
where,  to  depart  from  the  acknowledged  meaning  of  the  word, 
as  used  not  only  by  all  other  authors  but  by  Yirgil  himself 
elsewhere,  is  to  enfeeble  the  passage  in  the  direct  proportion  in 
-which  exhort  to  go  is  weaker  than  chide  for  not  going.  What 
then  ?  Dido  "increpitat,"  chides.  But  Bitias  has  done  nothing 
for  which  to  be  chided ;  nay,  has  done  nothing  at  all.  And 
even  if  he  had  done  something,  had  been  slow  to  drink,  and  it 
had  not  been  undignified  in  Dido  to'  chide  him  as  a  boon  com- 
panion might  have  chided  him  for  his  slowness,  lioiv  had  such 
chiding  been  consistent  with  Dido's  own  abstinence,  with  Dido's 
own  doing  that  very  thing  for  which  she  chided  Bitias  ?  No, 
no  ;  Dido  "  increpitat,"  chides,  but  it  is  not  Bitias  she  chides, 
but  the  wine.  Let  us  see :  Dido  is  not  libating  singly  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  company ;  she  is  only,  as  queen,  libating  first 
of  the  whole  company,  who  all  follow  her  example,  and  hbate 
each  for  himself.     Compare  8.  273  : 

"  'quare  agite,  o  iuveiies,  tantarum  in  munere  laudum 
eingite  fronde  comas,  et  pocula  porgite  dextris, 
communemque  vocate  deum,  et  date  vina  volentes.' 
Dixerat :  Herculea  bieolor  quum  populiis  umbra 
velavitque  copias,  foliisque  innexa  pependit ; 
et  sacer  implevit  dextram  scyphus.  ocius  omnes 
in  mcnsam  laeti  libant,  divosque  precantur;" 

or,  if  this  be  objected  to  as  an  example  of  a  feast  at  an  altar, 
let  us  take  the  social  entertainment  given  by  Helenus  to  the 
same  Aeneas  and  the  same  Trojans,  an  entertaimnent  cor- 
responding in  all  respects  to  Dido's  feast  (3.  352) : 
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' '  nee  non  et  Teiicri  soeia  simul  urbe  f ruuntur. 
illos  poi-ticibus  rex  accipiebat  in  ampHs : 
aulai  in  medio  libabant  pocula  Bacchi, 
impositis  aino  dapibul,  paterasque  tenebant ;" 

or  the  feast  given  by  the  Capuans  to  Hannibal  and  his  Cartha- 
ginians, Sil.  11.  301 : 

.     .     .     "  ante  omnes  ductor  bonoii 
nominis  augusto  libat  earchesia  litu, 
caetera  quem  sequitur  Bacchique  ex  more  liquorem 
ii-rorat  mensis  turba,  ardescitque  Lyaeo." 

As  little  as  either  Evander,  or  Helenus,  or  Hannibal  libates 
for  the  whole  company,  or  sends  round  his  cup  for  each  one  of 
the  company  to  drink  out  of,  so  little  does  Dido  either  libate 
for  the  whole  company  or  send  round  her  cup.  The  sole  differ- 
ence in  the  ease  of  Dido  is,  that  Dido — being  a  woman,  and  it 
being,  at  least  according  to  Homan  manners,  shocking  for  a 
woman  to  drink  wine  at  all — does  not  drink  after  libating,  but 
only  puts  the  cup  to  her  lips,  and  then  hands  it  to  Bitias,  in- 
CREPiTANS  {svitTTwv,  £7ri7rXij(T(Twv),  finding  fault  with,  rating, 
carping  at,  not  him  at  all,  but  the  wine  which  she  has  been 
obliged  even  so  much  as  to  taste.  "  Here,  take  this,  Bitias,"  I 
think  I  hear  her  say,  "  and  drink  it  for  me.  I  do  not  like  it  at 
all,  and  wiU  have  no  more  of  it.  I  wonder  you  men  are  so 
fond  of  wine ;"  and  Bitias  answers  :  "  As  it  pleases  your 
Majesty,"  and  drinks  it  off  at  a  draught,  and  smacks  his  lips, 
and  has  got  two  cups  instead  of  only  one.  This  explanation, 
by  which  is  preserved  on  the  one  hand  her  royal  dignity  and 
decorum  to  Dido,  and  on  the  other,  its  true  meaning  to  incre- 
TiTANS  [compare  10.  900  : 

"bostis  amare,  quid  increpitas  mortemque  minaris." 

Georg.  I/..  138 : 

"  aestatem  increpitans  seram  zephyrosque  morantes." 

Sil.  13,  p.  212  (ed.  Amst.  1628)  : 

' '  sic  prior  increpitat  non  miti  Scipio  vultu : 
'  taKane,  0  fraudum  genitor,  sunt  foedera  vobis  ? 
aut  haee  Sicania  pepigiati  captus  in  ora  ?' " 

Sil.  13,  p.  196,  ibid: : 

"  bio  mode  primores  socium,  raodo  iussa  deorum, 
nunc  sese  increpitat :  '  die,  0  cui  Lydia  caede 
creverunt  stagna,  et  concusaa  est  Daunia  tellus 
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armorum  tonitru  :  quas  exanimatus  in  oras 

signa  ref  ei's  ?  qui  mucro  tuum,  quae  lancea  tandem. 

iutravit  pectus  ? 

imbres,  o  patria,  et  mixtos  cum  sanguine  nimbos 
et  tonitrus  f  ugio  ;  procul  banc  expellite  gentis 
femineam  Tyi-iae  labem,  nisi  luce  serena 
nescire  ac  liquida  Mavortem  agitare  sub  aetbra' "] 

is  all  the  more  probaUy  correct,  because  the  wine  to  which  Dido 
manifests  so  strong  a  dislike  is  not  common  table  wine  (i.  e. 
wine   largely  diluted  with  water),   but   pure  undiluted  wine 

(iMPLEVIT   MEBO    PATERAm). 

This  Eemark  and  the  Eemark  on  fit  strepitus  tectis  vo- 
OEMQTJE  PER  AMPLA  voLUTAXT  ATRIA,  illustrate  and  establish 
each  other,  each  tending  to  show  how  little  Dido's  feast  had  of 
the  character  generally  attributed  to  it,  viz.,  that  of  a  London 
or  Dublin  Lord  Mayor's  feast,  or  other  vulgar  carouse. 

I  remember  my  late  daughter  to  have  once  suggested  to  me, 
that  the  custom  she  and  I  so  often  observed  on  the  centinent  of 
Europe,  especially  in  inns  and  low  life,  of  rinsing  the  glass 
with  wine  and  spilling  the  rinsings  on  the  floor  before  drinking, 
is  not  improbably  a  relic  of  the  ancient  libation,  as  the  modem 
grace  before  and  after  eating  is,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  a 
relic  of  the  prayer  by  which  the  libation  was  accompanied.  Com- 
mander Markham,  R.N.,  in  his  Cruise  of  the  Rosario  amongst 
the  Neio  Hebrides  and  Santa  Cruz  islands,  London,  1873,  ch.  12, 
informs  us  that  the  natives  of  Anouta,  or  Cherry  Island,  South 
Pacific  Ocean :  "  On  being  given  anything  to  drink,  such  as 
wine  or  spirits,  which,  by  the  way,  they  did  not  seem  at  all 
to  relish,  would,  before  putting  it  to  their  Hps,  spill  a  little  on 
the  deck  ;  this  was  evidently  a  custom,  or  perhaps  part  of  their 
religion,  as  it  was  faithfully  performed  by  all,  and  on  every 
occasion  they  had  of  drinking." 

Ille  impigeb  hausit  spumantem  PATERAM,  theme  ;  pleko 
SE  PROLTJiT  AURO,  Variation.  With  the  clause  tum  bitiae — 
PROCEREs,  compare  Hom.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  10  : 

evQa  KaQi^Qva'iv, 

very  plainly  the  original  of  which  our  text  is  the  copy. 
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Pleno  auro,  the  full  gold  cup,  exactly  as  Val.  Flacc. 
1.148: 

.  .  .  "  accliuisque  tapeti 
in  mediis  vacuo  coudit  caput  Hippasus  auro  " 

[an  empty  gold  crater']  ;  also  Val.  Flacc.  1.  336  (Aeson  speak- 
ing) : 

.  .  .  "  0  si  milii  sanguis, 
quantus  erat,  quuni  signif ero  cratere  minantem 
non  leviore  Pholuui  manus  liacc  compeseuit  auro  /" 

Tke  expression  auro,  in  the  sense  of  gold  cup  or  goblet — or 
rather  in  that  of  cup  or  goblet,  without  any  allusion  to  the 
material  of  which  the  cup  or  goblet  is  made — seems  suffioientlj^ 
strange  to  us,  to  whom  the  expression  glass,  in  the  sense  of 
glass  cup  or  goblet,  or  rather  in  that  of  cup  or  gobliet,  without 
any  allusion  at  all  to  the  material  of  which  the  cup  or  goblet  is 
made,  does  not,  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  seem  in  the  least 
degree  strange. 

Se  PROLDiT.  Compare  Steph.  Plat.  Sijmp.  p.  176,  B :  Km 
•yap  nai  aurof  eifxi  twv  X^^^  jStfjaTTrirrjxei'wv.  Lucian.  Bacch.  7  : 
KaprifSapovvTi  Kni  ftiPairritTfiivw  eoiKiv.  Liban.  vol.  4,  p.  167  : 
BtfdaTTTKTfitvwv  8'  ijSjj  Twi)  SuiTVfxovcDV,   KOI  ovSe  opOnvrrOat  Cvva- 

ftiVWV. 
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CITHARA  CRINITUS  lOPAS 
PERSONAT  AURATA  DOCUIT  QUEM  ^NIAXIMUS  ATLAS 
HIC  CANIT  ERRANTEM  LUNAM  SOLISQUE  LABORES 
UADE  HOMINUM  GENUS  ET  PECUDES  UNDE  IMBER  ET  IGXES 


VAS.  LECT. 
WEM  I  Rom.,  Pal,  Med.     II  -i-.     MI  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704)  ; 
Wakef . ;  Jahn;  Voss;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Wagn.,  Led.  Vi'rf/.  (ed.  1861); 
Eibb. 

HENRY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  I.  54 
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QUAE  II  -9-J ;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  Serv.  ;  Donat. ;  Rome,  1469  ;  Ven. 
1470,1471,1472,1475;  Mil.  1475,  1492 ;  Mod.;  Bresc. ;  P.  Manut. ; 
La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins.  ;  Phil. ;  Burm. ;  Heyne ;  Brunck ;  'Wagn.  (1832, 
1841,  1845).  This  reading  derives  support  from  SiUus,  4.  509  :  "haeo 
personat  ardens." 

0  Vat.,  Ver.,  St.  Gall. 

DOCUIT  QTJEM  MAXIMUS  jtTLAS.       QuEM,  Dot  QUAE,  IS  the  true 

reading ;  first,  because  all  the  first-class  MSS.  not  defective  in 
this  place  read  uuem  ;  secondly,  because  what  it  was  that  lopas 
sang  is  sufficiently  made  known  in  the  immediately  succeeding 
verses,  hic  canit,  &c.  ;  and,  thirdly,  because  it  is  a  greater 
distinction  for  lopas  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Atlas  than 
merely  to  sing  Atlas-lore — learned,  nobody  knows  how.  Com- 
pare 5.  704 : 

"  turn  senior  Xautes,  iinum  Tritonia  Pallas 
qnem  docuit,  multaque  insignem  reddidit  arte." 

ApoUon.  Ehod.  1.  65  : 

TjXvde  5'  av  Moypos  TtTapTjffios,  ov  irept  iravTijov 
Atjto'CStjs  €5i5a|6  deoTrpoTrias  oiwvuv' 

ApoUou.  Ehod.  3.  528  : 

Kovpr}  ris  [Medea]  ^eyapoiffiv  evtrpe(peT*  AnjTaOj 
ipapfiax  ,  off^  Tjiretpos  re  (pvei  Kat  vrix^Tov  u5a>p* 

Lycophr.  Cass.  573 : 

,      rpiTTTUXOVS  Kopas 

as  Srj  Tipo&KaffTos  elcTrotSeutre  dpaffvs. 

Cicer.  ad  Famil.  9.  22 :  "  Socratem  fidibus  docuit  nobilissimus 
fidicen." 

Personat. — Suoiiare  is  the  term  commonly  used  throughout 
Italy  at  the  present  day  to  express  j}lai/ing  upon  a  musical  in- 
■dniinent,  the  Italian  derivative,  in  this  instance  as  in  so  many 
others,  retaining  not  merely  the  general  sense,  but  the  special 
application  of  the  Latin  original. 

Hic  canit  errantem  lunam,  &c. — The  calm  and  philoso- 
phical subject  of  lopas's  song  contrasts  finely  with  the  subse- 
quent romantic  and  exciting  narrative  of  Aeneas.  In  this 
respect,  as  in  so  many  others,  Virgil  has  improved  upon  his 
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master,  who,  making  his  minstrel  sing,  and  liis  hero  tell,  simi- 
larly romantic  stories,  loses  the  advantage  of  contrast.  See 
Od.  8  and  9. 

Errantem  lunam,  the  wandering  moon,  the  devious  moon, 
the  moon  going  about  without  fixed  scope  or  purpose.  Com- 
pare Parmenides,  Carminnm  Reliquiae,  133  (MuUachii,  Fragm. 
Pliilon.  Grace.)  : 

etffTj  B*  aiQepiTjv  re  ipva'it'  to  5'  ev  aiSepi  iraVTa 
(Trj/uaTa,  Kat  KaOapas  euayeos  rie\ioio 
\aiJ,m.Sos  fpy  aiSriha,  Kai  oirnoBev  e{e7ej'0j'T0, 
fpya  Te  kvkKwttos  irevffrj  ireptipotTa  (Te\i)vris 

(where  irepi^oira  ift-^a  is  the  errantem  of  our  text).  Nonnus, 
4.  279  (of  Cadmus) : 

affraTtt.  KvK\a  vorjffe  iraXivvoaToio  ^eKTjvris 

(where  aarara  kukXo  TTaXivvoaroio  is  the  same).     Sen.  Troad. 

387: 

"  quo  bis  sena  volant  sidera  turbine, 
quo  cursu  properat  saecaila  volvere 
astronim  dominiis  [the  sun],  quo  properat  modo 
obliquis  Hecate  currere  flexibus ; 
hoc  omnes  petimus  fata  " 

(^ where  "obliquis  currere  flexibus"  is  the  same).  Also,  ManU. 
-5.  7  :  "  te,  luna,  vagantem ;"  and  Hor.  Sat.  1.  8.  21 : 

.     .     .     "  simul  ac  vaga  luna  decorum 
protulit  OS  " 

(in  which  last  two  passages  "  vagantem"  and  "vaga"  are  like- 
wise equivalent  to  our  eruaxtem).  Also,  Shakesp.  Midsummer 
Nighfs  Dream,  I^.  1 : 

"  we  the  globe  can  compass  soon 
swifter  than  the  -vfandeiing  moon  ;" 

and,  above  all,  Virgil  himself,  Geor:j.  1.  337  (of  the  planet 
Mercury)  : 

"  quos  ignis  caelo  Cyllenius  crret  in  orbes," 

where  the  meaning  of  err  are,  as  applied  to  a  heavenly  body, 
is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  subjoined  "  quos  in  orbes." 

SoEis  LABOREiS.  "  Eclipsim,"  Cynthius  Cenetensis,  Gres'ner 
{in  voce  labor),  Heyne,  Forbiger,   Conington.      But,   first, 

54* 
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■why  "eclipses  of  the  sun"  so  immediately  subjoined  to  "wan- 
dering moon?"  Does  not  "wandering  moon  and  eclipses  of 
the  sun"  suggest  the  idea  that  the  sun  alone,  and  not  the 
moon,  is  subject  to  eclipse  ?  Secondly,  in  "  wandering 
moon  and  eclipses  of  the  sun,"  where  is  the  desiderated  con- 
trast of  moon  and  sun,  that  contrast  which  so  much  pleases 
in  "  wandering  moon  and  labours  of  the  sun,"  i.  e.  the  moon 
idly  wandering  about,  pleasing  herself,  vagans,  and  sun  ever 
laborious,  aKo/xaroc  ?  Compare  the  not  very  dissimilar  contrast 
laetween  errare  and  labor,  Ovid,  Hermd.  19.  95  : 

"  non  ego  tam  ventos  timeo,  mea  vota  niorantes, 
qiiam,  similis  vento  ne  tuus  crret  amor ; 
ne  non  sim  tanti,  snperentque  pericula  cansam, 
et  videar  merees  esse  laborc  minor  ;" 

and  the  very  similar  contrast  between  the  errare  of  Actaeon, 
sauntering  about  without  any  fixed  purpose  in  the  intervals 
when  he  was  not  hunting,  and  the  labor  of  the  same  Actaeon 
■while  he  was  actually  engaged  in  the  himt,  O'vid,  3Icf.  3.  11. 'i- : 

"  ecce  nepos  Cadmi,  dilata  parte  laborum, 
per  nemiis  iguotum  non  certis  passibiis  eiTans, 
perrenit  in  lucum." 

And,  thirdly,  where  are  the  examples  of  labor  in  the  sense 
of  eclipse,  applied  to  the  sun,  which  we  shall  set  against  the 
following  examples  of  labor  applied  to  the  sun  in  the  sense  of 
labour,  or  work,  /'.  e.  ordinary,  daily,  or  annual  journey,  course 
or  revolution  ?     Ovid,  Met.  6.  i86  : 

' '  iatn  labor  exigiuis  Phoebo  restabat ;  eqxiique 
pnlsabant  pedibus  spatium  declivis  Olympi ' ' 

^with  which  compare  Stat.  Theh.  3.  1  : 

' '  at  non  Aoniae  moderator  perfidus  aulae 
uocte  sub  ancipiti,  qnamvis  bumentibns  astris 
longus  ad  Anroram  superet  labor,  otia  sonini 
aceipit"). 

Ovid,  Met.  9..  386  (Phoebus  himself  speaking) : 

.     .     .     "  pigetqne 
actorum  sine  tine  mihi,  sine  liouore,  labomni." 

Claud.  Proh.  et  Oh/hr.  Coiix.  S68  (addressing  the  year) : 

"  incipe  quadrifldum  Phofbi  torqiierc  laborom  " 
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(where  "  quadrifidum  laborem"  is  the  four  seasons).     Lucan, 

1.  89  (ed.  Weber)  : 

.     .     .     "  ilum  terra  fretvlm,  terramquo  levabit 

aer,  et  longi  volvent  Titana  labores, 

noxque  diem  caolo  totidem  per  signa  sequotur." 

Prudent.  Contra  Si/min.  1.  310  : 

"  aiisus  habere  deum  Solem,  cui  tramite  certo 
conditio  imposita  est  vigilera  tolerare  laborem." 

Horn.  Hymn,  in  Sol.  7  :  ijiXiov  t  aKOfxavr.     Sil.  3.  58  : 

"  Cj'inotlioes  ea  regna  vagae,  pelagique  labores 
Lima  movet,  Liiua  immissis  per  caerula  bigis, 
fertquo  refertque  f return,  sequiturque  reciprooa  Tetbys." 

But,  say  the  commentators :  solis  labores  in  our  text  is 
eclipses  of  the  sun,  because  "lunae  labores,"  Georg.  2.  U'^S, 
is  eclipses  of  the  moon  ("  defectus  eorumque  causas;   cp.  Gi'orrj. 

2.  1^-78  :  '  defectus  solis  varios  lunaeque  labores,'"  Heyne).  On 
the  contrary,  the  legitimate  deduction  from  the  passage  of 
the  Greorgio  is  point-blank  the  opposite,  viz. :  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  preceding  "defectus  solis  varios"  proves  the  "lunae 
labores"  of  the  Greorgic  to  mean  not  the  courses  or  revolutions, 
but  the  eclipses  of  the  moon  (else  the  composition  had  been, 
slovenly,  not  to  say  incorrect;  see  above),  the  preceding  ekkan- 
TEJVi  LUNAM  proves  the  soms  labores  of  our  text  to  be  not  the 
eclipses  of  the  sun,  but  the  revolutions  of  the  sun,  else  the  com- 
position had  been  slovenly,  not  to  say  incorrect, 

Yirgil's  Hic  canit  errantem  lunam  solisque  labores  is, 
therefore,  as  nearly  as  possible,  Lucretius's  (5.  77)  : 

'*  praeterea,  eolis  ciirsus  lunaeqiie  meatus 
expediam,  qua  vi  flectat  Natura  gubernans." 

Unde  homixum  gexus  et  pecudes,  i'.  e.,  whether  frOm  the 
aniirui  mundi,  or  from  what  other  source,  as  appears  from  a 
comparison  of  6.  728:  "Inde  hominum  pecudumque  genus," 
where  the  reference  in  "  inde"  is  to  the  an im a  mundi  spoken 
of  in  the  immediately  preceding  lines. 

TJnde  imber  et  igxes.  There  being  more  than  one  kind 
of  imber,  and  more  than  one  kind  of  ignes,  and  the  context 
affording  no  very  decisive  indication  which  kind  of  either, is 
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here  meant,  it  is  here  (as  so  very  often  elsewhere)  our  author's 
own  fault  that  his  meaning  has  been  so  differently  represented 
by  different  translators  and  commentators ;  that  with  one  half 
of  them  his  imber  and  igxes  are  the  so-called  elements,  miter 
&ni  fire,  Avhile  with  the  other  half,  they  are  rain,  and  lightriiiuj. 
Compare : 

"  how  manldnd  was  tegoon  and  beast,  wherhence  ^;heJ!er  and  shoiires 

proceeds,  and  how  the  stars  arisen  and  fallen  in  eertein  houres."     (Phaer). 

"  th'  original  of  men  and  beasts  ;  and  whence 
the  rains  arise,  and7?;-c»  their  warmth  disijense."  (Dryden). 

"  com"  or  si  fan  \e  jjioffffie,  e  i  venti,  e  ifolgori."  (Caro). 

"  woher  menschen  und  vieh ;  wohcr  platzregen  imd  lenchtimg."  (Voss). 

"  Quomodo  imbres  existunt,  unde  mittuntur  fulgura,"  Donat. 
"  Us-DE  iMBER,  sciz.  de  nubibus  quae  .  .  .  emittunt  .  .  . 
pluvias  ;  et  ignes,  sciz.  ex  nubium  collisione,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion). 
"  Imber  generatur  ex  sicca  nube;  ignis  generatur  ex  motu," 
Cynth.  Genet.  "Per  igxes  fulmina  et  tonitrua  intelligo," 
Burm.  "  Imber  et  ignes,  i.  e.  fulgura  ex  nubium  afflictu," 
Heyne.  "  Ignes,  quum  imbek  addatur  et  de  rebus  caelestibus 
in  seqq.  sermo  est,  de  fulminibus  intelligendum,"  Forbiger. 
*' Igxes  caelestes,  fulmina,"  Wagn.  (ed.  1861).  "Imber,  the 
element  of  water,"  Conington. 

Let  us  see  if  there  is  not,  after  all,  something  to  incline  the 
balance.  The  use  of  ignes  in  the  sense  of  the  element  of  fire, 
if  indeed  there  be  such  a  use  of  the  plural  of  ignis  at  all,  is  it 
not  as  rare  as  the  iise  of  ignes  in  the  sense  oi  fuhnen,  or 
lightning,  is  frequent  ?  ex  gr.,  4.  167:  "  fulsere  ignes  et  con- 
scius  aether  ;"  3.  199  :  "  ingeminant  abruptis  nubibus  ignes ;" 
4.  209  :  "  eaecique  in  nubibus  ignes  terrificant  animos;"  Liter. 
2.  213  (ed.  Lachm.)  -: 

"  transversosqne  volare  i>er  imbris  fulmina  cemis, 
nnnc  hino  nunc  illinc  abmpti  nnbibus  ignes 
conciirsant :  cadit  in  terras  vis  flammea  volgo." 

Senec.  Again.  5^5  (of  Ajax  Oileus) : 

"  tandem  oecnpata  nipe,  furibnndum  intonat, 
superasse  mine  se  pelagus  atqneigr.es." 

And  whether  it  is  by  the  plural  ignes,  or  bj'  the  singular 
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ignis,  our  author  himself  designates  the  element  of  fire,  which 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  "  fulmen  "  (ignes,  see  just 
quoted  examples)  maniifaotured  for  Jupiter  iil  his  Cyclopian 
workshop,  let  8.  426  say: 

"  his  informatxim  mauibus  iara  parte  polita 
fulmen  erat,  toto  genitor  quae  plurima  cnelo 
deiicit  in  terras  ;  pars  imperfecta  manebat. 
tres  imbris  torti  radios,  tres  nutis  aquosae 
addiderant,  rutili  tres  ignis  et  alitis  Austri." 

For  these  two  reasons,  therefore — neither  of  them  indeed 
separably  of  much,  but  still  both  taken  together  of  some,  weight 
— as  well  as  for  the  further  reason  that  imber  et  igxes  in  the 
sense  of  thunderstorm  have  a  more  immediate  connexion  than 
the  elements  water  and  fire  both  with  the  preceding  sun  and 
moon  and  the  succeeding  Arcturus,  Hyades,  and  Triones,  and 
at  the  same  time  afford  lopas  a  more  substantial  and  pictur- 
esque subject  for  his  song,  I  place  myself  unhesitatingly  at  the 
side  of  Servius  and  the  ancient  eomnientatoro. 
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QUID  TANTTJM  OCEAKO  PKOPEEENT  SE  TIXGERE  SOLES 
HIBERNI  VEL  QUAE  TARDIS  MORA  NOCTIBUS  OBSTET 
INGEMINANT  PLAUSUM  TYRII  TROESQUE  SEQUUNTUR 
NECNON  ET  VARIO  NOCTEM  SERMONE  TRAHEBAT 
INFELIX  DIDO  LONGUMQUE  BIBEBAT  AMORE.M 

Quid — obstet.  "  Tardis,  non  longis,  sed  aestivis,  /.  e.,  tarde 
venientibus,"  Servius,  Forbiger,  and  still  more  explicitly  Wagner 
(1861)  :  "Quae  mora  obstet  noctibt's  [arnticin),  easque  tardas 
(ut  tarde  veniant)  efficiat."  "  Cur  dieriim  spatia  decrescant  ac 
creseant  per  diversas  anni  vices,"  Heyne. 

,     .     "  what  cause  delays 
the  summer  nights,  and  shortens  winter  days."  (Drydcn). 
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— All  equally  -wrong,  and  totally  misunderstanding  the  passage. 
Tardis  is  not  the  slowly  coming  on  nights  of  summer,  but  the 
slowly  departing  nights  of  winter — the  only  season  spoken  of, 
as  Ovid,  IJjx  ex  Pout.  2.  k.  25: 

"  longa  dies  citius  bnimali  sidere,  noxque 
tardior  Mberna  solstitialis  erit  " 

["  we  shall  have  long  days  in  winter,  and  the  night  at  the 

summei:  solstice  shall  be  slower  (viz.,  slower  to  set  or  to  plunge 

into  the  sea ;  2.  8  :  "  et  iam  nox  humida  caelo  praecipitat") 

than  the  winter  night]  ;  and  Lucan,  4.  525  : 

.     .     .     ' '  nee  segnis  mergere  ponto 
tunc  erat  astra  polus ;  nam  sol  Ledaea  tenetat 
sidera,  vicino  eum  lux  altissima  Cancro  est ; 
nox  turn  ThessaUcas  iirgebat  parva  sagittas" 

["at  that  time  the  sky  was  not  slow  ('segnis,'  the  tardus  of  our 
text)  to  plunge  the  stars  into  the  sea  (in  other  words,  the  nights 
were  not  slow  to  sink  into  the  sea) ,  for  it  was  then  summer,  and 
the  nights  were  at  the  shortest,"  /.  (\,  sank  into  the  sea  quickest]. 
The  structure,  therefore,  is  not  "  quae  moea  obstet  noctibus 
[aestiris)  easque  tardas  (ut  tarde  veniant)  efficiat,"  but  "  quae 
MoiiA  OBSTET  NOCTiBus  (liibemis,  suggested  by  the  immediately 
preceding  hiberni)  easque  tardas  (ut  se  tarde  ponto  mergant) 
efficiat,"  or,  with  a  stricter  adherence  to  the  Virgilian  paradigm, 
"  QUAE  MORA  TARDIS  NOCTiBus  [Mberuis)  OBSTET  quo  miuus  pro- 
perent  se  tingere  oceano;"  and  the  meaning  is  not  "what 
makes  the  winter  days  so  short,  and  the  summer  days  so  long," 
but  "  what  makes  the  winter  days  so  short,  and  the  winter 
nights  so  long."     Compare  Hom.  Od.  23.  21/.!  • 

Kat  vv  k'  oSvpofisyoKn  (pavr^  podoSaKTv\os  Hws, 
et  fXT}  ap'  a\K'  ej/oijfTe  dea  y\avK(oTrLS  A0r}V7]. 
vvKra  fjLsv  ef  ireparTj  SoKiXV^  crx^&^f,  H&j  5*  avre 
puffaT   €7r'  riKeaT^oj  xP^'^^^P^^oVy  ovS  ea  ittttous 
^^vyvv(r9*  WKimoSas,  <paos  avdpwirotffi  tpepoyras, 
Aa/tTToz'  Kat  ^as6ovd\  oir'  Hw  irtaXoi  ayovffiv 

{where  Minerva  is  the  "  mora"  which  on  a  particular  occasion 
makes  the  night  "tarda"  (SoXtxiji'),  keeps  it  from  plunging  into 
the  ocean  {iv  tnparr)  ctx^^^^'))-  Sen.  Jfferc.  Oet.  i^7  (Chorus,  of 
the  time  fepent  by  Jove  with  Alcmene)  : 
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"  falsa  ost  dc  gomiius  fabula  iioctibus, 
uetlier  quiini  teimit  sidora  longius, 
comniisitque  vices  Lucifer  Hospcro, 
et  soleni  vetuit  Delia  tarilior" 

(where  Jupiter's  convenience  is  the  "mora"  which  on  a  particu- 
lar occasion  keeps  the  stars  twice  as  long  in  the  sky  as  usual — 
TARDis  MORA  NocTiBus  obstet).     Val.  Flacc.  3.  210  : 

.     .     "  neque  enini  ignea  cedunt 
astra  loco ;  lentis  haeret  nox  conscia  bigis'' 

(where  we  have  the  same  slowness  of  the  stars  and  night  to 
depart  from  the  sky — "  tardis  noctihus  qno  minus  properent  se 
tingere  oceano").     Lucret.  5.  695: 

"  aut  quia  crassior  est  certis  in  paiiibus  aer, 
sub  ten-is  idee  trcmulum  iubar  baesitat  ignis, 
nee  penetrare  potest  facile  atquc  cmergere  ad  ortus. 
propterea  noctes  biberno  tempore  longae 
cessaut,  dum  veniat  radiatum  insigne  diei" 

(where  we  have  not  only  the  same  slowness  of  the  long  winter 
nights  to  set  and  make  way  for  the  sun,  but  the  cause  of  that 
slowness).     Auson.  Idi/U.  8.  i9  : 

' '  aestivos  impelle  dies,  brumamque  morantem 
noctibus  acceleret  promissus  Caesaiis  annus" 

[the  long  days  of  summer,  and  winter  delaying  with  its  nights, 

i.e.  the  long  days  of  summer  and  the  long  nights  of  winter]. 

Senee.  Again.  53  : 

"  sed  currepente  noctis  aestivae  vices 
hibema  longa  spatia  producunt  mora  ? 
aut  quid  cadentes  detinet  Stellas  polo  ? 
Phoebum  moramur :  redde  iam  mundo  diem' ' 

(where  the  summer  nights  which  should  set  quickly  make  as  long 
a  "  mora"  as  the  winter).     Ovid,  Heroid.  18.  113  : 

"  oscula  congerimus  properata,  sine  ordine,  raptim; 
et  querimnr  parvas  noctibus  esse  moras" 

(where  the  speaker  complains  that  the  "  mora"  of  the  night  is 
not  long  enough,  that  the  nights  are  too  short)  ;  and  especially 
Paulin.  Natal.  9  : 

.     .     .     "  breviatas 
cogit  hyems  boras,  cita  lumine,  pigra  tenebris" 
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(where  we  have  again  the  precise  sentiment  of  our  text,  viz.,  the 
speed  of  the  winter  day,  and  the  lingering  slowness  of  the 
winter  night — "hyems  cita   liimine"    being   exactly  Yirgil's 

OCEANO    PROPERENT    SE    TINGERfe    SOLES    HIBERNI,    and    "  pigra 

tenebris"  exactly  Yirgil's  tardis  mora  noctibus  obstet). 

The  ancients,  and  particularly  the  poets,  always  pictured  the 
night  as  following  the  course  of  the  sun  or  day ;  rising  like  him 
out  of  the  ocean  in  the  east,  as  Aeii.  2.  250 : 

' '  vertitur  interea  caelum  et  ruit  oceano  nox, 
involvens  umbra  magna  terram^ue  polumque 
Myrmidonumque  dolos ;" 

and  traversing  like  him  the  whole  sky,  as  Aen.  5.  835  : 

"  iamque  fere  mediam  eaeli  nox  humida  metam 
contigerat ;" 

and  setting  like  him  in  the  ocean  in  the  west,  as  2.  8 : 

.     .     .     ' '  et  iam  nox  humida  caelo 
praecipitat,  suadentque  cadentia  sidera  somnos ;" 

Ovid,  Met.  2.  U2  : 

"  dum  loquor,  Hesperio  positas  in  littore  metas 
humida  nox  tetigit.'' 

See  Eemm.  on  2.  250  ;  4.  246. 

Ingeminant  :  SnrXotZovai,  repeat  again  and  again,  as  Aesch. 
Humen.  1012,  ed.  Weil  (Chorus)  : 

where  x^'pfS;  X^'V"'  i®  ^  repetition  of  a  previous  x'"P^^^> 
Xaipcre. 

Plausum,  not  plaum ;  as  11.  811,  "hastas"  not  hastis,  be- 
cause ingeminare  has  always  elsewhere  the  accusative  of  the 
thing  repeated;  Georg.  1.  1^.10 : 

.     .     .     "  ter  guttiu-e  voces 
aut  quater  ingeminant." 

Aen.  5.  1^33 : 

"  multa  viri  nequicquam  inter  se  vulnera  iactant, 
mitUa  cavo  lateri  inneminaiit." 
5.  457 :  ■ 

"  nunc  dextra  ingeminans  ictus,  nunc  ille  sinistra." 
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0\-id,  Met.  3.  368  (of  Echo)  : 

.     .     .     ' '  tanioii  hacc  in  tine  lociucndi 
iiigcmtnnt  voces,  auclitaqiie  verTja  reportat." 

The  applause  is  begam  by  the  Tyrians,  and  only  taken  up 
by  the  Trojans,  the  Tyrians  being  at  home  and  the  Trojans 
their  guests,  and  it  being  customary  in  entertainments  (as 
appears  from  Petron.,  ed.  Hadrian,  p.  124 :  "  Damns  omnes 
plausuni  a  familia  inceptum")  that  the  applause  should  be  com- 
menced by  the  hoiisehold.  From  the  separate  applauses,  as 
well  as  the  separate  entrances  (vv.  703  and  711),  it  appears 
clearly  that  the  two  parties  sat  separate  and  distinct  from  each 
other. 

NocTEM  TRAHEBAT.  "  Trahcbat  Dido  moras,  et  ex  studio 
differebat  sermonem  usque  ad  multam  noctem,"  La  Cerda,  fol- 
lowed by  Heyne  (if  I  rightly  understand  Heyne's  "  Noctem 
SEEMONE  TRAHEBAT  doctius  quam  alteram,  sermonem  tra- 
here  in  noctem")  and  Lemaire.  This  is  not  the  meaning. 
"  Trahere  noctem  sermone"  is  not  to  protract  the  discourse  into 
the  night,  but  to  pass  the  night  in  discourse,  to  pass  the  night 
discoursing,  as  6.  537  : 

"  et  fors  omne  datum  trahcrent  per  taKa  fempiis  ;" 

3.  646  :  "  vitain  in  silvis  traJio  ;^'  2.  92  :  "  rifaiii  in  tenebris  luc- 
tuque  traheham."     Ovid,  Trid.  5.  7.  I'l'i  : 

"  sic  animiim  tempusque  traho,  meque  ipse  rediico, 
a  contemplatu  siimmoreoqiie  luali." 

Ovid,  Met.  7.  2  :  " 

"  perpetiiaque  trahcns  inopeni  siil)  nocte  snecfiim 
Phineus  visits  erat," 

and  especially  Prudent.  Cathem.  5.  137  : 

"  nos  festis  trahimu.i  per  pia  gaudia 
noctem  conciliis," 

a  passage  imitated  (see  liem.  on  1.  IZO)  from  our  text.  Also, 
Tacit.  Anna/.  13.  20  :  "  Provecta  nox  erat,  et,  Neronl  per  vino- 
lentiam  trahelatur,  cum,"  &c.  Ibid.  3.  37 :  "  Hue  potius  in- 
tenderet,  diem  editionibus,  noctem  conviviis  fraheret,  quam  solus 
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et  nullis  voluptatibus  avoeatus,  moestam  vigilantiam  et  malas 
curas  exerceret."     Sil.  12.  20  (ed.  Eup.) : 

"  qneis  gelidas  siietum  nodes  thorace  gravatis 
sub  love  lion  aequo  trahere.'" 

Propert.  1.  14.  9  (ed.  Hertzb.) : 

"nam  sive  optatam  mecum  trahit  ilia  quictcm-, 
sen  facili  totuni  ducit  amore  diem, 
turn  mihi  Pactoli  veniimt  snb  tecta  liquores 
et  legitur  rubris  gemma  sub  aeqiioribus." 

Lucan,  10.  332  : 

"  sic  yelut  in  tuta  sGcmi  pace  trahabant 
noctis  iter  mediae  " 

[were  passing  the  midnight  hoiirs].  Plin.  Jun.  E}).  3.  1 : 
"  Nemini  hoc  longuni  est,  tanta  comitate  coiicicium  trahitur" 
\_iiot  is  protracted,  or  drawn  out,  hut  is  passed,  spent]  ;  and — 
where  we  have  not  only  the  "noctem  trahere"  and  the  "sermo" 
of  our  text,  but  even  the  same  subject  of  the  "  sermo,"  viz., 
heroic  "  virtus"— Ovid,  Met.  12.  157  : 

"  non  illos  citbarac,  nou  illos  carmina  vocum, 
longave  multif  ori  delectat  tibia  buxi ; 
sed  noctem  sermone  trahuut,  virtiisque  loqucndi 
materia  est." 

The  expression  is  exactly  tanta  111  o  lint  to  ducere  noc- 
tem, 9.  166  : 

.     .     .     "  noctem  custodia  it  licit 
insomnem  ludo  ;" 

Georg.  3.  379  :  "  Hie  noctem  ludo  dncimt;"  Propert.  4.  6.  85  : 

"  sic  noctem  patera,  sic  diicam  carmine,  donee 
iniiciat  radios  in  mea  vina  dies  ;" 

and  both  expressions  are  weaker  tliaii  educe  re  noctem, 
which  is  to  pass  the  whole  night,  as  Val.  Flaco.  1.  250  : 

"  banc  vero,  o  socii,  veuientem  in  littore  laeti 
dulcibus  alloquiis  ludoque  educite  noctem." 

Compare  Ter.  Adelj^h.  U.  2.  52  : 

.  .  .  "  cyatbos  sorbillans  paulatim  himc  j;;'Of?«(;««i  <?sc«i." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  an  example  of  the  ambiguity  of 
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language,  that  both  expressions,  both  trahere  nootem  and 
duoere  noctem,  have  also  the  very  differeiit  meaning:  to 
bring  on  or  bring  in  the  night,  lead  the  night  in,  introduce  the 
night  (Ovid,  Met.  1.  319  : 

.     .    .     "<)'«7iCT-('»!l  ctim  sera  crepiisciila  »oc(!«h;'' 
Georg.  3.  136  : 

"solo  recens  orto,  aut  noctem  diicentihKs  astris"), 

very  nearly  the  meaning  which  La  Cerda  and  Heyne  and  Le- 
maire  have,  incorrectly  as  I  think,  attributed  to  the  "trahere 
noctem"  of  our  text. 


54-756. 


MULTA  SUPEE  PRIAMO  KOGITANS  SUPEE  HECTORE  MULTA 

NUNC  QUIBUS  AUROEAE  VENISSET  FILIUS  ARMIS 

NUNC  QUALES  DIOMEDIS  EQUI  NUNC  QUANTUS  ACHILLES 


Super  peiamo. — A  Greek  form,  used  occasionally  by  other 
Latin  writers  (Cic.  ad  Aft.  10.  8.  10:  "sed  hac  super  renimis"), 
as  well  as  elsewhere  by  Yirgil  himself,  10.  839  ;  Georg.  !{..  559  ; 
Aelian.  Vcfr.  Hist.  12.  .52 :  ItroKparijc  o  prjTwp  iX^jiv  virsp  tjjc 
AurivaKov  TTokewQ,  Ofioiav  iivaL  raig  araipaiQ. 

Nunc  quibus  aurorae  venisset  filius  armis. — rWhat  was 
there  so  remarkable  In  the  arms  of  Memnon,  that  not  only  was 
Dido  inquisitive  about  them,  but  that  they  are  placed  by  Virgil 
in  the  same  category  with  the  horses  of  Diomede,  and  even 
with  Achilles  himself  ?  Heyne  replies,  either  there  must  have 
been  some  myth  about  them  (and  Seryius's  intimation  that  they 
w;ere  made  by  Vulcan  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  yet 
received),  or  Dido  was  curious,  not  about  Memnon's  own  arms, 
but  about  the  arms  of  Memnon's  army,  which,  being  barbaric, 
should  have  arms  very  different  from  the  Trojan ;  or,  finally, 
the  arms  of  Memnon  and  the  horses  of  Diomede  are  mere 
variations  of  Memnon  and  Diomede  :  "  Nisi  itaque  poeta  fabu- 
1am  parum  nunc  notam  secutus   est,  ■  neo   commentitium   est. 
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quod  in  Servianis  legitur,  a  Vulcano  facta  fuisse  ei  arma,  ad 
barbaricum  exercitus  Memnonii  apparatum,  a  Troiano  more 
diversum,  referendum  est ;  of.  Dictyn,  4.  4  et  5.  Quod  nisi 
probare  malis,  accipienda  verba  sunt  simpliciter,  ut  sit  variata 
oratio  pro  vulgari  :  multa  rogitans  porro  super  Mcmnone,  et  Dio- 
mede,  et  Achille" — an  answer  as  misty,  uncertain,  and  bewilder- 
ing as  the  ans^'er  of  Wakefield  to  the  same  question  ("  De  his 
armis  rogat,  utpote  divini  artifieis  solertia  elaboratis,  quum  ex 
Yulcani  prodierint  officina,  ipso  Virgilio  teste,  8.  384  : 

'  te  potuit  laerymis  Tithonia  flectere  coniimx  ') 

is  clear,  decisive,  and,  even  without  the  testimony  of  Servius 
(ed.  Lion),«rf  8.  384  ("  Axirora  [quae  petivit]  pro  Memnone"), 
undoubtedly  true. 

Nunc  quantus  achilles.  "  Q'uam  magnus  corporis  viribus 
et  animi  virtute,"  Heyne.  I  think  not ;  because  such  a  ques- 
tion bears  no  resemblance  to  the  other  questions  asked  by  Dido, 
all  of  which  concerned  particularities  about  which  a  woman  was 
likely  to  be  curious,  and  which  were  capable  of  being  answered 
in  a  few  words,  whereas  the  question,  "  quam  magnus  Achilles 
corporis  viribus  et  animi  virtute  ?"  was  too  comprehensive  to  be 
answered  in  less  than  an  AchUleh.  The  question  relates  solely 
to  the  great  stature  for  which  Achilles  was  remarkable;  see 
Ilom.  II.  21.  108  (Achilles  himself  speaking) : 

ovx  opaas,  oios  Kayw,  Ka\os  re,  /iiyas  Te. 

Propert.  2.  9.  13  : 

.     .     .     "  et  tanti  corpus  Achilli 
maximaque  in  parva  sustulit  ossa  manu," 

Lycophron,  Casmnch-a,  860  (ed.  Potter)  : 

Treydeiv  Tov  etvaTnjxvv,  Ataxou  rpiTov, 
Kai  AupiSos,  trprja'TTjpa  Sa'iov  fiaxris. 

Philostratus,  Heroic,  p.  204  (ed.  Boisson)  :  vTriprpvrig  Se  to  awjjta 
KJ>atveTO,  av^riOsig  rs  poor  ij  ra  TTpog  raic  irriyaiQ  dtv^pa.  Quintus 
Calaber  (3.  60),  describing  Achilles  wounded  by  Apollo : 

tos  ap*  €^i;,  Kai  aiffros  Ofiov  veipeea'ffti'  srvx^rj. 
7)€pa  S'  eirtraf-evos,  arvyepov  vpoer)Ke  0e\efiv6y, 
KOI  e  floBj  ouTTjtre  koto  ffipvpov,     oii/zo  S'  aviai 
Svffav  vtro  Kpa^trjv*  o  5*  aperpaver*  7jvt€  trvpyos. 
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Also  the  account  given  by  the  same  author  (3.  709)  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  funeral  pyre  required  to  burn  the  corpse  of  Achilles. 
Also  Hor.  Carm.  k.  6.  9  : 

"  ille  [««ic.  Acliilles],  mordaci  veliit  iota  ferro 
piniis,  aut  impulsa  cupvessus  Euro, 
procidit  late,  posuitque  coUuin  in 
pulvere  Teucro." 

So  understood,  the  question  is  in  the  most  perfect  harmony 
with  the  context,  but  should  any  one  still  doubt  that  it  is  solely 
to  the  physical  buQd,  and  not  at  all  to  the  valour  or  other  moral 
qualities  of  Achilles,  Dido's  question  refers,  let  him  compare 
Horn.  J7.  2i.  629  : 

TjTOi  AapSavi^Tis  XlpiafjLOS  davfjLaC  Axt^Tja, 
offffos  e-rjVj  oios  t6*  deoiffi  yap  avra  cuKct, 

Avhere  oaaog  (exactly  Dido's  quantus)  can  mean  nothing  else 
than  of  how  great  stature,  exactly  as  Philostr.  ^eroj'c.  (ed.  Boisson), 
p.  30,  Kat  EtSov,  E,£V£,  7rA£U(Tae  ECO  2iyEiov,  avTOTt  TO  TraOog  Tr\Q 
yrig,  Kai  tov  Ftyavra  oaog  j)v.  Compare  also  Val.  Mace.  5. 
209: 

..."  quam  magnus  Enipeus, 
et  pater  aurato  quantus  iacet  Inachua  antro." 

Aen.  3.  592  : 

.    .     .     "  confessa  deam,  qualisque  videri 
caelicolis  et  quanta  solet." 

Ibid.  2.  6ii :  "  tantxs  in  arma  patet."  Ibid.  3.  6^1 :  "  qualis 
quantttsqae  cavo  Polyphemus  in  antro."  Ovid,  Met.  13.  8Ii.2 
(Polyphemus  recommending  himself  to  Galatea) : 

"  aspice,  sim  quantus.     non  est  hoc  corpore  maior 
lupiter  in  caelo." 

Ibid.  3 .  28Ii. : 

.    .     .     "  quantusque,  et  qualis  ab  alta 
lunone  excipitur." 

Ibid.  15.  661  (Aesculapius  speaking)  : 

"  vertar  in  hunc  [anguem].     sed  maior  ero,  tantusque  videbor 
in  quantum  verti  caelestia  coi-pora  debent." 
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And  Aen.  12.  701,  where  Aeneas  himself  is  described  to  be 

"  quantus  Athos,  aut  qnantas  Eiyx,  ant  ipse,  coruscis 
cum  fremit  ilicibus,  quantus,  gaudetque  nivali 
vertice  se  attollens  pater  Appenninus  ad  auras." 

See  Eem.  on  "  ingenti  manu,"  5.  487  : 

Die  .  .  .  KOBis   iNsiDiAs  .  .  .  DANAUM.     See  Acn.  2.  65, 
and  Eem. 


END    OF    VOLUME    1. 
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